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This work ■ Biogiaphical Hiicyclopaedia of 
Sufis (South Asia)' highiighb on the 
biographical outline of Ihe prominent Sufis 
of South Asia in alpliabetical onler. The 
Sufis maimain that the infellect gives 
Information conccming the phenomenal 
World, it does not revealed the nature of 
infmite God and his attributes. According 
to the Sufis it is the invstical experience 
uhich leads to the knowledge of God 
(marifa). In his communion vvith God, the 
Sufi becoines one with Hirn and the Divinities 
disciosed. God head b directly experienced 
by Hirn. Moteover, rational or inteilectual 
Imowledge is Indiieci The rational proceeds 
with that which is different from thetnilh : 
the Gnostic begins his mystical quest for 
God after leaving everything which is other 
than God. The Sufi doctrine of Unification 
of God is not similar to the Quranic concept 
of the Unity ofGod. The follower of islain 
beiieves in one- God, however the sufi 
belieyes in the unHy oi'God and leleases 
hb identüy with God. 
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Preface 



The **Biographrcal nncyclopaedia of 
Sufis." a comprehensive biogiaphical analysis 
ot ihe prominent Sufis pfSpulh A^ia, has been 
compiled in alphabetical , Order. The mystical 
philosophy of Sufis is based on'jihree cardtnal 
doctrines— muhabhai or the love of God, 
niarifa, or the knowicdge of God, and lawhtJ 
or the Unification of god. Love is the sole means 
ot Sufis unification wilh üod and therefore he 
disaisociaies himself fi'Otn everyihing save God. 
Love of God results in the attainment of the 
knowledge of Divinc Essence. Love illuminates 
the heart, leading to the revelation of God head. 
"The Gnostic" says Muinddin Chishti, -'always 
abide in ihe State of passionate love of God" 
and is amazed at the creation of Ood*s universe. 
Another famous Sufis Nizamuddin Auliya 
remarics tbat love of God Consists in living a 
lifc a devotion and self-sacrifice Tlic inission 
of the true lover of üod is nothing but to recollect 
the names of the bcloved and to remenibcr him 
unceasingly. God vs the Ultimate cause of all. 
things and he cahnot be contemplated through 
anything which is created by Hirn. 

Sttfl*s Spiritual experience can ne ither be 
exptained in language nor interpreted logically. 
The science of logic isconcemed \siili the men- 
tal States and its relation with one another. Its 
ränge is limited to the subjects consciousness 
alone and it fails to provide any account of the 
extra-mental-facts. The Sufi mystic experience 
is directl) concerned with the Divinity of God 
which is transcendental reality and hence it lies 
beyond the reach of a psychologist. Even his 



mystical experiences in relation to the fear of 
God the love of God are objeclive, i.e. unre- 
lated to his empirical seifand they awareness 
of his Pure-Selfis not an ordinary mental State 
like that of a feelihg or an emotion. 

This is trans-subjective experience which 
lies beyond the study of psychology. There are 
certain other high spiritual states like those of 
the soul's contemplation of the Attributes of 
God, its communication with the Beloved 
and the revelation of gnosis through Divine 
illuminatiott which lose their sanctity when the 
psychologist interprets thero from an empirical 
stand point. Again, the mystical symbols manifested 
in the spiritual State of a Sufi's ecstasy can not 
be discovered through the law of causation. In 
other words. the transcendent side of a Sufi's 
spiritual world remains completely out of reach 
for the psychologist. Moreover, the science of 
psychology does not offer any fixed and uni- 
versally accepted Standard for the assessment 
of mystical states. 

Aecording to certain Sufis. the most 
important quaiity of the lover of God is his 
complete detachment from sensual desires. 
Hence. the Sufis believe that a Sufr is absent 
from himself and present with God." The Sufi's 
absence from his ' Seif means that he attams 
total detachment from human qualitics, so that 
he may experience the divine presence in his 
heart. Hujwiri defines the lover of God. **the 
lover is he dead ifani) in his own attributed and 
living {baqf) in the attributed of his Beloved." 
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A Suü expciiences ihe slaic ol pcrtecl 
Union with God and eternal subsistence of his 
soul in Him when he is completely devoted to 
Cjod. Abu Bakral-Katuni la\ s much stress on 
(his ;ispcct of a Sufi's rclaiionship with God." 
1 lic Suli is he thal rcL'ards his devotion as a 
ci nnc ior which ii beiovei» him lu ask pardon of 
god."" Another feature of the servant of God ii 
that he prefers to live a life of patience and 
welcomes afflictions Coming from God with 
pleasnrc. treatine them as gifts from his Be- 
loved Shaikli Abdullah Khafif describes the 
true attitude ul the devotee ot God, fasawwuj 
is patience under the events of destiny, accept- 
ance from the band of the almighty God and 
traveling over desert and highland." The seeker 
of God develops the ideal attitude of prefect pa- 
lience at the stage of Iiis consecrat ion. 
' lübawwut \i> tu be patieni uiiüer commandmcnt 
and Prohibition*', says Abu* Amr Najaud. 

i he Sufi enjoys his nearncss to God when 
his soul comes in direct communion with Him. 
Shaikh Abu Sa*id b. Muhammad al-Mayhani 

defines Sufism in these words, '*Sufism is the 
subsistence of the heart with God without any 
niediaiion. " God purilies the heart of His devotee 
so that love is cstablished in it. "The Sufi is 
made pure by his Lord and is filied with 
splendours and in the quintessence of delight 
from praise of God." At this stage the secker 
entirel) leaves himself on the mercy of his 
Uelo\ed since he passes away from himself. 
Abu Muhammad al-Rasibif observes, "The Sufi 
is not a Sufi unttl no earth Supports him and no 
heaven shadows him; until he finds no favour 
with niankind and until his resort inaücircum- 
Stances is to the most high God." 

fhe devotee of God bccomes God inioxi- 
caicd when his seif is conipleteI\ consunied in 
die Inst of love. It means that the idea of God 
dominates the hear of the seeker and he devetops 
and everlastlng consciousness of his Beloved. 
Shaikh Abu Sa'id AbuM-Khayr explalns this 
quality of SiifVs unceasing concentration of God 
in these words, 'That is the true man of God 
who sits in the midst of his feliowmen, and rises 
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up and eats and sleeps and buys and scils and 
gives and takes in the bazaars amongst other 
folk, and yet is never for one moment forgetful 
of God.** Such a mysttcal quest for god, lead- 
ing to a State of subsistence of Him has bcen 
recognised as the most significant mark of the 
Spiritual perfection by Muslim saints of all the 
sects. Mansur al-Hallaj says, "the Sufi is he who 
aims, from the first» at reaching God, the Cre- 
ative Truth. Until he has found what he seoks, 
he takes no rest, nor does he give heed to any 
person. For thy sake I has over Land and water, 
over ihe plane I [niss and the mountain 1 cleave 
nnd from every t ii i ng, I meet, i tarn my fiMe, until 
the time when I reacb that place where I an 
alone with Thee.** 

Such a concept of complete Identification 

between a Sufi and his Beloved is probably 
based on the Quranic tcaching of the Unity of 
God (tawhid). Most of the Sufis regard the 
theory of "One God alone' as the substratum of 
their mystical philosophy. Abu Baker al-Shibli 
defines Sufism thus: '^Sufism is polytheiim, 
because it is the guarding of the heart from the 
Vision of other'. and other does not exist," This 
definiiion of Sufism implies that the idea of any 
existent thing other than God cannot be ac- 
cepted along with the idea of any existent thlng 
other than God cannot be accepted along wMl 
the idea of there is no God but God.' A Sufi, 
who is a true seeker afier the Ultimaie Truth, 
discovers only one Truth. It refers to the mysti- 
cal stage when the lover of God dwells in the 
unitive State. 

OhaEali, an orthodox Sufi, concliidad 
that God alone should be the object of love 

and worship for the mystics. For him, the 
essential qualities of a Sufi arc: "His (sufi's) 
heart is free from defüemenl and from dis- 
traciion, because of his love for his Lord, and 
he looks towards Him in his Inmost seif, 
commltting all thing to Him and havlng 
fellowship with Him. He doest not rely 
lipon anything, most does he have fellowship 
with any, save Him whom he worships, pre- 
ferring God to all eise.** The early Islamlc 
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mystics had seriously followed such a mono- 
theistie doctrine. Abu' Amar* al-Dimashqi 
I regards one god as t!.e eise." The early Is- 
lamic mystics luul serioush followed such a 
monothcistic ducliiiie. Abu; Amar' al-Diinasliqi 
regards one Gud a*> ihe Must Pcriect Ueing and 
hence preaches the detachment from that 
which is imperfect. He says. "Tasawwuf is 
to behold the imprecation ofthe phenomenal 
uorld. tiay to closc the e\e to ever>thiMg im- 
perfect in conteinpiaiion ot Hirn wlio us remote 
from all intperfection." 

1 he bpiritual State ot aiiinlulattun ot human 
qualities is the most significant landmark on the 
Sufi*s way to his unification with God. Each 

Sufi Describes this mystical attitude according 
to Iiis own State and m\ stical experiencc. In facl, 
such a personal experiencc cannot be adequatel> 
expressed in any form because the soui of the 
mystic passes beyond all Symbols and catego- 
ries related to human understanding. **The saint 
is annihilated in his own State and subsists in 
ihe contemplaiion ofTruth: he cannot teil an\- 
thing concernmg himsell". nur can hc rcst uith 
anyone except God, ' says Shaiivli Abu Ali 
Jttzajani. A Sufi is completely lost in his inner 
World and becomes separated firom the phenom- 
enal World. Abu'l-Hasan al-HusrI thus speaks 
about this spiritual State: "The Sufi is He who 
having once becomc dead to (woildly) lainis, 
does not go back thcre, aiiJ having once turned 
his face God-ward, does not relapse there from 
and passing events do not alfect him.** 

The Sufi recommend self-mortification for 

the training of the soul. '^Tasawwuf is, to let 

one's seif be led to the Truth, "says Abu'l-Hasan 
al-Muzay\in. It implies that the Truth is attamed 
when the aspirant abandons his lower seif and 
develops his pure seif. Junayd also believes that 
since the Sufi's mission is to experience Godly 
qualities, he should guard himself against hif 
association with human attributes. 

A Sut1 seeks self-mortification so that he 
inay realise pertett staie of resignation from 
empirical seif. Abul Muhammad Ruwaym ex- 
plains the real features of 'Tasawwuf: 



**Tasawwuf is based on three qualities: a tena- 
cious attachment to poverty and indigene; a pro- 

found sense of sacrifice and renunciation; and 
absence of self-obscrvation and personal voli- 
tion." I he elYaccment ol all luiinan desircs and 
indivtdual qualities takes place and the veil of 
the unreal seif is lifted. Abu Yazid Bayazid, 
says, "I stood before the Presence and cried, 
"Lord God', 1 desire not but I hese. If I possess 
Tliee. i possess all. when God recoymsed my 
smcerity, the first grace that he accorded me was 
that He removed cbaff of the seif before me**. It 
is at this stage that the seeker attains gnosis and 
gains the know ledge of the Essence of God in 
his pure and iliuminated heart. 

After realisation of the State of annihilation 
of all human attributes. a Sufi's soul experiences 
the State ot üodhead. New. the Sufi realises that 
he ib oiher than the rest ofthe cicanon and that 
God had detached him firom the world from His 
revelation. The real devotees of God abstain 
from all kinds of formal ceremonies and ritu- 
als Abu'l-Hasan al-Khorqani says: "The Sufi 
IS not a Sufi in virtue of patched cloak and 
prayer-carpet, the Sufi is not a Sufi by rulesand 
customs; the true Sufi is he that is nothing.** As 
he is in-himself, he is nothing' or nonexistent' 
for the rest ofthe creation. The being »»f the 
Sufi is veiied for those who havc iheir bemg in 
the visible world. In other words, a Sufi's ex- 
istencc iranscends the existence of everything 
and hence his existence speaks for itself.** A 
Sufi is a day that needs no sun, a night that needs 
no moon or star and a non-hcin'j that needs no 
being,** says Abu'l-Hasan al-Khuraqni. 

From the aforesaid. it is evident that the 
Sufis Interpret their mystical system Irom the 
ethical. psychological and philosophical as- 
pects. From the ethicat ttandpoint. the Sufis 
regard the moral attitude ofthe devotee of God 
as the foremosi condition moral attitude ofthe 
devotee ot God as the foremosi condilion for 
atlaining spiriiual pertection. The wayfarer 
tlrmly believes that he can reach his goal. i.e. 
the Union with God when he lives a virtuous and 
pious life. The moral development of the soul 
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means the purincation of soul which is neces- 
sar> fürllic rculisatiun of Divine Attributes. The 
orthodox mystics linked moral consciousness 
with religious belief and recogniMd *4haria 
"(the Law of Religion) as a means of reaching 
ethical perfection and the attainment of Divine 
Icaowledge {ma 'rifa). 

In their logicat approach to saintliness, the 
Siifis think that the saint nioves towards God 
when he experiences the moriiiication 
(mujahaä) of *self. He has to pass through vari- 
ous psychic States, particularly at the initial 
stages of the Journey to God, and he has to 
attain purity of heart in order to reach higher 
Spirituals stales. The self-niortificatiün of the 
psycholügical assessment of seif leads to the 
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Spiritual perfection of a mystic. Philosophically, 
the Sufi conccntrates on his ego and differenti- 
ates betvvcen itü outward qualities and inward 
manifettations. experienees a tpie relationship 
between hinuelf and God, iooks ftorwaid for the 
annihilation of his human qualities and thus be- 
comes conscious of Godiy attributcs and his 
subsistciice in the Creative Iruth. 

I am thankfull to all those scholars whose 
works have been utilised either directly or 
indirectiy in this compiled and edited worlis. I 
am also thankfiil to Uie publisher, who has givfn 
me opportun ity to edlt this comprehensive 
works. 

Editor 
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Abdu'l Ghani, Shaikh 
(d. 1578/79 A«D) 

AbduM Ghani of Bada*un was a leading 

sufi. Fven as a young Student when Hearing 
myslical songs. he became ecstatic. which in- 
duced in him a State of anxiety as he was unablc 
to explain these occurrences. While still a 
young man he migrated to Delhi where he was 
given a minor position by the governor, Tatar 
Khan (d. 986/1 578-79). 

Afterwards he dccided to become a sofi 
undei Shaikh *Abdu'l-'Aziz, and then spent 
several ycais tcaching. Later he complctcly re- 
nounccd the world and became an ascetic, liv- 
ing in one of Delhi mosque. 

In 1003/1594-95 Mirza "Abdu r-Kuhim 
Khan-i Khanan visited his khanqah and the 
Shaikh, on the Khan -i-Khanan*s request fbr 
counsel urged him to Ibllowstrictly the lawsof 
the Shari'a. He seema to have died some years 
later. 
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Ali Haidar (A.D. 1690—1785) 

Ali Haidar, the Sufi poet, was bom at Kazia 

in the Multan district, in the year A.H. 1101 
(A.D. 1690). He passed. says the tradition. the 
greater pari of his life in the villagc of his birth, 
where hc died in A.H. 1 199 or the year 1785 of 
the Christian era, at the advanced age of ninety- 
five years. 

A few years ago, Haidar was practically 
unknown to the general public aa a poet . Wan- 

dering /cvf/Zr.v sometimes sang fragnicnts of his 
mysticnl vor.se in the streets. but no attention 
was paid to it, as people are not accustomed to 
pay hecd to what the faqirs sing or recite. 

In 1898, Malik i u/al Din of Labore was so 
greatly impressed on hearing a poem of *Ali 
Haidar had written and pobliah it fat the benefit 
of the public. He acted on his decision, and with 
miich labour succeeded in collecting most of 
the poenis from the kavvalis, and also from a 
descendant of the poet named Hazrat Faqir Ghu* 
lam Mira of Ka^a vAo fiimiahed him with a cc^ 
of tiie original manuscrlpt. This coUection the 
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Malik named Mukammal Majmu'a Abyal 'Ali 
Haidar, and published it soon after it was reaify. 

The descendants of Ali Haidar could not 

furnish much information on the life and liter- 
ary carcer of Ihe poet. Perhaps they themsclves 
did not know more about their illustrious an- 
cestor. In llie abience of lüi Itfe-htstoiy, wo 
should have turaed to hls poetry for informa- 
tion. but unfortunately that too has proved of 
littlc help. Incidentalh Ali Haidar says that he 
was not a sai\ id. uhich bis descendants pro- 
claim hiin to be, and also gives the name of bis 
pir or murshid. Haidar states: 

Mim: mai kuttä bau äl rasüt najib da pähru 
hä ghar bär utte uppar aggd oh andheri 

mai hondiä ais darbär utte näm tarik dä 
bhi khädfuim sahiha di pucckar utte par 
aihle ulüm di izat rakhan väzib hai sansär 
utte. 

Had Ali Haidai been a saiyid? He would 
not bave ealled himself a dog of the saiyida* 
door, but wottld have claimed a place of equal 
honour. The above, therefore, removes all dottbt 
and establishes the fact that Ilaidar was an In- 
dian and not one of the foreign saiyids." Door, 
but would have claimed a place of equal ho- 
nour. The above, theiefore, removet all doubt 
and esublishes the foct that Haidar was an In- 
dien and not one of the foreign saiyids. 

From the above quotation we can also coa- 

clude that he was troubled by the saiyids for 
bis attentions to the learncd. Who could these 
learned people be except some liberal mysiics 
of whoni the saiyids often disapproved? Haidar 
seems to $üve been afraid'of the saiyids, and 
that is why he loww^d himself before them; but 
at the same time he maintained in an apologetic 
manner his own conviction that to respect the 
learned hefitted a man. Our poet was a con- 
fcssed Suji anU a faithful foUower of Shäh 
Mobiy-ud-dfn, as: 

QäJ kyä gam khauf asä nü je Shäh 
muhaiuddtM asädarä aishäh abdul gähjila 
dä je lutf amin asädarä ai. 
(Qu/ : w'hat sorrow and fear have we. if Shah 
Muhiy-ud-din is ours and if Shah Abdul 
Qadir of Jüan is guardian of our pleaaure?) 



And again: 

Ali Haidar kya paraväh kis» di Je Shäh 

Muhaiuddin asadrii ai 

(Ali Haidar. what do we carc forany olherif 

Shah Muhiy-ud-din is ours?) 

Muhiy-ud-din or Abdul Qadir Jilani, who 
as we know, was bom in Jüan in the year A.H. 
47 1 (A.D. 1 078) was fiunous for his leaming. He 

was the founder of the Qadiri order of Sufls and 
has always had innumcrable followers all over 
the Punjab. Haidar. as is clear from the above. 
was a Qadiri, but who his pir was we do not 
know. 

The style of Ali Haidar is very ornamen- 
tal. No nqrstic Punjabi poet, with the exoeptloii 
of BuUhe Shah and Hadiim. hu surpassed Hü- 

dar in poetic flow and Üseundity of vocabulary. 

His verse. being ornate, abounds in a/anAarOf • 

notably in vriiyanuprasa, as: 

.S7;//; sharäb de inast raihan, ki nain hiide 
mall välare ni aurkh sujaid siyäh do 
banälare bäj kajjal aivä kalare nL 
Here shin, sharab, swkk, sqfaid^ and lU 

at the end of each line form a graceful 

vrityanuprasa. 

Haidar has shown his conimand otsamak 

in his Qissa Hir va Rajha. Each shert pnem is 
füll of foreign phrasos and words. bui they are 
so well welded into his poetry that they do not 
give the reader the Impression of being foreign. 
Here is an example : 

Jän bacä ke b^hö cäke, rakhi kyü kar hol 
mä Yä rag mäsiva al mähbiib rehä gair na 
koi mä dil vice akhhc vekkh tamäshd hai' 
je Uli he dhui mü man ho maqnatis haidar, 
use di khicc rakhioi ma. 

In the above poem Yä rag masiva ai 
mähbiib and man ho maqnatis, two Artbic aay- 
ings, are put in as if they were in Punjabi. 

Speaking of the style of Haidar, • Uving 
poet in both Urdu and Punjabi once'said ; *His 
style resembles that of Habib Qaani so far aa 

the arrangement of words and beauly of lan- 
guagc is concei ned, but for his description and 
expressions be resembles Hafiz.' 

Ali Haidar 's style no doubt charms his 
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readcr by its grace and beauty. He also excelled in 
subtlc poetic conceit. We givc bclow a speciinen in 
whidi, desirous ot showing the superiority of his 
own religion over the faith of the Hindus, he veiy 
tactfiilly makes Hir speak for himselß 

Ali/ eh bäman bhairt bhattah päye kura 
räh batäunde ne so phitte müh ohnä kafara 
da sabh kitro kur kamäiulc nc ciicak de 
ghar khei iü de aih nilf vicäre aiide ne 
'neiarsunetai neiar ' sunni de gin gin 
gandhi päüde ne mai gun märe ohnä de sir 
mälä tun puäiide ne näl dumbal channi la 
phuare mcipyo calaude ne kih shorm haya 
ohna kafara nii ja khair dtiare mannaude 
ne naiük di hhah inaidi nahi ahi eh apane 
hattahi laude ne akkhi dekh iijjan nahi eh 
kafar atni häüde ne Je murde iift dukkh 
sukkh nahi fyu haddta ganga paude ne. eh . 
janju gal ne janf kheria dl mai Itaidar wml 
na bhaiide ne 

(Ali/: thesc bad Brahinans aic in tlic oven 
(i.e. inc) für ihey teil ihe lalse palh (i.e. Hin- 
duistn), therefbre shame on those he^thens 
who all fellow the false. Into the bouse tff 
' cucak and die Idieras diese wretches (Brah- 
mans) always come. Saying netarsunetarnetar 
and caiculating. they tie the knoi. When I 
marrcU liicir qualities (i.e. when 1 refuscd lu 
obey them by loving Rajha) dien they or* 
dered the garland (i.e. of manriage with 
Saida) to be put on my head. Putting ä cup 
lo ihe absce<;s. the parents start the stieam 
(i.e. obeying the order of the Brahmans par- 
ents biecd my heart by giving me in mar- 
riage to Said«. Allosioa to the Pui|iabi vU- 
lage treatment of an abicess. A eup it pUtr 
next to it and the barber then appliesthe 
knife. Blood gushos out and falls into the 
cup. Here the sore heart of ///> or of the 
Moman is the abscess : the barber Stands 
. for her fother and mother, i.e. the Hiadu 
Community, the knives for the order of the 
Brahmans. and iho gushing blood or foun- 
tain for the rcptoaches or Hir or hfonum 
for their falsehood or Hindu faith. What 
modesty and shame have thofc heatims, 
■who in the temple beg-for safety-^Ws is 
- not the fire of my hell (Muhammadaa hell). 



they have lit it themselves. Seeingthis (tlre) 
they are not convinced but keep on boast- 
ing (i.e. they still praise their religion). If a 
corpse experiences no pain or pleasure then 
why do diey put the bönes into the Ganges 
? This sacred thread round the neck is like 
the marriage procession of the Icheras; Hai« 
dar, 1 do not like it at all.) 

Haidar paints well his disgust of the 
worldly possessions which we have to leave 
alter death. He mUs them fUse and states that 
Üie only trae potsessiön is Ood iwith bis prophet 
and his friends. 

Kitra ghorä kiträ Kurii shau asvär 
küre bashe küre shikare küre mir shikär 
.küre haihi küre iashkar kitre fauj katar 
kkre suhe küre salu, küre söhne yär 
kitre Jore Mre bere lAre har ihangar 
• ktoekotfliekftremanmitkürehsansar 
haidar akkhe sabh kujh kürä sacca hikk kartnr 
duja nabf muhammad saccä sacce us de yär. 
(False is the horse, false is the costume and 
false is the king rider; false are the hawks, 
fillse the falcon and false is the leader of 
. Ae bunt ; Üilae the elephants, false the bat- 
talions and false are the armies with swords; 
false the red, and false the salus and talse 
the beautiful friends; false these uniforms. 
false the pleasures and falsa is this world. t 
Haidar says all is false, kartar alono'is true; 
the second true one is the Prophet 
Muhammad, and true are his friends.) 
Haidar's fiüth in God is weit described in 

this: 

AUf etihe otthe asa as taidi ate asara 
taidare zor dai mahi sahha havalre taidare 
'ne'asa khaitfna khandare cor dal tu! Jan 
savat Javab sabho sanu haut na aukhari 
gor dai cdi haidar nu sikk laldarl ai taidai 
bajh na sayal hör dai. 
(Ali/: hüth here and ihere you are my hppe 
and your power is my support •c-all buffe- 
ioes are in yonr Charge, so I am not a&aid of 
any wrerchkd thieft you knew nll prayers 
•and their answers (so) I have no fear of the 
difficult grave; 'Ali Haidar feels your want, 
save you he docs not seek another.) - ' 
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It will be interesting to give here one of 
the few poems in which Haidar reproaches his 
countrymen, the king and the foreign element, 
then so prominent at the imperial Court of DeU 
hi, liBT hÄving dlowed diB Pwriaai CD ooM iiilo 
they oonntiy and Ibr nibmittiag to their liiit for 
ridies: 

Be hhi züihar nahi jo kha maran kujh 
sharam na Hindus tania nu kya haya eh na 
rqjia nu kujh lajj nahi lurania nu bhaire 
bhar bhar d9¥an - kkmjant fartia 
UmrmmM tm «fe« ehauHla d§ vtew pant 
lakk hadhoje iahu na vedea pania nu. 
(Bc : thcre is no poison which they (Indi- 
ens) should eat and (consequently) die, the 
Indians have ao shame; what shame have 
th#M kingtt what thanie hav« thasa 
Titnnii? Tlia wialahat IUI «|i and giva ttaa- 
suries to the Perstans and the Khurasanis; 
in the cantonments they (i.e. the Persians) 
have reserved water for themselves, the 
only water we (Indians) see is biood.) 

It is evident from this and other such po- 
ont that to Haidar hii ooiiatiy*s dlMiaM was 
imbaarabla, and ha eanad ftaalif tha ralmaiid 
tiioao in powof. 

Haidar alone of tha Pn^aM Sufi poets 
played with words. It is ort account of this that 
his thought is wealc and often the same idea is 
differently described. Physicai iove was his ideal 
fw wgMlömX Iove, and he ttterefore Itid great 
fltfesB Ott thanaa wwds whidt natütaliy Ibk 
parted a sort of brilliancy to his languagi; HMa 
is a specimaa to iUviUata hia maitary M» 
words: 

Shin shakar ranji yar di mainu lalkh kita 
$ahh shir ahakar ganj shakar di shakar 
ytuida je kam iwM aMkar rtfßä UMr 
§9 Mt ffAaAw iwM phtf 'kdht fiitiM f Air 
shakar Jo labbiat lab lab tt hMir plyo 
payala shir shakar haidar gussa piv§ tu 
akkhe piau mittha lab shir shakar. 
(Shin : the anger of my friend Is Mtter to 
bm: it iiaa Ma onr ftiiiiMiliii Mittiv I will 
distribttta-ttaiaivaf Ganj Shakar provided 
God arranges peace ; Rajha is rice and Hir 
is sugar. May God soon bring about tbeir 
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Union ; what we search is present on each 
Up (i.e. the name of God). drink that cup of 
friendship; Haidar, if he controls his anger, 
will sa]^ Drink friendship with the sweet 
sogn-oflipa.) 

Raidif« wa bdiavOt was a vwy good-aHui^ 

cian. Each line ofhisvaiBais füll ofrhytlim and 

is so beautifully composed that his rcader is 
tempted to sing rather than read or recite it. One 

specimen will suffice: 

Te lariya lariya taidia ni, majnu lariya 
kartya martya td hirjidda sai golia ghoUa 
ml,MddaktkilHataUkovart0idcaiiparm0r 

tarön na pase. pase dilia haddia saria Hl 
Haidar kaun khalatUt taitho, OMiJitla bttfla 

haria ni. 

At the end of each poem of his siharjis^ 
Ibridar wrote a sort of fahau to indicate the 
nniiaal laftaÜL Hara iathit aharat: 

Anbau bibU» mtbnm IH 'tt »MUffk madM 
nuMosMla. 

Haidar used Multanl^ wliisfa iaa i wia i d tti * 
lect of Punjabi, and became more so when the 
poet played with it. The few poems which have 
come down to us firom tbe Hir of Haidar show 
that ha was an AnMa sdMrihr and a •ottpalaM' 
IkfiB, liadiit haan aenMilan. It wanM'he adhaii» 
aMttt to prove how lila Sfefla niHiiilagi ti» 
Qmwi and tha Aorflü 

Their Interpretation s are different, as 
Haidar's Hir differs from those of other 
Mussulmans. Still what is left of the Hir is very 
hnarasting and pleasing. Bafbr« wa cloai tMa 

talft 

Khe khalak khuda di Harn parhdi sanu 
ikka mutalia yar da ai jihne khol ke ishk 
kitab dilthi sige saraf desabh visar daai 
Jinhe yar de nam da sabak parhya etthe 
yiM' m siAvt itnt do td htddun whMM'HIi 
fOm iMMios da ai •hna atkba loMf 4kk0^ 
da ai. 

(Khe : the creatures of God study knowl- 
edge, but we have oniy the study of the 
Bejoved ; he wboha^opened and lOoked'ttl« 

tha (toah'o^ hft*a iaMii% ft^ sfMdtallt ha. 
wiuf haa lasi' Iha lüiaik' of tha IMaMMM- 
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name sbould not come hcre. for here is only 
peace and contentment : Haidar, the priest 
has to think of prayers, but these lovers 
desire only die manifssUtion (of tiie Be- 
loved). 

Be, be di leg na das* mulla oh alif sidha 
khom ghat aya oha yar kalokari rat vala 
hun hhes vata ke val/aayasohna mim di 
cadur paihn ke ji keha julfa de ghungat 
ghat aiya alt haklar cha yar paiyarq ibirtt 
ahmtut han ke vatta aya. retumed; ' AU 
Haidar, thai friend beloved iwW has eome 
agai as Ahmad 

Lam lok nasihata de ihakke söhne yar to 
mukkh na morsa mai tore maure peure 

. kadd ehoran Jani yar piche ghar chona 
. ' mal mai ta heU vasMa hardam mahi valt 

. matti dedea ni khuhe borsa mai ali haidar 
ne akkhia laiya kite kaul tut mul na tona 

mai 

Lam : the people are tired giving me good 
counselt, Inir I will not tnm my foee flom 
die hmdadme Mend; If mother and ftlher 

turn me out. for my beloved I will leave die 
house; I will ever live in the j'angal of my 
beloved. and will throw into a well those 
who give me good advice. 'AU Haidar, our 
eye« l^ve met and I will never break my 
Word. 

Ali Haidar diough not knowtt=po|iiilarly as 

writer, yet as Saint his aid of audition to the 
Spiritual stage is undeniable. Si-Harfis of Hai- 
dar can be recited with Tabla and other musical 
instruments. By the group ol Sufi mystics the 
Sirliarfls of AU-Haldar iiaed to be sung in tbe 
BMdieval peiiod. Lyriclam of Ali IMdar la leis 
poedc and more musical. I ove of God has so 
observed in the minds of Ali Haidar that neither 
love nor hate of any thing remains in his heart. 

Ali Haidar raised his voice against injus- 
tice. and oppression. J.S. Grewal discussing 
SnßßßA in India aays, **The Sufis preacbed perr 
sodal ji^niility and a deep conoem for tlie broth- 
ers in faith* .T^^denoimeed oppression and 
ityustice**. . 

V; •- We- fhid the wjord of great revolution 
agaiiistiQiiisticei in'^opoetry.of Haidaf. Indi- 



ans have accepted the yoke of slavery under 
Persia and Khurasan. Haidar does not hesitate 
to Satire who were ruling in India. Poet writes, 
*'Don*t they get poison? Why don't tfaey die? 
These 'Hirks have beeome shameless. Some of 
the traitors are offering plenty of wealth to the 
foreign invaders from Persia and Khurasan. 

Literature of Ali Haidar can not be com- 
pared with Farid, Hussain or Bulleh Shah. Prin- 
cipal Sant Singh Seikhon remarks about the com- 
position of Ali Haidar diat his language gives 
the look as if it were crossing the wild stage. 
Means adopted by Haidar hl his poedc tendency 
does not jusdfy the end. 

HA. Nicholson. Awffev tu Mamtc ifytttdtm^ Ctm- 

bridge 1921. 

S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriffen des Ibn al*Arabi, Leiden 
1919. 

Arthur Symens, Tkß Symholln Monmmt im Utwa- 

Iure. 

Majmiia Abyät Ali Haidar^ Introduction. 

Shaikh *Abd»*l-Qttddvs, AnwantV üywM, Ufde 

translation. Delhi* 1894. 
Muhammad HasUa* Zmbdatu l-Maqamat, Lucknow, 
1885. 

Anahdlya,5»oww'M99fa>,Ucknow, 1881. 
O.M. Sayid in his book Pai^tam-e-Lotlf, Hydera- 

badSindh. 1952. 

M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, London, 1967. 

O.M. SayyM, Pa^Mm^taltf» Ifydwabad, 1932. 

Mir Ali Sher QWani' Thattawi. TvMm at-Kiran, 
edited in Sindhi by N.A. Baloch.. 

E.B. Eastwick, Dry Leaves/rom young Egypt, Len- 
den, tt49. 

Miyen Shah Inat Jo Katam, edited by N.A. Balech^ 

Hyderabad, 1963. 
Taskirat al-Qadiri. 

Amin al-Dto A*la Risala-ya Quiblya. Dakhni MS 
(Hyderabad: Salar Jung Musenm, Urdu MSS, 
Tasawwuf & Akhlaq no, 99). 

Muhammad Dara>Shukob, Saflnatwt'OtdfylAikMm, 

im, 

S. A A Rizvi, ReHgious and intellectual history <tf 
the Muslims in Akbar 's Reign. Delhi, 1 975. 

AbdaM Haqq, Shaikh Ahmad 
(d.l434A.D.) 
The foitnder of the earliest centre there 
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was Shaikh Ahmad *Abdu'l-Haqq. It appears he 

was bom in Delhi and that his father died dur- 
ing his chüdhood. His eider brother Shaikh 
Taqiu d-Uin iried to give him the formal reli- 
gtous education but Ahmad 'Abdu'l-Haqq 
shbwed a great deilre to dtaeovw the aeereta 
of mysticism. He tfien went to Panipat and be- 
cameadisciple of Shaikh Jalal Panipati, who in 
turn Iraced his spiritual genealogy from Shaikh 
Shamsu'd-Üin Türk also from Panipat. a khalifa 
of Shaüüi 'Ala'u d-Din 'AU Ahmad Sahir, ihere- 
fofe Shi^ Ahmad *Abdu*l-Haqq could trace 
bis own apiritual deacent throujBii the Sabirl 
branch of the Chiahtia. 

From Panipat, Shailch Ahmad *Abdtt*l - 
Hfqq went to Sunam but Timur*s invasion in 
1398-99 devastated both the Punjab and Delhi. 
The Shaikh Icft for Bengal and stayed in Pandua 
with a kotwal (police officer). This was when 
Ghiyaiu*d-Ditt A'zam Shah was tba Sultan of 
Bengal and had embarlced on a scheme to expel 
all qalandars and dervishes from the town. Pot- 
sibly this was part of nn attcmpt to piirge non- 
Bengalis tVom the administration. I he follow- 
ing anccdote by Shaikh Ahmad 'Abdu'l-Haqq. 
Aldlough it gives an inaiglit into the social etfi- 
ics of contemporary qahmdm and yogia, AUa 
to throw light on the polttical motivatiOa of auch 
a scheme. 

One night the king visited a camp of 
qalandars disguised as a beggar. They were just 
about to Start eating and rudely ordered him to 
ieave. Then the king visited a camp of yogis. 
They werä also taklng foodtofethär and gavo 
him an e(|ual ahaie. To hia queaäon wliy liiid 
th^ fed a mere stranger they replied that this 
was in accordance with their custom of sharing 
all food equally. even with dogs. Next morning 
the kmg ordered the Muslim mystics lo leave 
Pandua. All were arreated and eacorted to boata 
which took them lo exlk. TUa aetion led to great 
unrest in the town. So Shaikh Ahmad 'AbduM- 
Haqq. accompanied by a dervish {majzub) friend 
went to the palace to tesi the king's reaction to 
their presence. They renvßined unaoticed for 
qnite aome time, then lefl, retumingio fhe honae 
of their host The ShaiMudeclared that the king 



did not expel dervishes and qalanäan^ only 
Ignorant mystica.* 

Frequently Shaikh Ahmad *Abdn*l-Haqq 

visited Shaikh Nur Qutb-i' Alam. The former left 
Bengal before its domination by Raja Ganesa 
when he was about fifty. Initialiy he stayed in 
Bihur and Awadh, finally settling in Rudauli. 
IVfice he visited Jaunpur but Qu! Shihabtt*d- 
Din conspired to preventhim from being grauted 
an aodience with Sultan Ibrahfan Sharql. 

At Rndaidi, the Shaikh led the tnditlonat 

ascetic existence of a mystic. This took the form 
of constant refusals of land grants for either 
his khanqah or for his faraily. Once a son-in- 
law accepted a farman from the muqta' of 
Rudauli. So incenaed waa the Shilkhwhen he 
diaoovered the gift, he ton tho paper inio shradä 
and ordered that not a aingle plece lemain in his 
khanqah. On another occasion a qazi of Sultan 
Ibrahim presented another farman of a number 
of villages from his ruler. Firmly, the Shaikh re- 
ftised the ofÜMT, saying that aa Ood provided 
food for Sultan Ibrahiffl» hia olephanta ind 
horses, he feit he could alao be truated to Ibed. 
liimaeif and lüa descendants. 

In Order to illustrate the hardships perfect 
sufis were required to endure. the Shaikh gavc 
the foliowing practical denionstration. He asked 
a discipie to dig a hole in the ground and All it 
with water. Then he aakod him to Uli the hole 
with pobblea and remove them one by om tad. 
the discipie followed his request. Taking some 
md, the Shaikh then poured it into the hole. The 
discipie was asked to take out the mud as he 
had the pebbles, but by that time it had all been 
diaaolved. He waa expected to loae hlmaeif hi 
the Divine, the Shaikh told his pupll, llke the 
mud in the water, and also to simultaneoualir 
eCEice himself in order to becomc a sufi. 

Often Shaikh Ahmad 'Abdu'l-Haqq re- 
marked thai Hallaj had been a child to disclose 
divine secrets and that there were some sufls 
who wae so mature they could drink an ocean 
of divine secreta and reveal noihing. 

*liaqq waa the moat perfect of the miny 
namea ahd aitributea of Allah*, bcileved ShilUi 
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Ahmad 'Abdul'l-Haqq. With bis disciples in the 
khantjah he showed great devotion to pas- 
ianjus (brcaih control) and the key word belore 
tü after prayer was Haqq. Wbether th^ wcre 
taliclng or buying and selling in the bazaar, the 
Shaikh*s disciples would cry 'Haqq.' When the 
Shaikh visitcd the mosque his disciples walked 
in front ofhim crving "Haqq'. Many peoplc were 
crilical of such a custom, calling it pir wurship, 
bot the Shaikh justified it by quoting from the 
Fuitthat al'kiakkiyya of Ibn al-'Arabi. 

' '• Shailch Ahmad *Abdtt*l-Haqq died on 
IS Jumada H 837/27 January 1434. Among 

his many disciples the most prominent was 
Shaikh Bakhtiyar. Formerly the slave of a 
Jewet merchant, after enroUing himself as a 
disciple of the Shaikh he became his pir 's 
conitant and obedient eompanion. Even af- 
ter his Initiation as a mystic. Shailch 
Bakhtiyar continued to trade, but lock great 
care to stay vvithin the boundaries claimed 
by Shaikh Ahmäd as his particular domain 
of Spiritual influeuce. This story tends to 
indicate that Shaikh Ahmad was not op- 
posed to a sufi earning an adäquate income 
while simultaneoualy Uving as an ascetie. 

Shaikh *Arit Shaikh Ahmad's son, was his 

Spiritual successor. 'Arif was also a poet and a 
man of great tolerance to different ideas. His 
son, Shaikh Muhammad, was pir to the great 
iixteenth centuiy sufi, Shaikh *Abdu*l-Quddus 
OaAgohi. 

Shaikh Ahmad * Abdtt*l-Haqq*s contempo- 

rary in Awadh (^odhya) was Shaikh Jamal, a 
Muslim Gujar. According to Shaikh Ahmad his 
disciple was the only real Muslim he had found 
between Pandua and Awadh. Here is one story 
about the teacher and hit diiciple. A bitch, 
owned by Shaikh Ahmad, had puppies and her 
owner celebrated by giving t large feast for all 
the dignitaries and common people in Awadh. 
but exciuded Shaikh Jamal. The foUowing day 
the forguiten disciple complained he had been 
ignored. Shaikh Ahmad however replied that 
as the feast had been given only for dogs, 
that is te worldly, how could humans have 
been invited? 
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Abul Karim, Shah ( d. 1623) 

Shah Abdul Karim was an eminent sufi 
Saint and Sindhi pöet. He was bom in 1S36, in 
the town of Matiari (then called Mat Alvi) in 
the present Nawab Shah district in Eastern 

Sindh and lived to be eighty-seven in 1623 at 
Bulri, a village of the taluka Tando Khan. 

He was born in a notable Sayid family 
which traces its lineal connection to Herat and 
was deseended from Ss^id Haider .had 
alongwitii Amir Timur c(räe fiwm Herat to Sindh 
in 1398. Shah Abdul Karim was se\ enth in de- 
scent from Sayid Haidar. Daudpota shows Shah 
Abdul Karim to be the seventh in Shajara of 
generalogiocal tree, that is, Shah Abdul Karim 
bin Sayid La! Muhammad bin Sayid Abdul 
Momin bin Sayid Hashim bin ^ayid Jalal 
Muhammad **Jararu" bin Sayid ShacAiddin bin 
Sayid Mir Ali bin Sayid Haider. 

He was still a little habe, when his father 
died. He was brought up by his mother and ei- 
der brother Sayid Jalal. When he was six years 
old» he was adimitted to a loeal maktah where he 
took little or no hiterest fai conventional atud- 
tes. He is stated to have said (Bayan al-Arifln) 
that his teacher used to send him and his school- 
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mates to collect firewood fron a nearby Juagle 

and also memories lessons on their wiqr. While 
his friends remmnbered tbov IcssoBi, hoe iiwm- 
bered God. 

As a young boy, he was immersed in God. 
In Buiri Tando Khan village, as in other villages 
in Sindh, the Santa ', the gatherings where Sufi 
songs accompanied by the simple ninl music, 
were held. Tbeae gatheringa drew bmd of all 
agea and had deq» impact on the thoughts and 
emotions of the young Shah Abdul Karim as 
they had on the early age of his great-great 
grandson Shah Abdul Latif in the later times. 
Skah Abdul Karim*i attractioB Amt ttMte gpftir- 
ings increaaed witb the poaaage of time. 

Hla dder btocher Sayid Jalal, a worldly 
man, would like the young Karim not to waate 

his time and to compiete his school education. 

Once when he found him away from his maktab 
and in the Sama', he pulled him uut. gave him a 
good beating and led him back homc. it was on 
tfais occasion ttiat Shah Abdul Karim as a young 
boy bioke spontaneoualy into poetiy: 

Say Allah it one, 

learn no other speech, 
Keep on writing in yourmind 
this true vvord alone! 

It was the Arst of his 92 baiis and augured 
well Ihr the development of Siodhi poetic tradi- 
ttonwMch gww e mU aiVtebeauWthiQari Qadan 
(1463— ISSI) and leidied lla clinix in Shah 
Abdul Utif. 

When Sayid Jalal took Shah Abdul Karim 
away from the Sama', and brought him before 
the mother, she scolded him (Jalal) for having 
slapped his younger brother aad told hiiii liiat 
he was perhaps not aware of lila bcother*a hi^ 
apiritual natura. Theteafker, Sayid Jalal did ev- 
erything according to what the young Karim 
Said and tried to kxep him away from the do- 
rnest ic won ies. 

Free from ihe Household affairs. Shah 
Abdul Karim engaged himself in hearing the dis- 
eouraes on lifo and religion by the leamed, sit- 
ting in the Company otfiiqln, Once aa he was 
going hmne aller liatening to an abaorbing talk 



by Makhdom Ziauddin of Thatt«, a noted nlan 

of leaming of his days, theMakhdum remarkod 

about him, the Makhdum remarked about him, 
''I wish I could see this boy in his adult, fuil- 

blown golry." 

Thc) cldciiy Sayid Jalal was a staunch be- 
lle ver in Sharl'ah and. therefore, he forced 
Karim, now a young man, into marriage. It was 
Karim's vlew at that time that a aeefcer of Ood 
should not get married for tüe marriage hindered 
his way of life. Dut after nurriage he paid diM 
attention to his wife. 

One day, Shah Abdul Karim saw an Old 
man staying in the mosque of his village. Hc 
served the visitor well and canied oui his com- 
manda religiouly. After about aix monilia, Ihe 
old man iianrated hia Ulb-stoiy to him. Hia mime 
was Sultan Ibrahim. 

He belonged to Bihar and was once a wiA- 

dier under a ruler. killcd many persons in a 
battlefield and Icai of üodseized his whole be- 
ing. He deserted the fierce batilelleld for aim- 
less' Wanderings in the nature. Nuw he was a 
luUer num. Shah Abdul Karim was alrea^ hn- 
presaod by bis way of life and on hearing tÜe 
account he became his murid. 

In his young age, Shah Abdul Karim 

looked afterhis family well. The audden doaih 
of Sayid Jalal placcd on him the new responsi- 
bility. His murshiä Sultan Ibrahim asked him to 
serve his household in the way his eider brother 
had done. He woriced as a labourer in the fleld 
and eamed the fiunily's Uvelihood. He aerved 
hia mother devotedly in her old aga. 

When bn the field, he would often yield to 
bis fUlow>labourers* requesta and aing die baita 
in his sweet and sonorous voice and they would 

insist on compleiing his share of labour. Rh> me 
and rhythm brought ease and flow to their task 
of the day. 

Once Shah Abdul Karim inadvertently di- 
vulged his zikr, or liiurg>, (u sumeone and fuund 

to bis utter dismay that bis murahld waa not In 
the village moaque aa uaiml. Barefootod, he 
went in search for him and reached, milea away. 
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the daira, or circle. under the spiritual headahip 
■of Miran Yusuf. He found him there. 

Sultan Ibrahim had not met Miran Yusuf 
personally before. Hc knew him through his dis- 
ciple Shah Abdul Karim and others. When he 
aaw Kariaidid not waar flMan. Inatead, h« want 
to the nurket-place and got a cap made out of 
the ahoes and put it on. The murshid was 
pleased with him. Sultan Ibrahim had a plan to 
go für Hajj soon. But how could he break in 
words to Karim the news of Coming Separation? 
SO'^ ffiairaAli/gave him Bfinay to gp to naaiby 
Thatta and bring some Jmvob for him. Karim 
spent from his murshid. He had left aga^finran 
undisclosed destination. Ue hroke down and 
wept. 

Guided by his intuition again, he went to 
Lahri Bunder where he saw am boarding a boat. 
The loaves on his bead, 'tears of blood' in his 
eyaa, he iooked a pntinte of reverence. The 
nrarriiid told him every thing now. But Karim 
beseeched him to take iiim along with him to 
take him along with him. The murshid didn't 
hear. He asked him to go back and serve the 
family. instead. And the boat moved on to a dis- 
tant ahore. 

Later, Shah Abdul Karim came in doae con- 
tact withSayid Miran Ybauf and Makhdum Nuh 

and became the murid of the latter. It was due to 
the Makhdum's teachings that his growing mys- 
tic fervour was tempered with the shariah. Be- 
fore his dedication to the Makhdum, he had of- 
ten experifloeed ao nmch exaltation that he liad 
foit like puttfaig off bis godH, too, and live in 
the nature*s nakedness like 'a/i/. He did not 
fod so, aller becoming Iiis murid, 

Düring his yotmg and middle age, the Sufi 
poet would rise very carly in the morning, per- 
form ablutions and give the "call' to the Faith- 
ful from the village mpsque. This done, he would 
engage himself in xikr» Having offbred ÜMfatr 
prayers in congregation, he would practice oon* 
tenqplation {muriaqibah). 

Then he would say the ItAra? prayers and 

go home where he would be occupied with the 
household chores like cleaning pou and cook- 



ing food. He would feed boiled rice to his chil- 
dren and come out to collect food from the neigh> 
bouring houses for the faqirs. After feeding 
tliem his wife and he took a little for themselves. 

Now it would be the time for Shah Abdul 
Karim to go lo-the fMd wtaaie he ploughed, and 
cut down grass fbr bis exen. He would retum 
home axound the mid-day and offer the nqfl 
prayers, the two rak 'as of them. He would go to 
the mosque to give the 'call" for the zuhr 
prayers. He would go to mosque until the 
wMgMb prayers wwö Qflbred. Tlien he would 
go boom and help hia wifif in coolFin|. 

Allefwaiiti, hp.wvnild lee to it that no one 
went to sleep without having food. If aome body 

was left without it, he would give him his own 
share. which used to be always small. He ate 
sparingly and reduced himself almost to bone 
and skin. Only then a seeker of God, he thought, 
eould meet Him. Only then.he would say to his 
nafs, or desire, **there Is not much left in me to 
feed you**. 

When all his sons and disciples retired to 
their beds after having meals. Shah Abdul Karim 
would perform ablutions and offer his nafl 
prayers. Then he would go to Rahot town. As 
he would pass by the mosques of small vUlages 
ead roote, he would fUlwmer in die eartfaen pots 
kept diere, and pray for the fifth time between 
dusk and midnight {isha) in one of them. If he 
found somebody sleeping there in a mosque, 
he brought him more comfort by rubbing and 
kneading his fatigued limbs with his hands. 

Across the river he would foiiowthepalh 
to the Malcli hilla (near Thatta) and on his way 
would Visit the adoration of Shah Jhando, the 

saviour ferry man And then he would come back, 
after the third watch of the night to his village 
mosque where sometimes the very ürst rak 'at 
of tahajjud sent him in the siate'of iy<|f<f. He 
would hardly reach the other niftVi, for very 
soon it would be the time for giving the **cair 
for ihn fair piayera. 

People knew nothing about the severe dis- 

cipline he underwent. excepting a few persons 
quite close to him. The common people won- 
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dered cven at his giving the 'call** to the Faith- 
. fid so ewly in the morning. 

The bayan at-Ärifln saya, Shah Abdul 
Karim travelled a lot. Even diniflg hii old age, 

he sometimes undertook journeys to far off 
places. He travelled extensively in Sindb and 
whal up to Ahmedabad in Gujaiat. 

Shah Abdul Karim met a faqir in Ahmeda- 
bad. The laqir kept quiet lor a long while, When 
he spöke, he seid the following bait: 

Heko jo akhar vingro, j o Our tusi de 
' Andhare ghar dfvala. phir phir Jot kare. 

(If the Ouru were to give you to recite the 

one curved word {Om) tt would be toyou as 

the light in darkness.) 

Once a faqir, Ahmed by name, asked the 
•Sayid, What do you do for your sustenance?** 
Shah Abdul Karim said, I do digging and 
cultivation/The faqir put another question, 
■^Then how do you remember Oed at tbat time?" 

■ ' He replied, '*! just can't forget Hirn. Take 
an example from the day-to-day life. When a 
woman with jars füll of water on her head walks 
and also busies herseif with taiking to her 
firiends, do those jars deter her from Walking 
and taiking?** 

Shah Abdul Karim exhorts his fellow-be- 
iiigs io werk out their destiny through devo- 
tion and action (Bhakti and Karma) and sa/s in 

his huiis : 

Like a Jar poised on a v\ o man- water carrier 
and a bird on the water, 
Our Beloved in die same way 
' • has been elose to our soul and 

' Oiveyour heart to the Beloved 

and your body to the people; 
Private cloisters and public mosques 
go together lor the general weal. 

His poetry and malfuzat (sayings) in Sin- 
dhi appeared for tiie first time in'a Penian woric, 
Bayan al-Arifin, written by the SOfi poet*s dis- 

ciple. Mian Muhammad Raza ihn Abdul Wasi, 
alias Mir Daryai Thatawi, in 1630, seven years 
afler the Sufi poet's death. 

The Bayan al-Arifin contains introduc- 
tion, seven chapters and epilogue of what Shah 
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Abdul Karim sald for the hidayat (instnictiön) 
of his murtds, It coUeots his wise sayings, apho- 

risms, instructive tales and the Sindhi haifs 
(verses). The manuscripi remained in the drak 
until it reached the hands of one Abdul Rahman 
ihn Muhammad Maluk who translated it into 
Shidhibl798. 

In 1874, Makhdum Abdul Samad ihn Haji 
Muhammad Muquim'Nawrangpota made some 

modifications in the old Sindhi translation and 
published it from Bombay. In 1 904, Mirza Qalich 
Beg, a distinguished Sindhi author. edited the 
baits in Sindhi. He says in his Risala Karimi 
that «diile editing it he collated the.manuaoript 
by the author himself and other manuscripts 
available now*. 

In 1 937, Allama U.M. Daudpota published 

Shah Karim Bulriware Jo Kahitn, an edition 
marked by his great scholarship and orudition. 
and kept Shah Abdul Karim's haiis in the origi- 
nal lorm bince the firsi editiun uf Daudpota's 
work was out of print and its second edition 
wasnot Ibrthcoming, Memon Abdul Majid Sin- 
dhi edited Karim Jo Kalam from Sukkur Sindh, 
in 1963. He has in his book givcn Shah Abdul 
Karim's baits separately at the end also. 

One of the major poets of Sindhi. Shah 
Abdul Karim has been calied by Allam Daudpota 
as the Chaucer of Sindhi literature. 

Shah Abdul Karim was very much re- 
spected by the people and ha many muriäs\d\U' 
ing his old age. Though phyaically not well af- 
ter the age of 64, there was a spiritual glow on 
his face. Severe austerities and travcls almosi 
broke down his bodily health. Biit ihey had in- 
creased his capacity and experience to work for 
the suffering humanity. If somebody ap-- 
proached him to have a woM with die zamindiur 
or ruler onhis behalf, he would go on the horse* 
back, on which he hardly managed now. 

Ordinarily, he had little or no connection 
with the rulers in particular and politlcal life in 
general. He like all other people at that time saw 
the bloody clashcs between Mirza 'Isa Khan, 
the Sindh ruler, and Mahmud Khan of Bakhar, 
who had declared himself to be the indepen- 
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dent ruler of Bakhar and flouted Mirza'a central 
aulhority; the pillaee of Thatta by the Portu- 
gucsc from üoa; llic atrocities ofMir/.a Baqi and 
Mirza Jani Beg, son and grandson ol Mirza 'Isa; 
the transfer of power from the Turkhan rulers to 
the govemors imder the Mu^al King Jahangir. 

Since he could not do anything to better 
the political life of Sindb he prayed to Ood and 

turned to (asawwuf, a philosophy of life offer- 
ing solace and peace during the uncertain times. 

Shah Abdul Karim passed the last days of 
his life in seclusion and sang the Sindhi baits 
usually after midnight. He died at the age of 87, 
in 1623. and was suivived by three sons and 
three daughtera. The 'prayer-carpet* (sajjadah) 
was then passed on to bis son Sayid Din 
Muhammad ati i nfterwards to his successors 
Abdul Dalli. Abdul Ghani. Abdul Wasi 
Muhammad Abdul Zaman, Muqim Shah, Sayid 
Was and others. 

The latler Sayid Abdul Wasi was a cun- 
ten.i'utai y of Mir AU Shii Qani% the histörian» 
and Shah Abdul Latif, the poet. Shah Abdul 
Latif was simple in his habits as his great grand- 
father, Shah Abdul Karim, and worc dark clothes 
like him. Besidcs bcing himself a monument to 
his habits as his great grandlather, Shah Abdul 
Karim, and wore dailc clothes llke hiiLBesides 
being himself a monument to his grandeur, he 
built a mausoleum to his memory. 

Shah Abdul Karim does not seem to have 

belonged to any of the Orthodox Orders ofSufis, 
for these Orders obscrved the routine of 
Prayers and fasts and did not b\ pass ziihd. 
ibaäal, taqwa and riyazat — the limits set by 
their founders. It is, therefore, curious that Shah 
Abdul Karim ahd Shah Abdul Latif are stated to 
have been ofthe Qadiri Order for, as we know, 
the Qadit i aiid Suhrawardi Orders ''had streng 
objection to the Saina\^ 

Both the Sindhi poets belonged to a fam- 
ily ol" hereditary rcligious teachers and there- 
fore observed religious practices. But tliey had 
a liking or the Sama*, or the mystical dance, right 
from their childhood and co;uld not keep a way 
from it during their ripe andi mature days. Shah 



Abdul Karim says. "Some people engaged them- 
selves in reading books and some in other oc- 
cupations. but I learnt the Sanur only and did 
not care lor any other occupation." To him there 
was no difference between the zikr and the 
Sorna. 

Like the Qur*an the J?lfa/o emphasises üie 
moral code as the basis of human behaviour (see 
the bait Nos. 23, 31, 3, 40) and underlines the 
importance of austerity and discipline in one's 
life (see the bait Nos. 7. 22. 34. 36. 69). Shah 
Abdul karim gave the pantheistic meaning and 
significance to the Quranic expressions such 
as *He, The First and the Last^ and the Äppar- 
ent and The Hidden\ and *whcrever you turn, 
you will behold the countenance of God'. and 
'He is nearer to you than yoiir juL'ular vein". 
and 'evcry monicni He discloscs Hauicll in a 
fiesh glory' and sang: 

Separation and union are one and the same; 

God, the best of proposers, 

will unite the lover and the loved one. 

Th|sbait No, 50 uses a part ofthe Qur'an's 
ayat — IVallaha khair ulmakirin — as the third 
hemistich and affirnis the poet's faith in 
wahdah^^ wujud^ or the doctrine of Immänence, 
that is, in a concept of Ood different from that 
of the Qur'an. Shah Abdul Karim knew 
Muhiyuddin ihn Arabi ( 1 1 65- 1 240) and his view 
of wahdah-al wujud very well and it was on this 
doctrine, in the main, and not on the ortbodox 
SuÜsm, that his own view of life was based. 

On the authority of the Bayan-at Arifln^ 
we know that once Shah Karim said, **A seeker 

of God should lose conscious existence orniove> 
mcnt first.. He will attain the ma'rifat or come 
to know God 's secrcts then — the secrcts which 
Ibnul Arabi 's philosophical book Fusus al- 
hikam won*t give.** He said the foUowing bait: 

First lose yourself, 
then only you find Him, 

The Beloved is not separate from you« 
just turn your face \\ ithin. ( 1 9) 

One, who gives up himself. supposes no 
two existences, his own and God's. He doesn't 
say, Ana 1-abd; he says, Ana l-Huqq. Shah 
Abdul Karim says: 
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Thote for whom we yetro 

are none but we ourselvct; 

Now, O Doubl ! be gone. 

We recognise the Beloved. (74) 

The two main organising principles of po- 
etry ire analogy and prosody. Ai for analogy, 
it larvM M tiw huteiipMi «Äidi • fyiabol «r a 

metaphor or an image is founded. It Sarves them 
in stating the unstated, in giving meaning to 
the unexpressed; for as the poet said, "If I could 
say what it means I should not have to say this." 
So am — iciancea, tanguages, myths, religioot 
an analogic focau. 

Analofsr ia rdatod to nwlaiiluir, sign, Sym- 
bol, aUagory and simile, and provides a spring" 

board to reach the inaccessible and to know the 
unknown. The western concept of symbolic 
Imagination with analogy ai the basis is not dif- 
ferent from che Indian concept of symboUc 
hnaginatiott witli aoalog^y at'tl|e baala is not dif- 
futot frooi die Indian concept of Miwmi, or 
Suggestion, with its three kinds vaatth^BviHUtt, 
olankaro'dhvani and rasa-dhvani. 

The first two kinds are inadequate in ihem- 
selves and the third kind (rasadhvani) gives 
wofds and sense the capacity of producing rasa 
(awtfaatic deligbt). Thfse thno Icinds of dbvani 
aia, as B.B. Paliwal bbaorvas, Iübs ilia dmo 
stages of poetic imagination in ascending or- 
dor* ft« ^t|y iff^fug to tlup syniboiip iwaginatfiMt 

The Sufi poot ßfaah Abdul Karim also 
seems to have begun with knowing man in rela- 
tion with nicn, their customs, occupations and 
environment and tlnally come tu know himself 
in tha process. And tlion he gives a naaw and, 

if unaUa to give a name, an analogoiit imsrpra- 

tation to what he knows: Shili Abdul Karim sees 

a blacksmith hammering on an ironanvil, a vil- 
iage-maid carrying piichers on her head. a bird' 
floating' iistlessly on the water (see the bait 
Nos.2andl3). 

The objects in the vasiu-dhvani offer to 
bim the palpable parallals. Then be developa 
bis suggestad meaning ad apprehends the ob- 
jects in alankaras and (in the words of T.S. 
Eliot) "objective correlatives**. Shah Abdul 



Biagraphteal Encyclapaeäia <rfSufis (SouAMl^ 

Karim watcbes a baited hook and a fish and cor- 
relates human beings to the hoolMd fish : 
The baited hook, O fish ! 
vvhich has pierced your throat 
Has taken in many of your kind 
and tbrown tbam on the ground. (37) 
The halt No. 31 also givea the angw 
anggeated meaning The bait Noa. 60 and 41 
desofibe the ordinary fishermen of Kalaehl 
who are caught up in the whirlpooI of pas- 
sion and therefore cannot reach the other 
shore. On the other hand, the divers, or men 

of pontanq^iation, are nble to get at *trea- 

anfoafiftheaMiCQo^** TheyareawqrlbMi 

kaiachi and iti'i^babitants thriving on lüU- 
ing üalies, big and smsll. in creolis» 

In another bait fNo 42) at once revealing 
and cuncealing. the poet imagines a swan div- 
iag down in the deep and a Stork piaying in the 
sballow waters. He says : 

A swan faeds on pearls, 

■be divea daap down; 

He who plays in the shailows 

is only an ordinary bird. (42) 
Shah Abdul Karim is able to find an object 
or a human Situation which gives expression to 
bis personal emution and thought in an imper- 
Bonal way. Cowel atands lbr die lowar aotf in 
man bare: 

Camol of doabe I Wliy did he drink 
swaet, dean water? 

I vainly tried to induce him 

but he impulsively falls on the poisonous 

creeper. (23) 

Sasui (.see the buit Nus. 14, 17, 24, 26. 32. 
«3. 66. 69, 74, 16), Sohni (the baU Noa. 32, 62). 
Marui (the bait Nos. 30. 33. 48. SS). Mnmal (tha 

bait No. S n and Lila (the bait No. 59). the hero- 
ines of the Sindhi folk-tales present Shah Abdul 
Karim in the rule ot a female-lover and detlcit 
their heroes Punhu, Mehar, Khetsen, Rano, 
Cbanesar as Ood a la Indian mystioism. 

Shah Abdul Karim 's references to these 
tales bave allegorical significanee; be, tiurough 
these heroines of twin qualitiea— devotion and 
Bctton — seelca union with the Lover and finally 
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is one with Hirn. For example, the baita pertain- 

ing to the folk-tale Sosui Punhu: 

Move at u lasier pace, O Sausui, , 
for when the sun sets, it sets, . 
Punhu has already reached 
near the Hart moiiatain. (86) 
Thoie for whom we yeam 
are none but we ourselves, 
Now. O Doubt ! be gone 
we lecügiiise the Beloved. (74) 

In the third kind of J/ivu/i/ the rasa 
dhyani^ both the poet aiid.Ihe reader are left 
at a ttage where^ poe« as a whole, and not 
in paH^f ecintains the suggeated meaning. 

The parts — words. phrases, sentences — 
lose their iadependence in creating ihis 
ineaaing. The >yords hecome the unstruck 
»elasAy of the Word. Shah Abdul Karim lays 
in the State of trance, or wojd: 

What if the husband fprgot her? 

She has not forgotten him; 

No one will ever say 
. "there has been darkncss in her house. (12) 

There is only one lale 

Wh^ch I tecotinted yesterday; 

Sistera» don*t be angry with me, 

I cannot teil yott another. (29) 
Shah Abdul Karim's words are of the Sin- 
dhi language. only 29 words and one phrase are 
from Arabic and eight words are froin Hersian. 
But when it comes to the symbolic or suggested 
nieaning, Shah Abdul Itarim's poetiy. becomes 
indepiendent of words alid die rauler rises above 
tiiem. 

• - Till 19S3, the ppetic form of Shah Abdul 
Karim aod other Sindhi poet^ had not been 
rightly recognised. Many Sindhi scholars 
saw it based on "the laws of jungle" and 
not on those of prosody be(;ause they were 
conversant with Harn Amx and not with 
. Pingala Muni*8 Sanskrit varnik chhandas, 
the Prakrit>Apabhransa ma/r/i^ chhandas 
and the various chhandas in the modern In- 
dian languages. They thought that the rhyme 
came ungovernedly sometimes in the middle 
aod sometimes at the end ofthe |ine in their 
4>oetry. ' 



In 19S3, J.K. Bhavnani evinced a greater 
understanding of the Sindhi baits compose on 
the model of Tunvei Dufio and Büro Duhu of 
Dingal and Gujaraii, named them as "Ardha Doha 
Ardha Soratha** and **Ardha Soratha Ardha 
Doha** respectively and wrongly considered 
these two varieties as iUuu Sindhi QabUiyat 
(special Sindhi ability). 

Like Dohit and Soratha. which we know 
for many cenluries now. Tun\ er! Duho and Baro 
Duho have two Stichs (or four hemistichs) of 48 
matroM in total 'in eaeh of them for these, too« 
are varieties of Doha. But it is the rhyming 
scheme and varying number of matras (either 
13 or 1 1 ) in the 4ohemistich sequence that make 
the difference. 

A Tunveri Duho may be deflned as having 
in its firsi and tourih hemistich 13 malras each 
and in its second and third ones 1 1 malras, bolh 
rhyming at their close. But Boro Duho is its re- 
verse. In it we have II 'matnu each in the first 
and fourth hemistichs rhyming together. Two 
things stand out clearly that. in the first place, 
of tunveri Duho, and secondly. the 1 1 -malra 
hemistichs rh> nie together in all ihese lorms. 
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Abdul L«tif,Shah 

(1689A.D.— 1752A.D.) 

Sbah Abdul Latif was great-great grand- 
son of Sayyid Abdul Karim, great grandson of 

Sayyid Jamal, grandson of Say>id Abdul 
Quddus and son of Sayyid Sahah Habib. Shah 
Abdul Karim had niigrated from Matiari to Bulri. 
But this family of Sayyids, in the generation 
immediately befbre Si^d Shah Habib, however, 
was Ii Ving in his Hawaii or mansion which he 
had built in the village of Bhaipur mlUdSiiahqa 
where Shah Abdul Latif was born. 

In Hala laluqa there was anther village 
Kotri Mughal, which was not far from the 
Haweli. 1 he Mughals there had constructed a 
aanall Kot (protective Compound wall) around 
dieir mud houses. Hence their village was called 
Kotri Mughal of Sardar Shah Heg Mughal. Af- 
ter Shah l.atifs birth Shah Habib shilted from 
his Iloweli lo kotri. Both the villages are now in 
ruins and the simple mosque built by Laung 
faqir on. the sIte of the.house of Shah Abdul 
Latif s birth place is a lone vestige of the old 
" Hala haweli. 

But Bhit (mound) which is four miles away 
from Kotri and where the poet lived with his 
fuqirs during the last ten years of his life is a 
place of renown today. Thousands of people 
Visit Bhit to pay their respect and homage to 
the poet, who is also known as Bhitai Ohot (the 
Bridgroom of Bhit) after the name ofthat place. 

Habib Shah's Haweli is in Hala taluqa of 
the present Hyderabad (Sindh) district — a dis- 
trict. named after the city of Hyderabad founded 
by ühulam Shah Kalhoro, in 1 768, that is, a few 
years alter poet 's dealh. Ghulam Shah Kalhoro 
was a contemporary of Shah Abdul Latif and 
bis dilapidated tomb still exists. alongside the 
tombs of several Other members of the Kalhoro 
and Talpur dynasties, in the northern part of 
the plateau on which t)l9 city of Hyderabad is 
situated. 

From the height of the massive structure 
of Hyderabad Fort, one saw at that time the 
whole of Hyderabad city and the surrounding 
area spread out at one*s ftet. In the Bast glim- 



BioffxphtetJ En^lopaetÜa of Sufls (Skmüi Asla^ 

mers in the sun the Phuleli canal andM'tlM 
West are set the rocks against the brown coun- 
try side with patches of greenery here and there. 
This district presents a diversified look with the 
ränge of limestone hills (the (huiJo)» an expal^e 
of forests and a net-worfc of canals In Its lowar 
reaches. 

The Hala taluqa borders on the North at 

Naushahro; on the South at portion of the 
Tando district; on the Hast by the Thar Parkar 
district; and on ihe West at the river Sindhu is 
fertUe and bears rieh eropa. The Undhu Is a1ai^< 
rivei^-nearly 1 700 miles long from its sourde Iii • 
Tibet to the Arabien sea. Withindie limits from 
Kashmir to the sea. it ranges in width from 480 
to 1 600 \ ards. Its depth fluctuates Irom the av- 
erage niue to the harsh 24 fect. the latter during 
the freshes. The Sindhu is fomed In Sindhl smif 
and Story. 

The dimate of Hyderabad Is liice tliat of 
the other parts of Central: Sindh, with the sei« 

sons, though four in number. reasonably re- 
solved into two. the hot and the cold. succeed- 
ing one another so suddenly as to mak« no in« 
termediate diatinetion. Thus, frost-bite and sun* 
stroke may occur on one and the same day. The 
extremes of weather may bring harm to a person 
not belonging to this 'unhappy vallcy, but Its 
inhabitants devclop a synthetic power kecps. 
them physically tlt and spiritually high. 

A land of rieh diversity, of arid desert and ' 
fertile fields, of level plains and hilly regions« • 
of extremely hot and saverely cold seaaons, of 
the Sindhu river and the Arabian sea and also t 

meeting point of Hindu philosophy and Muiltan • 
thought, Sindh has fqr long periods seen 'unlty * 
in diversity'. Her poeu. through their synihciic 
and magical power, to whicb Coleridge exclu- 
sively appopriated th« Qfuno of imaginatlon*. 
composed sacred slokas in Sanskrit and ulao 
sang baits in sindhi. There has been poeiry In 
the very geography of Sindh. 

In this land — where many races of the *. 
World canie b\ sea from the South and by ruad * 
from the North and where great religion:» and 
philoaophies interacted— grew up generations 
of poets whose works are sublime in contenf. 
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Shah Abdul Latif ts easily üie grettest of them 
all. in Sindhi. 

The Risalo, Leipzig, 1866. Üial Shah Abdul 
Laiif lived for 67 years from 1680 to 1747. Dr. 
Trumpp seems to have based it on the foUow- 
ing notice <of Shah Abdul Latif in a blographi- 
cai work Miar i Salikan i Tariqat, in Persian 
about the holy men of Islam) reproduced in En- 
glish by Richard F. Burion in his book SinJh. 
and the races that inhabit the vuiiey oj the In- 
«hiM, p. 83: "thii aaliit wu the lon of Sayyid 
Habib Shah, and was bom in the beginning of 
the twelfth Century of the Hijrah Era (about 
1680). ...Me departed this life in A.H. 1 161. ...'The 
external evidence. however, gives the date of 
Shah Abdul Uüf 's death as 14 Safar, 1 16S A.H. 
(1752) baaed on the oral tradition among the 
(teqin of Dargah reeorded asalduously by Mirza 
Qaiich Beg and also in a written work 'Tuhfat 
al-Kiram that he lived as long as Hadrat 
Paighamber Sal'am and Hadrat Ali, that is, 63 
years. 

People in Sindh observe his death anni- 
versary on 1 4 Safar every year. Dr. Sorley also 
tays hl his Shah Abdul Uuf of Bhit (p. 1700),**..» 
the evidence it in fhvour of his having been 
bom in 1689 ind having^iied in 1 752." 

It is generally agreed by all Sindhi tehol- 

ars that Shah Abdul Latif was bom in the year 
1 102 A.H. (1689) in the well known Sayyid fam- 
ily. He was descended from Sayyid Haidar who 
was genealogically related to the Prophet 's and 
soo-fai-law Ali and hadcoawfrott Herst toSfaidh 
withAmirllauir hl 1398. It iiimerälfaigto know 
tbtft ■ man from Herat came to Sindh and founded 
one of the Houses of Sayyids. the House known 
for at least two great poets of the Sindbis — 
Shah Abdul Karim and Shah Abdul Latif. 

Sayyid Haider's father, Sayyid Mir Ali, was 
a man of means ad a God«fearing Citizen of Herat 
He was genjealogically. related to Imam Musa 

Kazim and ultimately to hadrat Ali. When Timur 

in the course of his campaigns, reached herat 
with his army, on his way to India, Sayyid Mir 
Ali accompanied by his six sons went to meet 
him and plaeed before hin aa many rupees as 
the number of soldiers in his troops. The num- 



ber OS soldicrs in Timur 's army was given in the 
Appendix to the Bayiin al-arißn is 2,62. 312 
AUamu Daudpota rightiy argues in his Siiah 
Karim BuM^a Wart Jo Kalam that this number 
seems to be incorrect in view of (i) the histori- 
cal fact putting this flgure at 92,000 and (ii) Mir 
Ali*s Position in life. 

Amir Timur was pleased with him and much 
inipressed by the demeanour of his sons. While 
still in Herat, he gave to four of them, the gov- 
ernorship of Ajmcr, Multen, Bakhar and 
Sewistan (now calied Sewhan) respectively, the 
last two now in Sindh. The fifth one preferred 
to remain at Herat in Charge of the fnmily's af- 
fairs during the absence of his father who was 
to Join Timur in his march to India. The sixth 
one, Sayyid Haidar Shah, chose not to accept 
any oflEice but to go to India with bis fiitber. 

After his arrival Ui India, Sayyid Haidar 
toolt permission of his liMher and Amlr Tfanur to 

move about in the country. In his travels he 
reached Hala Kundi (now calied Old hala) where 
he was entertained as the guest of Shah 
Muhammad bin Darya Khan, one uf the leaders 
of the Halas, originally a Hindu Iribe. For some 
reason, the Halas at that time were fined a sum 
of Rs. 525 by the governor of the place, Miran 
Muhammad. The Qne-was beyond the means of 
the poor Halas. 

Sayyid Haidar coming to know of this, paid 
off the amount of the fine on his own. and 
helped the Halas in their difficulty. The grateful 
Halas ' offered him . the hand of Shah 
Muiianmad*a daughter in Marriage. Sayyid 
Haidar. who had a wife and children already in 
Herat, ultimately accepted the offer and married 
the Sindhi girl Bibi Fatima. As Sayyid Haidar's 
mother, too, bore the same name — Bibi Fatima — 
the newly married lady came to be known as 
Bibi Suitana. 

Thus, Sayyid Haidar laid the foundatlon 
of a Sindhi family of the Sayyids, each succes- 

sive generation of w hich lived in Sindh and con- 
tracted marriages among the local Muslims who 
originally were Hindus and had become con-' 
verts to Islsm ander the growing influence of 
die Muslim rulers and their retlgion. 
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Sayyid Haidar had lived in Sindh for onc 
year and five months when the sad ncws of his 
father's dcath in Herat reached hiin. At ihat time. 
Bibi Sultan was pregnant. Before he embarked 
19011 iIm racnm jöiimey to Hent, he made a will 
that hia dtild, If aon« be catled after hia fkthei-'a 
name. Mir Ali, and if daughter. be named after 
her patemal grandrmother. A male child waa 
born. 

When Mir Ali. second in descent from 
Sayyid Haidar, grew up, her went to Herat to 
see his father. There he leamt to his grief that 
hit flMiMr, haviiiglived three^eara and twenQr- 
atvwn däfM after hia remrn to Herat had diö. 
Sayyid Haidar had two grown-up sons in Herat. 
When they came to know that they had a third 
brother too, they would not give him a due share 
of the father's bequest. 

The court decided that a Itttle less than 
one-third of their inherlted fortune be given to 
Mir All, Mir Ali, too, tnmedlately after 6ia re- 
turn to Sindh sent two-thirds of hiapafrimoiiy 

to his step-brothers, though they were sepa» 
rated from him by about a thousand miles. 

As stated earlier, Sayyid Mir Ali of 
Halakundi was the grandson of M^r Ali Herati.. 
He had three sons: , 

0) Sayyid Sharafuddin, 

(ii) Sayyid Ahmed and 

(ia)9^dMDrtaai: 

The third Sayyid had no iaaue änd. the 

families of the first and second Sayyids came to 
be known afterwards as the Sharaf Pota and the. 
Miran Pota respectively, the latter after the name 
of Sayyid Ahmed's.son, Sayyid. Mir. The_. 
Sayyida lived In Hala for a^oot Ihirty years. and . 
then a ittnlor part of their clan ahifted to a vii- 
tage, not vecyllprflomI^lä,Mata-¥ntf^^ . 
Matiari. 

In Mata-Waro-Goth, as the name sug- 
gesl. there lived a faqir, who used to sit on 
a way-side and keep always a pitcher, matu, 
füll of water for the wayfarera. The.&ayyids 
In their tlmea tried to' change the n^m9 .q$ 
Matiari to Mat Alvi or in.thi ^ersian Script 
Mat * Alvi. But the native name of the to.wn 
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Mätiaii persisted for the reaaon of ita almfFli 
and easy articulation. 

Düring their stay in Matiari, the Sayyida 
were divided into four important clans of the 
Jarar Pota« the Baqil Pota, the Musa Pota and 
the Mu'in Pota. Some of diem shifted to many 
nearby idlla^ and'towna.heeanae of th^ir in- 
creaäe in number hardship of livellhood and 
domejtic quarreis. Shah Abdul Karim and Shah 
Abdul Latif belong to the Jarar f^ta, a. brauch, 
of the Sharaf Pota. 

Shah Abdul Karim migraicd iiom Matiari 
to Buril and came to be known as the Bulri a- 
WmhPIr, orthePirof ButrL.Hiaaäi Sayyid Jamal 
Shah died'ia Bolri aa a nuirtyr in a jood eanaa.:.. 

A gang of dacoits robbed a widow living there 

and decamped with all the valuables she had, 
Sayyid Jamal Shah chased the robbers and gave 
his life in the encounter with them. After his 
death his son Sayyid Abdul Quddus settied. . 
himaelf hl Matiari. 

But hiaaon Shah lfaibi^«^ngwith.hia'te- 
ily left MMiary and aettied down Iii BMpur vU- 

läge in Hala laluqa, where his illustrious son 
Shah Abdul Latif was born. Shah Habib kept 
upto the family tradition of piety, devotion to 
God and service of the peopie. He was 'a per- 
fect Man of God*. People from far and wicfe would 
viait him tb aeek hia bleaainga. With d^utlfw (tiir^ ' 
ban) on hia iiead, imbih (rosary) ii^ his hand, 
grcen over-garment on his robust body. his dark 
eyes, shining forehead. flowing beafd, henna- 
dyed hair, he iuoked a consummate piciurc of 
leamlhg!^ and piety. Ilräien freb ftdllvid^^^^ '/ 
he tiaed to come'oiit and^t w\Äi fff»iA* ot '^ 
carpet, in olaro; or compouild. of bis Hawelt, . 
where the spiritually starved heard his winge<i. ' 
words and the bodily sick had the painoreliev» 
ing, strength-giving medicines ofetdiitiveberba 

ailmcnta. ; :.' •..:•.#!'.•-•-.•••• / v-J 

Novicesinr the fleld'^poeify ippiro^ ' 
him for advice and instrtiCtion. tfe lB^e<f'6ii' ' 

their usiiig. Sindhi, the language of the people, 
and not Persian. the court language, as a ve- 
hicle of their thoughts and feieilings for it was in 
one*i öWiiativetöh^'thal'bne could eicpMaa 
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ihem best. He believed that there must be ca- 
dencc and rhythm in all that was to be poetry. 

In his discourses, Shah Habib quoted ex- 
tensively from the Qur'ao* the Hadith and the 
Sfaunü balls ineludiiig tluise of his predccai- 
sor, Shah Abdul Karin. In hia ffawtlU as in a 

Gurukul or Ashram, there prevailed an atmo- 
sphere of thought — the atmosphere. which 
would stimulate and satisfy the natural urge in 
all visiting peopie to know the 'why', the 
'wharaftire' and tka 'how* of thfaigi within and 
around-ttiflni^Bid would hritiation dlffefant per-* 
sotts In diff^nt post-schooling disciplines of 
study, e.g. medicine, occult. science, philoso- 
phy, poetry, every one trying to find iruth in his 
own particular domain of knowledge. 

Shah Habib gave charms and amulets, be- 
sides indigenous medicines, to the sick and of- 
ftlod tNnayafi to Godlbr tiiMiii^lillcalty. 1910 

peoplOt too, showed utmost consideration to* 

him and did voluntarily the Jobs of shepherding 
his flock, cultivating his Haweli had their food 
from the common kitchen, run by them. 

It is Said that Shah Habib married three 
times, one after the other, for the sake of prog- 
eny. Yet he did not hav« a male ehiidi to kaep^ 
eontinttod th* tfofooMMMf» 00 film ymafr 
Sayyids. He opened his anguishedilMMIO'ti 
iforMM of Ma dmaa* Mmkham^mmm. 

The dervesh not ottty MOMed him with 
birth of a son, but also made a prophency that 
he would be qutb, or the Pole Star, of his era. Ho 
desired that the son bom be named after himr— 

Comptsstonate*, Abdul Qadir, *servant of the 

All Powerfuir, Abdul Wahhab. 'servant of the 
All Munificent', Abdul Latif» 'servant of the AU 
Gracious', etc. 

Shah Habib's first wife gave birth to a 
inalo dilni» who, aooooding to<Mninl|p mmtf^ 
dootfa» wMoittotf AMliriUiHl iM«H^^«^ 

soon died. Shah Habfh gave the same name 
also fo his second-bom fVom her. Thercaf- 
ter Shah Abdul Latif had no uterine brother. 
Shah Jamal« whose grandson of Ifti tMM 



name succeeded Shah Abdul Latif,. was hia 

half brother. 

Abdul Latif 's real mother belonged to the 
famiiy of Makhdum Dayani, a *majzub', i.e. 'a 
man tooehad by divine luancy*. üb waa alao 
oalled makhdum AraM^ aa he Jiad eome ft«Bi- 

Arabia. His mausoleum still exists in Old Halii 
Thus. Shah Abdul Latif. was descended from 
parents, paternal and maternal, who were both 
spiritually elevated and socially privileged. Foi^ 
aa we know, the aoeiety noMod the Sayyida with« 
supenHtfooafeapeot . 

Tho ohfld'aMLiMulIüttf; pcedtetod^tv 
be the Pole Star of hiatiaiai» wat notUke aoy 

other child. Though bom to a position of dig- 
nity and power, he was very humble in his ways. 
He spent days by himself beside flowers and 
buds, birds and beasts. in the olaro of hie> 

BawtlL Ho tovod-adimaei a Holl h» iiiimiirt 
non nia-nnMV 

SiMA>heMll^ too» oaoÜM'bo ao Binnh*ll9i 
himself at timwilHt he waa>mooven conscious 

of his son's presence in his room. Yet he (Shah 
Habib) was a man ol worldly prudence. So, when 
he sent his son, now aged 5 or 6, to receive 
schooliOihMfltion from AkhtmdkNttc Muhammads 
MMrifcof ^llf«vinimai<Mo<aen'lkaiiA it ia aeii^dH^ . 
Mwiah to leam anything beyond *Atir, the 
first letter of the aiphabet, and also that of 'Al- 
lah'. Upon this. he embraced him warmly and 
said^ to him: ' You are right and on the patfa of 

lintfh'lltaL'opcning iiMof itea^jrtMMrft^ 
l»*oilH<ln an^CtMji of Ihiewiedii. »üto» 
ittew this mystie MHii im mm JwiHiHel dl> 
HiM aeiwor inaneMltMi* 

Shah Abdul Latif, it seems, paid heed to 
his fathcr's advice and rose to be a learned man 
of his times — a man having superb mastery over 
his mother-tongue Stndhi and goed knowledge 
of AfiMo, Pnolani. Hhidl' mdi etfnp Immunpae 
aChb time and cHme. The Rieiin-wuniatakably 
Shows that he had studied the Qur'an and the 
Traditions, Suflsm and Vedanttsm. partly due to 
his academic training befitting a scion of the 
Sayyidh amT partly dM- W Mi pewonal o b e ei * • 
vaHon of life i»tflo eott|MUir O0 Jogis and , 
Sauyaaina hi Mo younn: aget Hl» naniral faol» 
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ing, later in life, was that mere book-learned- . 
ness was no aid to the knowledge of Allah in 

His varicd manifcstations. 

This should not lead us to believe that he 
was an illiterate person, for such diatribes 
against book-learning were a common feature 
of the Sufi poetry. Another bait, in quick suc- 

cession. not only testifles to his knowledge of 
'Alif in particular, but also of the alphabct in 

geneial. He says: 

O scribe! as you write ' Alif and 'Lani" together, 
Sü üur Üciovcd is close to our soul. 

Mir Ali Sher Qani* Thattawi, who wrote an 
account of Sindh and Itf mtin eitles and 
bolymen is his Persion work lUhafat al-Kiram 

(1767) fifteen years afterthe Sufi poet's death, 
regards Shah Abdul Latif's agile, literate and 
arithmetically correct Statement, vi:.. Yak Mu- 
ghal beh budah as a miracle and all his knowl- 
edge as a soit of special revelation. 

He does so out of great devotion to him 
and brings him near to the Prophet, who also is 
sdd to liave l»een an «Hnuni**. The woid **iimoii'*, 

as it is mentioned in the Qur^an for the Prophet 
before Revelation, has been generally translated 
as "illiterate" by almost all the commentators of 
the Qur'an. 

This word is the opposite ol ahl &l-kiiab^ 
or man of Law, given by God. As the Prophet 
did not know tiie Law of Ood previous to the 
Revelation of the Qur'an, he was referred to as 
an'nunnd".- • - 

Shah Abdul Latif was an "ummi" in the 
sense that he was not an ^'ahl al-kttab" (man of 
the Book\ though the kitab (Book) in ihe form 
of the Qur'an he knew so well. In the main, he 
was a great man of tariqah and not otshari 'ah 
in the striet sense of the teim. 

' The Holy Qur*an In Arable, Romi*s 
Mathnawi in Perslan and Shah Abdul Karim's 
baits in Sindhi — all in manuscript form, these 
were Shah Abdul Latif s never-failing friends 
with whom he conversed day by day. Though 
tfiere livas not inttcirof book-lewning In Sin<ttii 
artbat time, he must have received bis ediiea- 
tioh in aecordance witii the fkmüy tradition öf 
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the $ayyids and this is amply borne out by 
many Arabic quotation from the Qur'an and the 
Hadith in his various "Surs". 

Shah Abdul Latif had an unflinching faith 
in the great Persian poet Rumi. Here l'ears to 
him in half a dozen baits, as in the foilowing 
one: 

The vdiole creation seeks Him,- 

He is the Fount of Beauty, thus Rumi says; 

If you but unlock yourself. you will see Him. 

The Sufi poet knew Shah Abdul karim's 
composiiions, sonie of which aic irucrmingled 
with his own in the Risalu, and also many popu- 
lär Bhakti OMnpositions in Hindi and various 
otber languages of North India. 

Shah Abdul Latif remahied in the eompany 
of children who scampered about In the open, 
the in hüls and dales. in the desert and lakes 

and sang the Sindhi baits. striving in soul the 
love for solitudc and infiniiude. He saw women 
spinning at their charkha, the potior at his 
wfaeel, the Uacksniitb at bis unvil, the river-fiuers 
and desert-dweliim, die tbunder and the rain, 
the flight ofbirds in. the blue sky, the changing 
moods of man and nature, and wove all these 
experiences in the spi^itual w^rp and woof.of 
his immortal poetry. 

In the yuung Latif, the peuple saw with no 
uncertain eyes the. wonderfol signs of his fu« 
ture.greatness. Watayo, a.dervesh of Thatta, 
presented to him two flowers. symbolically 
meaning thereby that he saw in htm.the firagrant- 
spirit and radiant sparklc of Siudh. 

At the age of 13 oi 14. Shah Abdul Latif 
came in close contact with the octogenarian 
Shah Inat, a greui Sutl poet of his day and re- 
mahied hi touch with him tili his death faire. 1712. 
Shah Abdul Latif and Shah Inat*s grandson, 
Shah Bilal, who also grew to be a poet, though 
less known, .of j^e Kalhoro times, were of the 
same age. 

Yet Shah Inat feit niore drawn to S)"h 
Latif 's compelling charm of the baiis. Shah Üilal 
marked äme at the very point from whlere he 
Started, wboreas- Sbah Abdul Latif floated-fais • 
ideas in words and meaning that were perfectly 
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fused. Shah Bilal. unlike Shah Abdul Latif, was 
so pusillanimous as tu niakc ihc protagoni«t a 
mere observcr and not a "sunerer'. 

It is on record that Shah Abdul Latif Vis- 
ited the grand old poet of Nasarpur, Shah inat, 
quite a number of times That he admired bis 
versei and had great respect for him is eletr 
from the Act that he lued to feel such an urge 
to go and meet him Ihat he would cross fifteen 
long, but really not-so-\veary, milcs froni his vil- 
lage Kotri to Nasarpur in the same district. Thcre 
he recited to him his own verses composed on 
the model of those of his (Shah Inat 's) on the 
conunon tbemes. 

He woiUd do so in the same manner as a 
respeetfül aad teeeptive i)upil might recapim- 
lata in other words what his Master had said 

earller. Shah Inat was delighted to see that Sliah 
Abdul Latif toolc to poetry so naturally. 

One day the young I.atif, caught in the 
conflict of the phases of qah: (detracted from 
reality) and bast (expanded to reality), came to 
Shah Inat The latter gave him solaee saying: 

>newing the tough mountaln passes, 

don't slacken your pace (O Sasui I); 

It is only tiie worldly lovers 

who are scared by the difficult paths; 

First, you deck yourseif with the garland of 

Reality, 

Then, says Inat, Punhti will soon take care 
of you. 

Shah Abdul Latif weot home reassured and 

sang; 

In the face of the rough mountains. don't 
slow down your pace, Says Latif. pursue 
punhu's path vigorously through the passes. 

O Sasui, feel the fire of love for Punhu and 
fiure fofward, 

though he be hard, let there be great hope 

in you; 

Why say the beloved is far away, 

When He is nearer to you ihan your very eyes? 

In the beginning. Shah Abdul Latif's po- 
etry had an elenient of Improvisation, but after 
a few years it gave place to vinAlcation of his 
iadividual genius. 



Shah Inat died when Shah Abdul Latif was 
around twenty. The facts that Shah Abdul Latif 
was deeply influenced by him and that he lov- 
ingly admired his poetry after his death may be 
verified from the comparative study of Shah 
Abdul Utirs.^^Surs" and Shah Inat's **Sunids* 
which brings to the fore many parallel baits in 
thought and form. Shah Inat paved the way for 
emergencc of Shah Abdul Latif as the greatest 
poet of Sindhi language. 

About the same time , another incident of 
great importance occurred in his life; he chanced 
to Visit the aiUng daughter of Mim Mughal Bog, 

a descendant of Shah heg Arghun (d. 1 522) and 
of Chengiz Khan in the remote past. Mirza Mugal 
beg was of choleric temper but he had great faith 
in Sayyid Shah habib, the Spiritual guide of the 
laity. So, when his daughter feil ill, he sent for 
him to obtafai an amulet to ward off die evil spirit 
around her. Shah habib being himself unwell 
sent his son to offer on his behalf the blessings 
of the Sayyids. 

Shah Abdul Latif saw the ailing daughter 
and was Struck by her beauty. His youthful heart 
missed a beat or two. He held her little finger in 
his hand and feit her sich pulse through the tip 
ofthat flnger. He said, as if inspired: the propbet- 
poet in him was on his lips now: 

One whose finger is in the Sayyid*s hand 
need fear no fiiU, 

But such a prayer of Shah Abdul Latif to 
God for her recovery and well-being incensed 
Mirza Mughal Beg, her father, instead of con- 
soling mm. He diought that the young man by 
holding her hand in his hand dared to hint of 
marriage with her. Coming to know of Shah 
Abdul Latif's love at first sight. Shah Habib 
made a formal proposal to the Arghun for his 
son's marriage with his daughter. The Arghun 
did not say anything to the Sayyid in reply, but 
adopted such means as compelled him to leave 
Kotri for Haweli. bag and baggage The Sayyids 
built his Haweli at a place not very for from 
Kotri. 

A dcjected love may became a poei Ii was 
cerlainly the frustration in love' which helped 
to mature Shah Abdul LatiPs mind. An unusual 
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youth. he did not think of taking away his be- 

loved by any anti-social means. Instead. the 
restlessncss now gave edgc to his poclic scn- 
sibility to cai vc out a nichc toi himsetf in the 
World of commitment beyond oneself. leaving 
behind the world cominiiineiit to one seif or 
one*s own immediate interest. Now he was ia 
the ev cr glorious realm of the Reality, far away 
from the world ol'physical l'orms. 

One Ol ihusc days he happcned to see 
Sonic thirsty goats rushing to the bank of 
Sangro canal to quench their thirst with its cool, 
sweet water. When they had thelr fill, they 
abused the water with their excreta and did not 
wait to have another lock at the bank. Had they 
not drunk their fill, they would not have sullied 
the pure water. The poet introspected, and from 
within him Howed the verse: 

May I forever seek and never see the belov cd! 

Abdul Latif, like many others of this land. 
knew Hiisain*s love for hlnd or India. Ii is said 
Husain had expressed his desire to leave the 
then Iraqian world of tttrmoil and live in peace 
here in India. 

The circumstances attending the Sufi 
poet's passing away w ould move anyone. Aban- 
doning the idea ol \ isiiing Karbala. the Sutl poet 
returned to Bhit. He wore a black, sombre gar- 
ment and wem into a solitary Chamber. He re- 
mained there for twenty days together and took 
occaslonally a few morsels of food. On the morn- 
ing of the twenty-first day, he came oitt and took 
a bath. 

Then he lay down and pullcd a sheet over 
himself. He asked his faqirs to play music and 
sing songs. There was music and seng or three 
days and lo 1 '*Latif, the Lord« was observed in 

Love." Thus he passed into the enternity very 

quietl>. Wiiat a beautiful poetry in that dealh ! 
He had many friends in Ufe and many witnesses 
to his death. 

Shah Abdul Latif died on the 14th of Safar 
1 165 A.H. (1752 A.D.) and his earihly reniains 
were laid at rest according to his own will, by 
the feet of Mahmud Shah. The 14th Safiir is the 
date on which the annual fair in the sacred 
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memory of the Sufi poet is held around his mau- 
soleum at Biüi. 1 hc mausoleum coniains the 
tombs of Shali Abdul Latif and his immediate 
successor Sayyid JanuU Shah. Jamal Shah, with 
the money donated by the Sindh niler, Ofaulam 
Shah Kalhoro. built the mausoleum over Shah 
Abdul Latirs impressive tomb in 1754. 

One of the inscriptions over its door saya 

that its construction by Idan. a well-known ma- 
son of the times. was compleic within two years 
of the Sufi poet's death. 1 hc tw o inscriptions in 
Persian over the door of the mausoleum and on 
a wall of the mosque to its North show, accord- 
ing to the Abjd System of calculation, the ycar 
of his death as 1 16S A.H. (17S2 A.O.) 

Shah Abdul Latif *s mausoleum is a plaoe 

of pilgrimage for all people from all wallcs of life. 
To the ignorant masses Shah Abdul Latif is a 
patron saint of their secular affairs and a Spiri- 
tual guide in the turmoil of life. The educated 
go to him in search of a universal mind. There 
the fidthlUl look for the Are which has emitted 
the smoke of this worldly existence ind the 
skeptics fcel that if is possible that god should 
exist then in that case. He must cxist there. 

In sum. Shah Abdul Latif Icd the simple 
and meaninglul life of a Bhakti-movement poet. 
The Tuh/ut al-Kiram referred to him as an ummi. 
Since then the word **ummi** has been usually 

translated as **an illiterate person'* by the Sin- 

dhi biographers. The antonym of (■•/// cil-Kitab, 
or a man of Law in the form of the Qur'an he 
knew quitc well); he was a man of lariqah, and 
not of shari'ah in the strict sense of the term. 

There were many historical changes dur- 
ing his life-time, bat he was not coneenied with 
them directly. The contemporaiy history passed 

through the cruciblc of his mind and e.\pressed 
itself in his kaUniti he. by expressing himself. 
gave the most vocal expression to his times. 
1 hus. he was the most rcpresentative Sindbi 
poet of his age. 

Besides. there was, as we have observed, 
an inner integrity in his life and worfc. His life 
was a piece of poetry and his poetry an uncon- 
scious record of his life was a piece of poetry 
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and his poetry an ttnconscious record of bis 

lifo. The two parts wcrc the onc organic whole. 
He was the author of one work and we ought to 
read all his Surs in order to appreciate any one 
of them. A man of "Ishq Haqiqi, or the true Love, 
in his life, his Rhalo is one long wail of firaq, 
or Separation. 

Ever aware of the reality which had its roots 

in the rural Sindh, Shah Abdul Latif never lost 
contact with the simple colloquia! speech. 
Whereas inany of his contemporaries adopted 
Pcrsian, the ianguage of their rulers, and imi- 
tated the ontlandiah poets in their choice of dic- 
tion, Images and poetic form, he expressed him- 
self, as a nile, in pure and simple Sindhi and 
also in a simple manner even dnring periods of 
personal spiritual ferment. 

The Sindhi Ianguage developed a lot at 
his hands. as he went on apprehending finer 
distinctions amung classes uf objects and of 
ideas — ^the objects and ideas, which, though 
varied. spealc of imity at the base. He described 
his impersonalised emotion in the indigenous 
Doha form and enriched it (doha) with his many 
innovations. 

Thus. the Sindhi bait became a blanket 
term for several kinds of the Doha form — Doha, 
Soratha, Baro Duho, Tunveri Duho and their 
varied placings side by side. He recited his baits 
to create a definite ethos for his Wai songs— 
the Wai songs, which he sang in the meiodic 
folk forms. 

The effortless use of Alankaras in his po- 
etry gives US the feeling of being in a particular 
place at a particular time. He aaw and described 
and let us ste what he saw. He deviMd the Im- 
personal Vibhavas (objective correlatives) to ex- 
press his personal cmotions effectivcly cnough 
to engender Rasa in us. l-ssentially a lyrical poet, 
he objectified his eniotions by describing the main 
events in the life-siories of his heroines Sasui, 
Maru, Sohni. fluri and others. 

Shah Abdul Latif imbibed the best of Is- 
lam and Hinduism and helped develop a type of 
Sufism which was more Indien in its character. 
His worli Risalo is not a phllosophical treatise. 



but it propounds through the love-songs the 
doctrine of advaita. AJvaifavada in its politi- 
cal and social implications is opposed to the 
narrow set-up of theocracy and to the vast dis- 
parities on grounds of wealdi, h^redity« etc. Re- 
ligion on the Sufl poet is universal brotherhood 
Though he was bom in a particular religious 
Community, he belongs to the one fiunily of Man. 
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Abdul Qadir Sani (d. 1533 A.D.) 

The new leadcr of ihe Qadiriyyas at Uch 
was Shaikh Muhammd's etdest son, Shaikh 
*Abdu*l-Qadir Sani. While a young man 'Abdu*l 
Qadir was obsessed with music and travelling. 
On his journeys. much to thediagust of his or- 
thodox father, he would take a meals laded up 
with nuisital insirunients. Shaikh • Abdu"l-Qadir 
was not unlike a number of oiher successfui 
sufis wbose early lives had been filled with an 
appreclation of worldly delights änd who had 
then suddenly imdergone a conversion to mys- 
ticism. His hagiographer relates the story. While 
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hunting in the forest 'Abdu'l-Qadir heard 
Strange and disturbing cries firom a partridge. 

At the same time a wandering dervish 
eame to him telling him that soon he too would 
cry in anguish at his Separation from God. Sud- 
denly 'Abdu'l-Qadir experienced an aversion to 
anything connected witfa the world. Later he re- 
nounced bis ofRcial post as well as hla beloved 
music and replace them with a new, intensely 
mystical illumination and love of the Divine. 

The Langah ruler of Multan was incensed 
by ' Abdu'l-Qadir Sani's sudden resignaiion 
troin the government. Moreover the Shaikh re- 
ttttaed all farmam of graata and atipaida he 
had received to the Sultan, bnisquely inform- 
ing him they ahould be given to someone eise. 

His independence had a somewhat pre- 

dictable result and for several years the Shaikh 
was beset by the privations associated \vi(h an 
eiratic incoine. Finaliy the Sultan relented, 
apologized to the Shaikh and invited him to 
court. However the Shaikh declined, on the pre- 
text that he could not disturb his ascetic life. 

Shaikh 'Abdu*l-Haqq credits Shaikh 

*Abdu'l-Qadir withamultitude of miracles. The 
most significant power attributed to him was 
ihe curing of diseases, in the same way as the 
first Shaikh 'Abdu'i-Qadir Jilani. When a 
plague Struck Multan, those who ate grass 
where Shaikh ^AbduM-Qadir Sani performed his 
daily ablutions were instantly cured. It was also 
commonly believed that the Prophet ad appearcd 
to the Shaikh and his disciples. 

Naturally. too. the supernatura! Clements 
atiachcd to legends of Shaikh ' Abdu'l-Qadir 
Jilani (the founder) must havc greatly contrib- 
uted towards firmly establishing the Qadiriyya 
Order in Smd and the Punjab. According to Dara- 
Shukoh, Sahikh 'Abdu'l-Qadir converted a large 
number of Hindus to Islam, as well as causing 
many way ward Muslims to adopt a pious life. 

In 940/1 533. Shaikh AbduM Qadir Sani was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Shaikh 'Abdur- 
Razzaq, was however held the post briefly, dy- 
ing on 5 Jumada 1 1 942/1 December 1535. His 
place was assumed by his son, Shaikh Hamid, 
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who had been trained by his grandfather, Shaikh 

'Abdu'l-Qödir Sani. A great favourite with all 
the Muslim popuIation in uch, he was show- 
ered with gifts and grants which he apparently 
enjoyed disposing of. 

Early in Akbar*s reign, the Sadru's-Sudur, 
Shaikh OadaM Kamboh, succeeded in havfaig die 

Shaikh summoned to Agra from Uch. angered at 
this, the Shaikh cursed both Shaikh Goda'i was 
disgraced with him. Many sufis and holy men 
ascribed iheir sudden fall to beiug cursed by 
Shaikh Hamid. 
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Abdv'l-Wahhab (d. 1606/07 A. B.) 

AbduM -Wahhab was a prominent aufl 
poet. He chose the life of an itlnerant dervish. 
His desire for a spiritual life and his passion for 

study and travel, inspired by his father, was 
deeply implanted. Shortly after his father's death 
him mother also pnssed away. From Gujarat and 
the Deccan uccumpunicd by a small party he 
travelled to Malabar and then to Ceylon. 

Nowhere, did he remain for more than a 
few days unless the ccmpany of some eminent 
*alim and the urge to improve hia religious 
Imowledge detained him. The group made it a 
practica not to beg food from the local popula- 
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tion. surviving on discardcd butcher's bones 
and vvhcat grains which they coUected in the 
fields and made inlo a soup. 

Düring the journey the travellers had a 
number ol intercsting experiences, including a 
meeting «t Malabar with a yogi ucetic to whom 
had been attributed great miraculous powers. 

He claimed he could see a fort made of gold and 
invitcd them to enter it by perfonning certain 
thaumaturgical exercises. 

Crowds offnen and wonicn gathered with 
Otterings ot lood and money but the yogi re- 
fiised to accept either. But he listened atten- 
tively to the preacbing by Shaikh *Abdtt*l- 
Wahhab's party, and the Shaikh was later tO 
Claim that their impact had made the yogi a true 
Muslim, prompling him to forget his fort of gold. 
The Story is a stock-in-trade lale, populär 
around the time of the 14th Century of confron- 
tatlon between aufia and yogia, with Ihe inevi- 
table ending in a Muslim victory. 

From Ceylon or Malabar Shaikh *Abdtt*l- 
Wahhab seems to have travelied to Mecca in a 
merchant ship. By the time he reached the holy 
town he had acquired sufficient religious edu- 
cation to act as an 'alim and he was skilled as a 
calligrapher. Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi saw in Shaikh 
'Abdu*l-Wahhab not only a fellow coimtryman 
bttt a promising mind likely to be an aaset to his 
own mystical miasion. 

He invited Shaikh * AbduM-Wdihab to stay 

and, as was his custom. to help him copy manu- 
scripts. Shaikh "Abdu'l-Wahhab was undecided. 
Accordihg to Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq the impact 
of Shaikh *Aii Muttaqi'a remarkible spiritual 
powers and scholarship finalty prompted Shaikh 
*iUKluM-Haqq to accept t|iö invitation. He was 
remained of his father'ö advice that he should 
not associate witii sdints who were involvcd 
wiih the Du wai-jüsinu and in intluencing rul- 
ers; and in influencing rulers; probably Shaikh 
' Abdtt'l «Haqq was referring in this story tot he 
Shattariyya saints. Shaikh Bahlul and his 
brother, Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. for Shaikh 
'Abdu'l Wahhab's father had advised his son 
to becoine the disciple of such sulis as Shaikh 
'Ali Muttaqi. 



Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Wahhab dccidcd to grasp 
the opportuniiy presented and remain with 
Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi. Shaikh 'AbdulM-Wahhab 
declded to grasp the opportunity presented and 
remain with Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi. 

Shaikh *Abdu*l -Wahhab was an expert in 

Persian masta'liq. On his teacher's advice. how- 
ever, he began practising the Arabic naskh in 
which the Qur'an had been copied. Soon he 
became an experi in writing naskh and speut a 
great deal of time copying Shaikh *Ali Muttaqi*8 
drafta and collating them with the original. 
Shaikh Abdu'l-Haqq illustrated Shaikh 'Abdu'l- 
Wahhab's devoiion to his pir by leliing of how, 
when an urgent copy of a raanuscript of 12,000 
Verses was needed, Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Wahhab in 
additicm to his normal work completed the manu- 
wript in twelve days, copying 1,000 vertes each 
night. 

Until the day of bis death. Shaikh *Abdu*l- 

Wahhab remembered his teacher's advice to 
Chooae a dervish's life of poverty in preference 
to any other alternative. With the exception of a 
brief visit to üujarat after the death of Shaikh 
•Ali Muttaqi, Shaikh-Haqq he wem to Gujarat 
to settle some business connected with his 
fiunily's property. However. it is possible that 
in reality thia viait may have been to atart a cam- 
paign against the Mahdawls. They were cer- 
tainly expecting the Shaikh and coniinually pes- 
tered him with awake ward questions in debates. 

At Ahmedabad his house was surrounded 
by a Mahdawi mob and he only managed to es- 
cape by jumping the wall. Perhaps the most mi- 
raculous feat attributed to Shaikh 'AbduM- 
Wahhab waa hia forty days* journey by boat 
from mecca to Gujarat and the sixteen days' re- 
turn journey. After leaving Mecca he was back 
ihere in time to perform the next year's pilgrim- 
age on 10 zuM-hijja. 

Like his teacher, Shaikh "Abdu'l -Wahhab 
also earned his living by copying manw^ipts. 
This however, was insufßcient to support him. 
Some time between the age and forty and fifty 
he married for the first time and started a family. 
Previously anything be had obtained xu/uiuh 
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he gave away, his only possessions being some 
clothes and matciial for copying manuscripts. 

After his marriage he retained some of the 
fufuh as his faniÜN 's sharc. himself follovving 
Ihe same path as betöre. His khanqah became a 
haven for Indiuii pilgrims whom he enteriained 
and to whom he gave money and provision for 
their journey to Medina. 

The Shaikh continued to lecture on FiqK 
Hadis and Arabts lexicography close to the 

Ka'ba. His moments away from lecturing, 
prayer and meditation were spent copying his 
precious manuscripts. In old age, although his 
eyesight was weak he managed to continue the 
same routine. 

, The people of Mecca, who were generally 
interested in the sufi Orders of the western l8> 

lamic World, gave Shaikh 'Abdu'l-VVahhab the 
title of second Shaikh Abu'l-Abbas Ahmad al- 
Mursi (6I6/121Q-689/1287) An Andalusian, 
Shaikh Abu'l-Abbas was known to have made a 
great contribution to popularizing the Shazilliya 
silsila, From Morocco to Egypt and firom Syria 
to Arabia the Shazilliyyas scored great success. 

Althottgb unconcemed with his own fiune 
Shaikh 'Abdtt*l*Wahhab was impresscd by the 
Spiritual attainments of Shaikh Taju'd-Din ibn 
♦Ata'u'lah 'Abbas (d. Cairo 709/1309), the au- 
thor of Lala ' ij al-minanji Manaqib al-Shaikh 
Abu'l'Abbas wa Abu'l'Hasan, a biography of 
Shaikh Abu'l *Abbas and his teacher, Shaikh 
AbuM-HasanShazUi. 

In his writings Shaikh *AbduM*Wahhab 
made a subtle distinction between '///« (knowl- 
edge) and zikr (recollection >. He asserted that 
Mim might be likened to fuod which was indis- 
pensable for human beings and was a source of 
universal benefit. Zikr, on the other band« he 
believed to be Eike a medicine to be used occa- 
sionally to eure illness. 

To him the sufi teaching that mystics 
should be almost perpctually involved in zikr 
really meant that those who de\ oted theniselves 
to virtuous deeds were actually doing Just that. 
To him the Performance of obligatory prayer, 
recitation of the Qttr*an and the teaching of re- 
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ligious subjects were all forms of zikr. Those 

who abandoned studyiiig and teaching and 
turned their backs on the woiid relinng into 
seclusion and dedicating themselves to zikr, 

wete to SiialUi *Abdu*l -WUibab's adiid repiac- 
tng food by medicine. 

Using the same analogy he maintained 
that in the early stages of sufi Initiation, nov- 

ices were diseased by their worldly involve- 
ments and needed a continuing remedy which 
should be zikr and meditation. Like sagcs ot ihe ' 
past who improved their morals and whu^e ac- 
tiont wete nüeritorious, they contbiued to spread 
religious knowledge, and he believed tiiat no 
saintty person could ignore the acquisition of 
Icaowledge. 

Once a dervish asked the Shaikh whether 
namz (prayer) should be preferred to zikr. His 
reply was highly meritorious. constant zikr 
helped to obtain the stage of unio-mystica lead- 
ing to aimihilation into the Wahdat. Unable to 
explain this mystical stage he remarked that it 
was an indescribable mystical perception which 
was intended to be experienced. 

Once it was perceixed ii Iclt an indelible 
mark on the devoiee's niind. Referring to the 
da wat-iasma* preached by some mystics, the 
Shaikh observed that although he was not aware 
if they had experienced the war/ (imion) he did 
know that they were rude and impatient. 

Moreover if one failed to treat them with 

respect they became vindictive. The keys to 
mystical practices. believed Shaikh "AbduM- 
wahhad. were social ethics. forcbcaiance and 
a readiness to make sacritlces in he cause of 
others. 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-Wahhab defined zikr- 
Ikhafl (silent zikr) as a form of recollection re- 
cited in such a way that no-one close could hear 

it. His disciples drew his attention to the State- 
ments by some sufis that zikr i-khafi was to be 
pertormed in sucha manner that the tongue did 
not move. and that in its perfect form the heart 
remained ignorant of the Performance of zikr. 

The Shaikh did not cortradict this; but he 
added that sufis who gave this definition had a 
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difTercnt Situation in mind. Hc did hc!ic\ c. liow- 
ever. that zikr-i-khaß should be perlormed in 
seclusion and retreat. 

Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Wahhab avoided explain- 
inghis mystical experiences to those who wei c 
not fellow travellers, and sometimes even to 
other eminent mystics. He constdered myitical 

expcrience to be a strictly guardcd secret which, 
if he had to explain it, Should be described only 
in its essential points which could be made 
comprehensible to the listener. 

The Shaikh also had a iion-committal atti* 
tude regarding the Wahadat al-WuJud. He did 
not lectnre on the Fusus al-Hikam, but liice the 

Faqihs refused to criticise or ridicule the ideas 
contained in it. He adviscd bis disciples Hrst to 
follow the orthodox Sunni palh and only Ihen 

to slud\ the Fusus al-Hikum. 

Hovvever. he did warn that obscure 
points in the Wahdai al-Wujud shuuld not 
be allowed to conlUie the reader. He advised 
sufi novices that if in their early career they 
had heard any apparently Incorrect State- 
ments about mysticism they should not re- 
ject them hastily and become bieoted but 
should try to sympatheticaliy undeisiand 
their positive and negative aspects. If the 
Statement was consistent with the truth it 
coaid be accepted or rejected. If the latter 
COOrse were impracticable, there was no 
harm in ignoring the Statement in he inter- 
ests of Islam. 

Once, \shen praising Shaikh •Abdu l-Karim 
al-jili (767/1365— 832/142SJ, Shaikh 'Abdu l- 
WUihab remarlced that al-Jiü had written the 
Instm al'Kamil to expound the prineiplea of the 
Wühada! al-Wuju aftcr the style of Ibn 'Arabi. 
Al-Jili was also the author of an impressive com- 
menlary on the Qur'an, nineteen volumes of 
which were devoted to a discussion of the words 
BIsmil'ttaM'r'rahmani'r-rahIm (In the same of 
God the Compassionate, the Mercifiil). 

Although he accepted the work as subtle 
andscholarly, Shaikh *AbduM-Wahhab believed. 

it was sugarcoated poison just like the Fusus 
al-Hikam and the Futuhat al-Makkiyya, and 



that those who could avoid such poison and 
save theniscives tVom harming their faith were 
indeed blessed. 

Moreover. the Shaikh beiie\ed that an un- 
derstanding of the Wahdai al-Wujud as laid 
down in such worics as the Fusua al-Hikam was 
not imperative tat mystical training, radier it was 

the Performance of ascetic exercises in obedi- 
ence to the principles of sufism which was in- 
dispensable and inevitably aroused mystical 

sensitivity in the neophyte. 

However Shaikh Abdu'l-Wahhab cau- 
tioned bis disciples that if in spite of perform- 
ing prayers and fasting, a sufi made ecatatic 
utterances, it should charitably be assumed 

these were spontaneous expressions of ecstasy 
and they should not hasten to accuse bim of 

heresy or inlldclity. 

The Shaikh was Hcxiblc also in Iiis view of 
suma'. He asserted it was not ubjeciiunable oc- 
casionally to hear a ghazai or local tune. How- 
ever he did not approve of Indien sama * gath- 

erings in which all classes of pcuple. both 
saintly and sinful. mi.xed promiscuously. Sc:mu' 
to him was an act of worship which should be 
practised strictly according to the rules of the 
Shari'a 

The teachings of Shailch* AbduM-Wahhab 
M uttaqi Qadiii, as previously stated, were rein- 
troduced into the Indian sub-continent by his 

talented disciple, Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq 
Muhaddis Dihlawi, but his influence cannot be 
traced beyond Hijaz and India. A number of In- 
dian sufis of the Shattariyya, Chishtiya and 
Naqshbandiyya Orders who Hved in Mecca or 
Medina, either temporarily or permanently, were 
more successful in disseminating th^ir teach- 
ings throughout other parts of the Islamic world. 

The most prominent was Shaikh Wajihu'd- 
Din s disciple. Mir Saiyid Sibghatu'llali bin 
Ruhu'Uah. Born at Bharauch he travcllcd tu 
Ahmadabad where he became a disciple of 
Sliaikh Wajihu*«Din Gujarati. For some years he 
taught the Shattariyya doclrines and forms of 
zikr in the town of his birth. In 999/1 590-91 he 
visited Malwa, after which he embarked on a 
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pilgrimage. Travelllng through Khandesh he 
reached Ahrnadnagar, where he remained for one 
year at ihe request ofthe ruler. He then movcd 
10 Bijapur where the Sultan made arrangemenls 
for the Saiyid to tnvet to oiecet ia Ua foytl 
boat. 

At Medina Saiyid SibghtuMlah bilUt i 
honae and a khanqah, poaaibly out Of the fi> 

nance he received from the Sultans of 
Ahrnadnagar and Bijapur. In Medina he ac- 
cepted only gifls offered by the representatives 
ofthe Sultan olTurKey. in 1Ü15/ 1606-Ü7 he died 
and was boried at Baqi* in IMiAi. 
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Adam Barnari Shaikh (d. 1661 AD.) 

The ancestors of Shaikh Adam Banuri 
were from Roh; on bis fitth<r*t aide he wu a 
Saiyid and on hia nodier'a la A^ghn. As one 

of his ancestors ha'd lettled in Banur, near 
Sirhind. the family came to be known by that 
naine. Shaikh Adam Nanuri was initiated into 
the Naqshbandiyya order by Hajji Khizr Khan 
A(|han, a diaciple of Ihe Mujaddid. 

Later, when he could guide Shaikh Adam 
no flirther, his pb' aafgested tiiat he be trained 

under the Mujaddid. Confident in what he be- 
Heved to be his own extensive spiritual achieve- 
ments. Shaikh Adam was shocked to be told he 
had not reached even a preliminary stage of 
sttfitm. Shaikh Adam atarted tnüning with the 
Mi^addid and soon reaüced tfiat lie waa the only 



pir Wfao could carry him further myatically. His 

progress, was rapid and he was soon appointed 
a khalifii by the Mujaddid ad commiasioned to 

work at Uanur. 

In 1035/1625-26. Shaikh Adam Banuri 
wrote a book on the teachings of the Mujaddid 
and the Naqshbandiyyas entitlcd KaUamHi'l' 
ma*ar^, TWo of Us otlier woflts, tfw Mnfafl» *f> 
mo*arif and tlie Iflkaia'l-asrar, were among 
other well-known works on sufi teachings and 
on the importance of the Naqshbandiyya order. 

A large number ot Afghans became his dis- 
ciples, and Muhammad Amin estimated the num- 
ber of Afghans became his disciples, aud 
Muhaaunad Amfai osdnMtfd dia Mwbar of Ua 
diaciplea to be 100.000 witli 100 »ha^fiu, Al- 
tiiough this figvra would appear grossly exag- 
gerated, so large was the Shaikh's Afghan fol- 
lowing that he became suspect in the eyes of 
the Mughal olTicials and nubility. 

In 1052/1642-43 the Shaikh arrived in 
Labore it this Alghan disciples, by this time 
amonnting to the size of a private mmy. Tho 
Mughal govemor was so apprdieasive that tbe 

Emperor decided to dispttch his Diwan, 

Sa'du'Ilah Khan, accompanied by Mulla 
'Abdiri-Hakim Sialkoti to investigate the Situa- 
tion. The Shaikh ignored iheni bolh. Huwever 

he was naable to provt bis Saiyid daaeaat. Oa 
8a*dn'ilahlOMai'afacoaMBaadadaa,tlwfiai|if r 

became ooavinced that this great Afghan fol- 

lowing was a potential threat to the Empire and 
had the Shaikh and some of his disciplei ban- 

ished to Mecca. 

In mecca and Medina Shaikh Adam Banuri 
uninhibitedly lectured on the mystical philoso- 
phy outllaed by the Mujaddid. Onee, whiie it* 
tanding an aaaembly of the 'nloaia* of Mecca 

and Medina. he began describing he Mujaddid's 

pet theory about the superiority of the reality 
of the Ka'ba to the reality of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the other prophets. 

In the audience was Shaikh Ahmmad 
Qushshashi who challenged Shailth Adam to 
prove theory. The latter leplied tlwt the Proplict 
oaed to prostrate Unaelf befiare the lüi*ba bat 
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to him Ka'ba was not a structure of stone and 
roofs but Reality incomprehensible to the hu- 
man intelligence. Shaikh Ahmad Qushshashi 
tfacrtupoii rejected Shaikh Ahmad's logic on the 

1. Mualitts uoiiiiiiioiiaty agreed that the 
Prophet Mtthaibiiiad wis tuperior to the 

whole öf creation that OVeil hif grtve wafl 

superior to the Ka'ba. 

2. A denial of the importance of the form of 
the Ka'ba amounted to a r^Jeetioii of the 
dear iiymictioiia of the Qiir*aii oontaiaed 

in several verses and innumerable authen- 

tic traditions. As the *ulania' regarded those 
who did not recognize the Ka'ba as infi- 
dels, one who denied its significance was • 

nhifidd. 

According to the Ma'arIJu'l'Wilaat, 
Shaikh Ahmad Qiiahihoahi*s argoaieDta par- 

tially convinced Shaikh Adam and he did admit 
the superiority of the Prophet Muhammad over 
the Ka'ba, while rejecting that of the other 
prophets and faithful over the Ka'ba. 
Quahahaahi followed np whh a treatiae expand- 
faig hia point of view. 

Shaikh Adam Baauri preached the teaeh- 
ings of the Majadid to the *iilama* of Mecca 
and Medina some important letters of he 

Mujaddid were translated into Arabic. The 
Mujaddidiyya pilgrims to mecca and Medina 
reh^rced the preachings of Shaikh Adam and 
the vialt of Khwaja Mohammad 8a*id and 
Khwaja Muhammad Ma'sum to Mecca and 
Medina in 1067/1656 made Hijaz an active cen- 
tre of the controversies surrounding the 
Mujaddid's mystical Claims. Two years after the 
daaih of Quahahi in 1661 Shaikh *Adam Banuri 
alaodied. 
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Ashraf^Muluimnad (Idtli Centory) 

We have already spoken of Ashraf in 
cur account of Muhammad Din, whose fel- 
iow discipie he was. His sincere desire to 
attain union with God led him to accept a 
Spiritual teacher and guide who turned out 
to be very incompetent. He loat hia health, 
which failed in a cila of a yoar*! dvration, 
and ao died ahortiy afterwarda. 

Two of his baro'mahs are found in 

Muhammad Din's manuscript. A few lines from 
the pen of this unfortunate poet will not be out 
of place here. 

Magjh mahi i«ra bajho phirma tnast divani ji 
ucea kuka ah vi aisi, tttne na dil da Janl Ji 

sabh jag alim lere nuro sural da lasani Ji 
AAtkaatmad ashraf sai bajho alve umar vihaniji 
In magh without thee, O beloved, I walk 
intoxicatcd and scnseless, sire. Loudly I wail, 
and simiiar is the sigh, but the beloved of my 
heart doea not hear, ah«. AU the wofid has knowl* 
edge from yoiir ligbt, hl qypearanoe you are pen^ 
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less. sire. Muhammad Asraf, witfaout the Mas- 
ter life is aimlessly passed, sire. 

Magh Majhi eher savele avi 
analhakk di bin bajavi 
mukkh to ghungat caa uthavi 
tjiztaldaraskaravi 
nosha shauh kadi phera pavi 
ashraf tai yar malavi. 

In magh. graze the cattle and return early 
and play the Hute oi ana'l-Haqq. Take Ihe veil 
off your face and let the helpless have a glance. 
Bridegroom Lord, soma timt viiit me, and let 
Ashraf meet the Beloved. 
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Ashraf Jahangir Simnani, Saiyid 
(1285A.D. — 1405A.D.) 

A new dimension to the growing Chishti 
Centers in Jaunpur was added by Mir Saiyid 
Ashraf jahangir Simnani. The story of his life in 
the biograidiical accounts, such as the Miratu'l- 
Asrar are legendary. Simnani travelled round the 
World only once; and then performed the same 
journey on twü occasions in a supernatural way: 
hagiologists including the autlior of the Lata'if- 
i Ashrafi^ however have failed to discriminate 
between the two. More reliable are the Saiyid*s 
own letters, although they fiiil to provide bio- 
graphical evidence. 



Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir Simnani adistin- 
guished disciple of Shaikh 'A'.aul Haq, was a 
leading saint of eastern U.P. He made notable 
contribution to the advancement of the Chishti 
silsllak. He belonged to a royal family of 
Simnani. He is reported to have memorised the 
whole Quran attheageof seven, and knew the 
seven traditional methods of reciling the Quran. 
The traditional went ihat w hcn he succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his luther, he carried 
on the administration very efficlently, and be- 
came famous for his justice. 

Mir Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir SUnnanl was 

born at the end of the thirteäath Century and 

left Simnani at about the age of twenty-three. 
He had been fViendiy with Shaikh "Ala'u'd- 
Dawla Simnani but remained unimpressed by his 
theory of Wahdat ahShuhud^ devised as a 
counter to Ibn al-* Arabi*s Whadat tX-W^dud, A 
study of the controversial ietters exchanged 
between Shaikh "Ala'u'd-Dawla seems to have 
prompted the Saiyid to go to Kashan to study 
under Shaikh 'Abdu'r-Razzaq. 

The latter was an enthusiastic Interpreter 
of the works of Ibn al-*Arabi. The Saiyid stud- 
ied the Fuluhat al-Makkiyya and Shaikh 

'Abdu'r-Razzaq Kashani's Ist ilahat td'St^lyya 
(Dictionary of Sufi Terms) under that great mas- 
ter of IVahdai al-Wujtid. It would appear that 
the Saiyid left Kashan some time before Shaikh 
'Abdtt*r^Razzaq Kashani*s death in 730/1329. 

Simnani left Kashan to travel and during 
this period Mhr Saiyid *Ali Hamadanl beeame 
his companion. They vlsited all the important 

sufi centres in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey and 
may have performed a pilgrimage. Travelling 
through Khurasan Simnani visited Mashhad. 
then went to Transoxiana where he spent some 
time with Khwaja Baha*u*d-Din Naqshband. 

Then laklng the route through Multan and 
Uch to India, Simnani lived for a period with 

makhdum Jahaniyan. Delhi was his next stop. 
Saiyid Gisu Daraz, who had already been con- 
verted to the teachings of Shaikh 'Ala'u'd- 
Dawala Simnani's followers was unconvinced 
by Saiyid AshraTs discourses on the Wdkdat 
ai'WuJud. 
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Disappointed. the Saiyid moved eastwards, 
reachings Munyar on 2 January 1381. At thc 
time of his arrival, he body ot ShaikU Sharatu'd- 
Din Yahya Munyari was twaiting burial. The 
Saiyid lad tlie pre-1»iiriai prayers of Sliaikli 
Sliarafti*d-Diii, and this would indicate he had 
already achieved considerable prominence. He 
left Mun> ar lor Pandua and was initiated as a 
Chishti by Shaikh "Ala'u'l-Haqq. 

This was his last Initiation as he had al- 
ready become a member of every existing sufi 
Order. From Pandua Sinmani went to Sunargaon, 

\ isiting the descendants of Shaikh Sharafu*d- 

Din Tawwama. Bengali sufis whose beliefs were 
filled was ihe idca of the Unit> of Being were 
highly impressed by the Saiyid lectures on that 
subject. 

Early in Ibrahim Shah Sharqi's reign, 
Simnani arrived in Jaunpur, however, the per- 
sonality of Qazi Shihabu*d-Din Daulalabadi so 

dominated the Sultan 's court that he immedi- 
ately left for Kichaucha. in the modern Faizabad 
districl of U.P. Altliougli the Latuif-i Ashrafi 
tends to imply that he again traveüed around 
the entire world widi Shah Madar, tlüt of eoiirae, 
would imply a miraculoua joumey while in the 
State of Tair, a common occurrence attributed 
to many tufis of that Century. 

At Shaikh Nur Qutb-i ' Alam's reqiiest. the 
Saiyid persuaded Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi to lib- 
erate Bengal from the dominaiion of Raja 
Ganesa. He also wrote a letter to Sultan Hushan 
(1406-35) of Malwa in response to the Sultan*s 
request to coiinsel him in matters of thc gov- 
crnnient. His advice included the following 
poini.s: in thc c\ ent of an infidel invasion Jihad 
was compulsory for all Muslims, bui as reialia- 
tion for an internal revolt of kafirs, jihad was 
optional. The administration should be run in 
consulation with thc heads of different power 
groups. Thc bclicf Heid hy somc sages and min- 
istcrs ihat consulation was dangcrous because 
it worked against State security was, Sunnani 
believed, against the best interests of the gov- 
emment. 

To Saiyid Muhammad Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani, the duties of a niler to promote the 



interests of his subjects were exiensive. He 
should risc carh and ihcii [iLMforni nuirning 
piaycrs. iie sKould hold public audienccs in 

which complaints of peasants and common 
Muslims were heard. Justice and the holy law 

should bc eiiforced by the Sultan. Sadrs should 
place bclorc rulers applications from ihe many 
Saiyids. 0:i/is aiul sufis. ,A Sadr should have 
integnu and kindaciis wiiiiout disünctioa, and 
preferably should also be a mystic. A viader 
should be accomplished in all the sciences and 
the arts, but more significantly, he should be 
deeply religious. 

As indicatcd by his letters to Sultan Ibra- 
him Shali Sharqi on Ganesa's uzurpation of 
power, Saiyid Muhammad Ashraf was still alive 
in 1415. This would tend to negate the date of 
his death as given in the Khaninatu 7 Asßya* 
as 27 Muharram 808 25 July 1405, although it 
has been accepted uncritically by many modern 
scholars. Basing his assumption on the 
Tabuqai-i Shahjahani. Rieu believes the Saiyid 
died after 840/1436-37. Although this would 
make the Shaikh 's life rather long, this date is 
more acceptable than the anachronistic date 
specified in the Khaximtu 'l-Asßya'. 

Simnani emphasized that the majorlty of 
sufis were followers of the Unity of Being theory 
and the hostility of the 'ulama' and the jurists 
was prompted by reasons of expediency. In ac- 
cordance with the leachings of Shaikh* Abdu'r- 
Razzaq Kashani. Saiyid Muhammad Ashraf 
stressed the necessity of gaining a true under- 
Standing of thc esoteric deiinitions of the tech- 
nical terms of sufism. 

f inding that Indian sufis did not have an 
adequate knowledge of the terminology con- 
tained in the theory of the Wahdat al-Wujud. 
Simnani wrote a number of books, induding the 

Bashuru! 1 'l-iUiM an, the Fawa ' iclii 'l-A.shrqf, 
the BLishiii cii II ' q-Zakrin and Tuiiibilni 7 Ikhwan 
to catcr lor thc nccds ofnovice nn stics. Tl\c 
Miruiu 'i Huqai q and the Kanzu 'd -Daqai q 

were written by Simnani for the benefit of spe- 
cialists. His books and letters succinctly and 
convincingly clarified common nüsunderstand- 
ing about the Unity of being. 
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At the same time Saiyid Muhammad 
Ashraf Simnani popularized the use of the Per- 
sian term Hama Ust (AU is Hc) thus emphasiz- 
ing the belief that anything other than God did 
not exist— the Tawhid raeant that what exlsted 
was He. Shuhud (AppearaDce) and WujuJ (Bein) 
were identical in the sense that everything ex- 
isted through His Essence (Haqq) and this State 
was a gilt from the Essence. 

An independent existcnce neccssarily im- 
plied non-existence. i he Unity of Being did not 
imply that Being was united with the world, 
wrote Sinmani instead it was a realizadon by 
the slave that tlie one Divine Essence was mani- 
fested in creation. 

Saiyid Muhammad Asraf Jahangir Simnani 
mattes an interesting commentary on the follow- 
ing lines contained in the Masnawi of Jalaiu'd- 

Din Rumi: 

1 died as mineral and became a plant, 
I died as plant and rose to animal, 
I died as animal and I was a Man, 
Why shoidd I fear? When was I less by dying? 
Yet once more I shall die as Man, to soar 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
When I have sacritlced my angel-soul, 
I shall become «diat tt> mind e*er conoeived, 
(Hl, let me not exist ! for non-existence. 
Proclaims in organ tones: ''To Him we shall 
retum." 

Simnani saw the death ol" seif in terms of a 
Spiritual ascent towards the Divine and niain- 
tained that it demanded complete severance 
firom involvement in earthly existence. The 
verses did not, however. advocate transmigra- 
tion, w hich Simnani added, was a difSerent Illing 
altogether. 

In a lettcr to Qazi Shihabu'd-Din 
Daulaiabadi. Simnani gave a very spirited dc- 
fence of Ibn al-'Arabi's theory of the obedience 
and fiUtfa of Pharaoh Thothmis 1 of Egypt. He 
stated that the question of the Pharaoh's faith 
was discussed on ten different occasion in the 
Fustts ül-Hikam.. Ibnal-'Arabi observed that the 
Pharaoh feared neither hell nor its tortures, how- 
ever, he did obey the creative will of God (ol- 
Mashiyya) and His etemally predetermined 



command. Thus he was not a free agent and his 

disobedience was neither purely religious nor 
irreligious and tberefore it was unfair to call him 
unfaithful. 

Before Saiyid Muhammad Ashraf 's arrival 
in India, a holyman named Rukn claimed to be 
the Mahdi. It was during the reign of Sultan 
Firux Shah, who duly had Rukn beheaded. Of- 

ten the subject vvould be discussed at the 
Simmani's gaiherings. The many sings of the 
Mahdi had been recurded iu the authentic 
Ahadis of die Prophet, said Sinmani, and it was 
therefore easy to discredit fidse clahnants. 

According to him someone had proelahnod 
himself to be the Mahdi duringtlwtiaitof Shalkh 

Sadru'd-Din of Quaiya and the Shaikh had bt> 

come embroiled in a great controversy because 
of his refusal lo cndorse ihc impostor's claini. 
Likewise, Simnani met aiiother Mahdi preiender 
in Turkey and advised him to refrain from such 
adventurous and dangerous ambitions. 

Royal life with all Its glorios and luxuriös 

could not quench the Spiritual ihirst of Saiyid 
Ashraf Jahangir. There was great tension in his 
mind for somciime but eventually he decided to 
abdicate the throne and lead the life of a mys- 
tic. He sought the advice of his mother who 
gladly allowed him to adopt mystic path. When 
he left his country, thousands of soldiers camo 
to See him off. Travelling through Transoxiana. 
Samarqand and Bukhara he first arrived at 
Uchch, where he met Saiyid Jalauddin Bukhari, 
popularly known as Makhdun Jahaniiyan-i 
Jabangasht. He then came to Delhi and, af- 
ter staying for some time there, proceeded 
to Bihar. 

His arrival in ßihar coincided with the 
death of Shaikh Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya 
Maneri. He led his funeral prayer and proceeded 
to Pandua. Shaikh Alaul Haq received him with 
great affection and admitted him to his disci- 
pllne. He spent 14 years at his khanqah and 
eventually to a khiraqa and a khilafalnuinah 
from him. His prcccptor also conferredupon him 
the title of Jahangir. 

Afterwards Shaikh 'Alaul Haq asked him 
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to settle in Jaunpur. Saiyid Ashraf'who had deep 
atiachment for his nientor. was reluctant lo leave 
his Company, but un persuasion he set out for 
Jaunpur. The people of Pandua, nobles as well 
as common folk, gave him a hearty lend of. A 
large number of people with camels and horses, 
including alams (Standards) andttishans (ban- 
ners) accompanied him. 

When he reached Manner with all this 
paraphernalia, a local mystic, Shaikh Soinan 
Arwali, criticised him for his royal show. Saiyid 
Ashraf retorted The pegs with which the horses 
are tied are nailed in the soll and not to his heart. 
Later he came to Muhammadabad (a qasba in 
Az.amuarh disirict) and held discussions with 
the lücai scholars. He read to them a book he 
had written on the Hves of the Pious Caliphs. 
Some of the ulama criticised the book on the 
ground that it contained more details about 
Hazrat Ali conqpared to the other three Caliphs. 

They called him to the mosque on Friday 
to explain his point of view. A local scholar. 
Saiyid Khan, dcfcnded Saiyid Ashraf by ciiing 
a tradition and said "theulama could have (with 
some justlfication) objected to his encomiums 
on Ali, if the woric wäre by a non-Saiyid and not 
by a Saiyid. Saiyid Ashraf was himself a Saiyid 
so he had every right to use e.\alting words 
about his ancestors/' From Muhammadpur, 
Saiyid Siiraf came to Aafarabad (near Jaunpur), 
and soon acquired great reputation. Shaikh Haji 
Chiragh*! Hind, a local Suhrawardi saint, did not 
like the idea of his settling at Zafarabad. It is 
said that a scholar of Sarharpur, Shaikh Kabir. 
who had initially thought of becoming a dis- 
ciple of Shailüi Haji, joined the circle of Saiyid 
AshraTs disciples. This fiirther annoyed Shaikh 
Haji. and he used all his means to disturb Saiyid 
Ashraf and his disciples; but he did not suc* 
ceed in his designs. 

Later on he was Struck with paralvsis Af- 
ter staying for sonietime at Zafarabad, Saiyid 
Ashraf came to Jaunpur, where he was well re- 
cetved by the Sharqi niler, Sultan Ibrahim (140- 
140 A.D.) At that time Sultan Ibrahim had sent 
an expedltion to capture the fort of Janadah and 
was much concemed about it. He approached 



Sai> id .Ashraf for his blessings and it so hap- 
pciicd that his forces succeeded in capturing 
the fort. The Sultan and his sons developed 
great fiilth in him. Ibrahim expressed his desire 
to ofFer some gifts to Saiyid Asraf but he de- 
clined. 

Qazi Shihabuddin Daultabadi, the chief 

qazi of the Sultan, was impressed by the spiri- 
lual eminence of Saiyid Ashraf and became his 
disciple. This considerably cnhanced the pres- 
tige and position of Saiyid Ashraf Jahangir in 
the eyes of the people as the Qazi was dlstin- 
guished scholar of his tlme. Saiyid Ashraf con- 
ferred bis ähirqa and kkilttfat on him. 

Saiyid Ashraf had considerable influence 
on Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. It is said that when 
his fellow disciple Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam faced 
difficuliies at 'he hand of Kaja Kans (Ganesh) 
and sought bis aaaiatance, Saiyid Ashraf wrote 
to Sultan Ibrahim about it and the latter re- 
sponded to his request. 

From Jaunpur Saiyid Ashraf finally moved 
to Kachaucha where he settled and established 
his khanqah. According to the author of 
Lata 'if-iAshraß, a leader of the Yogis was so 
impressed by his mystic personality that he 
embraced Islam along with his many foUowers 
and burnt all his religious books. Saiyid Ashraf 
died in 808 A.H./ 1406 A.D. at Kachaucha. He 
was one of the most distinguished mystics as- 
sociated with the Chishti silsilah in Bengal. His 
later career and the hlstory of bis own line of 
disciples, however, lies outslde BengaL 
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AbttYu8iifYahya,ShaikhMnlii'tt'd- 
Din (1602 A.D. — 1689 A.D.) 

Among Chishtiyya settlers in Medina in 
the seventeenth Century» tbe most important 

was Shaikh Muhi'u*d-Din AbuVltllf Yahya Ch- 
ishti. popularly known as Miyan Shaikh Yahya 
Chishti of Gu jarat. The son of Shaikh Muhamud 
bin Shaikh Muhammad Chishti, he was born on 
20 Ramazan 1010/14 January 1602. After com- 
pleting Iiis education at the age of twenty, he 
entered the army. 

Unlike his follow soldiers he refused to 

plunder local villages forfood. preferring Hun- 
ger. After the death of his grandfather on 9 
Rabi' 1. 1040/16 Ociober, 1630 he succeededhira 
in his Spiritual position and renounced the 
World. Düring Aurangzib*8 viceroyalty of Ou- 
jarat (February 164S-January 1647), Miyan 
Shaikh Yahya repeatedly turned down the 
Prince"s request tor an interview, Finalls whcn 
they did meet, Aurangzib requested advice on 
how to further the Islamic cause. 

The Shaikh gave a non-coininittal reply, 
implying that Itlam would progress naturiüly 
without help, and a tupporter of the Prinee in- 



terpreted the reply as a prophecy of Aurangzib 's 
succession to the throne, öefore he ascended 
the throne Aurang/.ib u.sed to send an annual 
gifl Ol 2üÜ rupees lo the Shaikh. When he be« 
came Emperor the amount increaMd to one 
thousand rupees per annum. 

The Shaikh's indutgence in sama* 
IM-ompted the muhtaaib of Oujarat to hinder him 

from organizing such a gathering and also re- 
citals o( niaiiluJ The Sliaikh refused to recog- 
nize their authoriiy and ordered his disciples to 
show armed resistance to the muhtasib ' s imple- 
mentation of the imperial conunand. He, theo, 
wrote a letter of complaint to the Bmperor. 

Aurangzib sided witfi the Shaikh and or- 
dered the Governor, Ri^a Jaswant Singh. and 

other high officials to warn the muhiasih not to 
meddle in controversial religious issues. This 
meant a total victory for the Shaikh; the 
Emperor's officers apologized to him on behalf 
of Aurangzib and then presented him with a gift 
of one thousand rupees and four tolas of gold. 

Prior to his mother's death, Shaikh Yahya 

had made a pilgrimage to Mecca. After herdeatil 
he left India permanently, living in Mecca and 
Medina in alternate years. In these cities the 
Shaikh's seminaries became great centres tor 
Indien pilgrims and sufis, several of whom he 
initiated. After residing for fourteen years in 
Mecca and Medina Shaikh yahya Chishti died 
on 2 8 S a far 11 0 1 / 1 1 December 1689 at the ago of 
nineiy-one years. 

His sons and grandsons remained in 
Medina, continuing in the family tradition of 
teaching and leading a retired mystic life. Ac- 
cording to the Ma'arijul-Wilayat; the 
Chishtiyya Order was populär in Arabia ftom die 
time of Fuzayl bin lyaz, Ibrahim bin Adham and 
Khwaja 'Usman Harwani, Shaikh yahya betng 
anothcr welcome addition to the line oi illustri- 
ous sufis. 
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Amanu'Uah, Shaikh (d. 1550 AJ>.) 

One of the most truthful expooents üf the 
U'ahJai al- Wudud among Qadiriyyas was Shaikh 
Amanu'llali of Panipat. Allhough his namc was 
aciually Abdu'l-Malik, he achieved fame un- 
der his title, AmanuMlah. Associated with sev- 
eral Orders, Shaikh AmanuMlah was foremost a 
Qadiriyya and a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Mawdud Lari, wlio introduced him to the Fusus 
al-Hikam and uther famous works on the 
Wahdat al- Wujud. 

AmanuMlah must have often been present 
during the evenings when Shaikh Muhammad 
Mawdud became filled witii ecstasy, ordered all 
booksfromtheroom and then deliveredcxlem- 
pore lectures on the Unity of Being. 

Totally involved wlth the Wahdat aU 



Wujuds Shaikh Aman clainied. he could deliver 
public lectures on its principlcs wilhout veiling 
the by the use of anecdotes or similes, and even 
then could ftiUy convince his audience of the 
trutfa of his message. He also asserted that, when 
a sufi novice, he could use two completely ac- 
ceptable arguments in defence of the Wahdat 
al-Wudud and that later the number increased 
to sixteen. 

The author of a number of treatises on 
TasawwufwkA the Wahdat ahWujud, in the 
Aabat hUAkdiyya Shaikh Aman meaningfuUy 
reinterpreted the universality of Reality and 

its process of cncompassing the essence of 
phenomenal existence and embodying what 
was beyond existence. Tracing tUe history 
of the controversy over the Wahdat al» 
Wudud in the Asbat al-Ahadlyya the Shaikh 
quoted the Persian sufi and poet, Mawlana 
Jalalu'd-Din Rumi, vvho in his Sharh-i 
Ruha'iyai had clarified the most basic 
attacks on the Wahdat al- Wujud by its 
detractors. 

Rumi asserted that some unenlightened 
Interpreters of sufi aphorism believed that Di- 
vine Reality was infiised into all existences. 

Such a fallacy, said the Shaikh, had arisen from 
a rationalization that the whole exists only in 
sections, which meant it was believed that God 
existed through His creatiuns, depending Him- 
self on their existence and that His attributes 
also depended on the attributes of created be- 
ings. 

To sufis Itke Shaikh Aman or Rumi such a 

view was founded on a total ignorance of the 
truth, and was also sheer heresy. Adherents to 
another wrong ideal believed that in His pri- 
mordial absoluteness God was free of attributes, 
but the stage of His self-revelation deprived 
Him of his former State and He infused Himself 
into phenomenal objects. 

Accordtng to this line of thinking, the 

separate and transcendental existence of 
God reniained unproven and He was known 
only through His emanations. Shaikh Aman 
fiercely believed this view also contradicted 
the notion of the self-revelation of the Ab- 
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solute and was not essentially different from 
the Position of the first group. 

According to Sluikh Aman the hierarclü- 
cal Order of Wujud as defined by the followers 
of the Wuhdat al-Witjud merely inciuded vary- 
ing degrees of seU-manUestations ot the Abso- 
hite. Being repretented in HIs tnnscoident ab- 
solntenesB, continued the Shaikh, was beyond 
the dichotomy of 'existente* and *non-exlst- 
ence; quiddity {mahiyya) was not to be under- 
stood in its genera seiise but in the following 
special sense of Essence. The recurrence 
(tajdiä) of oreation %vas die revelation of the 
Btaeoce, firtt to Himself^ then in a perpetnal 
cycle of the passing away of fonns. 

In ooQclttslon die imloiowable Bssence (or 
QodexistinginHimself) was so Absolute ihat it 
was even free from the attribuie of absoluie- 
ness. AnianuMlah also wrote a deiailed commen- 
tary on the Lawa 'ih of Mawlana 'Abdu*r- 
Rahman Jan!. In It he stressed that the perfec- 
tion of a dervidi dtopended on a refinement of 
morals, coupled with an intense devotion to 
Muhammad's family and their descendants. So 
profound was the Shaikh's own respeci for 
Saiyids that as a lecturer he would remain Stand- 
ing wliile the children of Saiyids played in the 
streets outside. 

Shaikh Aman, however, never founded hia 
own kkanqah and Uved in a very hmnble dwell- 

ing. So scrupulous was he to avoid any form of 
ownership that he was constantly distributing 
gifts in charity. He fasted incessantly and dur- 
ing the night took little sleep. His excessive sikr 
and meditation often made liim neglect his 
obligatoiy prayers. 

When prayUig, he periodically found him- 
seif nnable to recite beyond the fourth verse of 
the opening chapter of the Qur'an where the 
line, *Thee do we serve and Tliee du we be- 
seech for help' would produce in him an ecstatic 
State. 

Although Sick with fever, on 1 1 Rabi Ii 957/ 
29 April 1 SSO Shaikh AoanuMlah Panipati oon- 
ducted the 'urs of Shaikh *AbduM-Qadir Jilani 
(the Qhausu*l-A*zam) and then dispensed food 



to tlie people of Delhi before collapsing and 

dying the following day. He was buried near the 
grave of his pir, Shaikh Muhammad Mawdud. 

Despite Shaikh Aman's genera! imwilüng- 
ness to enrol disciples. by the lime of his death 
these were quite numerous. Of them Shaikh 
*Abdu*l-Haqq highly praises Shaikh Taju'dDhi 
for his exeellent personal qualities» as wdl aa 
for his extensive knowledge of sufism and the 
Wahdat al'WuJud. 

Although he subscribed to the view held 
by a considerable number of Akbar's courtlers 
that the Emperor was the Perfect Man (as de- 
vised by Ibn 'Arabi and his followers), tbereby 
beeoming a target for the merciloM rldiaile of 
MulU *Abdtt*l-QadhrBada*uni, Shaikh *Ahdtt*l- 
Haqq*s profound respect for Shaikh T|hi*d«Dla 
never altered. 

Among other disciples of Shaikh aman 
Panipati was Shaikh Saifu'd-Din, Shaikh 
'Abdu'l-Haqq's father. In the early days of his 
career as a mystic Shaikh Saifu*d-Din, had been 
a Suhrawardiyy«. On hearing of th« ihmova 
Shaikh Anun he deeided to join the Qadifiyya 
oider. 

Traditionally, Shaikh Aman would test the 
attitudes of his new disciples and Shaikh 
Saifu'd-Din was no excepiion. When asked to 
express his own feelings towards mysticism 
Shaikh Saifii*d-Dln replted that he often feit the 
«diole oniverse eaeifcllng him and that he in 
tinrn encircled it. Shaikh Aman decided that an 
understanding of the Unity of Being Wta •!* 
ready germinating in his new discipie. 
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Aklii Siraj (i4th CeiitJirv A.D.) 

Ai ilic dose ot thc 1 3th ccn'auy or in the 
early pari ol'the I4th ccinui> ilicic caine a saint 
from Lakhnauti, named Sirajud-Din, to meet 
Hazrat Mehboob-i-Alähi at DelHi (d. 725 A.h./ 
324A.D). He remained four years with Nizamud- 
Din Auliya. Üncc a year üe used to go to see 
his mother at Lakhnauii. i lic naii^c of Sirajud- 
üm caine up lor coiücrring oi Kiiilalalship, Dui 
he was not acceptable beeause be was not'well 
educated. 

Maulana Fakhrud^Din Zaradi' took pity on 
bim and determihed to make him an enidite 

Scholar in Islamic learning. and within a period 
of six nionlhs he did it. Nüw he prcscnted hini 
to Mehbüob-i-Alahi, who conferred upon him 
the title of*Aine-e-Hindi' (mirror of India) be- 
fore making him khalifa. The following moment 
as have been composed in his honour which 
are preserved in Rauzalul Aqtah. 

'Alhaq ki u-ay aainai bind biiii ki lunüim 
hinü a: w ar rawmnj irsliad wu hcu/ayel 
bijarnntä \vu iriqi marijulwa vilayel rua 
namuä, agarchi Jami khutafa süttanul 



mashaikh saiübe muqamat alt bud, aman 
azabcm siiaikb nasinulJin mahmiid ki 
chirughe ächii wa shaikh iiiajuääin ki 
aainai hind ast chashni digar dashtand wa 
• asin du buzurg base mardunan sahib lakmil 
wa irshad paidaamadanud'. 

He was thc mirror of India of a SUrety, the 
light that radialed iVom his discoiirses on reli- 
gion and on nialters spiritual iliuininated tiie 
whüie cuuntry. His Service to ihe cause o Sutism 
excelled all in magnitude and perfection« Al- 
though all the deputies of Nizamud-Din Auliya 
were men of high eminence in the realm of di- 
vine knowledge, the name of Shaikh Nasirud- 
Din Mahnnid Chiragh-i-Dehlavi and Shaikh 
Suajud-Dni ' Aina-i-Hind" are conspicuous. 
Many schotars and eminent saints quenched heir 
intellectuaJ thirst from the fountains.of their 
learnings. 

Hazrat Siriuud-Din Akhi stayed at Delhi a 

few years after the death of his mentor. When 
Muhammad hin Tughlaq { 1 325 1351 A.D.)or- 
dcred for coni[Hilsor\ migraiion of all ihe people 
of Deliu lo Devagiri 0327 A.D.j (Üeccanj Shaikh 
Akhi Siraj retired to his native land Lakhnauti. 
He took some books from the library of 
Mehboob-i-Alidii for further study. 

Shaikh Akhi Siraj was the lirst saint who 

established the Chishtiya Order in Bengal and 
his personal library was first of is kiiids. Islamic 
learning and cuiture spread through htm and by 
the elfori ol his disciples ihroughout ihe lenglh 
and breadth of this part of India. His popularity 
touched such a height that the rulers of the ter* 
riiory fclt ii an honour lo be included among 
the disciples of his khalifas. His mausoleum at 
pandua in Maldah is a place.ol pilgriniage even 

tiul.TV. 
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AI-DiB A«la, Arnim (d. 1597) 

Shah Amin al-Din AMa put into pracdce 

the Spiritual life of which his father, Bttriiaii al- 
Din Jaiuiiii. had written. Born in the year of his 
father s death. 1597. Amin al-Din wasraised and 
taughi on Shahpur Hillock by three of Burhan 
al-din Janam's most prominent khalifas: 
Muhmud Khuth Dahaa, Saiyid Dawal, aad 
Saiyid Khudawand Shah. 

Linie it Icnown of his activities during 

the entire flrst half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though it is certain that he had no con- 
tract with the courts of Ibrahim II and 
Muhammad 'Adil Shah. One biographical ac- 
couflt Klatea oniy that early in his life he 
subnerged himself in reclusive meditation 
for twelve years. Another records that he 
spent his childhood and boyhood brooding 
at his father's tomb until finally, one moon- 
lil night, he emerged from his reflections to 
declare to some devotees that union with 
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Ood was possible only throvgh insensible 
rapture (bl-khudl). 

It was from diis point, peihaps the middle 
IdOOs, that a cult seems to have coalesced 
around Amin al-Din. for he became to his mu- 
rlds not only a pir to be venerated but a living 
object of worship. 

The mystical docirinc laughl b> Amin al- 
Din was nut prcsented as any systematized 
theory as was that of his fitther Burhan al-IHn 
Janam or his principal teadier Mahmud Khiish 

Dahan. As a majzub^ Amin al-Din was inclined 
neiiher to speculative reasoning nor to compo- 
sition; and although several Üakhni works have 
been attributed to him, it is more iikely that such 
writings yfttt written by his disciples who took 
down the wotds of the master whiie he lapied 
into ecytatic moods. Some 4tf hii teachings were 
non-conventional. such as his protest against 
the idea that the mosque was the exclusive 
house of God: 

Some great people say that praycrs to God 
consist of constructing a mosque and praying 
in it. They would pray day and night to Ood in 
the hottse of God. (Bot] the flrst mosque is die 
whole creation; the body is mibrab [a mosque 's 
niche indicating the direclion of prayer], and 
the heart is the spiritual iight which, when filled 
and illuminated, prepares a man to offer prayers. 

Although the above sentimcnt perhaps re- 
flected Amin al-Din*s conscious alienation from 
uiban Islam, it was flur from hereticaL Much more 
serioos were his Claims to have acliieved union 

and identity with God Herein lay the crucial dif- 
ference between Amin al-Din and his father; in- 
deed, it was the difference between the radical 
Sufism of the majzubs and the more moderate 
Position of the Literati. 

As noted above, Burhan al-Dln Jinm 
maintained the poeition of Orthodox Chishtit 
that in the aInge of maqam-iqurb the Sufi can 
attain ''oeamess' to God but not union or iden- 
tity with the Divinc Being. With reference to his 
own arrival at the maqam-iquri) Amin al-Din 
Said: 

When I aaw that this is the place of Ood 
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I Saw that two names signify one thing. 

You should know and accept that in reality 

God and man are one. 

The extremity [siwat\ of Man is Ood, 

And the extremity of God is Man. 

There is only one place of both God and Man 

And they both have one sign. 

And in another essay he stated, 

At that time we will cease to recognize 

Human qualities in ourselves, 

As well as divine qualities in God. 

To Single out divine qualities would be false, 

As also to Single out human qualities. 

In the passage quoted abo\'e. Amin al-Din 
was speaking not of himseit so mach as of the 
geneiiü relationslüp between Man and Ood. 
Bven more heretical were hii own eUims to di- 

vinity, or more accurately, to a shan of Ood*s 
divinity. This sentiment, which represents the 
logical culmination of a majzub's religious ex- 
perience, was eloquently expressed in a Urst- 
änd second-person essay attributed to him: 

Yott [Le., Ood] were a witneas on the day of 
creatton 

And it is certain that my light was also a 

witness. 

As far as You wanted to reveal, You did so; 

And so was revealed the brightness of my light. 

The vm of my light has appeared brightly, 

And it has happened in our presence. 

You have made my light a minwcfVour own self^ 

And in that light have filled Your qualities 

like a hidden treasure. 

The qualities have been given to me, 

Yet the preise Is for Your; 

so how can I distinguish between You and 

myself?" 

Both manuscript and epigraphic sources 
suggcst that the followers of Amin al-Din be- 
lieved in their pir's quasi-divine Status. Evi- 
dently writing afker Amin al-Din*s deadi, on of 
his murids praised the Sufi*s charismatic and 
quasi-divine qualities, even comparing him with 
the Mahdi (a spiritual personage who will ap- 
pear on the last day and establish Islam over all 
unrighteous forces): 

I myself have seen with my own eyes 



That whoever met Amin benefited from him. 
In the eleventh Century [A.H.J he became 
our leader. 

And is like a Mahdi for us. 

Bveryone believed that his disciples 

Are able to reflect God. 

For it is true that Amin has dissolved him- 

self with God 

And in tniüi has become immprul. 
Further evidence of the cult surrounding 
Amin al-Din is seen in an important inscription 

ontheSllll*smausoleum, built in 1677-78, just 
two years after his death. Professor M. 
Akbaruddin Siddiqi of Hyderabad has recently 
published a transcription and translation of this 
massive epigraph« which he suggests in.tiie larg- 
est singl« Inacription to be found on a Muslim 
tombin all oflndla. 

Over the doorway of the tomb are in- 

scribed the Islamic credo, several Traditions of 
the prophet, and the names of the twelve imams. 
Flanking both sides of the tomb's doorway is 
inscribed a Dakhni ghazal of fifleen coupleu 
extolling the salntly character of Amin al-Din 
and describing his doaeness to Ood. On both 
sides of the doorway, interspersed between 
these Couplets, are some short phrases enclosed 
in small circles At a glance their function would 
appear to be purely decorative, serving only to 
tili the gaps between the verses of the Dakhni 
ghaxaL But a close examination strongly sug- 
gests that they are appeals to Amin al-Din 
authored by one of the Suti's disciples: 

O Amin! Help (2) 
Ofulfiller ofneeds! 
O perfimner of miracles! (2) 
.0 Amin! Help! 

A ShamsuM-'Uahshaq [literally, "sun among 

the lovers"! 

O divine beloved! 

O sun of [and?] the moont 

Ofulfiller ofneeds! (2) 

OAminI Help! 

0 'secret of My light! 

O Amin! Help! 

O 'Ashiq-i-Shhbaz [literally, >*lover>firiGon**]! 
O Aminil Help! 
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O sccrel of My secret! 
O light of my light! 
O Amin: Help! 
O secrei oi My secret! 
Allah sufflceth! 
Allah, Muhammad, *Aii! 
Allah, Muhammad, *AliI 
Allah is the healerl 
ü Allah! (2) 

Verily,! am Allah! . . 

The last line in this inscription is of more 
thas casual interest, for it was the utterance of 
essentially this phrase that led to the execution 

of the martyr-Sufi Mansur al-Hallaj in tenth-cen- 
tury Baghdad. 1 henccforth the phrase became 
a warcluvord lor heresy among Sufi. h is there- 
fore signtficant that the phrase is given such 
prominent position in the üueription, appear« 
ing at the head of both sides of the doorwty, 
and that its characters are larger than most oth- 
ers in the inscription. 

Funhermore, it hardly seeras coincidental 
thal the phrase is inscribed inside a drawing of 
a sphcrical doinc resembling the Amin al-Din 
dargah itself. These facts, plus the constant 
repelition of Amin al-Din*s name and epithet in 
other lines would seem to associate the heretl- 
cal piirane wilh the Sufi. It was probably used 
by both the pir and followers when in States of 
extreme ecstasy. 

The cult that coalesced aruund ihe ligure 
of Amin al-Din A'la on Shahpur Hilluck, con- 
sisting 'of at least a dosen khaiiftu tnd numw^ 
ous murids, was not only hirdtieat from the 
Standpoint of orthodox Islam, but was also ac- 
commodatintj toward the non-Muslim popula- 
tion. Muhammad Mu'azzam. one of these 
khalifasy related that "lakhs"" (hundreds of thou- 
sands) of Hindus were attracCed to Amin al-Din: 

On the same night he was in exhilAration 
Many foltowert became hia muriäs. 

Hearing this lakhs of Hindu« 

Came and worshipcd him. 

A lakh of people having sacred threads 

Also came before Aroin presenling them- 
selves as offierings. 

A takh of Jangams also came to worship him 



And to sak him of their own existence, . 

Saying. "I, I — who am I? 

Wl)o IS in Amin uttering these tiuths 

When hc is exhilarated?" 

Having been aslced about these aecrets, 

Amin taught them as he liad been taught. 

After they mastered these secrets 

Lakhs of infidels showed their gratitude 
[i.e.. became Muslims]. After all due account is 
made for hagiographical exaggeration, the pas- 
sage nonetheiess indicates the Sufi*s receptive 
attitude toward non-Muslims. 

There seem to have been especially close 
ties between Shähpmr Hillock and the Kannad- 
speaking Lingayat population of the regitm. 

This is suggested in the above passage by ref- 
erence to the Jangams, the Lingayat priesthood. 
It is further suggested by the life and even the 
name of one of Amin al-Din*s foremost khalifast 
Qadirl/ffga. 

According to one tradition Qadir Linga 
was even permitted by the Lingqrat Community 
to wear their divine emblem, the Unga, on his 

left foot. This piirportedly occurred after he had 
miraculüusly lecovered a number oi lingas from 
a deep weil and restored them to their Lingayat 
ownen'*TheythendeclaredthtlrbdiefiBhini,** * 
cönclndes the hagiographic account. **dDd even 
to this day [180-5] it is customaiy among their 
descendants to wear the linga on their left 
foot." 

These passages accord with other evi- 
dence suggesting a symbiotic relationship be- 
tween Sufis and Lingayals, and the possibility 
that Lingayat! formed a slgnificant componeat 
of the outer circle of devotees atiached to aev- 
enteenth-century Shahpur Hillock. 

. As the guardians of Islamic orthodoxy 

in Bijapur. the 'iilama could not, and did not. 
stand idl> by as the cult of Amin al-Din 
showed these signs of syncreiism and, 
worae Still, heresy. While they differ in de- 
tails, all hagiographical account of Amin al- 
pi^'s life mention the 'ulama's decisive 
Steps to check the Sufi excesses. One of the 
most complete reports of the encounter that 
took place between Amin al-Dln and the 
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'ulama. and the mosf contemporary such 
account. is found in a biographical work en- 
titied Makbzcin al-Amin. Composed by the 
Bon of one of the Sufi's dosest khalifas, 
Amin aNDin AMa Ii, this work was possibly 
written during the Sufi's own lifetime since 
the author died in 1690-91 . 

The Makbzan al-Amin recoi ds that during 
thereign of Sultan - Ali II (1656-72) one of the 
leaders of the city's "ulama. Saiyid Muluinunad 
Bukhari (d. 1685-86), accused Amin al-Din of 
pennitting pir-worship among his followers in 
conseioua vioiation of the commandment that 
only God can bc worshiped. A delegation of 
"ulama headed b\ Muhammad Rukhari then 
brought this accusation to Shahpur Hilluck 
whcrc they were received by ihe Suffs son. Üaba 
Shah. 

The latter went to the mosque atiachcd to 
the khanaqah where he informed hlS father öf 

the 'ulama's arrival and the natureoftheircom- 

plaint, Replied Amin al-Din sarcastically, "And 
whom dü these men worship? Very well, if they 
are coming. let them conie.** 

When Muhammad Bukhari ;uui Ilie delega- 
tion of 'ulama arrived at the mosque, Amin al- 
Din had them all sit down and pretent their ar- 
gumrats in Ught of the Koran, (Äie Traditions of 
the Prophet, and the Commentaries and opin- 
ions of eai licr scholars. The discussion focused 
on the meaning of prosli aiion {sijüa), and 
whether or noi the prostration pei formed by the 
foUowers of Amin al«Din before their pir consti- 
tuted worship of Amin al-Din hiroself. After 
deiving into the fine points oflslamic jurispru- 
dence, the learned assembly eventually rulcd in 
favor of the Sufi. It concluded tat two types of 
prostration must be distinguished, the prostra- 
tion of servitude (sijda-yi bandagi) and the 
prostration of respect (siJda-yi ta'xim). 

The first of these was reserved only for 
worship of Ood, while the second was lawfully 

suitable for any of five special relationships: 
the faithful to the prophet, a murid to a pir. a 
Citizen to a king. a child to a parent, and a slave 
to a master. Acquiescing in this decision, 
Muhammad Bukhari reported these events to 



Sultan Ali II, later confessing Shame for ever 
ha Ving brought the accusations against Amin 

al-Din. 

Since ihe above account was rccorded by 
one of Amin al-Din's own descendants, the reso- 
lution of the confliet in the Sufi's favor is per- 
haps understandable. X>n tlie other hand the 
Tazkirat al-QaJiri, and undated account of 
Bijapur Sufis written by a Aadiri Compiler who 
generaily vicwed Chishlis as rivals. lends a dif- 
ferent perspective to this event, According to 
this account the *ulama of the.city brought the 
transgressions of Amin al-Din durectly to the 
attention of the sultan, not the Sufi. 

The Sultan then summoned to court the 
disciples of the heterodox Sufi and admonished 

them to see that Amin al-Din participate in the 
orthodox nrayers and Ibliow the dictates ofls- 
lamic Law Missing from this account is any ref- 
erence to a meeting between Amin al-Din and 
the *ulama, much less a decision of the learned 
doctors of I-^lnm in favor of the Sufi. On the 
contrary, by this account the court louuhened 
its dealings vvith Amin al-Din and his cult by 
ordering all the city's shops to refuse goods to 
both the Sufi an his disciples. 

Other descriptions of the encotmter be- 
tween Amin al-Din and the *ulama likewise men- 

tion Muhammad Bukhari as the leader of the 

orthodox party. though they diffcr slightly in 
narrative details. Meniioning the encounter as 
a "tradition" (nacjl), Ibrahim Zubairi wrote: 

Owing to the prcdominancc of his e.\- 
hilaration and the intensity of his scnseless- 
ness« Amin al-Din paid no attention to the 
pillars of islamic Law. And by abandoning 
existence and by persisting in his vigilance 
and his sight of God, he failed to observe 
the [obligatory] prayers. When Saiyid 
Muhammad Bukhari... heard of the Sufi's 
exhilarations and his ignoring the pillars of 
Islamic Law, he became seized by a will to 
Protect the "ihari'ai and a zeal to do what is 
conimanded. In the Company of several great 
men and prayer-leaders, Saiyid Muhammad 
verbally attacked the Sufi... (saying that] 
first he must obey the pillars and commands 
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of the l aw. turning his foot fromthc path of 

the ISufiJ Way. 

From this point Zubairi follows a Version 
of the cncounter that first appeared in the 
Shajaral al-Atqiya, a contemporary narrative 
poem compoted by one of Aniii äl-Din's mu- 
rids, Mirinmmii Mu*azam Bijapiurl. In tUt ae- 
count Sai>id Muhammad was again portrayed 
as the Champion of orthodoxy. But instead of 
going to Shahpur llillock or to the Sultan, 
Bukhari tried to persuade Amin al-Din to come 
to the Jami* Mosque for the regulär prayen. 
Döing 80 would have qrnibMizedtiie 8di*a aub- 
miasion to tfio'city*a 'ulaina. 

Amin al-Din acconlingly refused to yield 
to this preaam and inatead invitcd Muhammad 
Mukhari to Shahpur Hillock. The iatter accepted, 
went to the hill, and was astonished to watch 
Amin al^din spread out Iiis prayer-carpet on the 
water of anearby reservoir and proceed to offer 
his prayers in tliat fashion. As far as concems 
the 'ulama, the episode abruptly cnds at this 
juncture and nothing further is mentioned of 
Shaikh Muhammad Bukhari. 

Yet the theme that runs through this and 
the other biographical notices concerning this 
confirontation is clear: Amin al-Din A*la impla- 
cably refused to submit to the city*a *ulama d- 
ther by recanting his doctrine or by performing 
his prayers in the city's jami Mosque. 

Shah Amin al-Din AMa's heterodox views 
and the cuii that he attracted around him drew 
Sharp Opposition not only from the city's ulama, 
but also, and far more sigoificantly, from fellow 
Sufis of the Qadiri and Shattari Orders. Among 
them was a certain Mir Muhammad Sadiq. a murid 
of 'Abd al-Latif Qadiri (d. 1671-72) and a con- 
temporary of Amin al-Din. 

In his Shams ul-Huqayiq. a Dakhni poem 
explaining orthodox Sufi terms. Mir Muhammad 
Sadiq leveled an attack on Amin al-Din in vvlüch 
the epithet ""maizub** was olearly employed as a 
pejorative: 

Amin was absolutely a majzub. 

And nobüdy can trod the path of belief with 

a m^zub. 



Norcant he majzub guide anybody — 
Madmen always seek madmcn. 
even thuugh there have been many thor- 
ough majzubs, 

. No durin [of fbllowen] has ever issued from 

them. 

hfajzubs are like diamonds — 
They cannot give or reflect iight» 
But keep it in themselvcs. 

An even more vicious attack on Amin al- 
Din it fomnA in a lettor among the papers be* 
iOn^g to the present saffado'nisbin of the 
QaSim Qadiri dargah in Bijapur. This letter waa 
written during Amin al-Din's lifetimc by a cer- 
tain Karim Allah. Little is known of Karim Allah's 
identity, but the persons to whom he was writ- 
ing as well as the content of the letter indieate 
that he was a landed Sufi, a resident of the clty, 
and a member of either the Qadiri or the Shattari 
Order, or both. 

One of his two addressee, 'Abd al-Razzaq 
Qadiri. resided in the village of Gomarsi, which 
from 1 676 would become an in am for two grand- 
sons of Shah Mustafa Qadiri. The letter, which 
is undated, fürther identifies its author as a 
jagirdar of the village of Salkonda (not located 
on modern maps). Since the content of the let- 
ter indicaies that Karim Allah lived during the 
lifetinie of Amin ai-Din, who died in 1675, it is 
poasible to conclude diat the author was a late 
seventeenth Century landed Sufi having close 
ties with pirzadas of prominent Qadiri and 
Shattari pirs, 

The most significant aspect of this letter 
is that it reflecis the alarm with which urban 
Sufis viewed the expanding popularity of Amin 
al-Din. Karim Allah wrote, '*Not only have all 
the inhabitants of Bijapur shown preference for 
Khwaja.-.Amin, but all the people of the Deccan 
have placed their heads before his greatncss 
and have becomc bclievers in him. It has come 
to this ihai even several ignorant Qadiri shaikhs 
have recently joined his foUowing.'' Karim Al- 
lah then fired several voUeys of poetic invec- 
tives at Amin al-Din and his foUowers: 

The follou ei s of Amin are all disbelievers, 
For thcy all emphasize the botfy as self-existenL 
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ActuaiiN, they have no underttMiding of 

self-txisicncc — 

Nor ül the meaning of possibility, those asses. 

They say there are five Clements havtng 

twenty-five quallties, 

But no wise-man can accept this talk; 

ihese five Clements are only five deviU. 
The tenor of these passages suggests that 
the hoslility for Amin al-Din harbored by his 
Sufi detractors sprang from causes more pro- 
foiind thao acadÄmic difference« over the na- 
tura of the cosmos. Indeed, evea that diapute 
had its wider implications, for Amin a!-Din evi- 
dently borrowed his cosmology from a Hindu 
philusuphical System, while that of orthodox 
Sufis originated in Middle Eastern thought. 

The hostility between Amin al-Din and his 
Suli opponents reveals just how far apart the 
in'amäm' and die mqfxub, the two Sufi types 
moat eharaeteriatlc of täte aeventeentii Century 

Bijapur, had strayed from each other. Whlle the 
one had become ihoroughly absorbed into the 
social and religious worid of the [ulama, the 
other had just as resolutely turned his back on 
lliat World white adopting unorthodox doctrinea 
and practices. Thia important tiieme can be fur- 
ther elucidated by examining the career of a late 
seventeenth Century poet affiliated withChiahti 
Sufism, Muhammad Muhmud Bahri. ' 
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Abdun-Haqq 

(1551 A.D. — 1663 A.D.) 

*AbduM-Haqq, was bom in Muharram 958/ 
January 1S5! wfaen Shaikh Saifu'd-Din (father) 
was bout thirty-seven yeas old. 'AbduM-Haqq 
was a melancholy and meditative child who was 
also precocious. His father's unique method of 
teaching further increased his learniog. AI- 
though intenaely mysticaU Shaikh Saifu*d-Din 
proved an entbuaiaatic and encouraging 
teacher, urging bis pupll to spread his intereata 
to Cover varioiia claaaica and granunatical texta. 

From his earliest years ' Abdu*l-Haqq le- 
fused to behave iike a child playing games and 
idly amusing himself. A tireless Student, he 
would arrive at school before daybreak and be- 
gin studying. Beaidea daily readingt memoriz- 
ing and diacuaaing hia leaaona, he would pro- 
pere wrilten notes on them, and during the 
evening conttnue his study. His parcnts became 
distressed by the e.xtent of his seriousness an 
lack of exercise. When forced to go to bed he 
would pretend to aleep then quietly reaume hia 
atudiea. 

On aeveral occaalona * Abdo*l-Haqq*a tur- 

ban caught alight. yet he remained oblivious 
until his scalp itself began burning. As well, he 
pursued a rigorous knowkdge and piety, was 
without limit. In order to satisfy hia aona*a mya- 
tical urge, Shaikh Saifu'd-Din uiitiated him as a 
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Qadiriyya. Later he advised him to become a 
disciple üT the most iUustrious living Qadiriyya 
pir, Shaikh Musa. 

On 6 Shawwal 958.'17 Dec. 1577 Shaikh 
*Abdu'l-Hac|c] was given .sufi iniliation inio ihe 
Qadiriyya order by Shaikh Musa, who by ihat 
time was living pennanently at Akbar*s court in 
Fatbpur-Sikrt bis younger brotber Sbaikh 
'Abdu'l-Qadir having retired to Multan after ihc 
dispute to \shich ue havc ahcady referred. Ft 
would seeni thai this Initiation occuncd at 
Fathpur-Sikri or, it it did lake place in Delhi, 
Sbaikh 'Abdu*-Haqq must bave accompanied 
bis pir to Fatbpur-Silari and stayed there for per- 
baps a year. malüng frequent Visits to Delbi to 
see bis by tben ailing fatber. 

In Sept. 1 578 Akbar returned to Fathpur- 
Sikri atr-M an cxpedition against the Rajputs and 
the second ruund uf religious debates in the 
* Ibadat-Khana and Anup Tala'o (tank) was re- 
sumed. In these discussions Shaikb *Abdu*no 
Nabi and Maklulunvi'l-Mulk emerged as lead- 
ing rivals to each other. Düring this period also, 
the 'iilama' signcd the mahzur. Naturaily Shaikh 
'Abdu'l-Haqq came in touch with his pir s 
friends. Shaikh *Abu'l-Fazl and Faizi. He also 
became firiendly witb otber dignitaries of tbe 
couit. 

However the eclectic trend in tbe new reli- 
gious developments disgusted him as did the 

parties of Maktlunuri-Miilk and 'Abdu'n-Nabi 
as well as their opDuiients. He was rcniinded of 
his father's disappoiniment over grecdy and 
Status conscious 'ulama* and he decided to 
withdl-aw to Delhi. Aithougb bis pir Sbaikh 
Musa remained a close associate of Abu'l-Fazl 
and Faizi. Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq's enthusiastic 
devotion to his pir never waned. 

In boih prose and poetrv he eulouized 
Shaikh Musa. Shaikh 'Abdu'1-Haqq refused to 
take part in the war which was waged by ' uiania' 
leaders, however. and was tberefore regarded 
as being neutral to tbe new imperial policies. 

After his father*s death in 1 S82 tbe Shaikb 

remained in Delhi looking after his widowed 
mother. By tliat time tbe thrust of the Bmperor's 



Opposition had also abnted, bui the death of 
the Hmperor's tmlf-bro'her. Mirza llakini (at the 
end of July 1 585 ) in Kahül caused the Eniperor 
to leave for Kabul the following month, and he 
did not retum to Agra until 1 598. 

Therefore as has been claimed there was 
notbing political to prompt Shaikb * Abdu*l-Haqq 
to leave India and he only did so for be feit in 

himself the awakening of a compelling urge to 

go on pilgrimage. As his mother was lathe to let 
him go, he promised he would return after only 
visiling Mecca and Medina. 

After leaviny Delhi early in S)95/l 586-87, 
Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq travelled through Malwa 
and Gujarat In Ujjain be stayed widi Mb» 'Aziz 
Koka* the goveraor of Malwa. and at Nfondo 

was the guest of Shaikh Ghausi Shattarim the 
anthoi ortlt':- (iuta-ur-i Abntr. When he reached 
Ahmadabad ii was the wrong season for sea 
travel so he spent some months with Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-Din Ahmad Bakhsbi. 

There Sbaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq also called on 
the celebrated Shattari. Sbaikh WajibuM-Din; 

Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq showed no interest in the 
Shattari fcachings but sat instcad at the teet of 
Shaikh Wajihu'd-Din to learn the Qadiriyya 
zikrs. By the time the sailing season arrived, 
bis bost bad made provisioii of bis passage to 
tbe Arabian peninsula. Sbaikh *Abdtt*l*Htqq 
flnally reached Mecca sometlme before Ramazan 
996/July-August 1588. 

Shaikh *Abdu'I-Haqq soon became profi- 
cient in such outstanding Hadis works as the 
Sahih Muslim and Saliih ßtikhari and studied 
under Shaikh Abdu'l-Wahhab Muttaqi al-Qadiri 
al-Shazili, formerly of India, wbo will be referred 
to more fully in Chapter Six. He also spent soroe 
time in retreat in a cell near the Ka'ba. On 21 
Zn'lhiiia. 9Q8/?1 Oct, 1590 Shaikh •.Abdu'l-Haqq 
claimcii to ha\c scoii thf l^rop'u*! Muluiiriuiad in 
a dream. delivering a sciiuun on Haüi:i. ihis 
marked tbe high point of bis religious aspini- 
tions and he decided to settle pennanently In 
tbe Holy Land. 

Under 'the influcnce of Sbaikh 'AbduM- 
Wahhab. Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq was to reiain an 
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attachment to the Haiiafi school of jurisprudence 
vvhich had begun to wane because of the impaci 
of the ShatVi 'ulama' ot Mecca. Shaikh 'AbduM- 
Wahhab Muttaqi not only ioitiated his ditciple 
into the Chishtiyya, Qadiriyya, Madiyniyya and 
Sbaziliyya silsilas, but also imbud Um with a 
moderate attitudc towards the controversies 
which coitccincd the dilfcrent sull Orders and. 
the various schools of "ulama". 

The serenity ot tlic intellectual and spiri- 
tual Life of Mecca appeaied greaily to Shaikh 
*AbduM-Haqq, but his pir, Shaikh *Abdu*l 
Wahhab, himself an emigrant firom India re- 
minded him of his obligatioiis to his fiunily and 
urged him to return home speedily. 

Shaikh AbduM-Wahhab ably parried 

Shaikh ' Abdu'l-Haqq's arguments ns^ninst re- 
turning to india. by enconraging him to bclieve 
that from the Islamic point of view the Situation 
there was not as gioomy as his pupii had imag- 
ined. His Instructions to Shailch *Abdu*l-Haqq 
included the followtng points. The most sacred 
duty of Muslims was to strengthen (both inter- 
nalh and exicrnally) liieir beliefs within the 
frame-woik of Sunni law and then to study dis- 
passionately the sufi worlcs of scholars of Üst 
Wahdat al-Wudud. Subtle mystical secrets con- 
tained in sufic works whtch appeared unintelli- 
gible should be passed over and not be aliovved 
to interfei c witii the religious beliefs of ihc sufis. 
Ncither gullibility nor resistance to new ideas 
were usefiil to the sagacioos. 

"Should you See anyone who recites 
kalima and performs obligatory prayers 
and keeps the fast, while uttering such re- 
marks (as violate the principle of Sfutri u) 
vüu .should coiisider him needy of help rather 
than hastcniug tu declare him an infldel or a 
heretic.** 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq was finally per- 
suaded to retum to India. Leaving the Holy 
Land in Shawwal 999/July- August 1591, he 
reached the sub-contiment by sea in 1000/1 592. 
By that time active Opposition lo the ulama 
had died and Kashmir had been annexed to the 
Mughal empire and the Emperor*s presence near 
the westem frontiers liad cuibed the expansion- 



ist designs of 'Abdu'llah Khan Uzbek. A scheme 
for strengthening the friendship of orthodox 
Sunnis who supported the Court had been 
lattnche.d. 

lUi^thout abounding in religious and philo- 
sophical enthusiasm, some of Akbar*s courtiers 
had Started commentaries on the Qur*an and 

were compiling biographical accounts of the 
Prophet Muhammad. One Shaikh Ya'qab Sarfi 
01 Kashmir (d. 1003/1595). was u*nking on a 
largc commentary on the Qur an and had com- 
pleted a biography of Muhammad in verse cn- 
titled the MaghaxVt-NabL 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq, however, stood by 
his decision to dissociate himself from the 
Court, turning to teaching and compiling works 
on Hadis. 

Soon after Khwaja Baqi Billah's establish- 
menl of the Naqshbandiyya khanijah at Delhi 
in 1008/1599, he and Shaikh AbduM-Haqq be- 
came flrm friends. An authority suggests that 
Shaikh * Abdu*l-Haqq became the Khwaja*s dis- 
ciple. Following the example of Khwaja Baqi 
Bi'Ilah Shaikh *Abdu'l-haqq corresponded with 
such members of the nobility as Murtaza Khan 
and the Khan-i Khanan. 

After Akbar's sudden death on 16 Octo- 
ber 1605 Shaikh *Abdu 1-Haqq hoped ihai the 
powerfiil dignitaries firiendly to him might suc> 
ceed in replacing Akbar's policy of *peace with 
air by strict Sunni rule as envisaged by Ohazali. 
He wrote a letter to Murtaza khan suggesting 
that in the discharge of his worldly duties he 
should never neglect the path ol tlie Shari'a. 

As soon as a courtier informed Shaikh 
Abdu l-haqq of Jahangir 's interest in ihc JüdJis, 
he wrote a short political treatise, the Nuriyya- 
i Suttanlyya, whidi will be dealt with in some 
detail in Chapter Seven. However. the Shaikh's 
main concern remained teachings, writing and 
sufism. and in general he maintained a detach- 
ment from the world. His khanqah in Delhi 
v^ch he built some time before 1611 and where 
most of his time was spent, was known as the 
Khanqah'i Qadiriyya. 

After the death of Khwaja Baqi BiMlah his 
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disciple. Khwaja Husamu'd-Din, remained in 
close contact with Shaikh 'Abdu'I-Haq. Another 
intimate friend and guide was the Qadiriyya pi'r. 
Shah Abu'l-Ma'ali Qadiri. 

In the 1 4ih year of Jahangir 's reign (1619- 
20) the Emperor Jahangir invited Shaikh 
*Abdu*l-Haqq to pay him hit respecu and to 
preaent him with the AkhbaruM-akhyar. Apart 
from this. Jahangir took no interest Whatsoever 
in the Shaikh 's monumental contributions to the 
study of Hadis which by this time had made him 
a prominent figure, bat he rewarded Shaikh 
*A1»dii*i Haqq with laviahhoBOunaiMl giila. 

Just prior to hia death, however, Jahangir 
became alienated ftom Shaikh *Abdii'l-haqq aod 

his son Shaik NuruM-Haqq. He exiled NuruM> 
Haqq to Kabul and ordered Shaikh 'Abdu'l-haqq 
and Shaikh Husamu'd-Din to whcre he was 
camped in Kashmir Shaikh 'Abdu'l-i^aqq trav* 
elled to Lahore where lie viaited Miyan Mir. The 
Miyaa'predicted ifaat before he aaw die Emperor 
he would retum aafely to Delhi. 

Four days later Jaliangir died. The reasons 

for the change in Jahangir*s attitude towards 
the aged Shaikh remain obscure. According to 
Dara-Sliukoh people made unjust allegations 
against him and his son. It would seem that 
Shailch NuruM-Haqq who was qasi of Agra, was 
accased of friendahip widi Prince Khurram vAu» 
later ascended the throne as Shahjahan. The 
Prince had rebelled against his father in 1622 
Waging war against him until his surrender in 
March 1626. His young sons (Dara, then aged 
ten and Aurangzib aged eight) wee sent as hos- 
tages to the Emperor*s court. 

Nevertheless he remained a potential 

threat to the throne. Jahangir's rapidly declin- 
ing health precipiiated the traditional Mughal 
war of succession. Shaikh Nuu'l -Haqq's inter- 
est in Prince Khurram prompted the retribution 
meted out to thoae whom Jahangir conaidered a 
threat to his throne, and caused Shaildi Nuni*l- 
Haqq's exile to Kabul. After the accession to 
Shahjahan to the throne not only were Shaikh 
*Abdu'l-Haqq and Shaikh Nuru'l-Haqq allowed 
to returu to Delhi bui the latter was reappointed 
qazi in Agra. 



On 21 Rabi* I 1052/19 June 1642 Shaikh 
'AbduM-Haqq died at the age of nincty-four. In 
accordance with his will he was buried at the 
Hauzi-i Shamsi, a presiigious cemelery which 
had the reputation of being a place of rut for 
the pioua. On his grave stone a leogtfay aceount 
of his Ufe and activitieft wia inscribed. 

According to this tablet the Shaikh had 

written a total of one hundred books. both long 
and Short. In a list of his works which the Shaikh 
himself compiied there were forty-nine titlcs to 
wliich were added another eleven. Therefore the 
Shaikh wrote aome thsy treatiaes, aa well as a 
collection of sixty-eight letters. All thesewoclts 
were designed to propagate orthodox interpre- 
tations of the Sunni Shari'a and way of life. 

Whai made Shaikh 'Abdu*l-Haqq a celeb- 
rily both in his own lifetime and after was his 
works üu lladis. Of ihese the most important 
was the Persian commentary on the Mishkat «/- 
masabih entltled tbsÄihi'M al-lama'at. which 
hc Started on 13 Zu'lhijia 1019/26 February 161 1 
and completed on 24 Rabi* 11 1025/1 1 May 1616. 
When the first half had been completed it oc- 
curred to Shaikh ' Abdu'i-Haqq to write an Ära- 
bic commentary on certain subtle points of the 
Mishkat which he had not Ibund it expedient to 
explain to the less educated Muslims. 

The progress of the Arabic commentary 

was more rapid and both works were finished at 
the same time. The Arabic commentary, the 
Lama'at altanqih, was completed on 24 Rajab 
1025/7 August 1616; it also aimed to reconcile 
the Hanafi Fiqh with HadUa, Then there waa • 
summary of his own Persian conunentary entltled 
Jama'al-barakat, and he compiled a bo0k an 
Asm 'a al-Rijal as well. 

Shaikh 'Abdu'I-Haqq also wrote a Persian 
commentary on the Su/ar ul-su'udu or al-Siral 
ül-mustaqin by Majdu'd-Din Muhammad bin 
Ya*qub al-Fhuzabadi (b. 729/ 1329, d. 817/1414) 
who was also the authbr of an Arabic dictio- 
nary, al-Qamus. The Sufar al-sa'ada contains 
many traditlons relating to the Prophet 
Muhammad's practices of (1) wuzii (ablutions), 
namaz and ad'iya (prayer), Siyam (tastng), (2) 
Friday Services, (3) pilgrimages, (4) azhariXtf 
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vocations) and (5) his way of life in general. 
Shaikh 'AbduM-Haqq chose to write this in Per- 
sian even though ihe original was also in ihat 
language, partly because of ihe greai popular- 
ity of the work and partly to defend the views 
of some authoiities on Äe Hanafi law which 
Firuzabadi's work tended to undermine. 

The critical sections of Firuzabadi offered 
a basis for the opponents of the Hanafi law and 
the schismatics to mislead the simple-minded 
Sunnis. He entitled the work al-Tariq al-qawim 
fl sharh al'Sirät aUmustaqim. 

'Abdu'l-Uaqq wrote the Madariju'n- 
imhnmtt alao in Persian, again to rofiite Mui- 
lim intellectuals who challenged smne of the 

miracles clainied to have been performedby the 
Prophet Muhammad. The work asserts the im- 
portance of the execution of miracles to the 
Prophet Muhammad's mission and offers a de- 
tailed analysis of hlm in relation to these 
miracles. 

Shaikh 'Ahdu'l-Haqq wrote the Ma Sabia 
Bi'iSunna «s a rejection of the superstitious 
belieft and practices of Muslims regarding dif- 
ferent lunar months, particularly those relating 
to the lOth day of Muharram on which Im am 
Husain was mai tyrcd at Karbala (61 H/10 Ocio- 
ber 680). The work shows die author*s deep 
concem over the penetntion .of Shi*l.ldeas 
amongst Sunnis. 

This also led to a bock by him about the 
twelve Sh*i Imams. called the Faza'il-A'imma 
Isna 'Ashr, which was an aitempt to counter 
misconceptions Sunnis might develop from 
reading Shi'i works eulogizing their leading 
Imams. It was also Intended to disooiiiage some 
of the hostilities of extremist Sunnis towards 
the fiunily and descendants of * Ali. 

A Persian treatise, the Takmilu 'l-iman, 
by Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq gives details in 
controversial matters of the fundamental 
aspects of Sunni beliefs and advocates the 
adoption of a moderate path. He stressed 
that sinftilness and villainy did not make a 
mu'min (faithfül) aninfidel. adding that the 
companions of the Prophet Muhammad had 



joined in funeral prayers of sinners and 

wicked people. 

Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq's wrilings on sufism 
are generally an attempt to reconcile the Shari'a 
wiih the Jariqa; nevertheless they also assert 
the superiority of Shaikh 'AbduM-Qadir Jilani 
and the Wakdat al-Wujud, Hts celebrated 
Akhheuru't'Okhyar, relating to Indian sufis, is 
prcfaced by a long biography of Shaikh 'AbduM- 
Qadir Jilani, giving a reasonable selection of the 
great Qadiri*s was superior to all his predeces- 
sors and that his precedence over all füture gen- 
erations of Saints öf Ood was also guaranteed. 
To Shaikh 'Abdu*l-Haqq, the Ghausul-A*zam's 
Claim, 'My foot is on the neck of every saintof 
God' was a wet-considered Statement. 

Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq also wrote a treatise 
in Arabic supporting this assertion. and saying 
that Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din Suhrawardi's conten- 
tion that Shaikh *Abdtt*l-Qadir had made this 
Statement in a State of mystical intoxication was 
mcorrect for. according to Shaikh *Abdu*l*Haqq, 
the Ghausu'l-A'zam had uttered these words in 
a State of complete sobriety and with füll un- 
derstanding of iheir implicaiions. 

The most significant contribution in 
Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq s eff orts lo popularize the 
teachings of Shaikh 'AbduM-Qadir Jilani is his 
Persian translation of a eollection of seventy- 
eight of GhausuM-A'zam's sermons called the 
Futuh al-Ghayh. Compelling in style, the ser- 
mons show a marked religious sensitivity and 
avoid the complexities of mystical terniinology. 
Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq himself consldered Shaikh 
*Abdu*l-Qadir*s sermons to be a true facsimile 
of the Prophet Muhammad's eloquent expres- 
sions. 

He had first read the Futuh al-Ghayh with 
his pir. Shaikh ' Abdu'l-Wahhab Muttaqi. who 
had suggested that he should propagate the 
ideas in it. In India he acquired a copy and com- 
menced its translation into Persian. Düring a 
Short stay in Labore in 1023/1 6 14- IS in Shah 
Abu'l-Ma'ali s khanqah he completed it, giv- 
ing his own wui k. the title Miftah-iutuh (Key to 
the Fuiuh). Shaikh 'Abdu'l Haqq later added a 
ruba'i saying that the total number of Arabic 
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letters in the title of the book also gave the year 
of its completion. 

Another treaiise, the MarJ al-bahrain ß '/- 
jama' hain al-Tariqain was written by Shaikh 
'Abdu'l-Haqq to place the Tariqa uiihin the 
framework of the Shari a. It was also an ai- 
tempt to remind Sunnis that the pursuit of phi- 
losophy was the principal reason for the de* 
viation of Sunnis firom the path of orthodoxy 
and sanctity. 

The Shaikh's lettertoliieMujaddid, anda 
treatise entitled the Wujudiyya, show his own 
unshakable faith in the Wahdat al-Wiijud. Ex- 
ireinely intormaiiv c, his letters give a clear ex- 
planation of his own views of sufism and the 
mystical life. He also sununarized the Masunawi 
of Maulana Jalalu'd-Din Rumi. 

Shaikh *AbduM-Haqq*s sufism was impreg- 
nated with an unceasing desire to reconcile the 

'exoteric' with the 'esoteric'. the Shari'a with 
the Tariqa and Fiqh with Tasawwuf. In his mys- 
tical writings he Stove to cut across differences 
in suflc ideologies and practices and set him- 
self the arduous task of reminding sufis that 
dogmatism was alien to mysticism. However he 
himself believed that ihere was noihing in the 
World Ol greater worth than a judicious combi- 
nation of scholarship, sufic ecstasy and 
ma'rifa^ although he did admit that this ideal 
was rarely achieved. 

Only such sufis as Baghdad*s Junaid has 
succeeded in a perfect reconciliation of schol- 
arship with sufis. What generally occurred was 
that one either became overpowered with mys- 
tic ecstasy, love and introspection , or became 
dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge, there- 
fore to bridge the gap was arduous. The Qadiri 
ideal of a perfect life in the world. according to 
the Shaikh. was firstlv lo adhere to the laws of 
the Shari"a and the leachings of the Faqihs (ju- 
rists) and ihen to lüllow the ufi path. 

Those whü chose to becomc mystics wiih- 
oui obiaining mastery over Fiqh had strayed 
from the safe path. It was impossible for a 
Scholar and an *alini to obtain initiation into 
sufism and to achieve perfection in that realm. 



However. after ecstasy and mystic Ulumination 

had filled a Student mystic. a return to scholar- 
ship was impossible. To Shaikh *Abdu'l-Haqq 
this was an explanation of the saying 'be a 
Faqih-sufi and not a sufi-Faqih*. 

Shaikh ' Abdu 1-1 iaqq was himself initiated 
into many sttsUas of the eastem and westem 
Islamic world and after his retum to. Delhi be- 
came the disciple of the Naqshbandtyya, Khwaja 
Baqi Bi'llah, Iiis Oadiriyya spirilual affiliations 
however. rtiuained the major inllucncc in his life. 
He introduccd among Indian sulls and thiukers 
the teachings and practices of Abu *Abdu*llah 
Muhammad bte Harazun (d. 633/1236). a diadple 
of Abu Madyan, and those of Au*l-Hasan *Ali 
ash-ShazilL 

The comer-stone of Shaikh *Abdu*l- 

Haqq's teachings was the maxim of the Ghausu'- 
1 A'zam that those aspecis ü1 the Haqiqa which 

the Shari'a rejecied were heresy. 

U one's Spiritual revelations were incom- 
patible with the Shari'a one instantly became a 
heretic and an infidel. There was no intrinsic 
difference between the teachings and practices 
of the many Sufi orders. for all were founded on 
the Shari'a and pious practices. The contro- 
versy over the religious superiority of 
supereogatory prayers and zikr was meaning- 
less, and even occasional financial aaslstahoe 
offered to some truly plous Muslims was of 
greater beacfit dian supererogatoiy prayers. 

The prophets had prescribed numeroiis 

forms of worship designed to lead the seeker to 
Allah but the Muhammad's path was infallible. 
Shailih 'Abdu'l-Haqq also asserted that men 
were instinctively prompted to embrace Islam. 
He advised Muslims to ignore the dialeetics of 
the philosophers regarding the natura of Ood 
and the forms of pre-existent images. urging 
them ini-lead lo beliexe in the Names and At- 
tributes of God the Most High according to or- 
thodox Muslim bellef. 

Therc were two ways of seeking favour 
from god. Firstly there was the tradition a, for- 
mal way of praying in the hour of need. Those 
chosen among the spiritualists and gnostics did 
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not sock from Hirn anything but His satisfac- 
tioii {riza\ and absolute good. Unselfishly Ihey 
did not ai>k lur anything for themselves. Ac- 
cording to gnosHcs« the Divine invitation 'to 
8sk* contained in the Qur*aii <Jid not refer to 
personal favours. but only to supplications from 
the 'absolute good' and His satisfaction. 

To Shaikh 'Abdu'l-IIaqq both the Jabriyya 
and Qadaiivya were extieinists; the fornicr be- 
lieved that men were helpless and God was re- 
sponsible for all didr acdons, thm men were 
reduced to inanimate objects like stone; white 
the Qadariyyamalntldnedthat men were respon- 
sible fi)r tlieir own actions, ignoring the Divine 
Will. Büth. assertedthe Shaikti,hadstrayedtrom 
the niiddle path. 

Rejecting the views of philosophers and 
materiaiists about the properties of Are, Shaikh 
* Abdtt*l*Haqq argued diat Ood had endowed fire 
with the power to bum. and that he coiild de- 
stroy and save whoever He liked. 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq strongly rejected the 
idea put forward by some sufis hat rules of wor- 

ship. prayers and obedience to the iaws of the 
Shaii'a were meant only for cxicnialities and 
widows and that dervishcd were naiurally ex- 
empt. He asserted that these misguided sufis 
failed to remember that the laws relating to 
prayer and fasting had been laid down initially 
by the prophcts; and in their final form ihey 
emanated from Muhammad who by God's Will 
was perfecting human ethics. 

Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din Suhrawardi's state- 
nient in the 'Awar if al-Ma 'arif ihäi an appren- 
tice sufi should ayoid the Company of dervishes 
who ignored their traditional -duties and whom 

he believed to be worse than the worldly and 
thcretbre int'initely more detrimental to spiritual 
advancement, was also supported by Shaikh 

•Abdul-IIaqq. 

According to the Shaikh, mujahada (mor- 
tification) and riyazat (ascetle exeteises) were 
Instruments for precipitating obedience to God 

and the Shari*a. As an example of this he speci- 

fied the Hindu yogis and soothsayers who ob- 
tained supernatural powers by strict forms of 



asceticism and were able to perform niiraclcs by 
the icniporary fifth of Divine favour {isiniru/). 
Many Muslims, misled by such miraculous 
power, most undesirabiy became fiivourably dis- 
posed to the ftith of their enemies. 

Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq gave considerable 

Publicity to a bock entitled the Fagr al- 
Muhammadi by Ahmad bin Ibrahim al-Wasiti 
al-Harazimi. a lamous Arab dervish. Shaikh 
'Abdu'l-Haqq considered the Muhainmaäiyya 
Tariqa a matchless sufi path. The work was 
modelied on the ascetic aspects of the Prophet 
Muhammad's llfe and that of some of his com- 
panions. 

The followers of this path considered the 
Prophet Muhammad to be their murshid (guide). 
The first step in initiation into this path was to 
repeni of one's sins to God and to pledgc con- 
trol of the senses, eyes, ears. tongue, stomach, 
sexual Organs, hands and feet. The tongue 
should not indulge in slander, calumny or ly- 
ing: no evil should be hcard; the eyes should 
not fallon the women ot others or young boys 
and the heart should not be invoived in any- 
thing iilicit. Basically, the Faqr al-Muhemmadi 
advocated strict observance of the ethical tra- 
ditionsof the Prophet. The second duty ofthe 

followers of the Facjr al-SfiiJuiniDuiJi was a 

namaz featuring absolute concentration on Al- 
lah. 

In Faqr al-Muhammadi the most esscntial 
duty for sufis was tu bind the heart mysiically 
to the Prophet, loving him and considoing him 
to be their Shaikh and Imam. A recitation of the 
Qur'an, believed Shaikh * Abdu'I-Haqq, moved 

the followers ofthe Faqr al-Muhammadi to ec- 
stasy and the words aroused pcrcepiiun ofthe 
'theophany' and illuminaiion ofthe heart. They 
believed that the words of the Qur'an as spo- 
ken by the Beloved united them in love for Him. 

Adherents to this path were to be distin- 

guished from sufi impostors who unlawfully ate 
rieh food. craved for the sight ol'a prett\ face, 
yearned to savour sweet melodiös and cxhib- 
ited feigned ecstasy, chatting consiantey abut 
gnosis. Prompted by material motives alone, 
these diarlatans sought followers only to re- 
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ceive their gifts. Entire evenings would be spent 
in listcning to music and dancing, after which 
they would faint when they stood for prayer. 
They could not be called Muslims, said die 
Shaikh; only tboie who followed the niles of 
the Faqr dl'Muhammadi were among the truiy 
£uthful. 

Trenchant criticism was direcicd by 
Shaikh "Abdu'l-Haqq against those who in the 
name of Tawhid {Wahdai al-Wujud) violatcd the 
Shari'a and were their should were foul and vi- 
cious. To them the Unity of Boing was an ex- 
cuse for unrestrained bdiaviour. So audacious 
were they that they even went to the extoat 
of. hurliqg abuse. a| tbose suHs who were 
truly virtuous, 

Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq endorsed his 
father's inierpretation of the phrases, Hanta Ust 
and Hama az Ust which he considered essen- 
tially identical. Only the tnse senie of Tawhid 
(Wahdat ai'WuJud) explained the significahce 
of the many in the One, and as long as a man 
becamc entangied in linguistic gymnastics he 
was unable truly to understand Tawhid. Shaikh 
*Abdtt*UHaqq invited sufis to ignore the lin- 
giiiatle conÄplödties and to believe tn the Wahdat 
td'WuJud. Tawhid, he conitended, amounted to 
perceiving the Divine incomparability through 
sipeech, knowledge and sight. 

There were four categories Tawhid: that 
of speech, knowledge, faith, and ot mystic ex- 
perience and Essence. Whatever the division 
was, the conception of tawUd bred the concqrt 
of duality and for tliis reason sufis could say 
that the Tawhid otHoqq or Haqq -in the UnIty 
of His Own Being was inconceivable. 

Knowledge {'Um), perception {shu'ur) and 
experience {shuhud) were attributes. Although 
in a true perception of the Being, Attributes 
were Essence perse, the stage of the Unity of 
Essence was higher than that of attributes. The 
Shailcfa iUttSttated this wit the saying that both 
the existence of the One and the non-exislence 
of the One were facts, the existence of Two be- 
ing a misguided notion. 

In his famous letter to the Mujaddid, 



Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq wrote that mystics who 
received revelations admiited it was possible 
for their experiences to become perverted from 
tinte to tine. He added that Ibn *Arabi*s con- 
cept of the Wahdat al-Wi^Jud did not belong to 
the Claas of mystical uttenoces made in a State 
of ecstasy, for it was flrmly rooted in his own 
convictions. 

Shaikh "Abdu'l-Haqq's teacher. Shaikh 
Abdu l-Wahhab, considered the works of Ibn 
'Arabi and his foliowers to be sugar-coaied 
drops of poison and, like Shaikh *Abdu*l-liaqq, 
emphasised that both Faqihs and a section of 
the sttfi movement ccmdemned Ibn/Arabi*s 
works as conflicting with their respective be- 
liefs. Although he believed the Fusus al-Hikam 
was written in a special style, sufi discipLine 
was not exelusively based on the ideaa it con- 
tained; die firameworlc of sufi theories actually 
Coming from works such as the Risala of Abu'l- 
Qasim al-Qushairi, Manazil al-Sa'irian, *Awarif 
al-Ma'arif and the like. 

The Shaikh believed that since the mcan- 
ings of parts of Ibn 'Arabi's works aroused 
doubts, they were tmaceptable to a true Mus- 
lim. It was neceasary to talte the intelligible parts 
and see them in terms of their apparent aense 
only, for only God knew the author's true inten- 
tions. However it should be noted that the con- 
troversy was over the outer meaning and did 
not Warrant a total rejection a of Ibn 'Arabi. 

Several verses of the Qur'an reproached 
Fir*«m fer Iiis pride, tyranny and henay aad 
none of die ^uhmä* and Sufia prior to Ibn *AiiM 

had credited him with good faith. In several 
places in the Fiiiuhai al-Makkiyya Ibn 'Arabi 
himself conaemned Fir'aun on the basis of cer- 
tain lines contained in the Qur'an, but in the 
FusuM al-Hikam he contradicted himaelf. In 
such dicumatancea it should be kept in mind 
that Ibn *Arabi*s real beliefs conceming Fir'aun 
were contained in the Futuhat and were com- 
patibie with the universal beiiefs of the 'ulqma' 
and sufis. 

According to Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq, Ibn 
* Arabi believed that a conüsaaloii of Ikith in a 
Situation of despair and despondency by an 
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obstinate sinner or tyrant (for example, Fir'aun) 
was not inadmissible to God. Allhough the 
*ulama' did noi agree, Ibn ' Arabi could be cred- 
ited with having merely made an error of judg- 
ment in his understanding of Fir'aun. 

Also briefly discusied by Shaikh *Abdu'l 

-Haqq was the claim of the Chishtiyya and of a 
numbcr of othcr sufi orders that Hasan Basri 
had beeil initiaied by "Ali. To him it appeared 
that past scholars of Hadis must have been scep- 
tical abottt this traditioa as not one of them had 
quoted it. An ijaza given by Shaikh Ni^niu*d- 
Din Rubra speciHcally mentioned that Hasan 
Basri had associated with some of ths COni|MUl> 
ioas of the Prophet Muhammad. 

The right tradition, therefore, according 
to the Shaikh, was that Hasan Basri had ac- 
quired a knowiedge ot sufism and had received 
initiation from som? companioiis of the Prophet. 
However, he added that Shaikh Jalaltt*d-Din had 
written that Hasan Basri had been born in 
Mcdina two years before the death of the sec- 
ond Caliph 'Umar (13/634-23/644). He also 
claimed that during the regime of the Caliph 
*Usnian (23/644-3S/6S6) Hasan Basri was in 
Medina,-niigrating to Basra after *Usnian*s as- 
sassination. and that he had met 'Ali in Medina. 
Shaikh 'AbduM-Haqq believed that there was 
insufficient evidence that Hasan visited 'Ali at 
Basra. 

According to sufi traditions his associa- 
tion with a number of distinguished spiritual- 
ists was sufficient to support the idea that he 
had probably leamt zikr fnm *Ali, and that this 

did not necessarily mean a long association. 
Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq's scepticism over this 
Claim did not, however, lead him to question the 
authenticity of Shaikh Jalalu d-Din Suyuti. 

The sons and disciples of Shaikh ' Abdu'l- 
Haqq were strict adherents to the traditions of 
his Qadiriyya Utanqah and were myStics as well 

as scholars. Of Shaikh 'AbduM-Haqq's three 
sons, Shaikh 'Ali Muhammad wrote treatises on 
the teachings and the biographies of Chishtiyya 
sufis, a biography of Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Qadir and 
a dictiooaiy of Arabic, PMan and Ttoldsh. The 
most outstanding of the three was the eldest, 



Shaikh NuruM-Haqq (b.983/lS7S-76) wfao was 
also his father's successor. 

He wrote a history of India from the time 
of Mu i/.zu d-Üin Muhammad bin Sam to the 
accession of Jahangir (1014/1 605). He also wrote 
a Persian conunentary on the Qiranu 's-sa 'dain, 
whichAmiriChus»uDihlawi(b.6Sl/1253,d.725/ 
132S) had written about the meeting of Sultan 
Mu'izz'd-Din Kai-Qubad with his father, 
Nasiru'd-Din Bughra Khan. He gave his trans- 
lation the title Nur al'Ain ß sharh Qiranu 's- 
sa'dain. Like his father, his most valuable con- 
tribution was his works on Hadis. 

He also wrote a Persian commentary on 
the Sahih of al-Bukhari eotltled the nalakr al- 
qarifl sharh Sahih olrBukhari and dedicated it 

to Aurangzib. He also translated into Persian 
the ShamaMl and dedicated it to Aurangzib. He 
also translated into Persian the Shama'il al- 
Nabi of Abu 'Isa Muhammad bin 'Isa bin Saurah 
al-Tirmizi (d. 279/892-93) which was another 
coUection of traditions coneeming the person 
and character of the Prophet Muhammad. 

After the death of Shaikh Nuni*14iaqq on 

9 Shawwal 1073/17 May 1663 his only son. 
Shaikh Nuru'llah had littlc impact in Delhi as an 
'a/;/M. Two of the latter's four sons, however, 
Shaikh SaifuMlah also translated the ShamaMl 
al-Nabi of Timizi into Persian and dedicated it 
to the Empennr Aurangzib. 

Shaikh Mahibbu'üah wrote a Penlan com- 
mentary on the Sahih of Muslim which was later 
cdited and added to by Shaikh Muhibbu'llah's 
eldesi son, HaH/ Muhammad Fakhru'd-Din. This 
work was called Manba ' al- Ilm Fi Sharh Sahih 
Muslim, Conthunüng the family tradition Hafiz*s 
son, ShaikhoM-Islam Miihanimad, was also a 
Scholar of Hadis and made a further translation 
of the Sahih of Mukhari. The first half of this 
work was completed at the end of Jumada Ii 
1166/May 1753. 

His son Shaikh Salamu'Uah (d. 1 229/1 8 1 7) 
migrated lo RaoqMir from Delhi. From the end of 
the tStb Century through to the IS^ Rampur 
was a centre for the work of the great-grand- 
sons of Shaikh *Abdu4-Haqq. 
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After more than iwo centuries of dedica- 
tion to Shaikh "Abdu'l-Haqq and his dcscen- 
dants their disciples were scattered throughout 
India. A modern scholar gives an account of 
twenty ditoiples of Sliaikh *Abdtt*l-Haqq and 
Shaikh NuruM-Haqq. Among these Khwaja 
Mu*inu'd-Din (the son of Khwaja Khawand 
Muhinud) and Khwaja Khwurd (the son of 
Khwaja Baqi Ui'ilah) were leading 
Naqshbandiyya pirs and Shaikh *Abdtt*l- JaUl 
of Allahabad was a fiunous Chisbüyya. 

Shaikh Muhainmad Yahya, a son of the 
Mttjaddid, also learat Hadis from Shaikh 

*Abdu'I-Ilaqq. Muhammad Sadtq Kashmiri 
Hamadani (the aulhor of the Kalimatu's-Sadiqin 
and the Tabaqat-i Shahjahani) was a disciple of 
Khwaja Baqi BiMlah but had also attend Shaikh 
*Abdtt*l-Haqq*s lectures on Hadis. 

' Maulana Sulaiman Kurd was anoüiw of 
Shaikh *Abdu*l-Haqq*s disciples intensely de- 
voted to Shaikh 'Abdu l-Qadir Jilani. He wrote 

a Persian masnawi oniitled Manba' al-Khaiiat 
eulogizing the ühausu"l-A'zam. From Delhi the 
Maulana migrated to Ahmadabad where he 
founded a seminary. His son, Maulana Ahmad 
(d. 21 Jumada U 1 1 12/2 December 1700), was 
both a scholar and a teacher of some repute. 

Of Maulana Ahmad's disciples, Maulana 

Nuru'd-Din Ahmadabad (b. 10 Jumada I 1063/8 
April 1653.d. 9Sha"ban 1153/9 October 1742) 
was mainly responsible for the popularity of the 
seminary of Maulana Sulaiman Kurd in 
Ahmadabad. He wrote conunentaries on several 
chapters of the Qur*an. on the Sahih by al- 
Bukhari and also on the Fusus al-Hakam. 

FirtherReadfag 

R.A. Nicholson. SiuditM in Islamie Myslicismt 

Cambridge 1921. 
S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriffen des Ibn al-Arabi, Leiden 
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S. A.A. Rizvi, Religious and inicUvt. nml hislory 
the MusWms in Akbar 's reign, Delhi. 1975. 

S.A.A. Rizvi and V.J Flynn, Falhpur-Stkh. Bombay, 
1975. 

Hayui-i Shaikh Äbdu'l'Hoqq MukoääiM Dtkluwl, 

Delhi. 1953. 

Hayut-i ühaikh Abäu l-Haqq Muhuüäi:^ Uihtawi. 
ShtHrh »Mfar al-So 'ada, Lucknow, 1 885. 
Wang Gungwa ed.. Seif and Biogrtqpky, Sydn^, 1974. 
Takmiltt'l'iman.DtM 131/189S. 

Abtl Al-Karim, Kutb Ai-Üin B. 
Ibrahim al-Djili 
(1365A.D.— 1428A.D.) 

Abd al-Karim. Kutb al-Diii Ii. Ibrahim al- 
Üjili a Muslim mystic, desceudani of the faiuous 
sufi *Abd al-Oijilani, was bom in 767/1365 fnd 
died about 832/1428. Little is known of his Hfe, 
as the biographical works do not mention him. 
According to some of his own statcinenis in «/- 
/ma/j ai-KaniU, he lived from 796/1393 until 805/ 
1402-3 in Zabid in Yamau together with his 
shyaykh Sharaf al^Dfai Isaia*U al-DJabarti. In 790/ 
1 387 he was in India. 

He wrote about thirty books SDid treatises, 

of which al-lnsan al Kamil f't Ma'rifal al- 
Awakhir wo 'l-Ann'il is the best known (sev- 
eral editions prinud in Cairo) An analysis of its 
Contents has bcen given by R.A. Nicholson; 
The Perfect Man {Stuäin Iti Iskmie hfytiieism^ 
Cambridge 1921. Ch, if) Al-DjUI baa adherent 
of the well-known pantheistic mystic Ibn * Arabi, 
to whose Fuiuhat he wrote a commentary and 
whose doctrines he developed and modified. 
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According to his ontoiogical doclrine ex- 
posed in his al-Insan al-Kaint! and his .\fariiilh 
al Wuäjuäy nothing really exists bui the Divinc 
Essence with its crestive {hakki) and creaturely 
ifchtäkf) modes of being. Absolute Boing de- 
velops in a scale (maratih) of individualisations 
or "desccnts" (ta-nazzulat). the most important 
of thcsc ai o ilic lüllüwing: 'ama. the simple hid- 
den pure Essence before its manifestation 
(tadjalli): ahadiyya, Ibo fint doicont firom the 
darknoM of 'Amt to the light of the manifesta- 
tion, the flrst manifestation of Pure Essence 
(dhat) exciusive of Divine attributes, qualities 
or relations: wahidiyya, the manifestation of the 
Essence with the attributes, they are identical 
with each other and with the One. 

Opposites coincide — Mercy and Ven- 
geance are the same. llahiyya is higher than 
the above-mentiooed manlteations. It compfe- 
liends both being and non-being in all degrees, 

the "places of manifestation and the manifested' 
(ai-mazahir wa Mzahir). i.e. the Creator and the 
Creature (al-hakk wa l-khallc). At the same lime 
it ts the principle of order tot the whole series 
of Individualisations and maintains eadi of them 
in its proper place. 

All opposites eichibit thdr relativity in the 
greatest possible perfeetiott, diey do not coin- 
cide any longer. Rahmaniyya manifests the cre- 
ative attributes (al-si/ai al-khalkiyyä) exclu- 
sively, whereas ilahiyya comprehends both cre- 
ative and the creaturely. The flrst Mercy 
Brahma) of god was His bringing die Unlverse 
into existence from Himself. God is the sub- 
Stance (hayula) of the Universe. The Univese 
is like ice, and God is the water o which the ice 
is made. 

Rubttbiya comprehends those attributes 
that require an object and are shared by man, 
as knowing hearing, seeing. The dlffierentia- 
tion of the phenomena of the universe id caused 
by their mutual relations to the respective di- 
vine attribute through which God manifests 
himself. In his al-lnsan al-Kamil al Djili deals 
with most of the cosmic metaphysical, religious 
and psychological notions current in his time. 
He established their place his System and ex- 



plains their relations to the respective divine 

attribute. 

In doing so he has succeeded in giving 
many new, unexpected and highly interesiing 
interpretations of well-known theologoumena. 
Thos he builds a phantasmal cosmology which 
diffcrs widely from orthodox views: e.g. Adam 
ate the forbidden fruit because his soul mani- 
fested a certain aspect of Lordship (ruhuhiyya). 
tor it is not in the nature of Lordship to submit 
to a Prohibition; for the people in Hell God cre- 
ates a natural pleasure of which their bodies 
become enamoured; Hell at last will be extin- 
guished and replaced by a tree named Djirdjir; 
Iblis will return to the presence and grace of 
God; all inftdels worship God according to the 
necessity of their essential natures and all will 
be saved, etc. 

Al-Djili's doctrine of the Perfect Man (al- 
Insan al-Kamil). the Logos, is ahnost the same 
as that of Ibn *Arabi. He is Muhammad the 
prophet who may, however, assume the form of 
any holy man. So al- Djili met him in 790 in Zabid 
in the form of his shaykh. He is a copy of God. 
Who becomes visible in bim, and at the same 
time, he is a copy of the Universe, which is 
brought into existence firom him. His whole be- 
ing is sensible of a pervasive dclight and con- 
templates the enianation of all that exists from 
himself. etc, Al-Djili had many auditions and 
visions. He talked with angels and cosmic be- 
ings. 

When in 800. he stayed in Zabid, he met 
all the propheu and saints; he met Plate. In the 
Maratib al-Wudjud forty degrees of Being are 
enumerated, the first being al-dhat al-ilahiyya 
or al-ghayb al-mutlak, the last al-insan. The 
jother books and treatises of al-Djili have not 
yet been studied by European scholars. 

Further Reading 

R.A. Nicholson, Siudit» tn tslamic Mysttehm, 

Cambridge 1921. 
S. Nyberg. Kleinere Scfariffea des Iba al-Arabi, Leiden 

1919. 

Althur Symons, The SymbolisI McvmtiU te Uttratun. 
Shaiich 'AbduM-Quddus. Anwaru'l' Uyw», Urdu 
translatioa. Delhi. 1894. 
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Bamu'd-Din (d. 1420 A.D.) 

After enrolling himtelf as one of tbe dis- 

ctples of Nuru'd-Din, B«na*d-Diii It Said to 
have lived for twelve years, eating crushed 
stones and water as his food. This is obviously 
an exaggeraiion, but speaks at ieast of his repu- 
tation for piety. He is said to have kept no ser- 
vant and never troubled himself about keeping 
a jmper kitcben. 

It appears that Baffltt*d«Din, like his 

mentor. sought solitude. When *Ali Shah 
(1413-20), wanted to see him, he said that 
if ihe Visit was really necessary, he should 
not come in his royal robes. The Sultan at- 
tended Bamu'd^Din in the dress of a peas- 
ant. He asked, as was the custom of the age, 
for the saint's ädvice; the reply was: 

**You have taken off the dress of a king, but 

you have not taken your mind from the 
cares of your kingdom. You retuse to re- 
move the cotton wooi of heedles&ness 
fh>m yonr ears; so what use would mx 
Company and advice be to you 7 The na- 
ture of rulers is like fire and the counsel 
and advice of saints like air; the firc flares 
up in the air". 

Again tlie Sulian asked if he could do any- 
thing for him Bamu'd-Din replied: **Do not 
come to see me again, and do not mention my 
name inyourcourt". The Sultan rrtorted: "What 

deep enmity you show for ordinary men". The 
reply was : "Only becausc I am cncnn ofuorld- 
liness". When the Sultan leti, Bamu'd-din thrcw 
the mat, on which the Sultan had been sitting, 
in the river. 



When Banui d-din was dying, somebody 
asked who was to wash his corpse; he replied: 
"Zainu^d-Din.** His disciples told him that it was 
impossible for Zalnu*d*Din to come, as he was 
in Tibet, far ftom Kashmir. Bamu*d-Din replied 
that distance was nothing. When he died, 
Zainu'd-Din miraculously attended his funeral. 
This tradition would imply that Bamu'd-Din's 
death took place after 1420, as Zainu'd-Din*s 
Visit to Tibet, if true. occurred in the reign of 
ZainuM-*Abidin (1420-70). 

Bamu*d-Din is buried at Bamuzu, where 

he is supposed to have maintained his idols and 
performed his worship as a Hindu, and later 
lived and prayed as a Muslim Rishi. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh, hiamic Myslicism in India^ Delhi« 1997, 

Encyciopaedia o/Islam. Vol. 1 

Mwmoins ofCaur and Pandua, Caicutta. 193 1. 

Sarkar, History of Bengal, Vol. II. 

Blochmann. ""Coniribution to the History and Gc- 
ography orBcngal. " Jl. of Asialic Society of Ben- 
galt I96S. p. 34. 

hhmoires of Gaur and Pandua, Caicutta, 1931. 

Karim , Social History of the Muslims in Bengal. 

Rahim. Social and Cultural History of Bengal. 

Baqar Shah (d. 1946 AD.) 

Baqar Shah Is counted as a pious and de< 
voted Sttfi of silchar town. He hailed from 

Ghazipur, Uttar Pradesh. and used to work in a 
tea garden. As, he was a religious man and used 
to engage himself in prayer and meditation, 
peopld behaved him gently. Seeing his divine 
power and mirades people had become his 
devotee and followers. 
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After sometime. he left his job and settied 
at Silchar in the house of Formus Ali. He used 
to impart educaiion to the children for some 
time. Then he turned to be a M^zub (ascetic). 
People flocked at his place widi NtOT'O'Niyax 
and got their desires fülfilled. 

Some people are of the opinion that he was 

originaliy a non-Muslim, who embraced Islam. 
The circle ot his followers and disciples are 
uniimiied. He died in 1946 A.D. His tomb at 
Sdchar is a place of Pilgrimage. 

Kurther UcuUing 

Repprtcd by Amir 'Ali Chowdhury. son of Sufi 
Ibrahim 'Ali. and Sharosun Nesa. daughter of 

Maqbu! Ali Chowdhury. 
Reported by Prof. Abdul Latif of Gaubati Univer- 
sity. 

N. K Singh, Mamic MyttietMm In Mta, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I 

Menoires o/Caur and Pandua, Calcutta. 193 1 . 

Batakzai Chishti, Shaikh 

Bayazid (17th Century) 

Shaikh Bayazid Batakza i Chishti's pir 
was Shaikh Batak. Once during a sama ' Perfor- 
mance Shaikh Bayazid offered to turn volun- 
teers into perfect sufls. and reportedly a num- 

ber of Khweshgi Afghans in the audience 
avaiied themselves of this opportUQity, later 
becoming well-known sufts. 

Each time Shaikh Bayazid was in an ec- 
static State he made the same offer, and in this 
way he acquired a considerable number of dis- 
ciples. 

FttHlier Reading 

N. K Singh. Mamte Mystieism In India, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. I 
Memnires o/Gaur and Pandua. CalcuUa. 1931. 
Sarkur. History oj liengal. Vol. U. 
Bkichmann. *t:ontribution to die Histoiy and Qeogpaplqr 
ofBengal,*',;/. ofAsiaticSoetttyvfBtngaX, 196S. 

Bayäbaiii, Shaikh Jamal 
(16th Ceotury) 

Shaikh Ba\ abani was an important saint of 
the sixteenth Century. He is said to have lived 



Biographleal Encyclopaedia Sufts (Somtk Mala) 

and worked at A'alapur (in Bengal). He was 
known for his learningand Spiritual attainments. 

Further Reading 

Rcpurted by Amir Ali Chowdhury, son of Sufi 
Ibrahim *Ali, and Shamsun Nesa, daughter of 
Maqbul *Ali Chowdhury. 

Rcported by Prof Abdul Laiif of Gaubati Uaivei^ 

sity. 

N. K Singh. iMlomic ktyntlehm In indla, Delhi. 1997, 

Encyclopatdia of Islam, Vol. I 

Memoire s of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta. 1931, 

Munshi Rahman Ali. Tarikh-i Dacca, p. 172. 

Bayabani, Shaikh Raja 
(14th Century) 

Shaikh Raja Bayabani was one of the im> 
poriant sufis who flourished at Hazrat Pandua 
(Firozabad) in the 14th Century. Sultan 
Shamsuddin llyas i>hah (734/1342-758/1357) 
had great reverence for him. It is said that when 
he died in 7S4/13S3, llyas was besieged in the 
fort of Ekdalah by Sultan Flroz Shab <I3SI- 
1387) of Delhi. 

On hearing the news of his death llyas 
came out of the fort in the giiise of a mendicant 
and attended his funeral. The tomb of Bayabani 
is said lo be situated at Bolbari about four miles 
east of the Adina Mosque. 

Fvrther Reading 

Mtmolres ofCaur and Pandua, Calcutta, 1931. 

Rcyaz-us Salatin. p. 102. 

Sarkar, flislory of Renvoi. Vol. II. 

liluchmann, "Conuibulion lo the History and (Je- 

ography of Bengal,** //. of Awlatle Soeluty tf 

Bengal, 1968. 
Memoires of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta, 193 1 . 
Karim . Sociai History of the Muslims in Bengal. 
Rahim, Social and Cuitural Hltlory of Bongal. 

Bazi ud-Din, Pir (15th Century) 

When Bazrud-Oin started preaching Islam, 
the Raja of the area, named Mahesh Raja, se- 
verely opposed him. The pir attracted the at- 
tention of Hnssain Shah (1486-1538 A.D.) of 

Gaur. A large army was sent. 

Mahesh Raja was defeaied and killed, and 
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the dominion was annexed to Hussain Shah's 
Kingdom. A small sepulchre situated at 
Hamatabad is said to be a place where the pir 
waa buried. 

Parther Readtaf 

Memoires of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta, 1931. 
Reyaz-us Salatin. p. 102. 
Sarkar, History o/Bengal, Vol. 11. p. 110 
Blocbnuuin, "Contribtttlon to the Hisloiy and Ge- 

ography of Bengal,** Ji. tfAstottc Soeitty ofBtH' 

ga\. 1968. p. 54. 
Memoires of Gaur and Pandua, Calcuua, 1931, 
Karim , Socied Hlttory ofth* MustImM in Btngal. 
Rahiffl, Soelat and Cultural HUtcry efBtngat. 

Bazaruddin, Pir 

(1493 A.D. — 1579 A.D.) 

Pir Bazaruddin, a contemporary of Sultan 
Alaiiddin Husain Shah ( 1493-1 579), was a noted 
Saint and preacher of his time. He lived and 
woriced itt Hemtabad in the district of Dinajpur. 

According to tradition, the local Hindu 
Riya Maheah tumed hostile towardt him; bot 
he MMight help ftom the Sultan and the Raja was 
defeated. His dargah at Hemtabad ei^oys local 

veneration. 

Further Reading 

Memoires of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta, 1931. 
Reyaz-us Salalin, p. 102. 
Sarkir. HIstary ofB§ngal, Vol. II. 

Blochmann. "Contribution to the History and Ge- 
ogrnphy of BengaK" M. cfAsiaUe Society qf Ben- 

gal, 1968. 

Jdtmeiru ofGamr and Pandua^ Caleutta, 1931, 

District Cazetteers Dinajpur, 1912.. 

Karim . Socio! History of the Muslims in Bengal. 

Rahim, Sociai and Cultural History of Bengal. 

Beg, Maulana Mirza Abdur 
Rahman 

Maulana Mir^a Abdur Rahman Beg made 
great impact upon Ihe Muslims of Upper Assam 
in recent times was Maulana Mirza Abdur 
Rahman Beg of Dibnigarh town. He was the 
Kkalifa of Hiyi Imdadullah Mahi^ir Makki. 

After his death, his son Maulana Mirza * 



Diaur Rahman Beg stepped into the share of his 
father to further the cause of Sufism in the East- 
ernmost part of the provlnce of Assam. 

Further Readiog 

N. K Singh, tslamic Mysticism in india, Delhi, 1997, 

Eneyelopaedia of Islam. Vol. I 

Reyaz-us Salatin, p. 102. 

Sarkar, History of Bengal, Vol. II. p. 1 10 

Karim , Social History ofthg Miulimg in Bengal. 

Rahlro. Social and Cultural Higtory o/Bcitgal. 

Beyafani, Shaikh Reza (d 1553 AJ>.) 

Shaikh Reza Beyafani was the contempo- 
rary of Shah Shamsttd-din Hyas Shah (1339— 

1358 A.D) Firoz Shah of Delhi (1351—1388 
A.D.), when laying the seige of the impreg- 
nable fortress of Ekdila. llyas Shah was there 
in shelter. 

Shaikh Beyafani died in the vicinity of 
the fortress. llyas Shah could not come out för 
fear of lifo to attend the Janaza prayer; but he 

did come out in disguises; performed his duty 
to his pir and retumed to the fort safely. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. fslamic Mysticism in India^ Delhi, 1997, 

Eneyelopaedia of Islam. Vol. 1 

Rtyax'U» Salatin. 

Sarkar, History of Bengal, Vol. II. 

Blochmann. "Conlribution to the History and 

Geography of Bengal," Jl. of Asiatic Society 

of Bengale 1968. 
Karim. Social History of the Muslims in Bengal. 
Rahim, Social and Cultural History of Bengal. 

Beyazid Bistanii, Sultan 
(16th Century A.D.) 

Probably, people make some confusion 
between Sultan Beyazid of Bistami and Shah 
Sultan Balkhi of Bagora ho first landed at an 
Island near Chittagong. He might have visited 
Nasirabad before he visited Sandip, which cre- 
ated conAision that he came here in the ninth 
Century. A.H. 

Sultan Beyazid Bistami and Shah Sultan 
Balkhi of Bagora botfa were kings of their re- 
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spective lands and abdicated their thrones for 
the sake of Islam Their names wcrc also morc 
or less alike and this created an Impression that 
Sultan Beyazid Bistami once visited Bengal. To 
commemorat« him the people built a maosoleuin 
at Nasirabad, five miles away from Chittagong. 

Anyu a> the populär beliefis that the Sul- 
tan Beyazid dtd not die at Nasirabad. Due to its 
long association with religious activities 
Nasirabad became a place of eniightenment. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh, Islamic Myslicism in India, Delhi« 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. 1 
Reyaz-us Salatin. 

Memoires ofGouT tmd Pandua, Calcutti, 1931. 

Sarkar. Hislarv of Bengal, Vol. II. 

Uiochmann, "Coniribution to the History and Geogra- 

phy of Bengtt,** Jl. of Asiatle Society of Benga\, 

1968. 

Mentnires nfCaitr and l'andua. Calciitta. 1931, 
Karim . Social History of the Muslims in bengal. 
' Rahim. Social and Cutturot Hlttory of Bengal, 

Bhita'i, Shab 'Abd al-Latif 
(1689A.D. — 1752A.D.) 

Shah * Abd al-LatIf Bhita*f was aa eminent 

Sindhi poet belonging to a priestjy family of 
Matiari Sav) ids. He lived for a large part of his 
life at Bhit ( "Sandhill"). a small hamlet near 
Hala in the dislrict of Haydarabad in Sind. He 
is the national poet of Sind. His poetry is Sufi 
in natura, as the poet, though not a man of great 
leamingoreducation, was deeply impressed by 
the mystical thought of Djalal al-Din Rumi. 
whose influence is evident in many of his 
poems. 

These poems werc gathered together 
after his death by his followers and made 
into a collection which is calied the Rlsalo. 
They are written in a pure form of eigb- 

teenth Century Sindhi and are remarkable for 
the manner in which philosophic and reli- 
gious use is made of the folk tales of the 
Sind countryside. The poems deal with the 
longings of unrequited love and the need for 
trust in the power, wisdom and compassion 
of Allah. Their deeply mystical character 
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has endeared them to the simple rural folk 

of Sind. 

It is noteworthy that their appeal has been 
as much to the Hindus of Sind as to the Mus- 
lims The rejson is perhaps due to the fact that 
the bulk ot tlie indigenous Sindhi population is 
Hindu in origin, as many of the personal namei 
testtiy, and the poet himself was deeply intern 
ested in the mystical contemplatlon of faicirs, 
sanyasis and yogis, which in turn found an echo 
in the Sikh religion followed by most of the 
ca^te Hindus living in Sind tili the partiiion of 
India in 1947 resulted In their precipitate flight 
thereftom. 

The poems of the Rlsaio which are lyrical 
in type are sungto well-known Indien music and 

many of them, such as the Sur Asa and the Sur 
Biiawal, prociaim a sublime form of devotion. . 

The folk siories on the other hand make 
direct appeal tn iIh- childlikc simplicity com- 
mon to unsopiiisticatcd pcople. The love tales 
of Saiiii ifld Punhun, of Suhini and Mehar, and 
of Lilan and ChaneMr are sung at the cradles 
of Sindhi children today. A vast literature in 
Sindhi on the poet and his message has been 
evoked by the poet's achievement and the rawda 
of Shah 'Abd al-Latif is the scene of regulär ^ 
pilgrimages of devotees who listen loday to the 
reeltatioa and singing of his verses. 

There have been leamed studies of Shah 

'Abd al-Latif's life and work by three Sindhi 
scholars of distinctlon, namely the late Shams 
al-'Ulama' Mirza Kaiich üeg, the late Profes- 
sor H. M. Gurbuxani and the late Shanis al- 
*Ulama* U. M. Daudpota, whose works may be 
consulted by those interested. 

Fnrtber Reading 

N. K Singb. Mamte Mystieism in India, Delhi. 1997* 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. 1. 

\\ M. Gurbuxani. Studies of Shah Abd al-Latlfa 

life and work. 
Memoires ofGamr and Pandua, Caicutta. 1931. 
Rc\a/-us Salatin. p. 102. 
Sarkar, tfisiory of Bengal. Vol. II. 
Blochmann. "Contribution lo the Hislury and Ge- 

ography of Bengal.'* Jl. ofAsiaile Society of 

Bengal, 196S. 
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Memoires o/Qt^r aaä Fan^vq, ^ftlsuU«, 1931. 
Kwim . Social UUuuy o^i/kf $Mtm Ui ättigal. 
Ha^lm. Social CmttwrtH Hlitory qfUntßl. 

ftülIlK» Shah 

(l^m.B. ^ 17S7A.D.) 

Bulihe Shah the foremost 9ufi Poet of the 
Panjab and holds manifold importance. In him 
the pantheism of Panjabi sufism reached ils 
^p?x. In hi« WQrk9 is found the fusion of the 
two pmHi^Uiiiif * Noo-Platoaic and VMuitic. 
Though, Ii« wu Khallfli of » Mutliiii Mint, yet 
he had equal reverence for all the religfons. He 
held thai no religion was better than any other 
IQ ßttain God. He never took part in the pros- 
elytizing activities. He refu&ed to be imprisoned 
by the mythological boiindarlet oft lectarian 
rvligion and \» took fn% flighti in the open sky 
ofthottglit. 

Hc appreciated and adopted all such Hindu 
ideas which appealed to him. So far as his Spiri- 
tual achievements are concerned. he surpasscd 
all other Panjabi Sufis. Dr. Lajwanti Madan 
rightly aiaorlB tliat no Si(f\ iny country cao 
veotnre to tlw iplrltual sunmit which 

Bulihe Shah attained. He is rightly called the 
Rumi of Panjabi. 

His real name was perhaps AbdijiU«. 

was born at Pandoke a village in tehsil Qasur, 
district Labore in 1680 A.D.. After receiving 
ec^ucatio^ ft:oii\ Maulyi Ghulam Murtaza of 
l\e went t« Minore and becanie a dliciple 
f(f Siiati Anayat Qadiri Shattari. Anayat lateron 
||p|ipinte<^ him a« hia Khaliüi. 

Hit tomb is in Qasur where Urs is held ev- 
ery yeär. His mystical experiences and spirituai 
ideas are contained in his poeiry which is avail- 
able in the forms of Kafis, Siharßs. Dohras, 
Chhundas, an Athwara and a Baramaha Dis- 
cussing the influence of the Hindu thought and 
practiPt 00 Bttllha 9hab, both Dr. Mohan Siogh 
Dr. Li^wwiti Madan agree that the follow- 
fni fix idaai betray influence of Hinduism: 
(i) The adoration of Prophet Mohammad 
on the pattern, on which Vaishanavas 
adore Lord Krishna;. 



(ii) The identiflcation of the spirituai guide 

with God; 

(iii) Wifely devotion; 

(iv) The practiee of concentrating on the 
Trikuti. Controlling of breath and hearing 

of Anahat Shabd {viMiüwk sound); 

(v) Monism; and 

(vi) Transniigraiion of soul. 

The practiee of concentrating on the T>ikuti. 
Controlling of breath and hearing of Anahat 
Shabd are from the System of the Nath Yogis. 
Allthe remaining ideas have been adopted from 
the System of Vaishnava Vedantic Bhalui. 

In some of the v erses. the Vaishnava colour 
is so dominant that onc hesitates to admit them 
as the compositions of a Mohammadan. The 
vocabulary, the metaphors, the atmosphere and 
the thought all are Vaishnava, In his fbliowing 
verses speak the gopis of Krlshna Bhaktas: 
Murli baj ulhi aghatan. sun sun bhul gaiottsah 

halan: Sun sun Sham Sumhir dian hafan 

( Lord Krishna) is plavin^ on ihe flute. Hearing j 

its sound, J have jorgoiien everyihing^^ 

BvUhe ShtOt main tad biHai; 

Jad ^ Murti Kanha vi^ait 

Bauri hoe ke lain val dhal, 

Kaho ji kil val dast baratan 

(When Lord Krishna sounded the flute and 1 

heard its voice, sayeth Bulihe Shah, I cried in 

agony and sinee then 1 am wailing in pain of 

Separation. Bulihe, the gopi, tnmed mad and 

ran towards Lord Krishna.ThegOpiaskswhei«- 

elsc she should go.) 

Bulihe Shah sees God in Krishna who 
grazed cows in Brindaban and in Rama who in- 
vaded Lanka: 

Bindraban vidi gauan ctuuxun: 
Lanka charh ke nad vafaen; 
(O God, it were you who grazed the cows in 
Brindaban in the guise of Krishna and it were 
you who blew the trumpet of victory and in- 
vaded Lanka.) 
In the verses where the Islamic terminoi- 
ogy occurs, the spirit therein is undoubtedly 
Vaishnava. Bulihe Shahadores Mohammad, the 
Prophet, not as a messenger of God, but as in- 
carnation of God. y 
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In Islamic theology, Mohammad is not as- 
signed any divinily except that God chose him 
10 convey His message. Thus he is only a ser- 
vant of God. BuUhe, Shah declaret in the fol- 
lowing Verse tiwt the Beloved (God) Himtelf 
disguised as Prophet and appeared on the earth: 

Piyara pehan poshakan aya; 

Adam apna nam dharaya; 
AhaJ Ion ban Ahmad aya; 
Nabian da sardar. 

In this way, Bulihe Shah anthro- 
pomorphised the Inunanent Aspect of God in the 
Vaishnava style and identified It with the histori- 
cal Mohammad. 

Bulihe Shah, then, established identity 
of God and the Guide (the Spiritual 
teacher). Nathism as well as the ascetic sec- 
tions of Vaishnavism had the tradilion of 
identifying Guru with God. According to 
Nathism, Icnowledge represents Guru 
(Guide). When it is Icarnt from a personal 
Guru. then Guru is God, but when it is re- 
ceived direct from God. theo God is Guru. 
But Buihe Shah is a devoiee and so needs 
an object for the emotional Identification 
through the purgatioB of the arouaed emo- 
tions of devotion. Bullhe Shah adores hls 
Pir's person: 

Dast kangan hahin churian, gal naurang chola 
Ranjhan mainu kar giya koi raval rola: 
Hun mainu pai gaya, sulan da ghera; 
Anh munawwtm millan bangem, nuilan 
uMuu hazaron; 
Shah Anayat kundian paian; 
Luk chhip khichada dor. 
[He (Anayat Shah, the pir) is wearing bangles 
on his arms, and an ascetic's robe on his body. 
Such Ranjhan(the Beloved) hasturoedmemad 
and I have M\tn into the whiriwind of sufiG^ 
ings The caMs came from the Heaven and I 
heard ihcm trom Takhat Hazara (the abode of 
the Ranjha). Shah Anayat has fastened my 
heartwith Staples and, though hiding, ispulling 
and hauUng me through the thread.] 

The idea of wifely devotion does not need 

any comments. It will be discernible in a num- 
ber of verses being quoted in the following 



pages. However, a quotation would suffice tO 
illustraie the impact of Yogic practices: 

Tain karan habasi hoye Hain; 

Nau darvaze band kar soye hain; 

Dar dasvtn an khalqye hain; 

Kaeh man meri othnaL 

(To attain Thee I have controlied breadi; 1 have 

shut all the nine gates and have reached the 

tenth one. I pray Thee, accept my love.) 

There is an utterance by Bulihe Shah which 
refers to the Hindu doctrine of Karma on the 
basis of which both Dr. Mohan singh and Dr. 
Lajwanti Madan hold that Bulihe Shah belioved 

in the law of Karma: 

Pandil padhe jagat de piichh rahian sare; 
l'c'd puthi ki dosh Hai hine karam hamare. 
(I enquired each and every astrologer of the 
World. None told me so far that I would meet 
my Beloved. The Vedas are not at fiuih. The 
fkult is of my actlons, that they aie bad. ) 
But this verse is not sufficient to provethat 
Bulihe Shah believed in the Hindu Law of 
Karma. No relision denies ihe law of Karma. 
But the Hindu Law of Karma is different from 
those of others. Every religion assures of good 
fbrtime on the basis of good coadoet and noble 
deeds. But the condition of Hindu Law of Karma 
is fulfilled only if Bulihe Shah says that 'vision 
of God is denied to him because of his bad ac- 
tions in his previous lives i.e., betöre his birth. 
Here is another verse of the same purport : 

J€ maUi hini Mag äi ttuiti ckup kar rahlo 
Here the word *bhag* also represents lot 

on the basis of actions in the past lives. The 
Muslims also hold similar views in regard to 
fortunc or fate. They believe in the pen of iron 
of üod, with which He writes the fates of per- 
sons. In a way, both Hindus and Muslims be- 
lieve in some sort of predeterminism. The 
Hindus believe that the fate is determined by 
the past karmas whereas the Muslims believe 
that the fate is fixed and written by God at 
his Will. 

It appears that Bulihe Shah used in the 
above verse only Hindu vocabulary and did not 
accept the Law of Karma. In the sttna way. the 
use of the word *Veda* is also idlomatle in the 
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abovc versc. The Vedas are not the books of 
astrology. It may be that the word was used by 
the masses in this sense. 

The Qadiris of Panjab were renowned for 
their interest in the Hindu philosophies. Butlhe 
Shah*s Spiritual teacher Anayat Sliah also stud- 

ied ihe Systems of thought prevalent amongst 
the Hindus. He has elaborately disciissed in his 
werk Dasiur-al-Amai, the various practices em- 
ployed by the Hindus for the attainment of sali- 
vation. Prince Dara Shilcoh, a Qadiri mystic had 
ahready prepared or got prepared the Persian 
translation of the Upanishads for the use of the 
Sufis. He was very much influenced by the 
knowledge contained in the Upanishads and he 
expressed all appreciations for it in his worlcs. 

It is, thus, a cei lunuy ihat Bulihe Shah had 
studied and Icnown the Icnowledge of the 
Upanishads. But his worlcs further tcstify that 

he had füll knowledge of the doctrine of 
Wahdatuwwajud of Ibn-al-Arabi and Jili also 
through whom Neo-Platonic Pantheism perco- 
lated into Sufisro. Bulihe versifies the different 
stages of descent of the Reality in the terminol- 
Ogy otJilL The State of Ahadiya (oneness) is 
the transcendant nature of reality fromuhich the 
firsi emanation is of A'oor of Mohammad or 
Ahmad, the Immanent aspect of the Reality. 

With the addition of MIM Ahad became 
Ahmad. This Reality is again Haqq or the Ab- 
soIttte.Being from which is eaused the creation. 
The Interpretation of the idea of Mohammad or 
Ahmad is that one should knowOod by achiev- 
ing Union with the idea of Mohammad projected 
by God in pre-enternity to be in his likeness lo 
lead mankind back to him. Buliha says : 

Nun main lakhiya sohnayar, Jis de husn da 

garem baxar; 

Juäa Jada ik ikalla si, na zahir koi tajalla si: 
Na Rabba Rasul na Allah si. na Jahhar Kahar; 
Piyara pahan poshakan aya» aäam apna nam 
dharaya: 

Ahad ton ban Ahmad aya, nabian da sioräar, 
Akmeäde viek mim ralaya, tan Uta eäapasar. 
(Now I have sccn the handsome Beloved whose 
Beauty is manifesied all around. When the One 
was Single and alone, there was no light manifest.) 



There was neither God nor the Prophet of 
Allah, not was there the Cruel or the Tyrant. 
The Beloved One wearing the costumes came 
and Adam got his nana fixed. From the One. 

Ahmad y/AS made. He said Kun and Faikunvn» 

Said. So, out of likeness. He created likeness. 
In Ahad. He inserted MIM (i.e., produced 
Ahmad) and then made the universe). 

In the presence of such verses, it cannot 
be held that Bulihe Shah was influenced only 
by the Vedantic Pantheism. He was without 

doubt influenced by the views of Dara Shikoh 
wfio studied Hindll as well as Muslim mystic 
practices and beliefs and concluded that there 
was close similarity between them, Dara Shikoh 
illustrated his views with quotations fh>m both 
the sources. 

In the preface to his translation of the 
Upanishads he confesses that as he studied the 

Quran and the other books on Sufism. there 
arose doubts in his mind which he failcd to sat- 
isfy even by having recourse to gnostics and 
pious men. At last, he discovered that the sub- 
ject of monotheism was very plainly explained 
in the Vedas and the Upanishads and he knew 
from them what he had not known and undcr- 
stood. The Ijadisi-Sufis see God's Beauty, Wis- 
dom, Awe etc. manifested in the phenomenal 
World. 

The Neo-Platonic pantheist Sufi ibn al- 
Arabi sums up his System in his own words: 
**Olory be to God, who ereated thtngs, being 
Himself their Essence." He holds that the whole 
existence is God. There is nothing but God, 
nothing in existence other than He. Despite all 
this Neo-Platonic Sufi fails to recognise God 
in the one which he considers to be evil. in the 
phenomenal world Ibn al-ArabI admlts the re- 
ality of both good and evil and aifirms that It Is 
impossible to erase evil from the world. 

He adds that if we must make a distinc« 
tion at all between good and evil, we should 

always attribute good to God and evil to man. 
It tends 10 maintain that the man to whom evil 
has been assigned, is different from God. This 
Position cripples the pantheism of Neo- 
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platonism Bulihe Shah under the impact of 
Vedanta sees God even in the opposites. He re- 
alizes the One in his friends and foet, in the 
lovers and the Beloved« and in the guide as vwU 

as in the disciples. He says that God Hiqiself 
shows His own path to His Ownseif: 

Kahun bair para kahun beli ho; 

Kahun majnu hai kahun leli ho; 

Kuhun ap Guru kahun cheii ho; 

Ap ap ka panth bataya hoL 

He not only seea Ood in a Muslim who 
reads the hoty Qnran, bot alio in a Hindu Bhagat 

who mutters the sacred names Of God. Bulihe 
Shah says that he who has gone astray is also 
God and that he is also God who is being loved 
as a child in cvery hoiise: 

Kahun Türk Musalman parhte ho: 

Kiänm Utagal Hindu Jt^ karte ho; 

fCahatt ghor ^hungat men parate ho; 

Kahun ghar ghar lad ladaia hai. 

Bulihe Shah's unitive experience reaches 
new heights when he says that it is God who 
suffers aqd weeps as a woefui person. This ex- 
pression is so claur and bold that it is indica- 
tive of his nearncss to Vedanta than to Neo- 
Platonism. 

Kadi ho asmani bahinde ho; 

Kadi is jag te Jukh sahinde ho; 

Kadi mast magan hui rahinde ho; 

Main ia ikse nach nachai; 

Main vic/i main na rahia kai. 

(Sometimet Thou art bappy and stayest in the 

Heaven. Sometimes Hiou suf^Hrest miserics in 

this World; Sometimes thou art satisfled and 

absorbed in Thy ownseif. I verily dance at Thy 

Will- and the idea of I-ness has been removed 

firom ihyself.) 

Besides, there are a more ideas which 
Bulihe Shah adopted from the Vaishnava 

Vedantic Bhakti cult of Hindiiism. He accepted 
the Vaishnava idea of the Grace of God. He 
cleariy says that he cannot achieve God by dint 
of his and soiely his own efforts and expresses 
his liiith in the Orace of God. He declares that 
the Grace of God Is prior to and hi^ier tlian 
His Justice. If justice be relied upon, man can- 
not attain God. It is due to His Grace, that God 



takes mercy on man and accepts him on His path 
and takes him in His comniunion: 

Vahj isper karam aveha hai, tahqiq uh bhi tain 
jeha hai; 

Saeh aahi iwaU eha hai, ieri nazar mehar tar 

Jai da. 

(He on whom Thou showest Thy Grace is 
verily in Thy likeness; It isthetruepracliccÜial 
only with Thy Grace we swim over.) 

He makes it abundantly clear that if God 
does justice he will he thrown into Hell and If 
He does grace and, foigiyes Iiis sini, he is tufc 
to attain communion wi^ Hin: 

Adal karen tan Ja na kai. 
Fazal karen tan bakhara paie. 
(If justice is done, I am doomed; I, therefore, 
pray. Thee for Thy Qface. ^her? ?o tt^^l l rn^y be 
saved.) ^ 
According to ijadie Sufism, the soop^ of 
God's Grace is limited In its sphere. It begini 
after the man has won over the nafs and is no 
more a defaultcr in the observance of ihe reli- 
gious obligatories at any stage. But the 
Vaishnava V«ndantic panthcist*s notion of Qod*s ' 
Grace is mucb wider. Hc believes that God 
showers His Grace not only on the noble and 
those who have won over the nqfs, but even on ^ 
tbe sinful. 

He does not claim that he has won over 
the nafs and that he is now free from sins, but 
still he prays for God*a Grace. He says that if 
justice Is done, he will b« doomed. He hopes to 
be saved, may be be sTnfül or noble, as 
shows His Grace on His devotees. The judge- 
ment will be on the basis of the actions, unles^ 
God shows His Grace. The Salik. thei[e|'o^Q, 
prays to God with al| buinUity for mer^. 
grace. 

Thus. under the Vaishnava impact Bullbo 
Shah emerged as muc)i niore clear in die 
dary of justice and girace thiui any other Pai)||b.| 

Sufl Poet. 

Bulihe Shah adopted the doctrine of Lila 
of the Vaishnavas. also. The Islamic view of the 
purpose of the creation is contained tp t^i^ 
Hadis-i-Qudsi which runs t|ius: 
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"I (i.e., Allah) was a hidden treasure; I 
desired to bccome known and I brought 
creation into being that I might be 
known.^ 

But the View that the world is Lila or Sport 
or Tunsalia of God is Vaislinava and has been 
adopted by Bulllie Shah, who says: 

Oh Jama sada pahan ke, 

Aya Tamashe ap. 

(God Hiiiisclf lias appeared in theguise of the 
individuals to play the sport). 

Thus in respect of both the thought and 
style, Bullhe Shah was influenced more by 
Vaishnava Vedantic cult than by Neo-Platonic 
Pantheism of Iba al*Arabi and Jili. 

As regards bis attitude towards the 
Mullans nnd the Muslim orthodoxy he criticised 
them on many grounds The Sufis wcre gcner- 
ally populär amongst the masses and the 
Mullans saw in them their rivals. The Mvllans 
had been condemning the Sufi movement as 
antinomian to Islam and the Sufis as heretics, 
sinee the very beginning of the movement. 

The Sufis then adopted the terminology of 
• the orthodoxy and gave their ovvn interpretation 
on the one hand and levelied counter charges 
against the Mullans and the Qazis on the other. 
Bullhe Shah adopted the same path. 

He criticises the orthodoxy and the 
Mullans saying that they lay stress on the teaeh- 

ings which deal with Heaven, Hell and the 
worldh' üfe. and that the Sufis know no lesson 
other ihan ihat of lovo of God and their aim of 
practice is God and only God in this life as well 
SS |n the life after death. Condemning the learn- 
ing and the heavy loads of books he says: 

Hantf ishq da ikke nugta: , 

iCah» Htm tmt iathvtn. 
He claimed that only the Sufi path is 
the true Shariat. hc condemns the practices 
and the religious obligatories of Mullan's 
Shariat as false and wams that those who 
do not follow the true Suf! path, will have 
to repent. Blevating the position of the 
Tariqat (the path of Suflsm) in comparison 
with the path of Shariat, Bullhe Shah gives 



6t 

the place uf mother to the former and of a 
midwife to the latter; 

Shariat sudi dai hai, Tariqat sadi mai hai 
It has already been mentioned earüer that 
Mohammad, the Prophet, is not an historical 
man for hbn. He anthropomorphised the First 
Emanation of Idea firom the One and declared 
it Mohammad, the Seal of the Prophets through 
which tnan retraces his return to God in his pre* 
creation State. 

He broke even mythoiogical prison of Is- 
lam and crossed the sectarian boundaries cre- 
ated by the Shariat and saw no difference be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims, the Kafirs 
and the Momin, Mecca and Gaya, the Mandir 
and the Masjid. He sees the same God In die 
Mullan as well as in the Pandit: 

Kite Mullan ho valende ho; 
Kile Ram duhai dende ho; 
Kitt Munnat maxhab disende ho; 
KIte maththe tilak lagaida: 
Htm Üston ap lukaida. 

But the Mullans declare him heretic and 

he suffers many hardships on that account: 

Bullhia ashaq hoion Robb da maiamat hoi 

lakh: 

Lok kaßr kafir akhade tun aha aho akh. 

In retaliation, he too criticises them on 
personal as well as ideological grounds. He 
charges them with their irreligious and sinfül 
conduct. 

Masitan vich kusatiiyc r ahnde. Ashq rahan alag. 
(In the mosques live the wicked personsandthe 
lovers of God adopt loneliness.) 
Bidlhia muUans ate masaldu, dohan da ikko cAir; 
Lokan karde chanana, ap emdhera v/dk. 
(Bullhe says that the Mullans are like the torch 
bearer who himself is in the dark, but sbows 
path to the others.) 

He also attacks them for their mechanical 
Performance of the religious duties. He says that 
the observance of religious obligatories does no 
good, unless the man does realize the Truth 
through the way of Sufism. 

Vieh masitan ki kujh hunda je dilon namaz na kiti; 

Bina murshado kamal Bullhia, teri aiven gai 
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ibadat kili; 

Mecca f^iyan gal mukdi nahtn.Jichar diion na 
ap mukaiye. 

(It is useleis lo go to the moiqiie, untess the 
pnyer is sald with love. Bullhe says that thou 
WBSted thy time in saying prayers without the 
guidance of a perfect teacher. It is useless to go 
to Mecca. Gotl can be attaincd only by remov- 
ing ignorance trom the mind.) 
Bhatth nimazan U chütkar rou» keHKW tt pAir 
gaisfyahi: 

BullhaShahu andron milia. bhulliphire lukaL 
(Let the prayers go to the dust and the fasts 
(rozas) to the mud. Kalima also proved to be 
useless. Bullhe Shah says that he realized God 
in the heart and the people are ignorantly wan- 
dering hither and diMier.) 
Bullhe Shah's place of pilgrimage is not 
Mecca of Arabia, but is Takhat Hazara the vil- 
lage of Ranjha, which is his heart. His namaz is 
not the prayer or the recitation of the Quran, 
but is meditation on the mm» of Ood. Thns. the 
path of Bullhe Shah is distinct from the Shartat, 
He adopted the path of love and abandoned al( 
other formal practices: 

Ja main shabad ishq äaptwhia, mayid kolon 

jiyunda daria; 

Phuk niusaJia bhan sut Iota, na phar tasbi kasa 
sota; 

Ailm kahtiHk de de hoka; 

Tarak hallalon kha murdar. 
(As soon as, I leamt the lesson of love, I ran 
away from the mosque. Burn the prayer carpet 
and break ihe clay pot. Do not touch tasbi 
(rosaiy), kasa (bowl) and the sota (cudgel). 
Leaming deab with the woridly afßilrs and the 
learned advise to adopt murdar (the dead body. 
metaphorically means worldliness)aodtoaban- 
don the halai (Reality). 

tove for Bullhe Shah is the essence of 
God. He affirms that it is a fire which is Üt in 
the heart of man by God Himself. It is yearning 

for return to God and is generated at the mo- 
ment the individual seif gets separated from 
Hirn. He compares the arousing of love with the 
Piercing of a spear in the heart. His utterances 
explaining communion with God discem a great 
intimacy. 



He takcs so nuich enjoyment in love. that 
he abandons even the Company of other people 
and likes loneliness for more and morc biissfui 
ei^joyment. He finds that the path of love is very 
difficult and füll of obstaeles. He finds itdiffi- 
cult to kill the nafs. The people cut jokes. The 
01 thodoxy criticises and foments troubles on the 
way. When one has once a glimpse of the Vi- 
sion of God even for a little while his woes know 
no bounds. The stati eansed by pang of Separa- 
tion is still very pabiAiI. 

Bullhe Shah*s mysticai experiences ara 

very rieh and are quite identical to those of Abu! 
Qasim al-al-Junaid, the celebrated Sufi teacher 
and the author of Kitah al-Fina and those of 
Shahabuddin Suhrabardi, the founder of 
Suhravardi order and the author of Awarif-ul- 
kimartf: the dilTerence being only that the mys* 
tical experiences of Junaid and Suhrabardi are 
restricted only to internal union while Bullhe 
Shah is a pantheist and he experiences the 
unicity in the externa! world as well. 

His mystic experiences of states like Qurb 
(nearness). Uns (intimacy), Qabz and Bast (con- 
traction and expansion) accord with the Hins* 
tration of die states given in Awtwif-ul'Muartf' 
and those of states like Fana (annihiiation). 
ßaqa (subsistence) accord with the explanation 
as given in Kitab-ul-Fana. Besides, his great- 
ness lies in the style of his expression. He ex- 
pressed his most subtle experiences through the 
simple imagery of daily life. 

He describes the mystic states in personal 

terminology and in literary style of a very hl^ 
merit. He used a numbcr of metaphors to ex- 
plain his System, practice and experiences. He 
conceives heart as vehra (Compound) and ghar 
(home). It is the abode of God and hM been 
called the Takhat Hazara, the natlve town of 
Ranjha. the Beloved of Heer. This Takhat 
Hazara i.e., heart is the Mecca of the Sufis. 
Buliha turns to his heart to see the Vision of 
God: 

Haji lok Meccay mm Jande, mere ghar vieh 
fiaush^ Meeea: 

Vichche ha/l ta viehehe gqfl, vleheha ehor 
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(The Hajis go to Mecca, a city of the Arabs; 
known to be the abode of God; but I have bodi 
the Mecca and the Beloved in my heart In my 

hean dwell all the Hajis andtheGl^iselC.,and 

the thief (the nafs as well.) 

Ghar vich paiya mehram yar. 

(I have found the Beloved in my heart.) 

Through another metaphor he caiis the seif 
of man as Heer, the taale lover of a love nar- 
rativa and God as Ra^jha, her Spouse. The na- 

live town of Ranjha, i.e., Takhat Hazara has 
been described above as Mecca, the abode of 
God. The metaphorization of seif and God as 
wife and Husband was traditional which Builhe 
Shah adopted. The veil of ignorance has been 
described as Gkui^atifikt veil) which a newly 
narried girl uses to conceal her hat, 

For Builhe Shah ignorance means the idea 

of duality. By removal of veil, Buliha means the 
removal of ignorance. As a wife, by removing 
the veil, sees the face of her husband, similarly < 
the seeker, by removing the veil of ignorance 
(duality) achieves communlon with God by re- 
•liling oneness of Existence and God. This 
metaphorical use of bride's veil for ignorance 
or l-ness is also traditional. Kabir and Miran 
had used this symboI very freely: 

Ni sayio main gai gavachi, 

Khtd ghunghat wnMt tmeM; 

JU vtA MthoH wlvalM; 

Kasam Use di hör na koi. 

(Oh maids, I removed my veil (ghunghat) and 

danced. Buliha says : I have lost my i-ness. 

Whether i cast my glance I see God all around. 

Vorily, tbere is nothing but God, nolbfaig in 

existence otber than He.) 

Kabir made populär this symbol of 
Ghunghat (Veil) for ignorance, through bis fol- 

lowing verse: 

Ghiinghai ke put khol re tohe piv miienge; • 

Chat ghal men voh sain ramala, 

kamt vackan mat bot trt. 

(Kabir. ReaMve the ghunghat (veil) and thou 

will meet the Beloved. God indwells every 

heart. Thou'shouldst not speak barsh to any 

body.) 

Builhe Shah soars very high flights in the 



Spiritual reaim and his utterances discern many 
States of mystic experience. After killing the 
Idea of l-ness Bullah qualifles himself to be a 
lover: 

Jo yad huadi karda Hai 

Uk maran tok agge marda hai. 

The seekers who hesitates to kill his 1-ness 
should not claim to be lover: 

Uh vi ahhaq na kaho, sir denda uzar kare. 
As soon as, there is the ftrst flash of the 
Vision of God, Buliha is immediately robbed of 
his reason and knowledge: 

Buke t€ ynkan nadva/aya» 

Aql flqr sab cha gavaiya. 

(When the Beloved blew His trumpet,! lOStmy 

all reason and knowledge.) 

He loses even the consciousness of his seif and 
body: 

Apane tan di khabar na koi, 
Sk^an di kkabw Ifyove kann. 

When the veil of I*ness is removed through 
rcmembrance of God*8 name and through God*s 
Grace the words are hushed to silence, life be- 
comes death, explanations come to an end and 

signs are effaced. 

In the States of Uns and Qurb Builhe Shah 
says that he will now live near God, will not 
ran away disappbintedly and will exposo His 
secrets: 

ihm gMU tuMod» vM»at^9, 

Na bedil ho ke nassange, 
Sabk bhed lusade dassange. 

In the State of Qurb. though Builhe Shah 
has attained communion, yet under the influence 
of Qahr (.omnipoience) and Jalal (Awe) of Al- 
mighty he flnds himself in the grip of Haibat 
(awe), and prays for merey: 

Joyad ttuadi karda kat. 

Oh maran to agge marda hai, 
Oh moiyan hhi taithon darda hai, 
Mat moiyan nun mar Mukai da. 

In the State of communion he is so intoxi- 
cated in love that he loses all consciousness, 
becomes mad and the Essence and Attribuins 
of God go beyond his comprdiension: 
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Lag giya mast piyala halh. 
Mainu bhull gai zat sifat, 
Diwmi ho rahi. 

The States of contraction (Qabz) and ex- 
pansion (Bast) have been beautifutly expressed 
in a simile of beating a rubber ball: 
Tusan moiyan nun mar no mukde si, 

Nil kiuddo vani^on kutade si. 

Buliha adniits his inability to express the 
true nature of the communion. When he is con« 
sciotts of his entity, he is not in communion with 
God, and when he is in communion with Ood, 
he has no separate enti^ to realize and express. 

The expression of the State is possible only 

when both the conditions seif consciousness and 
communion are met. But this is not possible. 
Buliha describe his inability in an objective and 
personal style very successfully. He says that 
Qod cholced his throat whenever he made an 
attempt to say something about the State: 

Gal karde sau, 

Gal ghuntade sau. 
As regards the nature of the enjoyment 
caused b> the communion, Bulihe Shah likens 
it, in the words of Kabir and other Hindu 
bhaicus, to the inability of a dumb to express 
the taste of Our (sugar): 

Jod vasal vasal banaitüga. 

Tan guHgt ka gur khaiaiga» 

Sir pair na apna paiaiga; 

Eh main hör na kise banai 

Main vich main nahm rahia kai. 

Fointing out to the trap which God piays 
widi His lovers, as explained by Junaid in his 
Küathul'Fana, he expresses bis fbar and sur- 
renders to the will of Ood: 

Tusan chhapade si, 

Asan pakare ho. 

Tusan aje vi chhapan nun takare ho 
(Thon äidsi conceal ThyseiJ in che umverse, / 
«irow iuuxl to auive// 7%m aml rwachgd 7%e«s. 
Thom still canst eonetßl Thysa^. 

The Union in essence is no doubt at- 

tained in the heart, but the knowledgc of 
essence is realized externally as well. 
Bulihe Shah realizes oneness of essence in 
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the heart and unity in the multiplicity of the . 
externa! universe: 

Hser kanjha de ho gaye mele, 
Bhulli Heer dkundhendi Itele: 

Ranjha yar bagal vich hole; 
Mainun sudh butüi rahi na kai. 

In the above verse Bulihe Shah realizes 
Union with Ciod in Iiis heart. As regards the ex- 
ternal vvurid, ii has loially been eradicated from 
the mind thougb it continues to exist externally 
as a separate and extinct entity. In the follow- 
ing verse Bulihe Shah realizes unlclty in die 
multiplicity of the externa! World: 

Aa hun bhaüo bhagjagaya, 

Sahib kudral seli paya; 

Har har de vich ap samaya, 

SItah Am^yat ap Idthaya. 

(The month of Bhadroo broughi mo good kt» 

tunes and 1 saw my Beloved. He is indwelling 

ench and every body atid Shah Anayat, my 

guide. hclped me to see Hun.) 

His desciiption of internal and exter- 
nal States oi hanu is very vivid and anisiic. 
Buliha is purplexed in this State. What has 
happened to him 7 He has lost himielf from 

himself. He does not find himself in him- 
seif. From head to foot and inward and out- 
ward it is all God : 

Mainun ki hoiya nuiiihon :,^at gavucht muin. 
Kiyon kamali akhe loka, Mainu ki huiya; 
hisdn vich vMum ttdn, mabi mAAi bäiuutt, 
hkdm vldb «OMMa a» ledm, 
Sir te pair in tili vi tun hl, 
andar bahir hain. 

The verse illustrates the internal union in 
essence. In the following verse, he expre:>ses 
the externa! unity of essence in a very imagina- 
tive but figurative description. He illustrates 
that there Is a rivulet and there is a boat in it. 
One person is on this side of the rivulet and the 
other is on the oihtT sidc. Hc says that when 
unily IS realucu ihe rivulet and the boat disap- 
paar: 

Ik par ik uro" sunlnda, 
Jk beri ik naim 
Chhut paye urvaron parwi; 
Na beri nan nain. 
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Like bis realization of the identity oi es- 
sence, Bullhe's realization of identity of will is 
also of the highest stage. He narrates that it is 
Ood Who caused Mansur to say an al Hag and 
it was He Who hanged hlm thereafter. Ood 
hanged His Ownself : 

Mamitr piyare kahia an al Hoq; 
Kauh kahüia kain; 
Bulhe Shah use da ashiq; 
Apna ap vanjeyajtüit 

Ood HImself eiiised Shamas to bt flayed and 
Zakriya to be sawed: 

Sftoft Shamas di khal lahayo; 

Mansur nun cha su!i divayo; 

Zakriya sir kalvaliar dharayo; 

Ki Itkhiya reh gia baki da. 
Thiis, Bulihe Shah reaiized unitive expe- 
rlenee of all types, thit is of aetlon, atirlbutas 
and essenc« throofli a«lf nefttlon. He lald strets 
on saying that it is All Ood in Bsseflce and Will, 
that pervades in the visible universe. After tra- 
versing the valley of Fana (Annihilation) he 
reached the State of Baqa (subsistence). Here, 
he doei ooC say that he is noa-exltlem, but af- 
ffrüns that he is oiiie widi' Ood and ha liecome 
Ö6d: 

Ranjha Ranjha kardi ni main ape Ranjha hoi; 

Saddo nin mainu dhido Ranjha Heer na akhe koi. 
Bullhc Shah's experiences of pain caused 
by Separation do not surpass those of Shah Hus- 
salta. Like Shah Hussain he toö atoh<6 is taiment- 
lAiriH grtefi sorr^Aliati^ Oid^ sKare thetr 
grief and are funttionlhg^nörmatly. Such a grief 
is neither deepf-rooYed nö)r enfk^lönal. 

Büliha is nö'döÜbt wafling aiid weeping in 
the pain of Separation, and does not enjoy füll 
I sleep. He has also lost his appetite and has be- 
come careless for the social approval about his 
dresst and behavlour. The flit of honä^sickiiess 
is bUrnIhg and baking the flesh aiid the blood 
of his body. The bones too are roasUhii though 
the flames are not visible. 

But it is not only the poet who is suffering 
from Separation. The whole universe is longing 
i for reuniun with God and is burning in the fire 
I of sevennee. From a paittbelst Süfi like Bnllhe 



Shah it is cxpected that in his own wailings and 
lamentations caused by Separation he should 
express the griefs and giuoms, the groanings and 
moanings of eaeh and every paiticle of the uni*- 
verse. 

In the State of eommiiBioB, he reaiized 0pd 

not only internally In the hcart, but extern^lly 
also in the Mullan and the Pandit, in the guide 
and the disciple and in the saint and the astray. 
In the State of Separation he faiied to share the 
experience oif sufferings of all those who liHe 
hlm are sepairated from the source and longing 
to return to the original äbode Nothing in the 
universe gives pleasure lo a separated lover and 
the thing^, which are ordinarily pleasing. ap- 
pear in this State tu agitating and irritating. 

The moon, which ordinarily gives coqI- 
ness, turiis out tö be a ball of fire äiid[si>lt|*öiii 
flamel for i heartsick. The sahclalwöod which 

gives solace ordinarily, burns the limbs pf the 
body. where applied, in the State of Separation. 
A separated lover feels terrified from the clouds 
and lightning. The clouds appear to hin^ 9s cnad 
elephanti cäiising tnnno)! and b^Udenneiiit all 
aronnd: The flowers In tbi päi^akind flowing 
waters irritate him. But to Bulihe ^ial^all^tbese 
agents of nature are functioning normaity and 
BuUha alone is burning in the fire. 

In the month of Phagun and Chaii. the 
tlelds, the gardens and the jun^les have become 
green ahd the flowers are.bl.ossoining. Every 
body is dancing with joy. They ere not feeli|)g 
any Separation from the Beloved and «i^ |I0C 
wailing. In Padmaval by Mallik Mohammad 
Jayasi, Ratansen leaves Nagamati, his first wifc, 
and becomes a yogi for Padmavat.i. In persuit 
o^her Bolöved (husband) Nagamati wanders in 
the jui^s and deserts» weeping, and waUingi 
asking every tree and plant, every bird and 
beast, every pebble and stone, of the where- ' 
abouts of her Husband. 

At that time every thing and everybody, 
animate and inanimate, is burning in the fire of 
Separation. The cucKoö and the coal tums b(acl(» 
as if tliey are bumt by the Are of j^^puration. 
Her lamentations caused to moan and weep ev- 
ery inert and living being, man and women, bird 
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and beast and plant and pebble. The separated 
gopis of Surdas and other Saguna poets take the 
thundering cloudt as tnunpeting elephmts and 
the rain as the flowing down of tiie fluid firom 
their fortheadt. 

There is one more shortcbming in the de- 
scription of Separation in Bulihe Shah's verse. 
BuUhe Shah poses to be a female lover, who is 
shedding tears and is feeling fire burning all the 
time. But the poet doet not deseribe elaborately 
other aspects of a female life. From Bulihe 
Shah's eyes tears flow in such a quantity that 
he is having a bath in them. There is no contin- 
gent effect. But the cyes of the gopis shed tears 
like incessant rain and the coUyrium thus 
waihed out firom them, blackens thelr cheekf, 
and theur bodices are drenched in tean and they 
never diy up: 

Nisi din barkhat nain haman; 

Sada Raheu barkha ritu kam parJ<U> tain Syam 

sidhare: 

Drig anjan na rahat nisi basar, kar kapol 

Kanc/mki pai sookhta tuAin kiAahiM, ur vieh 

bahat panare: 

Ansuan salit sabai bhai ki^a, pal najat ris 

tare; 

Surdas Prabhu yahat parokho Gokal kaht 
bisare, 

Bulihe Shah depicts himself as a female 

lover and describes tfie Wallings of Separation 
like those of gopis of Sagun Krishna Bhakti. His 
God plays hide and seek game with her as Lord 
Krishna ptays with gopis. Sometimes, He does 
not caat a glance on her and becanie of thit, 
ihe is heavy hearted. 

Main äkkhiari äukk savar; 

Mari UuAar na Mndayar. 

She is engulfed In the wbirlwind of woes 
and He is enjoying her pitiable condition Stand- 
ing atthe shore. She is looking to Hirn with ea- 
gerness that He may take pity on her and coroe 

to her help: 

Main ghuman gheran gherian; 
llh vekhe khala kinar; 

KandheveUukhaiatamasha, sadlmargtmhan 



da hasa; 

Mere dii vich aya svasa, vekhan desi kade 

dUato. 

Ntüpfyarde, 

It seems essential to make it clear that the 

seeker may become one with God in his ecstatic 
condition and may realize unity in the tnulti- 
plicity of the visible universe and claim th^t he 
has become the very Beloved Whom he was 
searching for, but he cannot and Bulihe Shah 
does not Claim that he has exaited himself to ' 
the Position of the Worshipped, the Creator and 
the Almighty. 

The Realiiy as Will which governs the uni- 
verse, the Readlity as Jalal which causes havoc 
to the sinful, the Reality as Jamal which mani- 
fests itself in each and every particte of the uni- 
verse, the Reality whieh is the First and the Last 
of the universe, is still centered in Ood bi His 
Transcendental aspect. 

Bulihe Shah has kilied his 1-ness and has 
become one with God. still he fears from God 
and prays that atleast those may not further be 
tortured who had kilied their I-ness. He Claims 
to have attalned God, yet, he fears that Ood ean 
again eoneeal Himself firom him. 

Bulihe Shah haa delineated bis spiritual 
joumey of a Sufi through various stages as 
known to his times in his poetry, these being; 
Shariat, Tariqat. Haqiqat and Marfat. 

He Started his spiritual joumey as a con- 
formist. Most of the seekers do so. 

Shariat is the preliminary stage when 
the Salik conforms to the Sharia or the code 
of eonduct as dictated by Islam. It is saying 
prayers five times a day, observing fasts 
during the month of Ramzan, besides faith 
in the supremacy of God and Prophet 
Mohammad as His Messenger. It is said that 
Bulihe Shah knew the text of the Holy Qupan 
by heart. The way he quotes the Islamie 
scriptures in his verse speaks volumes for 
it. Says Bulihe Shah : 

Understand the One and forget the rest. 
Shake off your ways of a non-believer 
Leading to the grave and to hell, in quest. 
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Tariqai: if Bullhe Shah's verse is any 
guide, he did not take long to leave Shariat as 
a Spiritual patii beliind. At best, lie employed it 

as a stepping-stone. He moved on to Tariqat, 

which is an important landmark in a Salilv's ca- 
reer. The cardinal feature of this stage is the 
assistancc provided b> ihe Murshid or Guru. 

In fact what Sharia does in the life of a 
common devotee, Tariqat docs in the case of a 
Sufi. Tlie literal meaning of Tariqat is manner 

or observance. Tariqat according to Bullhe 
Shah is the Purslat of Baba Farid, the bridge 
which helps the seekcr pass the arduous path of 
hard spiritual exercises with the help of the 
Miinhid. 

The Guru or Murshid is like the 
philosopher*8 stone which convertt metal into 
^Id. Good deeds are the dowry that tlie bride 

collects at this stage and then quaiifies for union 
with the lord. In the Tirst instance, Bullhe Shah 
discards the rituals and the ceremonials pre- 
scribed by the Shariat : 

Burn the prayer mat. break the water pot. 
(Quit the rosary and care not for the stalT.) 

Having done that he surrenders to the 

Murshid who is going to hold his hand and 

cruise him to his destination. Bullhe's love for 
his Guru is like thai ot Heer for Ranjha or Sohni 
for Mahiwal. it is physical love sublimated into 
spiritual love. 

Why nuist I go to Kaabe 
Wben I long for Takht Hazara ? 

People pay their homage ito Kaaba 
1 bow before my Ranjha. 

Haqiqai: The third stage of his spiritual 
journey to which Bullhe Shah refers time and 
again in his verse is Haqiqat or the reaiization 
of truth. The devotee undentands and aceeptf 
the existenee of God. God is truth. God exists 
in everything around us. This concepthas been 
described in the Sufi idiom as Hamaost. When 
the Salik comes to realize it, he no longer dis- 
criminates between the Hindu and the Muslim, 
the temple and the mosque. He hears the call of 
the Muezzin in the flute-strains of an idol-wor- 
shipper: 



Pour not on prayers, forgct the fasts. 
Wipe off Kalma from the sight. 
Buileh has fbund his lover within. 
.Otbengrope in the pitchdark night. 
Whata spark of knowledge is kindied! 
f find that 1 am ne ither Hindu nor Türk. 
1 am a lover by creed; 
A lover is victorfous even when swindled. 
At this stage Bullhe Shah. has little use for 
books and learning: 
The rest is all but idie talk. 
What counts is the name of Allah, it looks. 
Some confusion is created by the learned. 
And the renwining Oiess Is entalled in boolcs. 

Moffat. This is the last stage of the spiri- 
tual evolution of a Sufi. It is the meiging into 

Divine Reality called Fana and thus attaining 
the life eternal known in the Sufi idiom as Baqa. 

The Murshid helps the seeker arrive at this 
stage but it is the grace which niakes possible 
the ultimate union. The moment this happens, 
caste and creed cease to have any meaning. The 
Atma (Soul) aad Faramatmo (God) become one. 
When Butihe attained this stage, the entire 
World appeared to him as a reflection of the 
Divine Reality. Bullhe has merged in God: 

Remembering Ranjha day and night, 

Tve become Ranjha myself 

Call me Dhido Ranjha, 

No more I be addressed as Heer. 

I abuse Ranjha but adore him in my heart 

Ranjha and Heer are a Single soul, 

No one could ever set them apart. 

Be that as it may, Bullhe Shah's Sufism is 
Quranic Sullsm. At leatt to Start with. When he 
breaks this code, he kardly ever goes beyond 

the limits laid down by his tribe earlier. How- 
cver, later in due course. he is influenced by 
the Sant tradition prevalent in the Punjab dur- 
ing his ttmes. Like a practising Yogi, he advo- 
cates Habs-l-dam or Pranayam which leads to 
union with God: 

Heer anJ Ranjha have alreatfyinet 
In vain she looks for him in the orcharäi 
Ranjha rests in the knots of her net. 
Similarly, he refers to the ten Dwars of the 
yogis: 
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It's tor you that I am iiiibucd wiih greed. 
Closing the nliie üwars, I went lo sieep. 
I cmiie to tiie tentii and ask your leave. 
My love for you is ever so deep. 

The place dullhe Shah gives to his 

Murshid in his Spiritual evolution reminds one 
of the importance of the Guru in the sikh faith 
as obtaininj^ in the tradition of the Bhal(ti Move- 
ment: 

Leaving my parents I am tied to you, 

0 Shah Inayat, my beloved Oiirül 
Keep the pranlaet made, 

Do come to me. 

The immortality of the soul is indicated thus: 

1 was in the beginning, l'd be intheend. 
Who could be wiser than me? 

In the tradition of the saints of the Bhaicti 

Movement, Bullhe Shah styles himself as the 
bride. God is the bridegroom : 

How many knois shnuld 1 tie for my wedding? ' 

My learned Jrietnl, advise! 

The marriage pariy musf come on the pre- 

scribeddate. 

Will forty ioiots be wise? 

Unlike the general trend of the Sufi poets, 
Bullhe Shah is humble. Ile finds faults in him- 
self. He has faith in his Master's mercy. It is 
the grace of God which will eventually cruise 
hini across : 

l'ma poor scavenger of the eourt the Tme 
Master. 

Bare-foot» unkempt hair, I have been sum- 
moned from beyond. 

In Order to kill one's ego and cultivate con- 
trol Over all temptations, unlike his contempo- 
raries, Bullhe Shah does not prescribe Zuhd and 
torturing the body to Submission. On the other 
band, like the Sants of the Bhakti Movement, 
he believes in love and devotion. At the most, 
he is scen suffering the pangs of Separation and 
no more: 

In my passion of union with him. 
/ Ve /osl a// emmt of form; 
I iaid my bed in th§ ptMIc park 
And weht to sleep in my lover's arme. 
I am broiten, i am bent, 



Teil htm how I am piitinf^ for htm; 

My dtshcvciled hair, with the tying band m my 

band» 

Peel not embarrassed, do go and teil him oh 
messenger! 

Bullhe Shah goes a Step further. He seems 
even to have been influenced by what is known 
as the ßhagwat tradition. He is enamoured of 
Krishna's flute. The flute notes seem to have a 
peculiar pull for him: 

Bulleh Shah was captivated 

The moment he heaid the flute, 

Fren/ied he ran towards the Master 
Whom and how should he salute? 

The tilt Bullhe Shah*s Sufism has more 

particularly in the later period towards theSoftf 
tradition belonging to the Bhakti Movement 
could also be due to his has ing belonged to the 
Qadri cuit of the Sufis. The Qadri cuit is close 
to the Nirgun Bhaicti Mat, akln to the SUch ftitfa. 
Its founder was Abdul Qadir Jeelani of Iran. 
Bullhe Shah's Master. Inayat Shah, was also a 
Qadri. Says Bullhe: 

Come Inayat Qadri! 
I long for you. 

Bullhe Shah was no less conscious of re- 
forming his society. He was a severe critic of 
the clergy whether Islamic or Brahminic. He 
ridieules them for the way they exploit the 
people and mislead them with falsa promises. 
He calls them thugs ; 

The thugs with their mouths füll of froth 
Talk about life and death 
Without making any sense. 
The lovers show them the true pith. 
With the fundamental ist, he Is more stvtre; 
If you wish to be a ghazi, 
Take up your sword; 
Before kiiiing ihc Kafir 
You must slaughier the swbidler. 
Aillhe Shah is credited with the following 
worics: 

Kalis ISO, 

Athwara |, 
Baramah 1, 
Siharfi 3, 
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Oeodh 49. and 

Oandhan 40. 

This is the whole lot thit appeart in hit 
name in various collections pubiislied from 

time to time. A considemble part of it is unau- 
thentic. The first time an academician i:: Dr. 
Molian Singh 'Diwnna' researched on Bullhe 
Shah's woik, hc seem:» to have tound only 50 
Kafis genuinely composed by tlie Sufi Saint. 
This was in the thirties of the twentieth Century. 
Syed Nazir Ahmed of Labore (Pakistan) com- 
pilcd a fairly prestigious volume of Bullhe 
Shah's work in 1976 in which he has included 
66 KafiS besides a tew miscellaneous pieces. 
Interpolations have been galore. His Kafis at 
times seem to.vary as they travel from Palcistan 
to India. (See Kafis nos 97 A 98). 

. Kqfi has no specific nottld calied Chhand 
in Punjabi poetics. Ithas, however, a prescribed 

manner of Präsentation as light classicai music. 
Rather than a Raga, some scholnrs have calied 
it a Ragini. Long belore Bulihe Shah, Guru 
Nanalc wrote three Kafis. We have five more 
Kafis in the Holy Granth, one each of Guru 
Amardas and Guru Ram Das, two of Guru Arjan 
and one of Guru Tegh Bahadur. These Kafis are 
available in Ragas Asa, Suhi, Tilang and Maru. 

Besides light classicai musicians. Kafi 
singing is populär with Qawwals who make their 
presentations in choruses and carry the audience 
with them as if in a trance. Kafis, as text, sing 
the praises of the Murshid and the Divine Re- 
ality. refer to the transitorine^ of the world and 
also describe the pangs of Separation of the 
devotee from the Guru and seeker from God. 

At times Kafis deal with social and politi- 
cal themes as well. Bullhe does it time and 
agvin. As regards the form, more often than not, 
Bullhe provides« refrain which provides relief 
as well as underlines the theme of the Kafi : 

Strange are the times! 

Crow«; swoop down on hawks. 

Sparrous do engles stalk. 

Strange are the times! 

The Iraqis are despised ' 

While the donkeys are prized. 

Strange are the times! 



Thosc with coarsc blankets are kings, 

The erstwhile kings watch from the ring. 

Strange are the times! 

It*s not without rhyme or reascMI. 

Strange ar the times! 
Athwara: Taking weck da\ s as the basisre,. 
Athwara is generally the cxpression of a love- 
lorn beloved (Soul) separated trum the luver 
(God). The beloved expects the lover every day, 
waits for him but he is.to be seen nowhere. As 
poetic form, the first couplet of the Athwara has 
a longer measure which is sung by the leader of 
the Choral group. 

Ii is followed by short-measure couplets 
sung by the reat of the party. Bullhe Shah's 
Athwaras are, in fact, Satwaras, starting with 
Saturday and terminating with Friday. Though, 
i rebel by conviction, Bullhe Shah follows the 
Islamte eilender in Athwaras and Barathah. A 
speclmen: 

/ betler have a Innk at my fove on Saturday 

Maybe l dun 't come hunie the nexi day. 

What u Saturday it is ! 

Sujferingfrom the pangs oftove, I pine. 

/ /ooA fotyou in dales and deserts, 

Ii 's past midnight, l hear the chlmu. 

I miss you. 

Longing for you every nwmenl. 

Sleepm^ at night, I encounier tigers. 

I ayfor help at the top ofmy voice 

Spears piercing my evayfibn. 

1 remain yours. 
Baramah as a poetic form is a great deal 
populär in the Indian languages. Like Athwara, 
in Baramah the poet makes every month a basis 
for recounting his woes in Separation from his 
lover. An attempt is also made to deplct the pe- 
cuiiar climatic features of the month« more of- 
ten than not with a view to associating them.with 
the emotional iniensity of the lover pining for 
his beioved. 

In a poetic form Baramah is also like 
Athwara with the first couplet in a larger mea- 
sure to be sung by the leader, followed by short- 
measure Couplets presented by the rest of the 

Choral group. Baramah can be intensely passion- 
ate at times whilie describtng the plight of the 
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love-lorn beloved in the rainy season or in the 

long Winter nights. A specimen: 

The month of F^tuiüun retlects in fields 
The way someonc dresses in flowers. 
Every bmch it laden wMi blossonu, 
Every neck has the look of a bower. 
My friends celebrate Holi. 
My eyes are a brimming irough. 
Tears give me a miserable time, 
1 am lurn with siings of love. 
Whatever happena is ofdained by Hirn. 
HU mandate none dare aher. 
My pangs of agony cry out aloud 
Someone should go and teil my Master, 
For whom I pine. 

Doha is a typical Punjabi poetle form 
though it has no prescribed measure as such. It 
is In ftct a couplet that rhymes and Ii complete 
in Itself. It reveals a fiwt of life or makes a tell- 
ing Observation. It can be an emotional outburst 
or a reference to a political Happening or ridi- 
culing a social foible. A few specimens: 

üay betöre Bullhc Shah was an atheist. 

He worshippcd iduls yesterday. 

He had no oecasion to commune with Him 

Though he sat at home todi^. 

Bulihe toves the Mustim 

And Salutes the Hindu lord. 

He welcomes home all those 

Wbo remember the Almighty God. 

Bulihe treads the path of love. 

It is an endless rood. 

A blind man meets the blind, 

Who should wield the goad? 

Sihar/i or acrostic is another poetic form 
which was very populär with the medieval po- 
ets in the Indian languages. There was a time 
when every major poet tried his band at writing 
a Siharfi. Itistaking an aiphabet fromthe Script 
of the language and building the composition, 
followed by the next aiphabet and so on. 

Guru Nanak has a highi\ sophisticated 
acrostic called Patti to his credit. It figures in 
the Holy Granth. Bulihe Shah*s acrostic is de- 
voted mainly to man*s yearning for union with 
the Divine. A specimen: 

Alif - He who meditates on Allah 



His face is pale, his eyes bloodshot. 

He who suffers pangs of Separation, 

No longer he longs his life to last. 

Say - Soulful is my love for you, 

Whom Shell lio and teil? 

In the swelling waters of a rlver at midnigfit 

A wailing swallow feil. 
Gaiidliun or knots as a poetic form owes 
its origin to a pructice prevatling among the 
tribals of the Sunderbans and Ganjibar of the 
Punjab (Pakistan) Who when they fix a nacriage 
dat», tie the number of knots and the 1iridt*i 
family would theo untle a knot every moming 
so that the marriage ceremony is celebnted on 
the day decided upon earlier. 

Bulihe Shah uses this device to depict his 
wall for his union with his Murshid. Every day 
untying a knot brings him closer to the long- 
cherished union with the Maator. A spoclntn: 

HowBMwy knots should I tie fbrmyweddim? 

My leamed fiiend, advise ! 

The marriage porty must come on the pre> 

scribed day. 

Will forty knots be wise? 

Untying the first knot I sat and cried. 

Since I must go one day, betier g^t the dowiy 

dyed. 

Bulihe Shah*s language Is Central PuiOnbi 

but when he is emotionally chaiged, he waxes 
eloquent into Lehndi, the South-eastern dialect. 
There are traces of other Punjabi dialects also 
in his poetry which could, perhaps, be attrib- 
uted 10 inierpolaiions aiid the fact that his work 
has travelied from mouth to mouth. White sing- 
ing in chorus the QenmoU are known to dovl* 
ate firom the original text. 

Bulihe Shah employs classical terms and 
phrases whether from the Persinn or the San- 
skrit according to the philosophlc content of his 

verse. His language is replete with eternal truth, 
which are in common use in the Punjab in ev- 
eryday life. As a poet, some of his expressions 
remaln unsurpassed : 

The sun has set; its flush only is left. 
. Apeacockcallsinthegroveofpoaaion 
Mohammad Baksh, a great bard of his 
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time, writing in 1864, was perhaps, the first to 
recognize Bullhe shah*s talent. Says he: 

UMt9iüHg 90 BuOht's Kitfis 
RIds one oi Hasjphmny. 
He, indud, hat swym 
God's ocean of eternity. 

A question that nags a reader of Bullhe 
Shah's work is that if Sarmad and other Sufi 
saints who talked the way Bullhe talked couid 
not escape theire of the ftnidaineiitalists and 
were done to deatb, how is it that Bullhe could 
escape this fate? More, when he spoke so en- 
dearlngly about the Sikhs who were at iogger 
heads with the rulers of the day. There appear. 
10 be two reasons for it. 

Firstiy, when Bullhe Shah wa:> at ihc peak 
of his glory. Mughal nile was on the decline. 
The administration was much too preoccupied 
with law and order to taice notice of such social 
aberrations. 

Secondly. unlike Hinduisiii, Sikhism is 
dose to Islam conceptually, though it is tiearer 
Hinduism socially. Guru Nanak who believed, 
there is no Hindu, there is no Muslim was still 
venerated in the Punjab as *Baba Nanak Shah 
Paqir; Hindu Ica Guru, Musalman ka Pir' (Guru 
Nanak the great man of God! He is the Guru of 
the Hindu and Pir of the Muslim). Even Guru 
Gobind Singh, the reigning Sikh Guru, had a 
large number of followers among the Muslims 
like Pir Budhu Shah, Nihang Khan, Ghani Khan, 
Nabi Khan and otheri. 

Writing in his book,' Sufis, Myatics and 
Yogis of India, Bänke Bihari says, 'It was a pe- 

riod when Mughal supremacy was fading out 
and the Sikhs were gaining supremacy. He 
(Bullhe Shah) met Shri Guru Gobind Singhji 
and others and heard to his great pain of the 
atrocious deedt of the Muslims in decapitating 
the heads of Hindu saints. It was a time when a 
few decades earlier Sarmad had bcen beheaded 
by Alamgir for his pantheistic leanings. 

Bullhe Shah is classed with Kahir and is 
Said to belong to the Sunt tradiiion oi the Sutis. 
Panjab witnessed the emergence of the two nwin 
cults of the Sufli: The Quranic Sufis and the 



Neo-Platonic Sutis. Amongst the Quranic Sufis 
in the Panjab are listed: Farfl Faqir, and Ghulam 
Rasul. 

Those listed aa Neo-Platonle Sufis are: 
Hafiz Barkhurdar, Ali Hyder, Ahmed Yar, 

Muqbal and Waris Shah. Unlike all these Baba 
Farid, Shah Husain and Bullhe Shah are closer 
to the Saint tradition of the Bhakti Movement. 
They seek union with the Divine on the lines of 
the NIrguna Bhaktas. Says Bullhe Shah : 

I have wiped ofTthe Kalma 

And found my Lord within me. 

The whole world is deceived. 

Bullhe Shah's mysticism is the asscriion 
of the soul against the forinality ot reiigiuii. He 
came to believe that it is possible to establish a 
direct link with God. His is the eternal yeam- 
ing of the human soul to have direct experi- 
ence of Divine Reality. 

Bullhe Shah's Sufism was no doubt 
Quranic to start with. But the Shariat iias rel- 
evance as long as duality persists: the municat 
duality disappears, one is liberated from all 
bonds. This is exactly what seems to have hap- 
pened with Bullhe Shah. He qualified himself 
to Tariqat. He became leberated. He became a 
part of the Divinity. He sees himself in every- 
thing around him. 

There are a few contradictions in Bullhe 
Shah's thought. Bullhe Shah is not only pan- 
theist, but SQme of his sayings betray panthe- 
ism. He says that God, the Ranjha, is in him 
and he is in Him. 

Ranjha muin vich, maln Ralphe vich. 

Hör khyal na koi, 
Thus he sees one reality everywhere: 

Jil val vekhan nie val soi: ■ 

Kasam use äi hur na koi, 

(Whither I see, I seeThee. Verily, there Isnooe 

but He.) 
In another verse he says: 

Ap9 mad ho ape pinde ho. 

(Thou art the wine and Thon art the Drinker.) 
But in a few utterances some sort of dif- 
ference has been made beiween the maiicr and 
the spirit, and Bullhe Shah lays emphasis on the 
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Spiritual dement as the reaiity. He affirms what- 
ever speaks in him is his essence. When tree is 
perished, th« reaiity» the seed, whieh Ii form- 
less still cxlsts. 

Admitting the quality of fromless reaiity 
and tlie gross matter, lie says that God pervades 

every heart in the same way as sah is dissolved 

in wheat floiir. He considers the matter as hijab 
(veil) which conccals ihe reaiity. The divine Cl- 
ement makes the niaterial mound to dance. 

Similariy, Bulihe Shah faiied to detcrmine 
precisely the scopes of man*s will and Cod's 
Will. On the one hand, he admits that the saints 
and ihieves and the right and the astray are all 
God and all that happens is in the will of God. 
On the other hand. he asseris that man reaps the 
harvest of his own deeds. Farid and Bulihe 
Shah, the two great Sufi poets of Panjab, differ 
only on the degree of emphasis. Farid lays stress 
on the responsibil ity of man, but admits the su- 
premacy of God's Will. 

Rulihe Shah talks much of God's Grace 
and His Will, but does not free the man from 
his responsibility of adopting the right path. 
Thus both fall victim to the quandary. 

To sum up, Bulihe Shah is a liberal Sufi 
and in his works are assimilated vartous 
thoughts like Neo^Flatonism, Natblsro, Vedanta 

and Vaishnave Bhakti. As regards his borrow- 
ings from the literary tradition he accepted 
many ideas from Kabir, Shah Hussain, Sultan 
Bahu and the Bhagawat cult poets. Dr. Lajwanti 
pays a great tribute to Bulihe Shah when she 
writes: 

'*He is universally admitted to have 

been the greatest of Panjabi mystics. 
No Panjabi mystic poel enjoys a wider 
ability and a greater reputation. His 
Kafls have gained irnique popularity. 
In truth, he is one of the greatest Suffis 
of the World and his thoughts equal 
that of Jalal-ud-Dia Rumi and Sbamas 
Tabriz of Persia." 

In Islam, unseen fate or destiny is to be 
considered the guiding force o. man's life. Ac- 
cording to Eni vclopaedia Britainica : 
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"In Islam, fate is an absolute power 
known as Kismat or Nasib which is con- 
eeived as inexorable and transcending all 
physicai laws of the Unlvtne.** 
Thus, an orlental may believe that he is 
fated to die on a particular day, he believes that 
whatever he does and inspite of all precautions, 
he may take, nothing can avert the disaster. 

Bulihe Shah, Shah Hussain, Sheikh Farid, 
and Sultan Bahu; they are the main Sufi poets 
in Panjabi language. Sheikh Farid, Shah Hus- 
sain, Sultan Bahu and Bulihe Shah they were 
not against the Islam. Sheikh Farid never con- 
demned Islainic traditions, extremist Sufi poet 
like Bulihe Shah though condeinns fanatic tra- 
ditions of Islam, yet he was convinced by the 
religious philosophy of Hazrat Mohammad. 
Bulihe Shah in his poetry is shown sometimes, 
pining for the Holy Mohammad. Bulihe Shah 
wrote: 

I need thy L-race O' Lord 

for all the times, in all ilic circumsiances, 

Holy Lord Mohammad is iny Saviour. 

So, 1 mean to say basically Suß saints were 
mystics, they never revolted against the Islam, 
rather Bulihe Shah geu his literary vision ftom 

the teaching and preacliing of Hazrat 
Mohammad. So, it is not exaggerated to say that 
Bulihe Shah's myslicism is derived from the 
original concept of Islam, but he awakenod the 
inner silence his fbrceful voice. Prof. Puran 
Singh says: 

**Bulleh Shah awakenstheeternal silence 

by his tremendous voice. As he begins. 
the drums beai, ihe bugics blow, the cyin- 
bals ciash, the muezzin joins him and (he 
dancing girl fergets herseif. AH growone 
as Bulleh Shah pours out flood upon 
floüd. Hc is a poet, a disciple and a man 
of renunciation in one". 

Islam is quite scieniific religiun but its fol- 
lowers have built the walls around this reiigion. 
These walls are made of many ill-logical tradi- 
tions and misconceptions. This type of attitude 

more prevalent in the faith of Hinduism also. 

So, Bulihe Shah condemns both: 

"So, Bulihe Shah openly asserts that 
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Spiritual attainmcnt is not to be found by 
the recitation of holy scriptures like 
Vedas and Qurans.** 

BuUeh Shah is an exponent of true Ulam, 
when he sees that people bowing before the 

shfines in mosques and temples, without 
rcaiising ihe irue religion, it pains him. Ile says: 
Idcas of islamic mysiicism echoes in the Suji 
literature populär in the Punjab. The religion 
of the lover of God is nothing but 'love*. So, 
Bullhe Shah's philosophy of spiritualism is the 
reconciliation of faith derivcd from orthod.oxy 
and love the essence of true devotion. 

In the words of J.S. Grewal. "It has been 
observed recenily ihai in India, because of the 
challenge the risk of disintegration into Hindu 
mysticism, SUfism took special care to resolve 
its differences with orthodoxy. In Islamic reli- 
gious histor\ the terision between the religious 
assertion of the iiwinscciidcncc of God and ihc 
mystical a&piration for His immaneuce was pcr- 
haps nowhere more thoroughiy resoived to a 
middle of the road position than in India.** 

Total Submission to get is the true spirit 
of love for Him. Qutbuddin Bakhtyar was so 

much affected by the Sufi philosophy of Sub- 
mission, that he died on the recitation of the 
verse Those who are killed by the sword of 

Submission (to God). 

Receive every monient a new life from 
Him, A Sufi has nothing to teach of religion ex- 
cept the under-standing of true love and they 
realise God in terms of Love. The attitude of 

the Sufis towards the non-MusIims was gener- 
ally marked by tolerance. To make the inten- 
sity of feelings in love of God, some of the Sufis 
have been usin^ some intoxicants. 

Bulleh Shah like all the other Sufi poets 
used to sing in the streets. Many a time he was 
Seen in the intoxicated position also. His intoxi- 
cation was only to enrich the spiritual delight. 

Concept of God 

Like other Sufi mystics, Bullhe Shah be- 
lieved in the omnipresence of God. The con- 
ception of God as the One in All, *the All in 
AU' or 'Alt is He' was familiär to almost every 



Siiß. So was the tradition about God as 'the hid- 

den treasure'. 

It is true that the Sufis occasionally used 
expressions suggestive of their belief in predes- 
tlnation or at least in the omnipotence of God. 

It is Said in fact that a person was fortunate or 
wretched already in the mother's womb. How- 
ever. the idea of predestination did not restrain 
the Sufi in aciing 'as though he believed in free 
will*. It was generally believed in fact that it 
was fbr a man to strlve and for God to give. 

Sufis they beiieve in the trinity of love, 
L.over and Beloved. This trinity is most obvl- 

ously linked with the mystical experience of 

unification. This link is only a little less appar- 
ent in the theosophical structures based on the 
Divine Attribute of Light. Bullhe Shah ex- 
Claims: 

Muslims, they go to Makka for pilgrimage, 
My Makka is the dwelllng place of my l^ver. 

These material eyesare not meant for look- 
ing at the Lord. That grace of God can only be 
Seen with the inward eyes. Utterance of al- 
Hallaj justifies the Sujis philosopliy of Love: 

1 saw my Lord with the Eye of the Heart. 
I sald, *Who art Thou 7* He answered *Thou* 

According to Bullhe Shah, Remembranee 

of God is the greatest thing in life without 

doubt. Seek help with patient perseverance and 
prayer, for God is with those who patiently per- 
scvere. Bulleh Shah exclaims: 

/ am He whom I love anä He whom I love is /, 
We are two spirits dwglling in on» body, 
Iflhou seest m», thou stesl Him, 
And If thou seest Him thou seest us both. 

Perhaps, the most important feature of 

Bullhe Shah's poetry is music. Rullhe Shah 
sings and dances filled with the poeiic frenzy 
of his inner-passion. 

Love and thought are the mystic realm, for 
Sufis. Lqvc is the preception of beauty. The 
basis and causes all love is Beauty that is the 

beauty of God. Bullhe Shah says that God is all 
Beauiiful and His reflection makes the worldly 

things beautiful. 

In the words of A.J. Arberry. "Rukh (face. 
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cheek); ihc revelation of Divine Beauty in At- 
tributes ofgrace, Sharab (wine), ecstatic expe- 
rience due to ihe rcvelalion of the True Belove." 
Writer further says: **The marriage of romance 
to mysticisn» took place early in the history of 
the Sufi-movement ; the language of human love 
was used freely to describe the relations be- 
iween the mystic and bis Divine Beloved." 

His Love für Murshid 

All the Sufis believe that truth is 
recognised by the guideline of Murshid. 
Murshid is the ladder, he is ihe boat through 
Murshid, it is only possible to attain the realm 
of God*s grace. None can Icnow God without 
Guru. He gives the b lessing and showt the path 
for the Spiritual realisation. 

The Guru alone reveals that without the 
Name the attainment of God is not possible. 
Bullhe Shah's love for Murshid was a storiny 
emotionalism which compeiis Hazrat Bullhe 
Shah to dance and sing in the streets in bazaars. 
He can not tolerate the Separation firom his 
Murshid. 

Bullhe Shah has lefthis sayings in such 
perfect Panjabi that one can hardly detect his 
forcign origin tVoin his language. Probably, this 
was owing lo the tact that he came to the Pqnjab 
white very young. 

Actuaily, Bullhe Shah never belong to any 
foreingn land, he originally belong to the rural 
background of the Punjab. We find in his po* 

etry the true spirit of Panjabi culture and Con- 
vention. Bullhe Sha' understands the deep spirit 
of Panjabi language. We find a storm of emo- 
tions and feelings in his poetrv. 

His language is nut bound to any particu- 
lar style or pattern. It is spontaneous flow of 
his unending hidden fire. The concreto and ar- 
tistic expression of Bullhe Shah*s mind is in 
emotional and rhythmical language. In the 
words of Mill,'**AII deep and sustained feelings 
hastened to express itself in rh>thmical lan- 
guage and the deeper the feeling, the more char- 
acteristic & decided the rhythm." 

Poetry of Bullhe Shah can be compared 



with the dancing feet of a beautifui girl, who 
attracis the attentions of all minds. Bullhe 
Shah's poetry is music in words and words in 
music. 

**If poetry comes not as naturally as the 
leaves to a tree it had better not come at 

all.** 

In the case of Bullhe Shah. his ideas moves 
faster than words and he becomes helpless to 
control the stirring movement. He is concerned 
with the truth carried alive into the heart by 
passion. 

Bullhe Shah is the painter of soul. He ex- 
presses very subtle, synthetic and Spiritual Syn- 
opsis in a simple, straight forward, and sym- 
bolic language ßulihe Shah is the poet who 
loves, feels truths and iclls them. 

"In Croce's philosophy art is nothing but 
Intuition, or the expression (within the 
mind) of Impression.** 
The Intuition becomes art when the spirit 
persists in its intent only upon the activity of 
perfect expression. 

Language of Bullhe Shah gives the thun- 
der of shower. roar of clouds. music of melody 
and outlet of deep hidden feelings. 

Language of Bullhe Shah has undoubtedly 
adopted so many outward linguistic impaclslikc 

that of Persian, Arahic and Hindu i etc. 

Bullhe Shah acted as the bridge beiween 
Islamic mysticism and Hindu religion. So. natu- 
rally we see vastness of the language in the po- 
etry of Bullhe Shah. The Universe is but one 

vast Symbol of God, nay if thou wilt have it, 
what is man himself but a symbol of God. in 

the words of .Arthur Symons: 

"Symbolism began with tlrst word ut- 
tered by the first man, as he renamed ev- 
ery living thing, or before them in heaven 
when God named the world into belng.** 

We see the exhibition of symbolism in the 
poetry of Bullhe Shah. Ss nibolism had become 
alinost a style in the poetrv of Siifi and spiritual 
saints. Bullhe Shah 's verse runs in twu different 
meanings outward and inward. This outurard Is 
apparent (evident), the inward is real (natural). 
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Poetry means the distant echo of the primi> 
tive words behind our veil of words. Bulihe 
Shah signifiet uncommon imaginatioiis in tiie 
variety of words. Dugals Steward sayt, **an yn- 
common degree of imaginatioii constitutes po- 
etical genius". 

So Bulihe Shah is the master of poetical 
words. His poetic act in language words are the 
only true reality in his hands. These words de- 
pict tbe musical natura of Hazrat BuUah Shah, 
the Symbol in which his imaginative miad seeics 
self-expression and wells up the real gems from 
the depths. So, this was the Bulihe Shah with 
whose poetry Suß philosophy in Punjab touches 
its climax. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh, Islaimc Mysiicism in India, Delhi, 1997. 

Eneyelopaedla of Mam. Vol. 1. 

Oanun-i-lshq. Part II, p. 155. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. History of FHUoMophy, Eastern 

and Western, 1, p.312. 
Dr. Lajwanti. PaitfablSuft Po€ts. p.61. 
Eneyclopcuulia Britannica. pp I09-II0 
Prof. Puran Sin^, The Spirit of Oriental poetry, 

p.lOl. 

J.S. Orewal. Cunt Nanak in HiBtory^ pp. S6, 9S, 99. 

Kshiti Mohan Sain. Bullch Shah Ank. Hiü (TkMghti 

on Poetry & its varietiesj p. Iii. 
Letters of John Keats, edited by M.B. Forman. p. 

117. 

The Making of l.iteralurc. p. 323. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, London, 18S8, p. 198, 
Book III. 

Cha'in Laddah, Shaikh 
(d. 1590 A.D.) 

Shaikh Cha'in Laddah of Suhna (soiiie 
tweniy-five milcs troni Delhi in Rewari) was an- 
odier kkaltfa of Shaildi *Abdu'l-*Aziz..He was 
a Iceen lecturer on the Fuius al-Hikam and its 
commentary to Student sufis. Impressed with his 
spirituality and raputation. 

Alebar invited him to his court at Fathpur- 
Sikri and assigned him quarters near the 'Ibadat- 
Khana. In return for these Privileges, prayers 
for the success of the imperial policies were re- 
quested. Occasionally, tho Bmperor would'hold 
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private discussion with him in the night and 
witness his namaz-i ma'kus. 

In 998/1590, Shaikh Cha'in feil scrioiisly 
ill. Before his death, he summoned Shaikh Qutb- 
i *Alam (the son of Shailch *Abdu*l Aziz) who 

was then employed in Delhi's army, and handed 
him the khirqa, 5taff and other insignia of 
Shaikhdom, inherited from his father. 

Shaikh Qutb-i 'Alam promptly resigned his 
miliiary post and settied in Delhi, uliere Akbar 
assigned him the position ot carciakcr of the 
shrine containing the Prophet Muhammad*s 
footprint 

Fartber Reading 

Qtanttt'hlskq, Part H, p. 155. 
Khazinatu 'l-asßya '. pp. 505- 6 
Ma'ariiu'i-wUayat. K. mb 
MuHiakhabu H-tawarikh. p. 1 2. 

N. K Singh, Islamic Mysiicism inlndta, Oclhi. 1997. 
Eneycii^HiMlia of Jshm, Vol. 1. 

Chand Khan (14tii Century) 

Chand Khan is who calls for our attention 
commonly known us Chuiiäsat. He was one of 
the well Icnown men of Assam. It is said that he 
was tailor by profiusion. Belag Influenced by 
the miracles of Shankaradeva hc turned to be a 
disciple of his. He was also calied Kabir. It is 
Said that the composed a numbcr of religious 
songs. He is also said to be the author of the 
biography Gapal Deva. We have eome across 
many miracles and stories about the divtne 
power of the saint. But as there is no authentic- 
ity in these stories mentioned of them will be 
of no use. 

Furtlu-r Reading 

N. K. Singh, Islamic Mysiicism in india, Delhi, 1997. 

Encyclopaedia of Mam. Vol. I. 

Df. Radhakrishnan, History ofFhUosopky, Easttm 

cvhl Hestern. I. p.3 12. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, pp. 109-110. 
Pttran Singh, Thg Spirit of Oriontal poetry, p.lOI. 
J.S. Grewal, Guru Nanak In History. 
Kshiti Mohan Sain. Bulleh Shah Ank, Mili (Thougkts . 

on Poetry A tts varietiesj p. III. 
Tho Making ofLittiraiMro^p, 323. , 
Carlyle. Sartor Rotartiu, London. IMS, Book III. 
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Cbandan, Shaikh (16th Century) 

Shaikh Chandan, a saint of the sixteenth 
Century belonged to Lahore and was originally 
a soap-dealer. Impelled by the mystic urge he 
gave up hii biisiiMts and migrated to Burdwan 
(in West Bengal) where he settled near the tomb 
of Shaikh Bahram Saqqa. He led a pious life 
and never asked for charity. It is said thai when 
he was ottercd any gif't b>' his admiiers, he ira- 
mediatel) distribuied it aniong the poor. 

Further Ueading 

N. K Singh, Jslamic Mysticism in india, Delhi, 1997. 
EtieyelöpMttta of Islam, Vol. I. 
Gulzar-i Abrar, f. 354. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. History of Philosophy, Eastern 

and Weslern. 1, p.3l2. 
Dr. Uy wanti. Pan/äbi Sujl Poeu, p.6 1 . 
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Danishmand, Shah Muazzam 

(1519A.D. — 1532A.D.) 

Maulana Shah Muazzam Danishmand, 
populariy known as Maulana Shah Daulah, was 
an important Spiritual figure of Bengal. Accord- 
ing to a local tradition, he was a descendant of 
the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid. He came 
from Baghdad and settied at Bagha (in Rajshahi 
district. East Bengai) during the time of 
Nasiruddin Nusrat 

The king and the nobles liad ureat respect 
for him. The king (irciaur had profound respect 
t'or him. He reque^icd hin) to acccpt some jagir 
but Shah Daulah declined. It was then offered 
to his son, Hazrat Hamid Danishmand who ac- 
cepted it. An inscription dated 930 A.HJ1532- 
34 A.D. Shows that Sultan Nusrat Shah had built 
a mosque in his honour. 

Allah Bakhsh Barkhurdar Lashkari» a lo- 

cal noble, was so impressed by his ancestral 
background and spiriiual atiainmenis that he 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. This so- 
cial bond made him settle permanently at Bagha. 
His descendants are still traceable at this place. 
He probably died and was buried at Bagha. 

His son Maulana Hamid Danishmand and 
other descendants remained in the schotarly 
profession and established nnulrasahs for the 
promotion of learning. Abdul l.atif, a traveller. 
who visited Bengal in 1609 rcports that lie niet 
a desecndant of Maulana Shah üaiilah, who 
looked alter a madrasah where pcople came 
ftom far and near to acquire knowledge. 



Further Readlng 

Memoires ofOaur anä PanduQ, Calcutta, 1931. 

Rcyaz-iis Salatin. p. 102. 

Sarkar. Uisiory of liengal. Vol. II. p. 110 

Blochmann, "Contribution to the Ilistory and 
Geography of Bengal.** Jt. o/Aslalie SoeUty 
of Bengal. 1968. p. 54. 

Memoires ofGaur anü FonUtta, Calcutta. 1 93 1 . 

Karim . Social Hisiory of the Muslima in üengul. 

Rahim. Social and Cultural History of B^ngaL 

AM. Dani. "Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal." y/<5A 
Vol. 11, 1957. No. 127, p. 68. 

Abdul Latifs account (Eng. tr.) by Sir J.N. Sarkar. Ben- 
gal Paa and Pruent, pL 11, 1928, pp. 143-I46. 

Dawud, Shaikh 

(16th Century A.D.) 

Of all the successors and disciples of 
Shaikh Hamid, the most outstanding was Shaikh 
Dawud, who came from Chati in the Mughal 

province of Lahore. His ancestors were Arabs; 
Shaikh Dawud himselt had been born at Sitpur 
in Multan. His father died before his birth, his 
mother soon afterwards. The child's upbring- 
ing was entrusted to Miyan Rahmatu'llah, 
Dawud *s eider brother. Later. he was to study 
under eminent scholars in Uch, Multan and 
Lahore. 

Passionately devoted to sufism, Shaikh 
Dawud was constantly in a State ot ecstasy and 
was to be tound wandering deliriously through 
Ajodhan (Pak-Pattan), in the nearby desert of 
Dipalpur and the remote, unpbpulated region of 
Shergarh, closfe to Jheni. After the expiry of 20 
years in this State, he was siiddenly inspired 
through a dream of ihe Ghausu'l-A'zam to seek 
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Shaikh Hamid Qadiri as his pir and to adopt the 
sedentary life of a khatn/ah. 

Düring ihe reign of Islam Shah Sur 
(952\1545-960/1552) the Makhdumu'l-Mulk. 
Mulla ^Abdu'llah Sultanpuri, the Controller of 
all religious affiiirt, summoned Shaikh Dawud 
to the Sultan's camp at Gwalior. There he de* 
manded an explanation of the rumour that the 
Shaikh's disciples periodically invoked the 
name, Dawud. The Shaikh answered that in fact 
his disciples repeated the words, *0h tVeäud, 
(Loving), one of the 99 names of God. The 
MakhdumuM-Mttlk was suitably convinced with 
this reply. 

Once or twice annually Shaikh Dawud 
would distribute the gifts he had accumulated, 
retaining for himself only an earthen pot and a 
remnant of ancient bed-matting. On the birth 
and death anniversaries of GhausuM-A^zam, 
some hundred thousand peopie would assemble 
near his Shergarh khanqah to share in these 
gifts. 

After hearing first-hand information ofthe 
Shaikh's fame. from der\ ishes travelling in tlie 
Panjab. some time about 981/1573-74 Mulla 
*Abdn*l-Qadir Bada'uni visited the Shaikh at 
Shergarh. These are some of his impressioiis. 

Few days passed on which Hindus, to the 
nunili«r of fifty or ä hundred, more or less (on 
each day), did not come with their families and 

kindred to pay their respects to that holy man, 
receiving the high honour of conversion to Is- 
lam, and obtaining Instruction in the faitb. i 
found the gates and walls and trees and dwelU 
ings of that delectable town filled with the 
sound of the telling of rosaries and the reciting 
of God's praises. and the Shaikh bestowed on 
me his auspicious cap, saying: "Be thuu my 
deputy to thine own peopie, for (thus to appoint 
a deputy) is my wont**....l represented, through 
Miyan ^AbduM-Wahhab, one of the Shaikh's 
sincere companions, (to whom is applicable the 
text) "Blessedness awaiteth ihem and a goodly 
home', that a report was current among the holy 
men of Hindustan that the time.for the rising of 
a religious leader was at hand, that most of that 
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body, (i.e.. the holy men) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country. whosc 
ancestors had formerly been seated on the 
throne of empire in Delhi and Badaon fbr some 
time, that they were engaged in maklng prepa- 
ratlons for a holy war and in collecting arms, 
that they professed to have received direciions 
from the holy Ghaus-i A'zam (may Gud be 
pleased with him!) to engage in this affair, and 
that they had implioated with themselves some 
of the Amirs on the frontier and that some of 
them professed to have received supernatural 
encouragement during their assemblies and 
when they were in difficulties, and purposed to 
bring the object of their desire to an Issue. The 
Shaikh asked me, '^What is that Sayyids mode 
of life, and condltion?**. 

. I Said, **He is a man who lives a retired 
life, in holy poverty, conformably to the sacred 

law, a recluse and an ascetic who has resigned 
himself to God, passing most of his days aniong 
the tombs (of holy men) and his nights in his 
cell in worship and Submission to God, but he 
is a man of good famiiy, unrivalled and inepm» 
parable in his knowledge of the military art, of 
excellent moral characterand foilowing a most 
worthy mode of life." 

The Shaikh said. " I he niembers of that 
body (i.e., the holy men) are no true Jarvishes^ 
in that they so traduce the holy Ghaus, and do 
him violence now that he can no longer help 

himself, and those spiritual encouragementsand 
signs are all part of the delusions of Satan, for 
hou could the holy Ghaus (niay God be pleased 
with htm!) cüuntenance such matters as this, he 
whose rule it aiways waithat the peopie should 
expel the love of the world from their hearts, 
and, in all candour and sincerity. should set their 
faces towards the lovc of God, ihe Most High, 
abandoning vain desircs and kisis, and not that 
one should turn aside from ihe path of wurship, 
asceticism and holy endeavour to fhll again into 
the net of the world, which is the enemy of God? 
Say to that Sayyid from me, "May God the Most 
High vouchsafe to you grace to stand fast in ihe 
path which you hold. If the leasi suspicion of 
any desire for evanescent delights remains (in 
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yuur licarij, it behaves you to strive to over- 
come it, and not to be beguiled by the impos- 
tnres and misrepretentatimif of a bewildered 
band of know-oothingt» thereby straying firom 
the path. 

Though, the loverofthe world should at- 
tain to kingship .-the supreme object of worldly 
men, and the seekcr atter the (sensual) joys of 
paradise should reach the rewards bestowed by 
the Everiaiting God» that it. the maident and 
mantions of the next world, and the lover of 
God should die ofgrief front the utter hopeless- 
ness of attaining his object, yet is the disap- 
pointment of this last a thousand-fold better and 
more happy than the fruition and attainment of 
desire experleneed by the fiMrmer two elatses 
of poor-ipirited meq. . 

Although. the number of Hindut men- 
tioned by Bada*uni as converted by Shaikh 

Dawud is palpably exaggerated there seems 
üttle doubt that the miracles attributed to him 
prompted a number of Hindus, as well as some 
members of tribes dose to the newly settled 
town of Shergarh, to embreoe lalaiii. in 9t 1/ 
1S73-74 Bmperor Akbar sent Shahbaz Khan 
Kamboh, an orthodox Snnai, to invite the 
Shaikh to his court. 

Shaikh Dawud's successor was his nephew 
and son-in-law, Shaikh Abu'l-Ma'ali (b.961/ 
1553-54). Having a good literary and religious 
background, the Shaikh began writing poetry 
under the name jof Ohnrbati. in his venes, he 
wai wont to pun on his plr^ name. Hete Is an 
example, 

How can this frosen heart be warmed by the 

Speech of all? 

Nay, it requires the breath of Dawud, which can 
soften even iroo. And again he played with the 
Word *Dawiid* in ihese verses, 
I sit on the throne of poveity, DOW that 1 have 

attained my desire, 

I reign like Sulaiman (Solomon), fort am heart 

and soul the siave of Dawud. 

And ahhougb i be ml ^«ortlQr of this high 

ftntune, 

Grant to me one' atooi of the love of Shaikh 
Dawud. 



Of the ecsiatically mystica! vcrses of Shaikh 
AbuM-Ma'ali quoted by Bada uni these are 
Worth noting, 

*Ghurbati* speaks in his religioi» ecstasy. 
An ecstasy which is Indeed aiteication without 

Speech. 

It were impossibie to describe the condition of 
his love, 

Yet to reftain ftooi doing so is anotber fanpos- 
slbility. 

The Shaikh refiised however, arguing that 

his secret prayers for the Emperor were suffi- 
cient for his spiritual welfare. Shaikh Dawud 
died in 982/1S74-7S and was buried in 
Shergafh. Although, Bada* oni liMorrectly at- 
tributed to him the fföunding of the Qadiriyya 
* Order in tndia, it was the impact of Shaikh 
Dawud's Personality and his individual spiri- 
tual achievements that swept Qadiriyya influ- 
ence from the Panjab to Delhi and Agra. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. hlannc Myslicism in India, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyctopaedta ofMam, Vol. II. 

Qanun-i-lsh(f, Part II. 

Dr. I.ajwanti. Fanjabi Suß Poets. 

Abu'l-FazI AWami, Akbarnama. Mi. Caicutta, 1886. 

TluHoly Qur'an. XIII, 28. 

UuHlaklwbu'l-lawarikli. III. pp. 29.36; English 

translation by Wolscicy Haig. III. 
Muniakhabu 't-tawankh. CaIcutta. 1925. pp. 37-60. 
Saßnatu'l'auii^a p. 193. 

Dawud, Sliailcti Mutiammad 
(1683/84 A.D.) 

Shaikh Muhammad Dawud was succeeded 
in 1648/49. According to one story, the iatter 
was summoned to Delhi during the early years 
of Aurangzib*s reign to answer charges relat- 
ing to his fascination for sama. Mulla *AlKlu*i- 
Qawi, a well-known enemy of mystics, was sent 
to discuss the question of the legality o( sama. 
The Shaikh argued that according to the Shari'a 
it was legitimate only for those who were com- 
petent and merited such a privilege, and among 
these he included hiroself. 

His qawwals were promptly ordered to 
sing and the music was so efTective that the 
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Mulla was spellbound and even went to the ex- 
tent ot begging the Shaikh to make hini his dis- 
cipie. Shaikh Muhammad Dawud died in 1095/ 
1683-84. 

Purfhtr Rtüding 

N. K Singh, islamic Mystlcism in India, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II. 
{Janitn-i-lshq. Part II. 

Abu'l-Fazl Allami, Akbarnama, Iii, Calcutia, 1886. 
Muntakhabul-tawarikh, III, English translation by 

Wolsciey Haig. III. 
Muntakluihu 'l-lawarikh. Calcutta, 1923, pp. 57*60. 

Sq/inatu l-auliya' p. 193. 

Diyaud-Din, Shah 

Shah Diyaud-Din, anoilier companion of 
Shah Badar. whom Shah Jalal Mujarrad had es- 
pecially seni to this place to impart education 
and training «nong the people, was a sufi of 
high rank and potition. 
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He acted lipon the order of his Shaikh and 
propagated Islam among the people tili his last 
days. A madrasah and a mosqu^ founded by him 
n^ar the Khadlman village of Badarpur was 
swept away along with his tomb by the waten 
of the Barak river. 

Fvrtber Reading 

M§moire.s of Gaur and PaitcJtia. Calcutta. 1931. 
Sarkar. Hislury of liengal. Vol. II, p. MO 
Blochmann, "Cuntribution lo the History and Gc- 
ography of Bengal.** JL ef Aalatte Society of Boh' 

?(;!. 1968. p 54. 
Menioiri'.s oj i 'iaur and Pandua. Calcutta. 1931, 
Kariin , Social History oj ihe Muslims in Bengai. 
Rabln, Soetai and Cultttral History ofBot^. 

A. H. Dani. "Muslim Inscriptions of Bengale* «MSff, 
Vol. II. 1957. No. 127. p. 68. 

Abdul Latifs account (Eng. tr.) by Sir J.N. Sarkar, 
Bengai Faet and Preeent, pt. II, 1928. 

B. C. Allen. Districi Gazeneer of Cachar 
K M G. Rühman. Hazrat Shah Jalal. p. 51 
Keportcd by Maulana Mahmudur Rahman Uaüarpuri. 
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Ftnd Faqir (1720 — 1790) 

A prominent Sufl poet of later Nandc age 
was Farad Faqir. History of literature does not 
know much about this poet, we simply know that 
Farad Faqir belonged to the eighteenth Century. 
Accordingtö BawaBadli Singh: 'Faqir was the 
samt wfao raiied his voice againtt i^juitice of 
the contemporaiy ruleri.** 

Farad Faqir is generally known as Ford 
Fakir. No biography of the Sufis or the poets 
known to us contains any description of his life 
and beliefs. Oral tradition is also silent. It may 
be that in some secluded village of the Gujrat 
district there is some tradition relating to this 
Faqir, but onr efibrts Iiav9 not had aay siiecess. 

Born in 1704 AD (aecording to Maola 
B'alchsh Kushta) or in 1720 AD (aecording to 
Dr Lajwanti Rama Krishna), Farad Faqir Uved 

in the town of Gujrat. He refused to be influ- 
enced by the later developments in Sufi thought. 
Compüsition of Farad Faqir is as follow: 

1. Si-harfi 

2. KasbNama 

3. Bashindgan 

4. Roshan Dil 

5. Barak Mah 

The works in Panjabi ascribed to him are 
Qasb Nama Baflndgan, Qasb Nama Hajaman, 
Sihar/i Nasthat. liaramaha and Roshan DU. In 
his Wortes dominates the traditional wamlng of 
the Ijadists that God would take accounts of the 
deeds done in this life and would tbrow the de- 
faulters in the fires of Hell. 

Akhar rosan zar zar hosan mande hol; 



Faräa l§kha lalsia rab qadar jal jalal. 

He eiUoins upon the Muslims to please 
God by saying prayers five times a day, observ- 

ing fasts, performing pilgrimage to Mecca ob- 

serving strictiy the other religious obligatories: 
Re-razi kar Inn rabb nun roxa haj zakat: 
Kalma Taiyab akhana panje vakat salvat: 
Karni tarak haram thin khavun dhundh halal, 
Farda lekha lalMta rabb qadar jal jalal. 

He condemns the Hindus: 

La-Lamon lanhat kqfaran hör karara dik 

and the Hindu incamations-Rama and Krishna: 
Jehre tsm khudaye de likhe ander nass; 
Uhe na bhulavana Ram Krishan sir bhass. 

He urges the H indus to accept Islam as all otber 

paths are false: 

Mann Mohammad mustaja, langhin pahilepur; 
Chahun yaran di dosti mann Nabi di al; 
Farada iekha laista rabb qad» jai Jalid. 
(Accept Mohammad and bis path, if thou 
wantest to cross over to the Paradisc God 
wou Id take account of thy de^ds and put thee in 
the Hell) 

However, he recognises all the four stages 
ofSuflsai,munely5ftarlaf, Tariqat. HaqiqaiwoA 
Marfat: 

Awalqatab viek shara de kkadi qadaa tikm; 

Rah tarik qasab da jane, tan hatlhe hath pae; 
Chasham haqiqat de val ntkhe. Iure na utti chale; 
nal marjat dil nun dho ke Hove jan sukhale. 
(Firstly, one must be steadfast on the path of 
Shara. Secondty, the palh of Sufism must be 
leamt well, before stepping on it. Thirdly, the 
mind should be fixed on haq and the seeker 
should purify his heart with Marfat (gnosis). In 
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this wav the salvation is altained.) 

He urges for the Performance of 
obligatories with sincerity and not in a me- 
chanical way: 

Uwt^dÜKmparheukadämi danffxmwa^Qwxm: 

Tasbi khirqa makar da, agge andar Jal: 
Farmh lekha laisia. rabb kadar jal jedaL 

He condemns the vvorldly pleasures as 
fleeting and futile and advises to renounce the 
World and to do good deeds : 

Alqf-Ailah bin ghafaia phirion sara jag; 
Rah bMolo haq da duniya piehh§ lag; 
Dui^jm kuH ekar dbi, rakshara de Mali 
Farada IMia laisia, rabb qadarjaljalal. 
(Thou art wandering aimlessly without the 
name of God. Following the path of the 
worldly people thou hast lost the way to God. 
The pleasures of the world are temporary 
and illutory; Knowest the ptnh of Shariat. 
God would take account of thy deeda and 
put thee in the Hell.) 

Under the impact of wifely devotion of the 
vaishnavism, he wrote a Baramaha which por- 
trays him quite a different man from the author 
of Siharß Nasihat. In his Darya-i-Marfat he con- 
demns Mijazi love as a sin : 

Kar ioba ishq mijaz thin, park sabak haqqani 
raxtbln. 

(Resolve consciously to abandon diy love for 

the phenomenal beauty and repent over thy past 
conduct and learn the secrets of the Truth) 

In Baramaha, he contradicts his previous 
views and accepts the Mijazi lover Yusuf 
Zulaikhan as ideal lover : 

MaUivangZulaikhanpuehhadi gal Yusuf misar 

baxwdL 

(I am making enquiries about God in the same 
way as Zulaikhan made for her Beloved Yusuf 
in the bazars of Egypt.) 

The loose and sex exciting description of 
the female lover in his Baramaha presents a con- 
trast to his puritanical approach in his equally 
important work Siharß Nasihat. Wifely devo- 
tion itself is antagonisiic to Shariat and the 
Ijadist concept of soul of man. The contradic- 
tion indicates that either the poet himself has 



no deep understanding of the subject or hc is 
not sincere in his convictions and changes his 
attitttde quickly according to the change of cir- 
eumstanees. 

Dr. Lajwanti Rama Krishna, in his work 
Fanjabi Sufi Poets. comments on the inconsis- 

tency that Sufis like him were dangerous equally 
to Islam and Hinduism. To the Hindus they 
preached the Quran and the superstitions of Is- 
lam while to the Mohammadina they preached 
the populär beliefs and superstitions of both. 

Farad, nevertheless, gives enoufh Inltemt- 
tion about liinuelf in his works. Thoufh. he does 

not give the date of his birth, yet, he teils us in 
his Kasab-Nama Baßndgan that he lived in the 

eighteenth Century A.D. 

Yara sai trai satiii barsa san nabi da aya 
eh rasaia kamii hoya hukam dhurao aya. 
(The eleven hundred and sixty-third year of die 
Rrophet*s era has conte, and this Journal is 
complete according t^ the Order that hadcooM 
from the start.) 

This shows that when he finished ihe book 
in A.H. 1 1 63 (A.D. 1 75 1 ) he would already have 

been a man of thirty or forty yeart. We do not 
mean to say that a man beiow this age was not 

allowed to write a book, but because as he had 

disciples when he wrote the Kasab-nama, and 
the Kasab-Nama was written at the request of a 
weaver disciple, in all probability he had al- 
tained that age. 

A faqir cannot have disciples at an early 
age, because almost all his youth passes fai study 

and in discipleship. We can therefore safely say 
that Fard Faqir lived, preached, and died be- 
tween the years A.D. 1 720 and 1 790. 

He was a resident of the Gujrat district in 
the Panjab as is stated at the end of his Bara- 
Mah. Whether he was an inhabitant of Gujrat 
town or of some village in the district of Oujrat, 
it is impossible to say. He was a Sufi, as he re- 
proaches those who are not true to their Sufi 
professions: 

Bahir bona stißa andar daga Icamay. 

Outside the guise of a Sufi and inside they eam 

deceit 
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And again 

Mim inimo muH vakaudi ajjjakiri hau 
ikk paise di unn tat gall nu seit vatt 
gtri rang lai kapare klutl sire de val 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal. 
(Mim : the faqiri is sold today in the shop : 
buying one piece worth of vvool (thread) the 
seli (Seil is a twisted vvoollen thread ticd round 
the neck of the Sufis, especialiy the populär 
ones, to indicBte that they are mystics. The 
Sufls in India do not put on woollen clothes. 
Seli is a remnant of ihe woullen garinent) is 
twisted round the neck; with geri the cloihes 
are coloured and the hair is lel ioose, Fard, the 
mighty radiant and glorious God will take ac- 
count.) 

His title Faqir also indicates that he was a 
dervish. Fard was a Sufi of the populär school. 
Froni his own account, it is clear tiuit he was a 
pir ofthc lowcr classes such as llie wcavcrs and 
the barbers. 14is Imagination, his low and vul- 
gär thought, so conspicuously shown in his 
Roshan dil, his lack of personality and his 
streng fanatic convicticms so clearly manifest 
in his poetry, support our view. 

The times during which he was born and 
lived and the political circumstances ot" tlic 
province were detrimental to the growtli and dc- 
velopment of art. Since, the death of Aurangzeb 
in 1707 the Panjab had been a stage for dissen- 
sions, and from 1739 to 1770 it witnessed no 
peace at all. The invasion of Nadir in I 739, the 
successive raids of Alunad Shah Dunani. the 
first of which bcgan in 1748, and the desirc of 
the provincial ruler to become Independent of 
both Durrani and the weak Mughal court at 
Delhi, all contributed to create trouble and con- 
flision. 

This was an opportunity for the suppressed 
Sikhs. who began to assert themselves by dev- 
astaling the country and thereby creating trouble 
for the rulers. The Maralhas for a short while 
entered the arena and were procUined masters. 
Dut the Maratha. sovereign^y dissatisfied 
Durrani, who returned once more. 

The Marathas reticed in 1761, but 
henceforward there was a.constant State of.war 



between the nominces of the Afghan and the 
rising Sikhs. It was only in 1 770 that ihe Sikhs 
finally deposed and repulsed the Afghan offi- 
cials and occupied the Panjab. It took them 
some years to establish a strong govemment in 
the province that had long been a prey tO the 
ambitions of differenl claimants. 

Poetry naturally could not flourisli in such 
a State of affairs. Nor could there exist amicable 
fcelings and lolerance between members of the 
various comniunities, certainly not in the fol- 
lowings of the populär pirs. These pirs, more- 
Over, were often utilized to preach tl>e cause of 
one or the other party. To protect tlienisclves 
against the ever hostile iilama and to save them- 
selves from the fury of the powerfui they had 
to adhere to the cause of one of the contending 
parties. 

Their populär Sufism, therefore, often 
turned into fsnatictsm. Yet, iii all fisimess to 

them. it should be stated here that in. their pri- 
vate lives they tried to please and respect. as 
fai as possible, the beliefs of peopie belonging 
to differenl religions. In public, they preached 
the beliefs of the political party to which they 
ga\e allcgiance. Fard was a populär SuH, the 
outcome of these circumstances, and therefore 
we can easily forgive him his fanaticiam and 
t>ther shortcomings. 

Fard seems to have had a good knowledge 

of Arabic. His Roshan D//abounds in words and 
quoiations from the Qiir 'an. About his ktiowledge 
of Fersian we do not knou anything except that 
in his Kasab'Nama Baßndgan he says : 

Nasar farsi nu chadd asa ne Hindi nazam 

banaya. 

Abandoning Persian prose we have made it in 

Hindi poetry. 

To him Panjabi was Hindi as it was the lan- 
guage of the Hindustanis or the Indians. 
Mussulman writers pf the Panjab often calied 
Panjabi, Hindi. It inight be that originally. it was . 

calied Hindi but latc-r on when the tang.uage of 
Delhi and of the United Provinces was calied 
Hindi it came to be termed Panjabi. Muslim tra- 
ditiun. however, continued to call it Hindi. 
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W h a t e V e r t h e n a ni e he g a v e tu h i s 
moiher-tongue, the above indicates ihat he 
was accustomed to write in Persian prose. 
His Panjabi verse is more or less rustic in 
expression but lacks that sweet flavour 
which rustics impart to it. It is all a sort of 
bail which is abrupt in itself. its flow is not 
smooth ; it is, however, powerful and em- 
phatic. The foliowing are his works: 

Bara-Mah or bara-masa. MSS. of this are 
very numerous and are found indifferent librar« 
ies and with private individualt. They differ 
slightly in minor details. Tliese difTerences, oc- 
curring mostly in words, are due to the fact that 
the copyist was never the same person. Apart 
from this, they are all the same. There is one 
such MS. in the India Office Library. Fard's 
Bara-Mah lias roany a time been publislied in 
tlie Panjab. 

Siharfi. Tliis is very populär with ortho- 
dox Mussulmans and tha lower Orders of the 
Community and bas had various editions. 

Kasab-nama Bt^dgan, a treatise on the 
profession of weavers, was completed in 1751. 
This describes weaving on spiritual lines. 
praises the weavers, and condemns the rulers 
who tyrannized over them. It was published two 
or three times at various places in the Panjab. 

Of all the editions, the one published 
by the Muslim Steam Press, Labore, and 
also containing the other two uorks, the 
Bara-Mah and Siharfi and entitled Darya- 
e-Ma'rifat is the best. We have therefore 
Utilized this for quotations. 

Roshun Dil is a manual of instruction on 
dogniatic religious duties. The work is very 
populär and has been frequently published. 
There are many MSS. TWo are in the India Of- 
fice Library. In one of these the author is said 
to be Fard Faqir but in the second copy the 
scribe Murad *Ali in the appended verses as- 
cribcs the authorship to Mauivi Abd-Allah. 

After a careful study of Roshan Dil we 
come to the conclusion that it could not have 
been written by an open-minded Sufi. We be- 
lieve that, under stress of circumstaoces, Fard 



was either forced to claim authorship of this 
work or was made to write it. There are two rea- 
sons for this belief. 

First, that his name rarely occurs in it while 
in his Siharfi. Bara-Mah, and Kasab'Nama 
Baflndgan his name occurs at the end of every 
few lines. Second, that in one place in the 
Roshan Dil he says: 

mai dar da ^all na akkhda mal maran uimah, 
ehse kurap rakkhia farda hhed chtipa 

For fear i do not say the matter, lest the 
'ulama should kill me, therefore Fard (says) 1 
have Icept the secret concealed. 

Roshan Dil is a great favourite of the 
*uiama, so the secret must have been conaid- 
ered a great heresy, punlshable by death, which 
the unfortunate poet could not fiwely express. 

These two facts therefore make us believe 
the either he was forced to write the bock, or at 

least some parts of it, or he was compelied to 
accept its authorship. Of all the printcd edilions 
of the Rüshan Dil the one published by Abdul 
Rashid isthe only well-printed edition : we have 
referred to it in these pages. 

In his Kasab'Nama Bqfindgan Fard teils 
US how the rulers at that time ill*treat«d the ar- 

tisans. They exacted forced labour wbenever it 
pleased them, withoui considering how the ans, 
Grafts, and industry. and consequently the poor 
arlisaiis. would suffer. 

Hak im ho ke bain galice bauhiazulam kamade 
mekaatia it» kami akkhan khun atma da kkads 
phar vagari lai lal Javan khauf khuda naht 
fardfaklra dardmanda dia ikk din pausan aki 
kasahia nu maihar miikaddum Jabran catti padt 
bhar gariba da sir laike ape dozakh jade. 
(Being rulers they sit on carpets and practise 
tyranny ; artlsans they call manilas and drink 
their blood. By force they take them to work 
without fcaring God, Fard. the sufferer's sighs 
will fall on them one dav Tlie artisans have (to 
pay) the first tax and ihey have to suffer this 
loss. Carrying the load of the poor on their 
heads they (rulers) themselves go to hell.) 
Fard is very bitter against the Hindu 
avataras and goes out of his way to curse them: 
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Jehre ism khudaye de, likkhe andar nass 
uhe na bhulavana, ram kishan sir bhass. 
(Those names of God which are written in the 
veins. do not forget those, and ashes be on the 
head uf Rama and Krishna. (The ordinary 
simple-minded Panjabi Muslim faqirs of all 
denominations believe that the Islamic names 
of God, being true, are written inside the veins 
of man and so he should repeat them.) 

A new convert to Islam is ever welcome 

among the Muhammadans, but he is looked 
down lipon by those Muslims who uphold their 
pure Islamic origin, tor his non-lslamic dcscent. 
Considering him to be by origin a descendant 
of the kqfirs. they sometiffles give him the lime 
treatment as is given to non-Muslims. 

Major Abbott puts this Muslim septiment 
clearly: *AI1 converts to Islam are ashamed of 
thatpage which preceded their convcrsion. They 
cannot bear to think themselves the sons of 
Kawfurs (infidels). As the strongest expression 
of scorn is not "you dog" bui "you son or grand- 
son or great-grandson of a dog**, so to be a re> 
mote grandson of a Kawfur* is more tenrible to 
an Aslatic tban to bc merely himself a Kawfur 
Farad, however, does not approve of this and 
advises them to be more benignant : 

Jo koi Hindu ayke Iwve imisalman 

mal na ghannan os au na kar bura guman 

kaiä na hama kauä bhi ada os Iman 

bqfho hujat sluwa de dfyo na at». 

(Any Hindu who comes and becomes a 

Mussulman, do not take away hIs wealth nor 

harbour evil thought. do not imprison or slay 

him, lur faith has brought him (to Islam); with- 

out the permlt of the shari*at do not give (him) 

trouble.) 

In spite of his orthodox beliefii. Fard could 

not help believing in the karmas and he often 
enjoins iipon his followers the duty of doing 
good aciions. One specimcn will sufice here: 

Chain garurat na karo, rovo dhai mar 
bajho amala cemgia kamt langhasi par 
diadd dtmia de vahde kaul kkuda da bhal 

farda lekha laisia rabb kadir Jul Jalal. 
(Ghain; do not bear pride but wail bitterly 
instead, (because) without good actions who 



will sce you across ? Abandoning the prosper- 
ity of the world understand the word of God. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will 
take account.) 
In the following he speaks like a flree Sufi: 

Sin sunaye khalak nu kar kar masate rat 

loka de nasihala andar lere cor 
kl Hoya je iaddia gadha kiiaha nil 
Jarda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal. 
(Sin : you preadh to the public, treating prob- 
lem after problem each day, (you) give instruc> 
tionstoothersand inside you i&thethief ; what 
avails it if the ass is ioaded with books ? Fard, 
the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take 
account.) 

Here, Fard Faqir demonstrates his anxicty 
to hide his knowledge of things : 

Zaitikar khudt^ da nakar Sahir khalak dikh^y 
andar kar tun bwidgl bahar parda pay 
mul na veci ilam nu na kar kisse savai 
farda lekha laisia rabb kadir jul jalal. 
(ZaI : discuss not God openly showing to the 
public ; inside (in the heart) you should pray to 
Him and outside put the vell; do not in the least 
seil your knowledge nor question any person. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will 
take account.) 
Such pious ideas of the poet are strik- 
ingly in harmony with his repeated ortho- 
dox injunctions. With all his prejudices against 
the kqftra (Hindus), Fard did not heslute to State 
the efficacy of the pandits* knowledge witb re- 
gard to the futurt , u: 

Mal vedipasparosia nit pucchdipandit joshia. 
I see near ones and neighbuurs and ever con- 
suli the pandits andjotashis (asirologers). 
Again : 

Rahi dhund kitaba phol ke sabh pothi pandat 
kholke. 

I am engaged in search, tuming over the books 
and opening all the pothis of the pandits. 
The following verse depicts well how the 

very populär Sufi imagines his union with the 

Beloved: 

Ajj hovan lef nihalia kol niyamai bharia thalia 
bauhnalpqyarekhavfye, harmushkgßdablagavlye. 
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(Toda> (ihcro ) sliould be Covers and mattresses 
and plates füll ol iarc preparations: sittiiig wiih 
the Bcloved should 1 eat (ihem) and should 
apply the scent of roses.) 
Farad Faqir condemns falsa concept of 
worship. He believes that devotion should not 
be an exhlbition. God accepts the silent prayer. 
Some people wear the garmenis of Sufi bui they 
decc'ivc olhcrs. becausc actiiall> they are wolves 
in äheep clulhing. Like other Sufi saints Farad 
Faqir also condemns the contemporary rulers. 
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Farid, Baba ShaikJi 

In the Spiritual oxperienee of Iba great 

Saint Sheikh Farid, who for eight centuries has 
drawn the veneration of vast mullitudes - Mus- 
lims r' • eil as no.i - !iiiis-in India and some 
of its neighbüui Hig ds. His early biographers 
writing in Persia lav) related him to the 
thought and traditioti o^Sufism, partieularly as 
these formed the **asis Oi* .he beiief and prac- 
tice of the great Chishtiya order to which in the 
famoi. i \Nords of his Master Khu aja Muinuddin 
Chishti, of Ajnier, he was as the refulgent 
lamp*. 

In this ontext his great scholarshlp in the 
vrriou» bra« ^ *s of the theological leamlng of 
hh dav dud great penance, culminating in 
the famous Chilla-i-Makus or fouty days* silent 



prayer hanging head downwards have been 
promincnily mciuiüncd. fhis last, a rare lest 
from which only the greatest among the Chishti 
Sufis could obviously come out successfiilly, is 
stated to have drawn on him DIvine benedic- 
tion in the form of a celestial Voice. This early 
excruciating penance also drew from his Mas- 
ler Khavvaja QutbLiddin and the great Khwaja 
Muinuddin gidu ccstaiic praisc and bk-ssing. 

In scverai places, includiriL» ihc town of 
Faridkot in i-'unjab, wiiich is staicd to be named 
after him and in Hansl, sites are shown as 
markingtbe place of bis Chilla. Obviously, his 

devotees in difTercnt places erected monuments 

10 the great spiritual achicvement of this emi- 
nent Saint whose blessing they have so greatly 

valued. 

His disciples carrying on his naine and 
tradition are spread all over the iength and 
breadth of our country and Pakistan, wbere 
he spent some sixty years of his life at 
Ajodhan, now known as Pak-Pattan - *sacred 
ferry'- in his honour. This is a vast spiri- 
tual movement, of course within Islam, 
whose fuadamentais Baba Sheikh Farid em- 
phasized all his life in his teaching. 

Owing to his great learning and picty he 
was known as Shelkh'l'Kablr (The Soprome 
Divine). But Sheikh Farid, notwhhstanding this 

great veneration from Muslims was not of Is- 
lam or the Muslims only. Non-Muslims have 
since his day claimed hin. 'n a unique manner, 
reflecting the literal meaning of his name, Farid 
which means *Unique*. Of this mention will be 
made below. This feature as a matter offtct. ii 
the main bürden of this paper. 

In the course of the narratives of Sheikh 
Farid, mention is made of iiis voluntarv pov- 
erty, embraccd in the way of God as a dedica- 
tion and repudiation ol the pleasures uf his 
World, and of the noble quality of fbrbearaace 
and forgiveness, which following the great di- 
vine commandant of the Koran *wa Allah mai- 
as-sabirin' (And verily Allah is withVhe forbear- 
ing) the Sufis adopted as die cardinal guiding 
punciple of their trced. Of his forgivencss, as- 
ceticism and voluntary poverty a number of 
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anecdotcs are iiarrated &s also of the miracles 
attributed to him. 

All this is part of the tradilional lore of 
thc Cliisluiva silsilah. ;ind nia> bc met within 
the wiitings ol ilic hagiogr;iplicrs boloiiging to 
that Order. This aspcci, howcvei, is weil-known 
to the Muslim scholars and to devotees of the 
great Sheikh, lovingly known as Baba or Fth 
ther. a titi? rcserved in Our own country and over 
the Muslim woild in general for saints who liave 
drawn to ihcniselvcs the hearts of the masses as 
healers ol ihcir lile s sorrows rather than as 
mere scholars or divines. This feature again has 
a remarkabie uniqueness about it. 

Among the great features of distinction 
attaching to the name of this eminent Teacher« 

Baba Sheikh Farid is the fact of his Bani or Sa- 
cred Word available in his iiative Multani- 
Punjabi dialect being prcscrvcd in the holy 
scripture of a faith other than Islam, the Sikh 
faith. Muslims all through these centuries, by a 
Strange historical overslght have somehow con- 
tinued to be silcr.t about this Bani. the most 
valuable relic and iicirloom Coming down from 
the Master. I am aware (it"a eontroversv that has 
been in existence for nearly seveniy years now, 
as to the authenticity of tlie autiiorship of this 
Bani. The proper resolution of this issue would 
require a detaiied discussion involving a study 
of history and the linguistic deveiopmeiits in the 
Punjab. 

SutTicc it to say however. that Giiru Nanak 
and his spintual succcssors who siudiod and 
preservcd this Bani and inculcaied the duty of 
a reverential study ofit by their own followers 
accepted this as the Statement of the spiritual 
expericnce and moral teaching of Baba Sheikh 
Farid Shakarganj. the greatest Muslim Saint of 
the Punjab and onc who was no narrow theolo- 
gian, but a teacher of vast humanitarian sympa- 
thies, whom the people loved. The holy Gurus 
ga\ c to this Bani the same Status as to their own 
spiritual outpourings, that is, as God's inspired 
Word. 

In that great spiritual movement, originat- 
ing in thc vision of Guru Nanak, consiriciing 
theologies of whatever creed were denigrated 
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and manklnd exhorted to seek communion with 

the Supreme Being and to establish an intimate 
coordination between the spiritual and moral 
life to entbrace Duty in the widest scnsc. In the 
tradition set up by them, an inevitable concomi- 
tant was a People's Bible which should be of 
no exciusive creed. but be a guide to the higher 
life. In this Bibic. the Guru Granth Sahib, thus, 
have figurcd hoiy inen of several creeds includ- 
ing Islam. 

One of the most illusiriuus of these is 
Sheikh Farid. to whose Word every Sikh must 
Show as great respect as to Word of Guru Nanak 
himself. This aspect of the Sikh creed. not 
known to non-Sikhs generally and obscured by 
much misunderstanding. needs to be empha- 
sized decply by all uho study religion in iis 
higher aspects as a tbrce Ibr the cnlighienmenl 
of humanity and the broadening of its moral 
horizon. 

There afe two related aspects from which 
particularly in this paper« the life-work of 
Sheikh Farid may be discussed. One is the great 

teacher. whose spiritual and moral vision was 
sliapcd by his Sufistic ascesis and his iiidividuai 
meditation on the human problem in rclaiton to 
the evtl hidden in the dark recesses of the hu- 
man Personality, wbieh roanifests itself as temp- 
tations gross and subtle on the one hand, and 
callousness and inhumanity on the other. 

Evil in the individual sphere of conduct 
and in the social sphere is tlie tlieme of the moral 
teacher, the prophet - and Sheikh Farid in seek- 
ing 10 eure these is in the highest traditions of 
religious and moral teaching. A few points on 
this aspect of the great Sheikh*s work will be 
brought out below, as these are revealed espe- 
cially in his Bani referred to abovc. Related to 
this aspect is the spiritual experience which is 
the State of cosmic awareness, of the supreme 
joy in God - the State wherein problems cease 
to exist and the soul disports in an atmosphere 
which transcends the social and human spheres 
of reference. 

Of this too there are a few fleeting echoes 
in the Bani, \slucli place Sheikh Farid in the rank 
of the great mysiits. Hagiogi aphers of the ear- 
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Her centuries have overlaid the entire experi- 
ence of Sheikh Farid wiih miracle and have \vo- 
ven a myth round him, which obscures his real 
and total personality and presents a picture 
which has all the usual Clements of obscurantism 
about It 

Should one scck to know the real Farid, 

the mystic. the moral preccptor, the holy Fa- 
ther or Baba loved by the people of the Punjab. 
one must seek him in the briet tesiament of his 
Bani found in Guru Granih Sahib and preserved 
with such lovittg care for humanity by that great 
teacher, Guru Nanak, whose vision brought 
about such a transformation in the lives of mil- 
lions and gave them a creed into which broad 
humanity and liberalism have been infused so 
as to become a way of life. 

The Bani of Sheikh Farid in Guru Granth 
Sahib, dierafore provides the corrective and tiie 
complement to whatever has come down about 

him ftom other sources. While those who have 
writtcn about him in Persian had allowed the 
traditional hagiologicai imaginaiion lo build up 
the picture of a saint not greatiy differcnt from 
SO many others, and ascribed to him sayings and 
verse pieces about the authenticity of which the 
historicai conscience may be left doubting, here 
in his native Panjabi accents may be heard the 
very \oice of the man, in its true modulations 
and in iis deepcr moods of compassion, rejec- 
tion of the Iure of the world and the exalted 
experlence of joy in Qod and in the sheer aban- 
don of love of all creation. 

This Bani. iherefbre, is truiy a blessing for 
which mankind in general and the Punjabi- 
spcaking people in an especial measure must be 
grateful to Guru Nanak. it brings us in touch 
with the wwrm feeling hmut of Farid fbr which 
in the second-hand exposition by hagiographers 
anxious to present pictures of him in colouring 
of their own roalung may only look in vain. 

Bcfore dilating even though briefly on the 
theme of the spiritual end moral-experience of 
Sheikh Farid. I may seek leave to say something 
about him as poet, since our entire approach to 
him would be based upon his own recorded 
Word, which in form is poetry and is like all 
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great poetry untranslatable in its total meaning 

and appcal. 

Nolhing shori of a study of it in the sweet. 
musical Multani-Punjabi in which Sheikh Farid 
wrote, may be expected to bring the reader close 
to the vibrating heart of this great man. A reo- 
dering, however conscientious, must fail'to 
catch these subtle aspects of appeal which set 
poetry apart from its mere semantic rendering 
into good prose or even verse. 

This language of westeru Punjab is made 
as though expressly for poetry and song, and to 
this day the sweetest folk and other poetry of 
the Ptt^)abi-speaking people is found embod- 
ied in its fiiiiy sounds. Analysis would not catch 
the secret of its spell over the mind. 

Guru Nanak himself in his most deeply 

human outpourings, adopts as if by an inevi- 
table urge. this very dialect of Punjabi, although 
in his phiiosophicai and intellectual phases of 
experlence he uses either a varieQr of Hindi or 
his native idiom of central Punjab. 

As poet Sheikh Farid may be seen to be 

deeply sensitive and with a vibrating Imagina- 
tion which is responsive to pity. to the tragic 
waste of the precious years of life by thoughless 
man, whom he constantly wams both by raising 
the pointing finger to the consequences and by 
the deeper method of arouslng him to search 
himself, to find that pity whose touch he has 
lost. 

With this, the poet Farid wams man againit 

the subtle attractiveness of sin, stealing un- 
awarcs into the soul and in the words of one of 
the Couplets making a forfeit of him to Satan. 
The total effect of this poetry is what in the 
native Indian spiritual tradition Is called 
vuiragya or 'dispassion* for which attitude the 
Muslim theological term is laiiba or 'turning 
away'. This slcp, known by whatever name. is 
the beginning of that sieep asctnt which may 
lead a man to turn mystic, yogi or saint. With 
all in Sheikh Farid*s poetry is found expressed 
the pure spiritual vision untrammelied by our 
References to the problem-ridden world of hu* 
man relationships. 
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In places it is such poetry as is transmuted 
into Symbols, dumb yet eloquent, signifying 
little in terms of the usual framework of logical 
thought, but Standing for deep experience which 
can in no other way be expressed except through 
Symbol. This quality is found only in the great- 
est poets of the world - in Shakespeare. Hafiz 
or others of their stature. Persian is particularly 
rieh in this mode of poetic expression, but in 
Punjabi Sheikh Farid is perhaps unique in prac- 
tising it. That itself is an argument to beat the 
erroneous belief that anyone other than Sheikh 
Farid could have composed the poetry known 
to be his. 

It would be contrary to all human prob- 
ability to ascribe poetry of such power to any 
but a Personality endowed with the highest spiri- 
tual experience and a genius capable of render- 
ing into lauguage the sbutle states of the mind, 
' ranging frÄi the haunting sense of tragic waste 
through the grasp of the moral truths to the at- 
tainment of peace and joy in God. All these 
themcs find expression in Sheikh Farid's Cou- 
plets, each of which is charged with tremendous 
power to touch the heart and to move the soul. 

The Spiritual Experience 

In the poetical compositions of Sheikh 
Farid, a few themes stand out prominently, 
which can by carefui study be grasped and 
stated. The Bani or composition is not themati- 
cally arranged, but is the outpouring of the soul 
in moments of Inspiration or commiinion and 
like all poetry, its essence has to be caught and 
studied by the analytical process. 

On a study these compositions may be seen 
to be the work of a man who has entered upon 
the period of life when the body grown fceble 
in its functions, mind and soul are in that mood 
of meditation wherein the ordinary concerns of 
the World and demands of daily life are reduced 
to the minimum. This State is both serene and 
tragic. 

Its tragic tone is provided by the contem- 
plation of the spectacle of man's way of life, 
wherein the urges of the (lesh and of acquisi- 
tiveness have constantly the upper band. When 



middle age is past and death is seen to be ap- 
proaching, there is little left except regrets for 
lost time - time never again to be recatled. This 
regret is not for the pleasures of life missed as 
in the case of the hedonist who sees the facul- 
ties losing the capacity for extracting pleasure 
from the objects of which the world is so tanta- 
lizingly füll, but for time wasted in pursuits 
which keep man away from devotion, from at- 
tachment to the way of God. 

This is the reverse of the mood of the he- 
donist whom the spectacle of passing life spurs 
on the seek vainly though, more and more of 
such pleasure. With this kind of mood the read- 
ers of poetry such as that of Omar Khayyam 
would be familiär. As a matter of fact, all ro- 
mantic poetry carries some colouring of it. 

The death-theme affects the hedonist and 
voluptuary on the one hand and the devotee on 
the other, in different ways according as either 
understands the fulfilment of life to consist in 
what he has been seeking. For the life centred 
in the senses, the decline of the power of the 
body to cope with the sources of pleasure is a 
haunting regret, which makes not only ap- 
proaching old age, but even the moments of 
surfeit of pleasure an unbearable terror. 

To the devotee on the other hand, whose 
life is centred in self-denial and disciplining the 
demands of the ego, pleasure is of little value. 
He seeks from life something higher -joy in 
God-consciousness which transmutes even sor- 
row and suffering into peace and communion 
with God. In Sheikh Farid, Death is seen with 
the eye which beholds the underlying law of the 
universe, in which all that is created is seen to 
be in a State of flux and subject to annihilation 
under the Operation of the incxorable law of 
Time. 

To some whom God has endowed with 
such Vision, such as the great teacher Farid, 
Death is a visible presence. not to be ignored 
in the course of the daily round of life. In one 
sloka or couplet, built on powerfui imagery as 
is usual with him, he has seen the face of Death 
thus: 
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Farid Death is visible as the opposite bank of 
the river: 

Beyond is said to be flaming hell, resounding 

with ear-piercing shrieks. 

Some there are who have realization of this: 

Others go about thoughtlessly. 

Knuw that the decds done in this world will 

boar vvitness against us in the next. 

Not only is Death a visible presence, so 
very frightful to the ordinary mortal, but as a 
suddenly swooping bird of prey whose possi- 
bility man forgets while engaged in his daily 
round of evanescent pleasures: 

Farid, life is like a crane sportingon the river's bank: 
Suddenly on it hath swooped the swift hawk: 
As comes this hawk from God, all sporting is 
forgotten. 

God sends on man what ncver he thoughi or 
imagined. 

Life is like a tree growing on the river's bank - 
how long may it last? 

How long may the unbaked pitcher retain water? 
For man's State his heart is füll of com- 
passion and pathos, such as only the greatest 
and noblest among mankind feel. To thought- 
less man he speaks as the great teacher, the 
awakener: Life, warm, pulsiting and beautifui 
must end. This is said through imagery which 
is powerfui and grips the heart: 

Farid, lofty mansions have been deserted- 
Their inmates gone to occupy abodes under the 
earth; 

In the lowly graves abide the dead. 

Teil the proud ones of the world: Engage in 

prayer, for the Departure is at hand. 

This body weighting three and a half mounds is 

sustained by food and water; 

Man comes into the world with a vast störe of 

hopes; 

As visible Death approaches, smashing through 
all doors, 

Those loving friends and brothers perforce 
surrender thee io him. 

Behold Man, dopuring this world borne on 

Shoulders of four pall-bearers; 

Farid. only the good deeds done in this life 




Consider Farid, where are thy parents who 
begot ihee? 

Gone on a never-ending journey-yet, still is thy 
heari unmoved to see they own end. 
Farid, the beautifui pitcher of the body is bro- 
ken. 

The firm cord of breath is snapped: 

In what home Izrael, Angle of Death 

Finds entertainment tonight? 

Farid, such is the end: the beautifui pitcher will 

break; the firm cord be snapped: 

To what end were born those who werc merely 

a bürden on earth? 

Farid, once these frail legs of mine scoured 
Over hin and desert; 

Today the prayer-jug at hand is removed a 
hundred miles. 

Compassion for man's State is the theme 
of the very Tirst of his slokas in Granth Sahib, 
wherein Death is figured as the bridegroom who 
must carry away on the appointed day, his be- 
trothed Bride, loth to leave the parents' home 
like the typical Indian bride. 

In the imagery of this sloka is woven great 
teaching, through the attendant pathos of the 
bride's departure, for whom leaving the parents* 
home would be leaving it for gdod. The sands 
of life run out. 

In the Indian imagery which comes to the 
mind of the great Sheikh, life is like a siender 
Store of sesame, not to be scattered wide. Van- 
ity and pride in a frail being like man are evi- 
dence of folly, which leaves only a crop of re- 
grets behind: 

Farid, had I known the störe of life so siender, 

sparing would l be scattering it about; 

Did I know the Beloved so indifferent, less 

would 1 show of woman's vanity. 

Did l know the knot of love so frail firmer 

would 1 tie it: 

Lord, none to me is dear as Thou - thus have l 

determined after life's sojourn. 
As said earlier, unlikc the regret of the he- 
donist for lost time, the ascetic-devotee's re- 
gret is for a life passed without devotion to God: 

The crop desiroyed by waier will not revive if 
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soakeä in water. 

Saith Farid: As this. one bereji oJGoä will find 

no respite from smrow. 

Farid. how long this play of thaughtless plea- 

swes? 

Wake up in serve ihc Mösl er' 

Thyjew Jays uf life are fast siipping by. 

Farid, one pari ojthe Jay Jidstthoughwasiein 

Wandering, pari in siup: 

When God asks lAcf« to rtnder thy account, 

What will (hau say was they life 's aim ' 

Farid. thy long lije hath thus been passed: 

Thy days sorrow-filled. thy nights lying on 

thmrm! 

Now tawards lAe dose tha FUot shouts: 

"Thy boat 's in Jaws of storm " 

Saith Farid, inyoiuhthisltfe-femalelovednot 

the Lord: 

Crown in years, she died: 

In the grave her soui waiteth; 

Lord! Thee IfaÜed to meet. 
He exhorts man, while lists, to taste of 
what he has calied the dates and honey of di- 
vine love: 

Farid in this life is God attractive like theripe 
dates and rivers ot money ofparadise: 
Realize these, since with each passing day the 
grip of Death tightens. 
In a whole lyric, calied shabda In Sikh par- 
lance, this vision is expressed through a p3g- 
eani of Images, in poetry which is of the very 
highesi in its sheer appeal to the imagination. 
The exhortation is addressed to man to stop 
making waste of his limited moments of life be- 
fbre Mife*s swan makes his reluctant flight.* This 
Short beautifül lyric will bear being reproduced 
liere in füll. 

It may be mentloned that Cum Nanak com- 
posed a lyric in the same measure, Suhi, as 
Sheikh Farid. with the imagery of the original 
harnessed to express the vision of a life anchor- 
ing itself to divlne grace through practice of 
austerity and meditation. Thus woulü be 
equipped the boat of life, against the min of 
which Sheikh Farid wams, as a boat wiihout 
tackle and rudderless. Sheikh Farid's lyric is re- 
produced here: 



Listen O! Man, thou üidsi not look to the tackle 

of thy boat when it was yet time. 

In the lake swoUen with tempests, how shall it 

float? 

Fugitive are pleasures like kasumbha, biiming 

away at a touch: 

Touch it not beluved, lest it wiiher away. 
This fraii life-female is a tremble under the 
Mater*s stem accents. 

Fast is youth; never will the breast be brimfui 

again of milk; never again the love embrace! 
Saith Farid: Listen, sisters of m\ soiil ! 
One day iifc's Swan shall take tiis reluctant 
fllght; 

This firame will tum a dust-heap! 

Sheikh Farid was one of the early Fathers 

of the great Chishtiya silsilah of the Sufis in 
India. This silsilah attained great intluence and 
power in the life of the Muslim people, so that 
the most important twin centres of Muslim pil- 
grimage in India are the mausoleiyns of Khwaja 
Muinuddin Chishti at Ajmer and Sheikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya at Delhi, who helped to es- 
tablish this order in our country and setthegen- 
eral trend of the life of the Sufi. 

This silsilah also helped to obtain or the 
general principles of Muslim piety and belief 
considerabie acceptance among non-Musiims, 
of which the most important example is Sheikh 
Farid, veneratlon for whom has been woven into 
the sentiments of the people of the Punjab. Liv- 
ing at that time eight centuries ago. when the 
tradition and System uf thoughi of Sufism wert 
Still in iu earlier phase befbre the great exposi- 
tlon of Rumi, be embodied, in his life and teach** 
ing the best traits of the Sufi's life. 

Abstinence, penance« devotion forbear- 

ance, subduing the senses to make the mind free 
for the higher spiritual experience, Divine love 
and joy in God - these are intensely reflected in 
what we know of Hirn and in his poetical work 
which is extanl. Like every claimant to the 
Sufistic State he calls himself repeatedly *der- 
visir (the later abandon had not yet entered 
Sufism). 

Moreover. in sloka numbered 50 in Granth 
Sahib, he sets the seai on the detlnition of the 
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Sufi. which is there in seen to be derived from 
sufi or coarse woolen wear. This sioka reads 
thus, in Engiish rendering: 

Parid, thote who carry the prayer-mat oo their 

Shoulders and wear rough wool, 

But bear daggers in their hearts and utter fiibe- 

hood with glib tongues - 

These are bright outside but have the dark night 

in their hearts. 

The sufrs life must pass ihrough ihe stages 
of strenuous seif denial and self>purification, 
so that the tnie vision of Qod be attained and 
man find Allfilimcnt in the higher wisdom which 

penetrates to truth. He mii'^t live at the height 
of morality of which humanitarian feeling and 
universal love are the essence, and find joy and 
fulfillment in God. 

Above all passionate iove of God, peace 
and joy, inexpressible except through the nie- 
dtuin of Symbol, are essential features of that 
Spiritual fulfillment which is the crowning at- 
tainment of the life of the Sufi The vision of 
the Yogi, the mystic, finds expression in the 
poetry of Sheikh Farid recorded in Granth 
Sahtb. 

Not here the lattr phase of tiie Sufistie ex- 
perience, talcing the form of an abandon» an ec- 
stasy and even a kind of antinomianism, but the 

enriier phase of it in which austerity. medita- 
tion and devotion were emphasized - the path 
of sahv rather than of sukr. The latter phase 
mentloned here came into vogue during the cen- 
turies following after the age in which Baba 
Farid lived. 

True religion for the Sufi it not formal or- 
thodoxy, but realization and sincerity in the 

quest: 

Farid why wanderest thou over wild places, 

trampling thorns under they feet ? 

God abides in the heart: seelc Him not In lonely 

wastes. 

Farid, those who carry the prayer-mat on their 

Shoulders and wear rough wool, 

But bcar daggers in their hearts and utter false- 

hood with glib tongnes. 

These are bright outsIde but have the dark night 

in their hearts. 



Against the narrowness of creeds, the re- 
ligion of the man of God must be vast, with uni- 
versal principles and appeal. Through the con- 
trasting Symbols of a vast lake and • rouddy 
pond, Sheikh Farid exhorts man to seek tlw 
former and discard the latter. 

Farid. seek a vast lake wherein thou HMiyit find 

what thou scekcst - God 's Name; 

V, hy bcck a filihy pond, muddyng iln hands ? 

The man of God must conduct himself 
through life in the spirit of patienc^ and resig- 
nation. He must be llke the grass trodden undor 

feet and bear up all suffering like trees which 
bear with equanimity the severities of Wetther 

and the sharp blows of the axe: 

Farid wouldst thou seek Master of All| 

Look to the grass und^r thy feet: 

Be like it cut and trampled. 

Farid, serve the Master, throw all doubt 9nm 

thy mind: 

Men of God need to be forbearing like trees. ; 
What are the characteristic qualities of the 
man of God ? Baba harid answers this query, in 
words saturated with spirltual expericnce and 
pharged with great power. They are the birds 
who skim over the surface of the world, with* 
out touching it, bear hardships and complain 
not, sticking fast to their devotion to God. 
Through such Symbols this theme is repeatedly 
adumberated: 

« 

Farid *I am a lacrifioe to those birds who pais 

their days hi solitaiy plaees, 

Picking pebbles, living on sandy mounds, yit 

turniniz not away from God. 

On ihc niergc of the pool. of the world have 

alighted Swans: 

They did not their beaks in it, 

Spreading their piniona for flight ever. <64) 

The Swan hath fighted in the fleM of ehiifft 

People scare it away; 

The Ignorant multitude not knowing, 

The Swan pecks not at chaff. 

Patience is the armour and secret strengih 
of the devotee Sheikh Farid*s words whilt 
dwelling on the themo of patience, get chargml 

with irresistible polier like the very arrows to 
which ihis spiritual iquality is compared. In a 
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remarkablc trio of Couplets, this theme is thiu 

de\ eloped: 

Mukc forht'ürancc ihy bow and boW'Siring; 

The uirow ioo oj Jorbearance - 

God will not l§t it go off Its mark. 

Those who adt^ forbßo'aneg and take t^nm 

themselves suffering - 

Such alune will he near God: Their secrei 

slrenglh none will know. 

Make Jorbearance thy life 's ideal; iearn hard 

this itsion: . 

Thus wilt thou beeome a mighty river, not a 
petty chaniwl. 

What are the moral qualities with which 
the life of devotion endows the seeker? These 
are forbearance and a vast, limittess spirit of 
human ity. , 

Farid, return thou good for evil; bear no rt- 
venga in thy haaft* 

Thus will thy body be firee of maladias. 

And thy life blest. 

Farid strike nui back those that strike thee; 
In utter humility and forgiveness tum towanls 
thy home. 

Speak never a rude word to any - the Lord 

Eternal abideth in all: 

Break no heart - know each being is apriceless 
jewel. 

Each heart is a jewel; evil h to to break any; 
Shouldsthou seekto find the Beloved, break no 

one*8 heart. 

This is the testament of this great saint, who 
however, has warned man against indifference 
to the cultivation of the moral quaiities. As the 
great Rumi, a contemporaiy of Sheikh Parid 
has Said: 

Be not heedless of the consequenccs of thy deeds: 
Wheat stiali sprqut from wheat, and barley 
from barley. 
So Sheikh Farid, in a figure drawn from 
his native Punjab, says: 

Farid, the ignorant peasantseeks hiscious grapes 
while sovving thisdes; 

And seeks to wear Silk while carding and spin« 

ning rough vvool. 

Letten Shcikh Farid, union with Allah may 
comti about. 



Shouldst thou restrain the cries of these cranes 
of desire, frisking abou' in thy mind. Worldli- 
ness is a hidden fire clouding thought and 
vteion: 

I think the Master fbr this gift of indifTerence; 

Else would it burn me throttgh. 

Farid, the world's pleasures ai» poison-shoots 

coated with sugar: 

Some there are who spend iheir days cultivat- 
ing these; 

Others uproot them firom tlie field. 

We should like to conciude this brief dis- 
cussion of the spiritual experience of Shaikh 
Farid with the manifestation in it of the love of 
God. Love is at the centre of high Sufistic ex- 
perience, as of Bhakti with which it holds nu- 
merous parallels. Like to mundane love, love 
of God too has it moods and phases, when it 
has become for the devotce a cherished value. 

In the later phases of Sufism and Bhakti, 
the love theme is presented with an abandon and 
elaboration in some of the great Poelry of the 
World, in Persian and numerous Indian lan- 
guages. In the earlier i^ase, to which Sheikh 
Farid belongs, while this passion is still an in- 
tegral part of the Sufistic experience, its expres- 
sion is terse and intense, owing to the predomi- 
nance of asceticism in the way of Sufism. For 
the cherished Beloved there is passion, yeam- 
ing and the sorrow of Separation. 

In the Symbol of the Indian koel, yeaming 

in love is expressed as the sovereign quality of 

the devotee. This theme is expressed In words 
which b c a r c I o s c a f tl n i t y w i t h thc Style and sy m- 

bology of indian mvsticism. 

Thou koel sable-winted, what hath darkened thee? 
Sorrow of Separation fhmi the Beloved hath 
singed my wings. 

To oneseparated firom her Lord, what comfort? 

Through His grace aione may she find union. 
To yearn in longing and to feel the Separa- 
tion from the master is itself a high value and 
Spiritual attainment. Thus is this theme devel- 
oped: 

Farid, anguish is my bed, suffering the bed* 
strings. Separation from the Beloved my bed- 

sheets: 
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Sucli is iny life; 

Cast Thy giance of compassion on it, Lord. 
Sorrow of the Beloved's Separation is the Lord 
ofLife; 

Saith Farid: Like to the crematioii-yard is the 
heart that knoweth not such sorrow. 

In a verse celebrated for its power and a 
parallel to which is reproduced in Jawa/iir-i- 
Fariäi, a Persian work of Jahangir's time, the 
devotee*s long» yet unavailing penance is thus 
expressed as in a cry: 

Farid, penance hatli left my body a skeleton; 

crows peck at m\' soies; 

G od still hath not revealed Himself-such is my 

destiny. 

As in the poetry of Bhakii, the seeker is 
figured as the yearning female, seetcing 
flilfllment in the spouse, the Beloved Lord. This 
mood has given rise to great poetry in Bhakti 
nolessthanin Indien Suflsm. Says Sheilüi Farid 
in this figure: 

Farid, in Separation from Ihe master the nights 

seem endlessly long; 

My sides are buming in pain: 

Cursed is the lifb of those that have sought 

other than Hirn. 

This night I couched not with my l-ord. 

My limbs are all in torture with unfulfiiment: 

l ask ihc woman cast off, 

In what aguny must thy nights be passed? 

I fear not loss of youth weie not the Beloved*s 

love lost; 

Many a youth hath withered away for lack of 

love's sustenance. 

In a related mood, is expressed the regrei 
of the seeker-female at not winning her Lord's 
love throttgb foolish vanity, while He must be 
•won by humility: 

Farid, had 1 known the störe of life so slender, 

sparing would I bc of scattering it aboui; 
Did I know the Bclovcd so inditterent, iess 
would 1 show of woinan's vaniiy. (4) 
Did I know the knot of love to firail, firmer 
would I tie it: 

Lord, none to me is dear as Thou-thus have I 

determined after life's sojourn.(5) 

Amir Hasan Sijzi records in the Fawaid- 



ul-fu'ad an occasion when Haha F.irid was of- 
fered a pair of scissors. "Givc me a needle,** 
Said Baba-Parid, '*l sew; 1 do not cut.** It is an 
anecdote which effectively expresses the pri- 
maiy significance of the man in whose honour 
we are gathered here today Whereas scissors 
cut and divide, a needle draws together and 
unites. 

There are many reasons for the importance 
of Sheikh Farid, but one of these, I submit. 
Stands out above all others. Sheikh Parld has 
COmetO Symbol ize understanding and tolerance 
between men of different beliefs and different 
traditions. 

It is 3 Symbol which we badly need today 
and it is the pressure of this contemporary need 
which above all eise justifies a gaihermg of the 
kind which has brought us all together at thb 
time. It was, I believe, an admlrable decision 
which led to the organising of this scminar. I 
should like to add my own word of praise for 
those who first envisauod it and for those who 
have in vanuus uuys niadc ii possible. 

I should also like to add a wurd of per- 
sonal thanks to the organisers of the seminar 
for the gracious invitation which I received to 
be preient at it. in a senae it b an invitation 
which should properly elicit disapproval, for 
only the worthy deserve honours of this kind. 
In another sense, however, it is an invitation 
which. if one ignores personal ities, merits the 
wärmest approval. It was an awareness of this 
latter aspect which made it posslble for me to 
accept the invitation. 

In explaining what I mean by this latter 
aspect I find myself immediately involved in the 
tlrst of the two points which I wish to make dur- 
ing the coiirse of this paper. My first point con- 
cerns the importance of Baba Farid for areas 
beyond his own homeland. For too long the 
message of Farid has been contained witbin the 
confines of india and its neighbours to the im- 
mediale west. This ought not to be the case and 
if the presence at this seminar of a foreigner 
serves to represent this need. I am only too 
happy to be present in such a role. 
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I shull, if i may, speak in somcwliat per- 
sonal terms whiie dealing with this, the first of 
my two general points. As some of you may 
know, I spent nine ycars in India, living with 
my family in the Punjab When the time came 
for US to leave in 1969. my family shared with 
me the wrenching experience of depariure, and 
it was then that we discovered what many oth- 
ers have learnt. India, we now Icnow, is an ex« 
tremely difficult country to leave. 

It grips one with bonds of ever-in-creas- 
ing interest, fascination, personal benefit, and 
affection, and oniy when the break has to be 
inade does one realise how strong ihose bonds 
can be. 1 he soie consideration which reconciled 
US to the break was an assurance that it would 
in no sense be permanent. India would be ever 
with US, and opportunities to return would cer- 
tainly recur. 

Since leaving I have endeavoiired to 
analysc my response on that occasion and a 
number ot conclusions have emerged. Some of 
ihese were easily reached. Plainly we were la- 
menting the loss of places we had come to know 
and love so well, an autumn climate which so 
abundantly compensates for anything the suin- 
mer may inflict; friends who had shown such 
understanding towards us, and that splendid 
generosity which no other part of the world can 
. equal. 

This much was obvious - but there was 
more. I had been study ing and teaching Punjab 
hitftöry during my yeait in India and I subse- 

qucntly realised how meaningful this teaching 
and rescarch iiad been in terms ot'iii> own per- 
sonal growth in understanding. ihis mu> sound 
trite. After all, if teaching and research are not 
meaningful, then why pursue them? It is, how- 
ever, much more than a mere truism. It is more 
than a irite commonplace because there is. as I 
see ii, someihing very special in liidian history. 

Lei US be clear what we meaii by history 
in this context. fhere are those who maintain 
that the oniy valid reason for a study of any his- 
tory is the interest which it provides. Respect- 

fully, I must disagree. History, as I undcrstand 
it, has a.profound meanin^ and importance for 



our own conicmporary Situation. I am ceriainly 
not going to suggest that a study of history will 
provide us with neat models which we simply 
apply to our contemporary situations, solvlng 
thereby present Problems with precise prescrip- 
tions conveniently served up by the past. 

Wliai I do suggest is what we can certainly 
leai ii froiii the cxpL-riciice of the past and that 
the variety uf understanding which derives frum 
a study of the past is an essential part of any 
adequate understanding of the present. 

India*s history provides us with something 
special. Because her history is uniquely differ- 

ent the ideals generated by that history are cor- 
respondingly unique. Nowhere eise can one find 
the same ränge and content. This can, of course, 
be Said of any history, but 1 persist in my insis- 
tence that there is nevertheless. something of 
unique value emerging from the history of this 
particular part of the world. 

The declaration towards which I am so 
ponderously inoving is one which many of us 
hesitate to niakc because it nnisi so obvioiisly 
present a target to the scoffer and the cynic. 
Nevertheless it must be made. It must be made 
because ideals are. I believe, essential and be- 
cause we have before us today, in the person of 
Baba Farid, a particular ideal which the world 
badly necds. 1 refer, as you must all by now 
realise, to that concept of tolerance which 
emerges in such prominence from successive 
periods of the Indien historical experience. 

Having said this I immediately expose 
myself to attack from two directions. First there 
are those who insist that ideals are all very well, 

but that in practice they are too easily evaded 
to serve any useful purposc. Thev serve insiead 
as cloaks to conceal violence, fraud, and ordi- 
nary human weakness. No one doubts that ide- 
als provide convenient garments for hypocrites, 
but all men are not total hypocrites and human 
experience plainly demonstrates that many do 
in fact respond to high ideals. 

They who protest the futility of ideals may 
also include such as respect their noble inien- 
tion. but who despair uf iheir fulfilment. To 
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thcm \ve must reply that partial fulfilment. how- 
ever qualitied it niay be, justifies the existence 
of an ideal and the efforts witieh mtn may inake 
to incuicate it. « 

Tlie sccond line of attack will come from 
those who question the special Claims made on 

behalf of tho Indian ideal. After all, tolcrance 
is tu be füund amongst European Ideals and if 
Ruropeaiis have donc violence to this pariicu- 
lar tdcal, !>ü too Dave the people of India. The 
answer to the latter acciisation has already been 
indicated in the Claim thtt an ideal retiint its 
value flo long as it secures a partial ftolfilment. 

It Is the assertion that Baropean hlstory 

profTers the same notion of tolerance which con- 
stitutes the substance of this second objection. 
The answer is, I believe, that the western theory 
of coleration tends to be an essentially nega- 
tive concept, one which generally assumes the 
rightness of one*s own beliefs and.behaviour but 
which perforce lets the other man go his own 
way because experience shows that the attenipt 
to'impose correction will only lead to contlict. 

This is distinctively different from whal 
may be calied a theory of positive tolerance and 
it is, 1 suggest, the positive theory which one 
findi enshrined in the Indian ideal. This above 
all eise is what I have in mind when I refer to 
the special quality of Indian hlstory. it may 
sound old-fashioned and some may brand it 
naive. I adhere to it nevertheless. 

Let US now take the discussion one step 
further and ask ourselves how such ideals are 
in ftct communicated to successive geoerations. 
The answer ia, of course, that they are personi- 
fied. They are communicated through the lives 
of men and women who can be seen toexpress 
particular ideals in their own livcs. 

Many of these exemplars will be onc's own 
contemporanes, but not all We also need ac- 
knowledged exemplars from ihe past, men and 
women who serve as symbols of what a society 
believes to be good and true. 

So we must ask ourselves who are these 

individuals who symbolise for us the vital con- 
cept of positive tolerance? In this respect I have 



lo acknowledgc a particular affection for Guru 
Nanak, but there are others with special Claims 
and amongst these we must certainly include 
Baba Farid. 

It is, I believe» a fact that Guru Nanak it 
much better known to the world outside India 
than he was four years ago. The occasion of his 
birth quincentenary was effectiveiy used to 
present the Guru and his teachings to a wide 
audience by mcan^ ui publications, radio talks, 
and meetings. 

It is entirely fitting that the same should 
now be done in the case of Farid, and that the 
message of tolerance which comes down to us 

in the person of Baba Farid should be promul- 
gated as widely and as insistently as possible. 

As with the message of Guru Nanak. it is 
sometiiing which ought not lo be confined to 
that part ot the world in which he actually lived. 
I do not doubt that the eirenic message personi- 
fied in Baba Farid* is profoundly relevant to 
India's own needs and that this alone would jus- 
tifs the present sefniiiar. It is not. however. my 
primary concern on ihis particular occasion. 

My concern is rather with the universal 
quality of the message and with the consequeni 
duty to make Baba Fand known beyond the con- 
fines of the Indian sulihcontinent. Many coun- 
tries sufier the tensions and conflicts which re* 
sult from nutml miaunderstandings beiweeo 
differing groups of people. All such countries 
need the ideal so convincingly expressed in the 
traditions which düster around Baba Farid. 

I return again to my own personal experi- 
ence and with this I conclude the first part of 
this paper. It is my firm conviction that indit 
has a major contribution to make to interna- 
tional and intercultural understanding. This con- 
viction it makes most effectiveiy through those 
who personify the concept of positive tolerance 
• Gandhi, Akbar, Nanak - these names are al- 
ready welUknown. To this list the name of Baba 
Farid assuredly deserves to be added. 

I proceed now to the second general point 

which I wish to make with References to the 
significance of Baba Farid as a symbol of hu* 
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man brotherhood. In Uns paper, I have hitherto 
been stressing the need fsr high Ideals of hu- 
man brotherhood and the rote or Ainction of 
Baha Farid as an exemplar of these Ideals. I also 
mentioned, in passing, my belief thai a suffi- 
cient understanding of our present situalion 
necessarily requires a prior understanding of the 
history which lies behind it. 

This exiom I now propose to 9pp\y to the 
history behind our present view aiul estimate 
of Baba Farid. Forathorough understanding of 

his contemporary role wc need, I submit, an his- 
torical perspective. Ii iiiust be, moreover, an his- 
torical perspective of a particular kind. 

To some of you these words may sound 
ominous, coming as they do from one who was 
the unwitting generator oft rec«it minor con- 
troversy. Let me endeavour, with all speed, to 
dispel any such fear. It will, I truit, become evi- 
dent that one result of the controversy has been 
a much-needed eniarging of my own understand- 
ing - a development which relaies primarily to 
the meaning of tradition. 

Once again 1 musi aputogi^e for resorting 
to personal experience and my own individual 
concems. 1 do so partly by way of prelinlnary 

reassurance to those who read and remember 
my book on Guru Nanak; and partly in order to 
thank those of you who, by means of patient, 
' friendly persuasion, succeeded in broadening a 
^somewhat circumscribed point of view. 

• When my book Guru Nanak and tht Sikh 
Üeligton appeared five years ago it was 

criticised by some for its excessively narrow 
Interpretation of historical significance. Tradi- 
tion (so it was said) has not been accorded its 
iQ^^ue weight and importai\pe. The biographicai 
portion of the book was excluslvely concemed 
with the flMtual accuracy of traditional narra- 
tives and the bürden of emphasis was laid al- 
most exciusively upon a rigorous definition of 
what "factual accuracy" means. 

There is, a still believe, a place for this 
particular approach and even it'Guru Nanak and 
the Sikh Religion servod no other purpose, it 
did at least stimulate much valuable comment 



from those who could pcrceive its shortcomings. 
It is, however, a comparatively minor role which 
it fUlfils, one which docs little more than pre- 
pare the way for studies of greater depth and 
value. 

Let US now seek to define an approach to 
history and tradition more profound in terms of 
its understanding of the pari and more relevant 
to our own contemporary Situation. And let us 
do so with special References to Baba Farid. 

You will, of courie, marvel at the naive 
optlmism with which I so grandly declare 
\Yit Intention of defining in a few short min- 

utes. the meaning of history and tradition. 
Needless to say, one can hope to do no more 
than initiate a discussion. This is all 1 
thould want to do, for plainly I have nei- 
ther the time nor the knowICdge to provide 
anything resembling a complete answer to 
the questions which I pose. For your con- 
sideration I shall offer definitions of two. 
closely related aspects of historical Inter- 
pretation. Both aspects I shall seek to ex- 
emplify with References to Baba Farid. ^ 

The first of my two definitions can be cov- 
ered quickly. It is, in a sense, no more than a 

Statement of the obvious and yet it is one which 
assuredly needs frequent repetition. The actual 
pattern of so much historical research and writ- 
ing makes this abundantly clear. Historical re- 
search certainly involves the uncovering of fhcts 
about the past, but no event, no eplsode, no sta- 
tistic possesses any intrinsic importance. Events 
are important only in relation to other events. 

This importance they manifest is the con- 
sequence of prior circumstance and the creators 
of the future. From this a^ioiii many corollaries 
follow. The one which' I am concertied to. 
emphasise at this point is that history always 
has a future importance. In other words, the sig- 
nificance of a particular event concems not 
merely the point in time at which it occurs, but 
also the future whith it affects. ^ 

it is in this sense tl]iat all periods are the 
producta of their past and precisely in this sense 
that any understanding of our own present cir- 
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cumstances demands a requisite knowledge of 
the past which pas produced them. 

All that one may say about events in this 
respect must also be said about historical pcr> 

sonages. Whatever inierest any particular per- 
son may possess when studn.'d uithin Iiis own 
period, and howcver vital this may be for any 
understanding ot that person, hisactital impor- 
tance - bis impact - is always a future phenom- 
enon. This Claim is, 1 fully recognise, open to 
both historical and philosophical objections but 
these can, 1 believe, be answered. 

Baba Farid and our presence here today 
scrve to iüustrate my point .Most assuredl\ an 
undersianütng ot' Baba i-arid, involves a care- 
ful investisation of the man Shaikh Farid in the 
twelflh and thiiteenth Century circumstances of 
Delhi, Hansi and Pak Pattan. One must investi« 
gaie the economic, social and political condi« 
tions üfnorthcm India during that period. 

One must acquire as deep a knowledge as 
pussible ot'the Sufi beliet's and customs of the 
period; and having sought to authenticate wofks 
atributed to Shaikh Farid, one must carefblly 
scrutinize those which survive the process of 
" authentication. 

All this is absoltttely vital and may the 

work begun in these areas be piirsued with all 
possible vigour! it is not, howcver. the end of 
the historian's responsibility as für Baba 
Farid is concerned. It is merely the beginn ing. 
It does no more than provide essential basic 
knowledge for research of greater significance. 

What was the impact of Farid upon subse- 

quentgenerations? And (most important of all) 
how are we to interpret his impact upon the 
present? This is the Obligation imposed by the 
first of my two definitions. the Claim that his- 
torical importance always has a future Refer- 
ences and that in consequence the historian's 
responsibility always Stretches forward to the 
present. 

Man\ historians dispute this concern with 
j the present, insistinii rather that history must be 
studied "for its own sake" (whatever that means) 
I or simply as a humanitarian discipline. 1 fkilly 
l 
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and vigorously support the value of history as 

a humanitarian discipUne, but with equal vigour 
I should dispute any suggestion that its justifi» 
cation proceeds no further. 

It has. I maintain. a direct and vital rel- 
evance lo the present and all competent histo- 
rians, whether consciously or not, are serving 
this need. One should add. of course, that those 
who serve it consciously, normally increase 
thereby their effectiveness as historians It is 
this dual approach which should, I submit, in- 
furm tfic historian's inierest in Baba Farid as in 
other historical pcrsonages possessing this fu- 
ture significance. 

Ii may bc noicd at ilus puinl liiui ihe case 
of Baba Farid convincingly demolishcs the 
Claims of those who maintain, directly or by 

obvious implication, that the needs of present 
relevance are sutticientiv mci by studying only 
the reccni past. Our present Situation is not the 
creation of the past hundred years alone and any 
decislon to concentrate largely upon this period 
must distort our understanding. 

To understand the present. one mm pur- 
sue Stands which Stretch well beyond the last 

Century, and it is one such Strand which leads 
US directiv to llie person of Fiaba Farid. A pur- 
suit of this kmd can communicaie very little if 
we severtbe Strand at an arbitrary muk labelied 
1 SSO or 1 800. 1 speak at this point not so much 
with References to India astosome other coun- 
iries where the entirely proper notion of rel- 
evance has been misapplied by exponents with 
little understanding of what history really 
means. 

We come now to the second of the defini- 
tions which I wish to öfter with regard to his- 
torical interpretation in general and Baba Farid 

in particular. The first definition concerned the 
future importance ofinen and events in history. 
The second concerns the manner in which past 
events and personages are apprehended by fu* 
ture generations, and the historian's responsi- 
bility as an Interpreter of this cver-evolving 
apprehension. 

The past does not operate möchanically 
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upon it& tuiure, at ieast not in the scnse which 
assumes a progression of simple cause and di- 
rect effect. The past is subject to constant evalu- 

ation and Interpretation by each succeeding 
period It is refracted through the understand- 
ing of SLiccessive generations. and in the pro- 
cess is inevitably disiorted by wiiaiever is nieani 
by forty days; whether bis Performance ex- 
tended over the complete period or was limited 
to the hours of darkness; whether It was in fact 
fiama-'i-iuakiis lasting six months or even tefl 
years; or whether the story is a pious legend 
with no factiiai basis. 

The debate is legitimate and indeed nec- 
essary, but it is not the principal issue of im- 
portaaee. The principal question concems the 
belief of subsequent generations. Was thls stoiy 

generally believed or was it consciously circu> 
lated by the aiithors of Malfuzat as a known leg- 
end? Therc can be no doubt that many succes- 
sive generations genuinely believed one or oiher 
of the makus traditions and that we can in con- 
sequence affirm the foilowing important fact: 
many generations of admirers of Baba Farid be- 
lieved that he performed the discipline of in- 
verted mcditatlon in an Uch well. 

In one sense ihis Statement may possibly 
incorporate a falsehood. This would be the case 
if someone could demonstrate that Baba Farid 
never wem near the Uch well. It would not« how 
ever* affect either the truth or the importance 
of the Statement itself, and having ascertained 
its truth we must proceed to elicit its impor- 
tance. In gencral terms the importance is, i sug- 
gest, the testimony which the tradition bears to 
the value so insistently attacbed to ascetic ob- 
servance. In specific terms it affirms the author- 
ityaccorded to Farid by future generations as a 
master of the ascetic discipline. 

Becnnse this particular cplsode com- 
manded Mich intcrcst it attracted to itself other 
traditions, an inieresting example being the 
Story of how the Bhandari Khatrb received their 
name. According to Lepel-Oriffin*s account a 
wealthy adventurer visited Pak Pattan to seek 
froni Baba Farid the blessing which would bring 
him a son. 



When he arrived there, he found thai the 
Shaikh had been hanging suspended for so long 
that bis followers (who depended upon bis 
miracles for their sustenance) were all starving. 
Rai Bhag Mal provided both food and housing 
for a period of nine years iintil eveniuall> Farid 
lerniinated his namaz-i-makus and emerged 
from the well. Because Rai Shag Mal had 
provcd to be such a devoted provider. the name 
bkaiidaH (Steward) was bestowed upon him. 

Itmaltes little difTerence whether Rai Shag 
Mal ever visited Shaikh Farid, and if so, whether 
the well was in Uch or Pak Pattan. The impor- 
tance of the tradition lies in the implicit con- 
viction that Baba Farid was a master-ascetic. It 
is indisputably • f&n that this and other allied 
traditions have been wideiy believed for many 
centuries. With equal firmness it can be afflrmed 
that the traditions which concern Farid's ascetic 
prowess demonstrate widespread populär Sup- 
port for a continuing acceptance of the merit of 
Mceticism. At the same time, they serve to sus- 
tain that acceptance. 

On the buis of the Uch anecdote, we may 
thus affirm a briefseriM of important facts con- 

cerning subsequent generations Its value as a 
conveyor of accurate information is not, how- 
ever, limited to later generations. Wiih duc cau- 
tion it is possible to work back from an anec- 
dote of this kind to an affirmation which con- 
cems the hlitorical Farid rather than his later 
image. Let iis assume what is, 1 believe, entirely 
amenable to historical proof, nameiy that Baba 
Farid was in fact a true ascetic. 

This tact has depended for its preserva- 
tion upon the form in which it has been trans- 
mitted. Who can doubt that it would have been 
forgotten had it been conflned to a simple State- 
ment, a disembodied affirmation. It has not, 
however, been transmitted a mere declaration. 
It descends to us embodied m a Cluster ot ancc- 
dotes. 

It was, i suggest, only the anecdotal form 
which could discharge the essential preserva- 
tlve fbnction for most of those who over so 
many generations have cherished the name and 
reputation of Baba Farid. The sophisticated may 
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scütt. bin if so, ihey betray a tamentable want 

ot undci Standing. 

The fact must be personified that this func- 
tion the anecüole form serves with uiiique suc- 
cess. The actual story need not be hiitorictlly 
accurate in order to communicate an authentic 
fact (in this particuiar case an affirmation of 
Baba Farid's ascetic achievement). The form 
wilhin which ii is expressed is ai once its vc- 
hicle and its protection. As an anecdote. pithy 
and memorable,- it is afförded a pennanence 
wliich it would otlierwise lacic. 

Having thus intcoduced questions of truth 
iS opposed to falsehood, or accuracy as opposed 

10 error, let us return to the question for a sec- 
ond detinilion This dctinition, you will recol- 
lect, is to discern ihe apprehension of Informa- 
tion derived from the cause, the manner in 
which it is perceived and expressed by peopie 
as social groups rather than by fastidiousty 
academic historians. 

Düring the last few minutes, I have been 
suggesting, with Retercnccs lo the Uch anec- 
dote, that truth can be cuininunicaieü ai iwo dif- 
ferent levels regardiess of whether ur not the 
Story of Baba Farid*s inverted sojourn in the 
well is ftaually tnie. It it precisely this kind of 
Claim which can, I believe, be explained and 
juslified by the definition which l am about to 
offer. Before offering it, however, l musi cause 
yet another brief deiay by introducing a key- 
Word. The word is one which properly explained 
and understood can, I believe, greatly aid our 
grasp of historical meaning. 

It is however, a word which runs obvious 

risks of misunderstanding. For this reason I 
have hitherto hesitaled to use it in anytiiing I 
have written, and for the same reason i preface 
its introduction with this elaborate waming. 

The word is ''myth' and having thus iniro- 
duced it, let me plead with you to suspend as 

far as possible, whatever associations it may 

have evoked !-et me insist at the very outset that 
I do not use "myth" as a synonym for "legend" 
nor for anything resembling it. In the usage 
which I observe they are plainly distinct in na- 



ture. fhe word "legend" designates. as i under- 
stand it, a story which is not truc. 

It may be popularly creadited with factual 
iruin, Dui upon examination it turns out never 
to have happened. Let it be clearly undentöod 
that when employing this tenn **leteBd** m are 

concerned with the actual events recorded by 
the narrative which we labet legendary, not with 
its meaning nor with its function. It is 
unhistorical narrative as opposed to historical. 

Myih represents something distinctively 
different from those two opposites, and It it • 
declaratlon of the difference which bringt us, 

at long last, to the definition 1 have been prom- 
Ising For historians, I suggest, the term "myth" 
ma> properly be used to designate an Interpre- 
tation of the past based upon the needs and un- 
derstanding of the pretant. For itt actutl eiNi* 
tent it may draw Arom either legend or fron au- 
thentic factual history. 

Most mytht generated withln toeiefies 

which are at ieast partially literate, partake of 
the (wo and oiTer blends of both the legendary 
aiid the factual. There is, however, no reason 
why a myth should not be wholly based upon 
fact. It it the Interpretation or mettage which 
constitutet the myth, and for thit purpose the 
actual componentt may come from either 
source. 

The two essential qualifications are first. 
that the resultant myth should be tunctionai; and 
secondly, that it shouid command acceptance. 
A myth fbrfititt a tignificant moitttre of itt 
ttrength when it loset itt hittorical credibllity. 
It becomet mttead a ftble and although fablet 
may be used to communicate important truths, 
they lack the compclling power of the accepted 
myth. This is particularly the case in literate 
societies. 

The meaning which I here attach to the 
word "myth" it well exemplificd by the Black 

Hole of CaIcutta. In thit fiunoiil example we 
have all the important componcnts of a histori- 
cal myth Wc have a Situation which gives rise 
to the myth, we have the blending of both fact 
and legend; we have a credibllity extsnding ovvr 
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u period ofone hundred years; and we have 
the eventuai lapse of the myth as it iotes its 
function. 

The Situation whicli gave it birth was not 
that of the mideighteenth Century, but n^rthat 
which obtained almost a Century later. British 

activities in India had grown from peripheral 
trade to cxtL'nsive conquesi and as Britain 
moved uito its Victorian period there develuped 
an increasing need to legitimize the British pres- 
ence in India. Legitimacy could no longer be 
justified in terms of the essential imposition of 
Order by a civilized nation upon an area which 
would othervvise be rent by disorder. 

It was to this need that the myth of the 
Black Hole spoke with such insistent relevance. 
Siraj-ud-Daulah represented the forces of bar- 
barism and the episode of June« 1756, exempli- 
fied the violence which was its inevitable out- 
come. Bereft of British authority and adminis- 
tration India would be a prey to disorders of 
this kind. Englishmen believed this to be a tact 
becuuse such episodes as the Black Hole seemed 
to prove it. 

Incidents of this Icind have occurred hun- 
dreda of times without securing more than a 
footnote in history. The difference is that they 
did not serve the same compelling need as the 
Black Hole and in consequence wcre never el- 
evated to the staius of myth. It is highly sig- 
nificant that this particular incident went largely 
unnoticed for half a Century and did not achieve 
real prominence until another half-century had 
passed The later Situation produced a particu- 
lar need and a grossly exaggerated account of a 
comparatively minor event helped to meet the 
need. Further assistance was provided by elic- 
iting the same myth from the events of I8S7- 
58. 

Later, still under appropriately altered 

situations we have the growth of a counter-myth 
in which the roles are reversed. This t1nds its 
most convincing expression in the Jallianwala 
Bagh episode. The facts may or may not all be 
true. For the fUture what really matter is the in- 
^ terpretation, an Interpretation which emerges 
unconsciously. . 



Let US now relurn to Babu 1 and and see if 
this model aids our understanding of the Farid 
of history. 1 submit that it does. It helps us to 
SCf that the future impact of Farid is to be un- 
derstood in terms ufthe myth which he has gen- 
erated. Were this myth to be weak or totally 
absent it could only mean that this impact had 
been negllgible beyond bis own immediate en- 
vironment and we should not be gathered here 
today. 

We know that the myth has been drawn 
from the authentic life of Farid. and we know 
also that it incorporates legendary elenicnts. 
Neither is critical. An excess of legendary con- 
tent may damage the credibility of the myth, bat 
it does not affect Itt meaning and it leaves open 
for each succeeding generation the question of 
whether that meaning is true or false, relevant 
or irrelevant. Later, generations have reniem- 
bered Farid not because he worked wonders or 
because he enjoyed a considerable following 
during bis own day. 

They have remembered him because the 
message which he has come to symbolise is one 

which speaks to the needs of every generation. 

It is for this reason that it survives today. Far 
from being the transient inicresl of a foreign 
conqueror it is the universal and permanent con- 
eem of all mankind which finds expression in 
the remembered person of Baba Farid. 

Is the myth true? In an ultimate sense, it 
depends upon the judgement of each man. We 
know that it has drawn substantially from the 
authentic life of Shaikh Farid and we know also 
that It incorporates legendary Clements. To- 
geiher these impart a credibility and a vigour 
which do much to explain tu later impact, but 
they neither prove nor disprove the ultimate 
iriitli The answer to this question is one which 
each ül US must give within the context of our 
own contemporarv society. 

Personally I believe that its trulh and Us 
continuing relevance is plainly stated in the 
quotation with which I began and with which 1 
now conclude. **l sew, I do not cut." Who can 
doubt that in a world sundered by distinctions 
of race, custoro, and belief the message of posi- 
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ti\c lolerance is absoliitcls viial. Baba Farid 
embodies that message and it is a message which 
must be heeded if there is to be healing amongst 
men. 
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Farid Chachran, Ghalam 

(1841A.D. — 1901A.D.) 

Ghulam Farid was born in Chachran in 
Bahavalpur State. He belonged to the Chisti 
Order ofFaridudd in Shakar Ganj. I^e composed 
as many as 272 Kafis of Sufi leanings which 

havc bccn published under the title Isrcir-i- 
Fariili and Divan-i-Faridi. No olher Panjabi 
Sufi poet has louched tliis figure so far. His 
Kaßs are of highly literary merit and are as good 
as those of Bulihe Shah. 

So far as his internal as well as extemal 
mystic cxpcriences of oneness witii God are 
concerned. he is unique in the description of 
lover's wailings causcd by the seperation from 
the spouse. His composilions have becn very 
populär in Multan Dtviiion as the language of 
the compositions is mostly Multani. 

As a poet, he deserves much space, but he 
cannot be discussed here comprehensively, be- 
cause he did not contribute any new idea to the 

thought. 

A few lines are qiioted here below which 
will illustrate ihe pantheistic characteristic of 
his works: 



Hiin niain RanJInin hoi, Riha furaq na koi, 
Juni sang Jilai i pit lagai. akhar ban gai soi. 
Sej suhag suhais ihin Uniah sham Sunder sang 
soi: 

Nal khiai anaJe iatn ne. mall dul dl dhoi, 

Sarejag vich ik main fahi gai. na toi na ui; 
Thia Mansitr Farid hamesha. jain raz ladhoL 
Kadi Masjid hun, kadi Mandir hun 
KIthe gumrah hmm kitht rMar hamn. 
Toni ro ro vat iilharan, kadlm Sanval mar 
muharaiL 

(1 have become Ranjhan (God) There remains 
no difference between Hirn and me. Wiih Whom 
I feil in love, 1 became the same. She, who 
washed away the dirt of dinli^ ftom the mlnd, 
verily siept with Sham Sundar. In the whole 
universe, there remains no He or Thou but 1, 
Says Farid : He is always Mansur who has 
realised this secret. Sometinies I am a mosque 
and someiunes, 1 am a temple. it is 1, who is 
sometimes the guide and soroetines the asiny. 
O SanvaU kindly do come. Buming in the fiie 
of Separation 1 am loolcing Ibr Thee). 

He believes that devotion should not be an 
exhibition. God accepis the silent prayer. Some 
people wear the garments of Sufi but they de- 
ceive oihers, because actually they are wolves 
in cheeps clothing. Like other Sufi sainti Paiad 
Faqir also condemns the contemporary rulers. 
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Farid Sani 

(1450A.D. — 15S4A.D.) 

The earliest Panjabi Sufi literature are the 

Verses which are included in the Adi Cranih 
under the same name de plume of Farid. Some 
Couplets under the same nome de plume are in- 
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FaridSanl (NSÖÄ.D. — I554A.D.) 

cluded in Sitfian De Kalam by Dr. Mohan Singh. 
A few more have been given by Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizami in his work 'Life and Time of Farid-ud 
Din Gaiu-i-Shakar*. 

There is a hot controver^ in ragard to the 
authorship of theie verses Eminent scliolan liice 

M.A. Macauliffe, Bhai Kanh Singh, Dr. 
l.ajwanti Ramakrishna, Bawa Budh Singh. Dr. 
Gopal Singh. Surinder Singh Nirula, etc , hold 
that Farid Sani is the real author, while others 
lilce Parminder singh, Kirpal Singh, Cliander 
Kam Bali aicribe tliem to Farid ud • Din Ga^j- 
i-Slialtar (1175-1265 AD). 

Tliare is no onanimity over tlie time of 
Parid Sani. Dr. Lajwanti asserts on the author- 

ity ofJtnviihar-i-Fai^idUhTil Farid Sani, a Spiri- 
tual dcsccndent of GanJ-i-Shakar, lived from 
1450 to 1SS4 AD. According to Surinder Singh 
Nirula, Iiis period is from 1450 to 1575 AD. 
Chander Kant Bali fixes his period of Khal<tfot 
from 1553 to 1614 AD. Dr. Mohan Singh says 
that Ibrahim Asghar. who was contemporary to 
Shah Jahan is the real Farid Sani. 

As a matter of fact. no authentic history 
of these saints is avaiiable. The writers of to- 
day have to depend on the works like JawaAa/«- 
Farldi, Outsare Faridi and Janam Sakhis, 
which hold no historical value and have been 
fabricatcd by the devotees of the respective 
sects to prove the superiority of their oun saints 
over those of others. The sayings and the inci- 
dents of penitences contained in the verses as- 
cribed to Sheikh Oanj-i-Shakar, are also of leg- 
endary nature. 

Legends are sometimes developed on the 

buh of the metaphorical sayings and sometimes 
the current legends are poetically used by the 
poets of latcr periods. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. 
an authority on the Chishti saints of Pre-Timur 
period afTirms that the picture of Shefkh Farid 
tl|a< emerges from ihese aMokas is more akin to 
the Sheikh Parid of the fabricated malfiaat. 

So far as the authentic works and the 
maifuial written by Sheikh Nizamuddin Auliya 

and his successors are concerned, they contain 
no evidence of Farid's writing these verses. 
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Khaliq Ahmad Nizami fiiriher adds that the 
nome de plume used in these is Farid. bui the 
Sheikh used to refer to himsetf as 'Masud' and 
not as Parid. The language, idioms and expres- 
stons used in these verses are also of a much 
later date. 

Those who ascribe these verses to Ganj-i- 

Shakar quote Siyarul Auliya which says that 
■|-arid ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar wrote verses in 
Multani. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami forms Siyurul 
AuUya as one of the basis of his work Life and 
Time of Farldud'Dln GattJ'i'Shakar and con- 
cludes that the shlokas are certainly not the 
compositions of Qanj-i-Shakar. 

Such works remained in the hands of 
the sectarian propangandists and unless 
there are special arrangements for and in- 
sistence on keeping them free from inter- 
polations, there is every possibility of in- 
clusion, by the devotee copyists, of new 
ideas and compositions of others. 

Dr. Lajwanti points to a couplet in which 
the author himself admits that he is the succes- 
sor of niany others in ihe same line, The cou- 
plet is as linder: 

Sheikh hiyaii jag nan koi thir rahia, 
Jis Asan harn baitht keti baisi gia. 
(O, Sheikh, no one üveth for ever in the 
World; For the seat now I occupy, it many 
have occupied.) 
The use üf the word Asan (seat) is not 
without significance. A king can refer to the 
throne in this sense, that many have occupied 
the throne before hin. But an ordinary man can- 
not refer to his ordinary bed or ciiair that many 
have occupied it before him. The couplet re- 
fers to the long line of succession on the same 
(Spiritual) seat ul Uaba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar and 
tiie name of the author comes in the long line 
of succession after many others. 

Besides, the verses betray the influence of 
Vaishnava Vedantic Bhakti movement which 
became populär amongst the Sufis only in the 
posi Timur period. The shlokas contain some 
Ijadist elements on the one band, and some doc- 
trines of Vaishnava Vedantic Bhakti on the 
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olher. It scenis cerlain ihat the works belong to 
a period when the Sufis had adopted only the 
first phase of influence of Vaishnava Vedantic 
Bhakti. 

Further the influence of Kabir is also 
di$cernible in these compositions. Kabir's 
period is fixed from 1 398 to 1520 AD. Thus 

the compositions bclong to a period which 
begins from the niiddle ot'the fifteenth Cen- 
tury AD and the view of Dr. Lajwanti that 
tlie author« Farid Sani, lived from 1450 to 
1554 AD seems almost certain. 

Farid Sani*s works contain one elemcnt of 
Ijadists that he lays empluuiia on the fear of 
death, God and the Kell. Bat his belief in the 
basic doctrine ol identity of the individual seif 
and God brings him in the category ot the 
Vedantic Sufis. 

concept nf Cod 

Iiis (Jod is Transcendenial well as Im- 
manent. His I ranscendental God is Personal and 
of the concept of the Ijadists. He sees our ac- 
tions and knows our deeds. He is the Lord of 

the Day of Judgement, the Awarder of the rec- 
ompense of good deeds and Executioner of the 

punishmcnt for the sins : 

Fanäa inauiai da banna evai äisai jiu äariavai 
dhaha ; 

Agge diaak te^la stinlai hui pavai : 

Iknan no sabh sojhi ai UU phirde veparvaha; 

Amol Jl kitia dum' vichi so dargah ugaha. 

(The shore of death is like eroded river bank; 
And bcyond it the fire of heil burneth streng, 
and men cry and wail. Some have known this, 
while others. being careless, mind it not. But 
the deeds one does in the world alone stand 
a witness unto our üfe.) 

Like a true Vedantist. Farid Sani be- 

lievcs in the immanent aspect of God also. 

He seeks Him in every body Hc advises 'not 
to speak sharp to any one as God dwells in 
every creature.* 

Ik phika na galai sabhana main sachcha 
dhani. 

He asks, **Whom do you search in the 
jungle ? When God resides in the heart". These 



iitierances maintain that Farid is a Pantheist. 
Wifely devotion in itself implies belief in the 
oneness of man and God. 

Coninuinion with God 

Farid talks of communion with God in a 
number of his sayings. He says "1 have siept 
not with my Spouse tonight, and my limbs ache; 
go and ask the deserted ones how they pass thelr 
nights awake. He refers to the enjoyment also 
which he derives from the communion and lik- 
ens ii to the taste of siigar. honey etc. He says, 
"Sweet are candy and sugar, honey and the 
buftalow's milk; Yea, sweet are all those, but 
sweeter by far is God**. He repeats the same idea 
in another verse, saying, "God is like the ripe 
dates, like a rivulet of honey..." 

This is the same enjoyment which the In- 
dian yogis and the Bhaktas describe as amrii 
(nectar). 

This communion is inner and results from 
the concentration of mind and consequent ab- 
sorption of the consciousness in the idea of God. 
This realization is confined to the seif of tiie 
salik. His belief in the immanence of God is not 
seif realized. He has known it only through the 
views of others. There is not a Single saying 
which tend to maintain that he realized the uni- 
tive experience of the One in the multiplicity 
of the universe. 

However, it is interesting that unlike 

Ijadist Siifis or non-lndian Sufis Farid describes 
the communion in the vocabulary of SUgar or 
honey. It is purely Indien influence. 

Love and Separation 

Love for God or aspiration to attain near- 
ness to God has been described by Farid by the 
Word birha which etymologically means 'Sepa- 
ration*. Farid says« **Every body talks of BirhOt 
but for me it is all-in-all; for the body which is 
devoid of Birha is like a burning hell. This Sepa- 
ration or love causes pain and Farid counts it 
amongst the sorrows and anxieties. He says, 
"Anxiety is my bedstead, strung up with sor- 
row, and the bedding and the quilt are of yeam* 
ing for my Lord (Birha). This, yea, is my whole 
life. See Thon, O my Lord.** 
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Farid enjoys communion with God daily. 
But Separation even for one day becomes un- 
bemble for him. ExfMressing hii pain of sepa- 
mSon he says. **l hive not siept with my Spousc 
tonight, and my limbs ache; Go and ask the de- 
serted oncs how pass they their nights awake?" 
Love in the beginning burns the infirmities from 
the heart and thereafter it causes immense pain 
and restlessness. This fire of Separation bums 
the flesh and blood after buming the tmpurities 
of the mind. 

He was prepared to burn his body and the 
bones in the fire of Separation in a bid to have 
communion with God. Depicting a similar State 
of detcrmination Farid says. "1 would burn my 
body iike a fUmace, and fnd the fire by my 
bonea; Yea, I tball walk on my bead if the fegs 
tire, only if I were to meet my Beioved. Farid 
knows that God resides in every heart and that 
he IS not to go out anywhere to meet the Lord. 
But the above expression is indicative of his 
reaole to saeriflee his everything to meet Ood. 

The pain of Separation in ihese verses is 
of very oidinary type. The maximtmi that he 
(bels is that his limbs ache in Separation. This 

is the expression of a very ordinary type of de- 
pression. He has the determination to sacrifice 
his everything. but his experiences of the pain 
of Separation do not cover the comprehensive 
life. Though he sees that the cuckoo has been 
bamt black by the fire of Separation, but the 
externa! world does not share grief with the 
poet. Keeping in view the beginning of Panthe- 
ism in the Panjabi Sufi literature the two verses 
should be considered adequate. 

Wifely De\ otion 

In Farid, there are both ispcs of wifely 
devotion, Vaishnavist as well as Ijadist. As a 
Viishnavist Farid posing himself as wife, sieeps 
with the Lord, the Husband. daily. Her limbs 
ache on the day she misses the eomrounion. 

In search of Husband, the wifb takes off 

all the costly attires and puts on ascetic's blan- 
ket. To please Him. she is prepared to do every 
thing. The wife asks what words who should 
utier, what meriis she should gather, what prc- 



cious charms she should mastcr and what wears 
she should wear. that the Husband may be 
pleased with her. 

The other type of wifely devotion is that 
of the bride and the groom who have yet to meet. 
This type represents Ijadist view, according to 
which (he meeting with the Lord is held only 
after the dcath. Their marriage has been fixed 
or solemnised and the iife after death would be 
with the Bridegroom. 

Fand urges to prepare the duwry and earn 
all merits and qualities so that God, the Hus- 
band, should accept her in the next life. The 
bride is no doubt yearning to meet the bride- 

groom but is suffering from fear of unceriainty, 
wheiher ihe Husband would accept her or not. 
The Husband of Farid and other mystics and 
Bhaktas is of the concept of the medieval king, 
who had innumerable wives and concubines. 

It is the wife who needs Husband*s favour 

but the Husband having countless wives show 
favour with a few and remaiti*; iiidiffcrent to oth- 
ers. If is ai His sweei will whom. He favours 
with his Grace. The bride. therefore, fears that 
she is Ignorant, does not know how to please 
the Husband, and does not possess any good 
qualities with which she can attract and please 
him. Farid says that she. who is cared for nei- 
ther at her parents" nor at her in-laws and of 
whom even the spouse does not take care, is 
doomed. Farid accepted both types of devotion 
from Kabir. 

God*s will versus Man*s Will 

Like all other Sufis, Farid Sani is also 
a victim of the quandary of Ood*s Will ver- 
sus Man*s Will. He urges the man to remain 
awake. to take the initiative and to be ac- 

tive to say prayers. to remember God's 
nanie, to do good actions or he will be 
doomsd. He wams and points out, "What 
has happened to the cotton and the sesame 
seed and to the sugar cane. yea. and to pa- 
per and to the kettle and t!ie coals? For they 
who commit evil arc punished thus. He ad- 
vises." Abandon the deeds that yield not 
good; so that thou mayest not be put to 
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shame in the Lord's court. His t'ollowing 
Couplets also maintain man's responsibility: 

Farida man maidan kar toe iibbt; lahi; 

Aggai mul na avsi dojak sandi bhahi. 

(O farid, even up the ups and dowi» of thy 

mind; And then the fire of Hell toucheth thee 

not in the world of God. 

Farida rati kathuri vandia suthin mifai na hhao; 

Jinha nain nindravali' fina niihtnu kuuu. 

(In the Night God shuvvei th luck, but they who 

are asleep get not the share; Yea, they whose 

eyes are heavy with sleep; will they partake of 

it. O dear.) 

Farida tina mukh daravane Jine visarionu nau; 
Aithai dukh ghaneria agai thaur na i/iau. 
(Dreadtul are the countenances of those that 
fonake the Lofd*s name; Here, they writhe in 
pain, and hereafter they find no refiige.) 
On the other hand he refers to the Will of God: 
(O river, break not thy banks, for thou too 
hast to rendcr account: Co slow thou as is 
the Lord's will.) 

If Lord's Will is to reign suprcmc. how the 
man can \ iolatc it and coininit otlicrwise, Man's 
Will shouid not be stronger than üod's. Prac- 
tice of Humllity and Surrender to the Will of 
God and Farid*s fiiilure in it. 

Farid urges to practise humility and coro- 
plete sunvnder to the Will of God, if one wants 
to see God in every body: 

(Be. O Farid. like the stravv of the way; 
If thou seekest to find the All-pervading Lord: 
First it IS cut and then crushed under the feet. 
And then alone it enters the God's door, fresh 
and neat.) 

Sufism consists in complete surrender to 
the Will of God. The persons who complain 

whcn some calamity falls, are not the triie devo- 
tees ofGod. fJut whcn God actiially put Farid 
ii^ a pusiticn of misfortune, he finds it unbear- 
able to reconcile with it and cries out: 

Farida baripraiaiimisiawsain mujhe ne dehi: 
Je tun aivain rakhasi, Jiu stariahu lehi. 
(Let me not sit at another's door, O Lord, I 
pra> : And if 1 am to be kept thus, then take my 

life away.) 
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Farid is in a straitened condition and is to 
look to some one eise for his daily necessities. 
Now when the actual occasion to practise hu- 
mility has been granted to hiro by God» he ii 
foiling to accept it. He falls even to see God In 
the man at whose door he has been put by God 
to sit. Farid prays for the change of the situft- 
tion for the better. 

Ijadic Charactcristics 

The insistence on the Performance of reli- 
gious obligatories and the deeds and arousing 
of the fear of death and reminding of the Day 
of Judgement are some of the characteristics of 
Ijadic Sufism which are found in Farid Sani. 

The poet reprimands those who do not lay 
the regulär prayers. He says. **0 prayerless pur, 
this is not good for thee. Thou never comest tO 
the mosque to say prayers at all the five times a 

day." 

I- aridii he ntvaja kutia ch na hhali ril: 
Küdhi chal na aia. panje vakhut niasil. 

He is ready to chop off those heads which do 
not bow to God and ofTer prayers : 

Utth Farida sqji, Subha nivitf gufart: 
Jo sir sttin na ntvai so siru kapi utari. 

(He suggests to use as fire wood beneath the 
cooking pot, the heads that do not bow to God.) 
Jo sir sain na nivai su sini kijai kai; 
Kunhe heth jalaiai. balan sandai thai. 

Reminding of death and Hell, he 
emphasises that the man shouid eam sufflcient 
wealth of good deeds before the death ap- 

proaches or if he dies without gathering merit, 
he will be doomed for Hell. On the Day of 
Judgement he has lo render account of his ac- 
tions done in this world. 

in an imaginative and artistic style he 
points out to the fate of the evil doers like the 
cotton, the sesame seeds« the sugar cane, the 
paper, the kettle and the coals. For they who 

commit evil are piinished tluis He urges to even 
up the ups and douns ul the mind to escape froni 
the fires of Hell. He gives a horrible picture of 
the hell saying that the shore of death is like 
the eroded river bank beyond which the fire of 
Hell bums strong and men cry and wall. 
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He adds that tlie deeds done in this world 
alone stand a wimcss to iis Tlic man quits the 
world and the four persons carry him on their 
Shoulders to the graveyard. But hereafter only 
the deeds, he has done in the world, are of any 
avail to him. The appearance of those who for- 
sake the Lord's name is dreadfui to Farid who 
sees thcni graoning in pain here and refueless 
hercattcr. 

Farid forc-uarns ihat the day of death is 
predetermined and that day the Angel ol Death 
would suddenly appear and would carry the life 
with him. He rebukes the careless saying, 
"When there was time for thee to earn, thou in- 
dulged thyself in the worldlincss. Now the call 
from God has come, thou hast to leave the world 
empty handed". According to Ijadist Sufism 
man has been sent to this world to remember 
God 's name. 

Farid repents that he has wasted days in 

the toll and nights in the sieep. Now he is wor- 
ried what he would say to God when He would 
ask, "wert ilioii sent to the worliJ for this?" the 
wurldly lite has been presented artistically as 
horrtble in the traditional manner of the Ijadist 
Sufism. 

The persons, as hanker after the worldly 
fortunes, have been bitterly bulUed. They have 
been characterised as fools who waste their life 
in the pursuit of fleeting, shortlived and illu- 
sory pleasures of the world at the cost of the 
permanent bllss of Ood*s pleasure. 

Sy inbuiisni 

Farid describes God as Husband and the 
human beings as many wives of God. in a few 
Couplets the relationship is of bride and bride- 
groom and the time of death has been conceived 

as the wedding time. The State of communion 
wiih God is linked to the State of cohibition of 
wile wiih hubband. 

The relationship uf bride and bridegroom is 
the mosl betltting one to depict the Day of Judge» 
ment and rendering of accounts of the deeds. The 
Angel of Death is not God. But in a verse Death has 
been fancied as husband who comes and takes the 
bride with him without caring tbr her will: 



Jindu vahuii maranu varu, lai Jaxi parnai. 

Farid denounces the worldliness uianum- 

ber of ways. He likens the worldly enjoyments 
to the sugar which turns out to be poison. The 
pleasures, he says, are the poisonous sprouis 
coated with sugar*s paste: 

Farida e visu gandala dharian khandu llvari. 

He describes the hardships and obstacles 

as the rain-water and the mud which spoil the 
blanket of the ascetic life. He is determined to 
attaiii his Belo\ ed. and so he takes the mud and 
the rain waler as gilis of God. Caring liltle for 
the mud he advances on the path will all stead- 
fastness : 

Chaiaa ie bhijjai kambali. rahan ta tutte nehu: 

Bhijjuu sijjau kambli Allah varsau mehu: 

Jai inihin linhun saianan. tutte nahin hchii 

To creat haircd lor tiie worldly life he pre- 
sents a horribie piciure of it. He writes, ' i saw 
today those eyes which once bewitched the 
world and did not bear the streak of collyrium. 
Today they are the nests of the birds.** 

FariJu jin loinJagii Mohia su luin main dithii: 
Kajal rekh nasuhidia so pankhi sui bahith. 
HIs Ufluence on the later Sufi Poets 

The sway of the influence of the Indian 
Bhakti movement was so strong that Farid's 
compositions get hardly any chance to influence 
the Sufis of later period. The later Sufis like 
Shah Hussain and Bulihe Shah accepted influ- 
ence direct from the Bhakti movement and its 
literature. 
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Panjab Praniiya Hindi Sahitya ka itiha. 

Dr. Mohan Singh, Panjabi Adab ki Mukhttar 

nrarikh, p. 3. 
M.A. MacauIifTc. Sikh Religion. I. p.XV. 
Adigranth. Farid, Rad Asa, 5/8/2. 
Adigranth, sMoka, 38 of Farid 
Mtdan. SaMtyß Shri. pA2, 
Skabdarih, shloka 96 of Farid. p. 1383. 

Faridud-Din Shakarganj, Baba 
(1177A.D. — 1265A.D.) 

After attaining the traditional knowledge 
Baba Farid renounced the world to have divine 
knowledge. When he returned home after tweive 
^ years his mother told him that he was still lack- 
ing perfection. He spent Another span of tweive 
years as an ascetic. Then he was asked l>y his 
aM>tber to bow to Abu Ali Shah Qalandar. 

Baba Farid went to Hazrat Qutbud>Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki where he serving fora long time. 
received Khirka-i-Khilafat and spent his lifo in 
preaching Islam and tts doctrines. Baba Farid 
wascontemporary of Shah Bu* AU Qalander (d. 
1324 A.D.). and a <|isciple ofKhawaja Qutbud- 
Din Bakhdyar ICaki (1 142-1236 A.D.). 

It might have been that had Baba Farid 
once came to Bengal, and propagated Islam in 

Faridpur and Chittagong. The name of Faridpur 
district is named alter him. But we do not find 
any historical record about his arrival in Ben- 
gal. So the people made a mausoleum to com* 
memorate his name at Faridpur. 

Fnrther Readlnt 

K.A. Nizami, The Hfe and Tim ofShaikh Farid GanJ 

Shakar. p.56. 
Md. Muizud-Oin Ahmad. Bangaler AuHya Paricliai. 
p.24. 

Eaämul Haque. A Hisiory of sufism in Bengal. p. 59. 
A.H. Dani. **Muslim Inscriptions of BeDgair<M^A 
Vol. 11, 1957. No. 127. p. 68. 
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Abdul LatiPs accuunt (Eng. tr.) by Sir J N Sarkar. 
Bengal Post and Presenl. pt. II, 1928, pp. 143- 
146. 

Dewan-e-waisi (in Persian ). Caicutta. 1898. 
Maulana Zainul Abedin. Aktari Hazrat Waisi (UrduK 

Caicutta« 1955, p. 21. 
Md. Muizud-Dia AbnMd, Bmgatar Aullya Foriehai, 

p. 24. 

Enamul Haque, A Hisiory of Si^ism in Bengal, P- 59. 

Fathe Ali Waisi, Hazrat Sufi 

(1825 A.D. — 1886 A.D.) 

Hazrat Sufi Fathe Ali Waisi was born at 
Chittagaon in 1825 A.D. and died in 1886 A.D. 
in Caicutta. In the district of Howrah, P.S. 
Jagatballabhpur, there is a village, Dahsa, where 
Fathe Ali Waisi studied in a madrasah, which U 
now extinct. Within a Short time, he attained 
proficiency in Islamic learning. He was well 
versed in Arabic and Persian, besides Urdu. 

He attained spiritiia! knowledge from 
Maulana Sufi Noor Muhammad Nizampuri. who 
became his reltgious guide in Sufism. He be^ 
longed to the Sufi Order of Naqshbandiya, 
Mujaddadiya, Qadiriya and Chishtiya. In the 
Naqshbandiya order, he was third from 
Immamul Hind Shah WaliwuUah Muha4dith 
Dehlavi. 

Beyond the seventh line his religious Or- 
der reaches to Hazrat Shaikh Khan Yusuf 
Zaftarabadi and beyond the eleventh, he is con- 
nected witfa Shaikh Nurul Haq Noor Qutab*i- 
Alam Panduwi. He became Private Seoeiary 
to Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of Matiya Burj and 
then became the Superintendent of Political 
Pension office. He married Bibi Fatima of 
Punasi in Murshidabad where he settled after 
resigning his govemment post. He visited die 
tomb of Shaikh Hamid Danishmand Bangali at 
Mangalkot in Burdwan. 

After propagating the teachings of Islam 
for about nineteen years Sufi Fathe Ali Waisi 
died in Caicutta at the age of sixty and was bur» 

ied at Maniktallah gravcyard. 

Further Reading 

Memoires ofCaur and Pandua. Calculta. 1931. 
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Fazal Shah (18th Century) 

In the words of Dr. Mohaa Singh Diwana, 
' **Fazal Shah was born at Navankot in the dis- 

trict of Labore in 1244 A H. wroie his Sohni in 
verse at the age ol 20 and lollowed it up after 
20 years with his poetical version of Hir; also 
did Laila Majnu (1288 A.H.) and Zulaikhan 
(1331 A.H.) and TUhfatuI Zulal**. 

Prominent bailad of Fazal Shah is Kissa 
j Sohni-Mahiwml in this ballad the language of 

the poet is so lucid. simple, sweet and penetrat- 
ing that Fazal Shah ranks himseif in the com- 
parison of Bulihe Shah. Varls Shah and Hashim. 
Especialiy when Fazal Shah creates the envi- 
ronment at the time of Sohnl*! death. This de- 
scription makes Kadar very much populär 
among his rank and file and the readers. 

By the painting of words the poel has cre- 
ated heart melting scene. Death was calling 
Sohni to grasp her in the fatal lap. When Sohni 
leave to nieet her lover that night is shown quite 
terrible, füll of Horror and terror, even ihc irees 
and plants lok like witches, ghosts and super 
natural giants, but true love Is always tested at 
the critical Juncture. So, poet exciaims : 

Not to talk of going back. 

Even a singic stcp cannot be retreated. 

If 1 think of it even, at the. 



Time of judgement, 1 shail be defeated. 
If my name identify the beauty, 
1 should do something of beaiity, 
Othcrwise like an ugly wonun, 
I shali be always trealed. 

When Sohni for a while thinks of going 
back the above mentioned coupict strikes her 
mind and she at'once drop the idea of going 
back. She becomes ready to face the challenge 
of death. Because she knows that the death can- 
not end her love. 

Conclusion of the romantic ballad is so 
much impressive that Ihe tragedy at tbe time of 
Sohni 's death Stands veiy much vivid beföra the 

eyes of readers. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. htanuc Mvsticism in India* Delhi, 1997. 
Encyciopaedia oj Islam, Vol. III. 
Gttlzarwi Abrar. f. 354. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. History efPkilosi^tky, Easltrn 

and Western. I. p.3l2. 
Dr. Lajwanli. Panjabi Suji Foets, p.6l. 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana, HUtory of Fanfabl 

LUeratun. p. 206. 

Fazil, Shah Miihamniail 

(d. 1705A.D) 

Another distinguished immigrant to Kash- 
mir was Shah Muhammad Fazil (d. 1 II 7'1 705) 
a descendant of the Ghausu'l-A'zam. He 
reached Kashmir about 1090/1679-80. Düring 
his lifetime he supported about a hundred 
peopie inciuding fimily roembers, servants and 
assorted visitors. 

However, any gifts woutd be immediately 

disposed of eithcr for the benefit of the poor or 
of travcllcrs and nothing was saved for his 

famiK 's tuture use. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Islamic Mysticisat in Inäia. Delhi. 1997. 

Encyciopaedia of Mam. Vol. III. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. Hisiory ofPhUoai^ky, Baslorn 

and Western. I. p 3 12 
Dr. Lajwanli. Punjabi Suji Focis. p.6l. 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana. History of PtinjabI 

LUerature. p. 206. 
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Gada, Shah 

(1455A.D. — 1505A.D.) 

Dada Shah, an eminent Sufi, was a descen- 
dant of an ansar of Madina, who had helped the 
Prophet there. Shah Sultan Ansari's (alive in 
1540 A.D.) was bis father according to a popu- 
lär belief, His father*s family came to Manghlkot 
about the year 900 A.H./1498 A.D. Shah Sultan 
was born after a few yean of hU settiement in 
Mangalkot. 

He was a great Darwish and had mission- 
ary Zeal. A scion of this saint, Maul vi 
Muzaffarur Rahman was in the Service of Ma- 
haraja of Burdwan in 1931 A.D.. He was of 
the I7th generation from the line of saint 
Shah Sultan Ansari. 

He is buried in the vicinity of Gaur and 
Pandua (old Maldah). There aie fbw inseriptions 

In Arabic attached to his shrine, which record 
the building of a mosque during his lifc time. 
The mosque was built by one HilaI, a servant of 
the Dargah, in the year 859 A.H./1455 A.D. From 
this we may deduce that Shah Gada died prior 
to this data. 

The Shrine of Shah Gada is seid to be situ- 

ated at Mughaltoii in the district of Malda. Two 

inseriptions, dated 859/1455 and 911/1505 re- 
spectivety, reveal that he might have lived and 
worked in the 15th Century A.D. 

There are two inseriptions bearing differ- 
ent dates attached to the shrine of Shah Gada 
at Mughaltoii in Malda. The flrst Inseriptlon 
dated 899/1455 consists of two lineS in Arabic. 
It records the building ofa mosque during the 



reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah by 
one HilaI, calls himseif a slave of the dargah of 
Shah Gada. The second inscription dated 911/ 
IS05 consists of three ünes in Arabic, record- 
ing the erection ofa mosque by Sultan Husain 
Shah himseif. 

FUrtherReadlng 

Memoires o/Gaur and Pandua, Caicutta. 1931. 
Sarkur. History of Bengal, Vol. II. p. HO 
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Rahim« Social and Culiural History of Bengal. 
AM. Dani. "Muslim Inseriptions of Bengal,** 

Vol. II, 1957. No. 127. p. 68. 
Dewan-e-waisi {in Persian ). Caiculta. IS98. 
Maulana Zainul Abcdin, Aktan Hazrat fKaif/ (Urdu), 

Caicutta. I9S5. p. 21. 
Md. Muiznd-Din Ahmad, ßw^fokrAmllyQ Ftuiekal, 

p. 24. 

Enamul Haque, A History ofsufism in Bengal. p. 59. 
Shamtuddin Ahmad, liiKriptUnn ofBei^, vol. IV, 

pp. 55-56. 

Ain-i-Akhari. Vol. Hl, p. 37!. 

Conlribultons to the Geography and History of 

Bengal, p. 94. 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, p. 10t. 
Jogendranath Oupt«, Btkram Mkas, p. IIS. 

Gagan Sharyani» Shaikli HaJJi 
(17th Century) 

Shailch Hajji Oagan Shuryanl, one ofthe 

descendants ofthe Plr-l Kibar, was an eminent 
Chishtiyya sufi saint. He reportedly made seven 
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piJgrimages to Mecca and on one was divinely 
inspircd (o become the disciplc of Shaikh Isa 
Mashwani vvho lived the life of a maiumalt. Find- 
ing a jar of wine in the cell of Shaikh isa, the 
Hajji was scandalized but the Shaikh, catching 
hoM of him poured the wine down the Ilajji*s 
throat. 

Imnediately Shaikh Isa became a majzub 

(ecstatic) and gave up wearing clothes, rarely 
performed namaz and shaved him head, beard 
and eyebrows in the style of a qalandar, pro- 
fessing facial hair to be a wordily decorat ion. 
By nature a withdrawn ascctic, aller an exhibi- 
tioa 0f hia ability to perform miracles, bis devo- 
tees began fighting fires in his honour, fire be* 
*; ing a Symbol of the Oivine Miy^*^* 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Islamic Mysticism in Inäio, Delhi, 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of tslam. Vol. III. 
Outzar-i Abrar. f 3S4. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. History tf FMottpkiy, Easitm 
anä Wtturm, I, p^l2. 

Gesvdaraz, Syed Muliamad Husayni 

(1321 A.D.— 1422A.D) 

The Chishti movement in the Deccan rc- 
ceived a great impetus with the arrival of Syed 
Muhammad Husaym Gesudaraz 724-825/1321- 
1422)«G«lb«ia te t03/1400. He waaadiaeiple 
and MoltfM of Shaykh Naair ad-din Chiragh of 
Delhi. He was a saint of high spiritual attain- 
ment, a schoiar of great repnte who was popu- 
lär among the masses. 

He, after spending twenty-one years (736- 
757/1 335- 1 356) in the Service of his Pir in Delhi, 
and aftcr hotding the Seyjadgi for .forty-four 
yean (7S7-t01/1356-l39S), lefl Delhi for the 
Deccan in tOUI398. He was the first among the 
great saints of the Chishti order in India who 
became an eruditc sciiolar and prolific writer. 
He was deeply ver^eU in Qur'anic studies, Pro- 
photic traditions, Fiqh, theology and Sltfiim. A 
liAgVist, with an extensive knowledge of Ära* 
bic, Penian« Hindawi and Sanakrit ianguages, 
he conld converse with all sorts of people. 

By the tfane of Qesudaraz, all roedieval Sufi 



classics and theological literature had reached 

India The controversy of the pantheistic theory 
ot Huijdat al-Wijuä was being debated at dif* 

ference levels. 

The religiuus aimosphere of Delhi during 
the ttmes of Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
changed drastically due to the Snltan's ortbo* 
doxy, creating a streng rift between the uphold- 

ers of Wnjud and the orthodoxy. This rift, it 
appears. led to a rapprochement. We find Shaykh 
Nasir ad-Din Chiragh of Delhi adopting a more 
orthodox approach in such controversial mat- 
ters as Sama, and Si^da e-Ti*zini. 

Nursed in this atmosphere of great ortho- 
doxy nt the Mon^oft of Shaykh Nasir ad-Dte 
Chiragh, Syed Mnhaaunad Husiyai Qeivdafta 
became the first Sufi of the Decou with aati- 

Wiijudi tendencies. He even wcnt to the exteht 
of saying. "If he (Ibn Arabi) were alive during 
niy age, I would have niadc him conscious" of 
beyond,' by taking him up (into the spiritual .* 
reals), and would have revived his belief (Iman^ 
and conyerted him into a Muslim.** ^ 

Rizvi is of the opinion that Gesudaraz was 
influenced by the teachings of 'Aln*nd*Dnwlah 

Simnani through his meeting with Aahraf 
Jahangir Simnani, when the latter came to , 
Gulbarga. However, Khusro Hussaini, while dis- 
cussing this aspect, concludes that there was 
no such influence. The fact remains that 
Gesudaraz Propagated Skulmdi teadenclea ia 
the Deccan for ihe first tlme. 

This appears to be a distinet depnrture 

from the long-held viewsof Hie Chishti Shaykha 
of India. By the time of his arrival in the Deccan, 
Gesudaraz prufessed a distinet lueoUigy, ai- 
tempiuig ai all times to bridge the guli beiwcen 
the Ahl 9'Zahir and the AM-t-BaitH ivhlch had 
broadened at that time as a consequence of the ' 
doctrine of Wahdat a!-Wujud. Itcan, therefore, 
be Said that long before Shaykh Ahmad Sarhindi, 
who was reported to be the propounder of 
Wahdat ash-Skuhud, Gesudaraz had already laid 
a foundation for this doetrine. This makea 
Gesudaraz the first Sufi of the Chishti order, and, 
peiiiaps the rast of the Orders in India, to preacfa 
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this doctrine. These findings demand a sysiem- 
atic reanalysis of the thought of the eartier In- 
dian Chishtis of the fint cycle. 

By the time of his departure ftom Delhi, he 
was a Saint populär aroong the masses. In his 

journey soiiiluvard, he was received with great 
enthusiasiii ai diftcrent placcs by huge masses, 
a majority ot whuin werc to be enrolled into the 
Chishti fbld through Gesudaraz« There is a dif- 
lerence of opinion among audiors oa the exact 
date of his arrival at Gulbarga. Burhan. p. 44, 
mcntions 802/1399. TH. p.91. gives 804/1401. 
Briggs. Vol. II, p. 388 mentions 815/1412. 
Malkapuri. Vol l.p. 2&5,states815/1412. Bilgrami, 
p.38. States 9W\4l2:Waqrai, p.532. gives 104/ 
1401. Bahmanb, pp. 173, 151, nJO, p. ISI, gives 
815/14 12. Samani only mentions his departure 
in 801/1398. from Delhi Samani. p. 29. Syed 
Minallah statis that Gesudaraz spent 22 years 
in Gulbarga. Tkh, p. 1 02. 

The year 815/1412 is obviously wrong as 
Samani inlorms us that in 806/1403, Ala ad-Oin 
Cwaliori, a senior khatifah of Oesadaraz, came 
to Gulbaiga to read Fmmum al-Hikam luider his 

Pir. In 812/1410. Syed Alebar Husayni dled at 

Gulbarga and is buried there. Gesudaraz musl 
have reached Gulbarga either at the end of803/ 
1400 or in Ihe beginning of 804/1401. 

On his arrival at Khuldabad, he was invited 
by the Bahmani ruler to move to Gulbarga and 
bless it by settling down there which he did In 
803/1400, recelving a royal welcome by FÜoz 
Shah Bahmani and his brother Ahmad Khan. 
Since. there was no Sufi of high spiritual and 
academic standing at Gulbarga then, the king 
was keen to use his Services for the spiritual 
and lotellectuat upliftanent of the people of his 
State and perhaps also get benefit by associat- 
ing himself with a Sufl of his merit with such a 
large mass following. 

These were the ideal circumstances for the 
Saint to work in and organise the Chishti order 
in the Deccan in a more profound way than was 
possible for the early Chishtis in the Deccan. 
The statnre of Gesudaraz as an academic ian, a 
spiritualist and author was well known; he had 
already compiled a number of worics in Delhi. 
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Most of his time in journey southwards 
was spent in the compilation of works of high 
intellectual and mystic staadanl|^. After settling 

down at Gulbarga, Gesudaraz not only estab- 

lished a Madrasuh of advanced learning at his 
khanqah but also compiled more books than 
what he did at Delhi or during his journey. 

Whiie at Gulbarga, he admitted a large num- 
ber of people into the Chishti order. Ghulam Ali 
Shah infbnns us that Gesudaraz drew his fol- 
lowers not only from among Syeds, nobles, 
princes and Shaykhs but also from among tai- 
lors, cobblers and iron smiths. This leads us to 
conclude that he had a very wide circle of fol- 
lowers, drawn from all sections of the society. 
He conferred khUtfah of disciples of high moral. ' 
and academic calibre, including the flMmbert of 
his hm\y. 

A certain number ofthese khulafa were at 
Gulbarga, and others became active in different 
parts of the Bahmani kingdom and outside. in 
Gujrat and other places. The personality of Syed 
Mohammad Husayni Gesudaraz stood at the 
apex of this vast Chishti oiganization, dispern- 
ing spiritual guidance and religious direction 
from Gulbarga. A large number of his disciples 
remained in touch with him either by visiting 
Gulbarga or througn correspondence. Samani 
teils US that his khulqfa ftim Gwalior, Irach, 
Chatra, Ajodhan, Kalpi and Delhi viaite'd 
Gulbarga oAen to seelc spiritual and academic 
guidance from him. 

Besides his disciples, other eminent Sufis 
also visited him at Gulbarga. One of them was 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnani, a well known disciple 
of Ala ad-Dawlah Simnani, a Kubra\yi saint of 
Iran. The former had his Initial spiritual ttaining 
under Sinmani betöre settling down In Indla. 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnani visited the monastery 
of Gesudaraz at Gulbarga twice. However. he met 
Gesudaraz only once, as Gesudaraz was dead 
by the time Ashraf Jahangir visited Gulbarga 
for a second time. 

This is evident from one of the letters of 
Simnani. In his only meeling with Gesudaraz, 
they seemed to have discussed the subject of 
Sufism, especiaiiy the concept of Wujud and 
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Shuhud. In Laia-if e-Ashraß, it is stated that 
some disciples of Ashraf Jahaniiir Simnani also 
visited Gulbarga, but in all prubabiüty. thcse 
Visits lüok place alter ihe death ot Gesudaraz. 

The Maktubai of Gesudaraz contain let- 
ters addressed to Sultan Firoz Shah Bahmani, 
certain nobles, bis khulttfa uid disciples; tbese 
letters indicate that bis followers were spread 

in thc greater part of India, at places like Gujrat. 
Bharuch, Kalpi, Irach. Chaira, Daulatabad, 
Patna, Lucknow, Baroda, Chanderi and 
Bahadurpur. 

His senior most khalifah was Mawlana 
'Ala' ad-Din Gwaliori, who was under his spiri- 
tual guidanee ibr almost ten years wbile the saint 
was still in Delhi. At Delhi, Mawlana 'Ala' ad- 
Din studied 'ulum e-Zahiri under Mawlana 
*Abd ai-Muqtadir and Shihab ad-Din 'Ali. He 
hetd the office of Faiwanawis at Gwalior. The 
Offices of Qada and Ihtisab were also under the 
Charge of hb fkmily. After bis association wlth 
Gesudaraz, he resigned from his post and spent 
most of bis time in seclusion and meditation. 

Gesudaraz had great love and affectlon for 
Mawlana "Ala' ad-Din. Prior lo the attack of 
Mughals. Gesudaraz left Delhi for his journey 
south. On reaching Bahadurpur, he wrote a let- 
ter to Mawlana 'Ala* ad-Din, informing bim of 
the circumstances under nvhicb he had left Delhi 
and asicing him to receive him at Gwalior. On 
reaching Gwalior, Mawlana 'Ala'ad-Din received 
him with great honour and presented him all that 
he had in possession, but Gesudaraz accepted 
only a part of grains, a few horses and some 
ctfh. 

While In Gwalior, the salnt bestowed 
khaltfah upon Mawlana Ala*ad-Din. Abu al- 
Patb Rukn ad-Din, son of Mawlana *Ala* ad* 

Din, was initiated into the order for a second 
time. A large nuniber of peopie from all walks ol 
life became his disciples. After Gesudaraz's 
settlement at Gulbarga, Mawlana 'Ala'ad-Din 
Gwaliori visited bim in 806/1403 to study Ftuus 
a/-/fMMiof Ibn'Arabi. 

It ia not known how long he stayed at 
Gulbarga; however, he died at Kalpi before 814/ 
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141 1 as he had left Gwalior wben it was annexed 

by non-Muslims. There are no less than ihir- 
tecii iciters in Miikiuhai addressed to Mawlana 
'Ala uu-Üin Gwulion, luüicuiing the ciose rela- 
tionship between them. 

Samani informs us that while Gesudaraz 
was at Gwalior, he had instructed Mtwbuia *Alt* 

ad-Din Gwaliori to draft a khititfat mama on bis 

behalf and dispatch it to Qadi Nur ad-Din 
Ajodhani and Mawlana Mu'in ad-Din Tohani, 
as the Saint had already granted them i/azah 
and khilajah. If this Statement is irue, then they 
were the earliest khuiafa* of Gesudaraz and it 
has to be presumed that both were in Delhi with 
Gesudaraz tili his migration to the Decean. 
These are events of 80 1/ 1 398. 

In 810/1407. when Shaykh Sadr ad-Din 
Khondmir visited Gulbarga, he was honoured 
with a khilafainama. Shaykh Sadr ad-Din was a 
resident of Irach, where his grand-father held 
the post of Shaykh al'islam. Samani inibrms ua 
that Shaykh Sadr ad-Din and his brothers were 
admitted to the Chishti order when Gesudaraz 
reached Irach on his way to the Deccan. It can be 
in feared that the famity of Shaykh Sadr ad-Din 
had a reputation for scholarship and sainlliness. 
The same year, Qadi Ishaq and his brother, Qadi 
Muhammad Sulayman, came to Gulbarga. 

Qadi Ishaq was a Jurist by profession and 

held the post of Faiwanawis in the district of 
Chatra. His grandfather was a Mufti. Both were 
given khHafalnama at Gulbarga. Syed Kamal 
ad-Din Qazwini, who betonged to the line of 
Gesudaraz, settied at Bahruch. In 811/1408, 
Gesudaraz gave khllafah to Qadi *Alim ad-Din 
bin Sharaf, Syed Akbar Husayni, his eldest son, 
and to his brother-in-law Syed Abu al-Ma'ali, 
son of Mawlana Muhammad Maghribi. 

Of these men. Syed Akbar Husayni was 
deeply versed in Ilm e-Zahiri and 'Ilm e-batini 
and was the author of a number of works on 
Sufism, theology, Arabic and Persian grammar. 
He also compiled two Maffuxat (discoursea of 
his father. He studied differeni Islamic sciences 
under scholars like Qadi "Abn al-Muqtadir, 
Mawlana Khwajgi Nahwi, Mawlana Muhammad 
Baghra and Mawlana Nasir ad-Din Qasim. He 
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gained thc knowledge of nnstic Flages froin his 
fether who held him in high esteem and used to 
say: 

**No Murid has surpassed bis Pir, but only two 

men: Quib ad-Din overtook Mu'in ad-Din 
Chishti and Akbar Husayni has surpassed me". 

Gesudaraz, it appears, was planning lo 
pass on his Institution to Syed Akbar Husayni, 
but that was not to be, as Akbar Husayni died 
during the lifetime of his fother, in 812/1409, 
seven months after receiving khilafah. Syed 
Akbar Husayni's son, Syed Shah Safirullah 
Husayni jolned the government scrvice, con- 
trary to the tamily tradition, obviously to the 
grait displeasiire of his grandfather who ac- 
coided him khilitfah fcw months befön his death 
only on the eondition that h« resign ftom the 
government Service. 

However, we de not find him resigning ihe 

job: in fact, rose to the position of a Risaladar 
of one thousand armed men at Bider. When his 
younger son, Syed Asghar Husayni. assumed 
the Sajjadgi on the death of his fhther, Syed 
Safirullah Husayni came to Gulbarga and ctaimed 
the Sajjadgi with force. leading to Claims and 
counter-claims in the foliowing years. This quar- 
re! among the members of the famiiy forced the 
Sultan to intervene. 

The Ahadnaina of the saint and the royal 
farman uf Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani, dated 
882/1477, refleet the nature of this controversy. 
However, matters settied down wIth a cornftfo*- 
mise. The Charge of the khanqah of Geuidaraz 
was given to the members of his younger son, 
Syed Asghar Husayni, and his descendanis 
while the Charge of the Samt 's Rawdah was 
given to the descendants of Syed Akbar 
Husayni. Syed Safirullah Husayni who assumed 
the Charge of saints Rawdah had ten sons and 
six daughters. 

He was succeeded by his eider son, Syed 
Shah 'Askarullah Husayni. followed by Syed 
Shah 'Asadullah and later by Syed Shah 
Safirullah Jr. The latter*s son, Syed Shah 
^Abdullah, popularly known in the Deccan as 
Husayn Shah \\ a!i settied at Golkonda, the Qutb 
Shahi capital, where he held an important ad- 



ministrative Position during ihe limes of ibrahim 
Qatb Shah. Another member of the famiiy of the 
Gesudaraz, Shah Raju Husayni, also moved to 
Golkonda and the ruler, Abu al-Hasan Qutb 
Shah, became his disciple. 

Khwaja Ahmad Dabir. an important official 
of thc court of Firoz Shah üahitiani. who was 
entrusted with the task of judging the islamic 
orthodoxy of Gesudaraz in 806/1403. became his 
disciple and received the khitaßttnama from his 
master in 815/1412. Khwaja Ahmad Dabir prob- 
ably held the post of Miinshi' Dahir in the court 
of Firoz Shah. In 806/1403, when Mawlana 'Ala' 
ad-Din, Gwaliori started to study Fusus al- 
Hlkam under Gesudaraz, Khw^a Ahmad Dabir 
was deputed to the khanqah of the Shaykh to 
seek darifications of such ofthose passages in 
Fvsus which were apparently contrary to the 
Shari 'ah. 

Later sources State that he was also ac- 
compaiiicd by Shaykh Minhaj ad-Din. alias Qadi 
Raju, who in all probability held a judicial post. 
However, on their meeting with the Shaykh, they 
feil under his spell and resigned. Both became 
his disciples first and khalifah later. Qadi Raju 
died at Bider and is buried on itie Bider-Ashtoor 
road near the domes of the later Bahmani rulers. 
Presumably, he must have resigned his Services 
fh>m the court, ai the Issue of such a certifi- 
cate, according to Chishti ideology, requires 
disassociation ftom mundane pursuits. 

Another welUknown khatlfah of 
Gesudaraz was Abu al-Fath who, according to 
Samani, was a scholar and an author. Son of 
'Ala'ad-Din Gwaliori and the disciple of 
Gesudaraz. he went to Gulbarga In 8t4/l4l 1 to 
seek lessons in Adhkar and Muraqlbah firom 
Gesudaraz, and stayed there for four years. On 
his departure Gesudaraz blessed him with 
khilafah and honoured him by Walking with him 
upto a distance, and also providcd him the cx- 
penses of his travel. 

Gesudaraz, a few months beforc his (teath, 
accorded khilafah to eleven more persona. 
Among them were his younger son. Syed Yusuf, 
commonly known as SvcJ Asi^hur Husayni or 
Miyan Lohra, his grandsons and oihers. As 
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staied earlier. Syed Asghar assumed Sajjadgi 
o\) llic dcath ofhis fatlK-r lle was a scholar and 
a picus pcrson wlu) soon developed a large 
circle ul discipk:» aruund him und extended his 
band for Bay'at, He also issued khUafah to a 
number of persons, including his own family 
mcmbers. and he died at Gulbarga in 828/1424. 
Iiis mortai remains are buried dose to 
(Jesudara/.. 

S\ed Asuhar Husayni was followed by his 
son. S>cd Shah Yadullah Husayni, who was 
born in 803/1400 at Khambayat, Gesudaraz had 
great love for his grandson Shah Yadullah, and 
pcrsonally laught him Islamic jurisprudence, 
Arabic granimar and mysticism and also blessed 
him with khUafah. 

Shah Yadullah's Malfuzat were compiled 
b\ his khülifah. Syed Muhmud bin Syed 
Fadlullah Husayni. The discourse begiiis in 843/ 
1439. Shah Yadullah Husayni died at Gulbarga. 



S>ca SiMb SufiniBidi 

S\-mI SMi Abu aM'ayd 

Mmallali llutaviii 

^yvßX Kjiliitiullali Hihuiym 

Syed Slnh AbiüMlaiaii 

SInyldi *Ali' ait-Dm Annri 

Shayfcb INyarah 

OmK Rqu' 

Stuivkh Ki/t|ulLili 

Shaykb MiJimimuü Maldab 

MuhaiNnMd llmir 



üetilh 



«11,1418 879/1474 Uiücr 

IV2/I4S6 Bidcr 

WVI497 Bidtf 

777/1375 AlMd 



Bidcr 

M.itajh 
MaUiab 

Wnm Bider 



In a Short span of twenty-two years (803- 
825 I40U- 142 1 ) at C)ii!barga. liie dynamic ni>stic 
Personality of Gesudaraz had inspired the Spiri- 
tual and intellectual climata with such vigour 
thai Gulbai^ virtually becama a gieat centre of 
Chisthi learning and his khanqah became'a 
force to reckon with. 



It was his unique combination of scholar- 
ship and spirituality that attracted a large num- 
ber of masses to his fold and khanqah. 
Gesudaraz personally thoughi subjects like 
Qur*anic commentarles, Hadith, Fiqh and the 
divergent aspects of mystic thoaght. 

Though, he deviated ia certain respeets 

from his predecessors, he retained the essence 

of their docirines. As long as he iived. Gulbarga 
remained the apex of the hierarchy of his dis- 
ciples: his students living in different parts of 
the greater india kept drawing inspiration from 
his Spiritual centre. 

But with the death of Gesudaraz, the 
Organisation slowly lost its vitality and M¥er 

gained the same prestigious position. A num- 
ber of factors could be attributed to the decline 
ofhis khanqah, the mosi prominent being the 
deviation of Gesudaraz himsclf vs itli respect to 
opening his doors for the ruling ciasses and in 
nominating his own sons in his place. As ra- 
gards the acceptance of Jagirs and cash grants, 
there are contradictory opinions in the histori- 
cal sources. 

However. the sentiments of Gesudaraz 
with regard lo acceptance of land and granis 
are coniained in Ta'rikh e-Hahibi. As long as 
Gesudaraz lived, he could prevail over the rul- 
ing ciasses who came to him. But his descon- 
dants, who neither possessed his soimd aca- 
demic Standing nor his spiritual values. were 
driven by worldly values of life. The sudden 
death of Syed Akbar Husayni, his eldest son, 
whom he was training to be an academician and 
a Sufl, muat have shattered all his hopaa of ktap- 
ing alive the light of the order long aftmr him, 

With Gesudara2*s death, the era of a greit 

Chishti divine of the Deccan was over. How- 
ever. along with his descendants of Gulbarga 
and Bider. we do noticc certain Chishtis work- 
ing at Bider, Gogi, Maldah. Aland and, later, ai 
Bijapur. Discussion regarding them tAW come 
later. 

Most of the literature prodoced by Ihia 
great Bahmani Sufi ts now extlnct, thoiigh Ref- 
erences to a number of his mystic treatises are 
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available in later sources. particulaiK tiie 
hagiügrapha. As siated earlier. Rukn ad-üin bin 
*lmad ad-Din Dabir Kashani, Khwaja Haminad 
Kashani, Khwaja Majd ad-Din Kashani. Syed 
Yusuf Syed Raja, Amir Hasan *Ala* Sijzl, Syed 
Akbar Husayni. Syed Shah Yadullah Husayni, 
and S\cd Shah Amin ad-üin Abu al-Fayd 
Minallah Husayni, all of theni ot the Chishti line, 
left behind one or more works in the field of 
Sufism. 

Exccpt a few, most of the works are not 
available now. Aynad-Din Ganj aPllm a Bahmani 
Saint of Junaydi order, also authored one hun- 
dred and twenty five works in the different 
branches ol' Islamic learning. that he acquired 
the knowledge of Ilm e-Zahir and 'Ilm e-Batin 
under the latter. Syed Badr ad-Oin was married 
to the daughter of Ibrahim Makhdum Ji Qadlrl 
(d. 972/lS64)«thesonof famousQadiri saintof 
Bider, Muhammad Shams ad-Din Multani. 

syed Badr'id-Din died at WInil Ganj near 

Bider. His three sons Miran Shah Mustafa Qadiri 
( % 1 - 1 069/ ; 553- 1 658). Miran Shah Abu al-Hasan 
Qadiri (d. 1 045/ 1635) and miran Shah Qasim 
Qadiri (d. 1032/1622) led a life of orthodoxy at 
Bijapur during the 'Adil Shahi period. The de- 
scendants of this fiimily later spread into differ- 
ent parts of the Deccan and are found at places 
like Kampli. Malkhed, Gulbarga. Kan'al Jishitkal. 
üangawali, Hyderabad, Hubli. Dharwar and 
Bagalkute. As mentioned earlier also somc 
Qadiri Sufis of the Qutub Shahi kingdom trace 
their Spiritual lineage to the Sab 'a Qadiri group. 

Ptirtber Readiag 

N. K Singh. Islamie Myattcttm in Mta. Delhi, 1997. 

Fncvclopacilia of Islam. Vol. III. 
ücsudaraz. .hmar ul-Asrar. Int. 
Syed Akbar i^usayni, Jawami al-Kilam (JK.). 
Nizam al-Yamani« t^ta-if e-Ashraß. 
Xsliraf J;ihani:ir Simnuni. Makinbal. letter No. 32. 
Cicsudaru/. Maklubai. cd. Syed Ata Husayn. 
Syed Shah Yadullah Husayni. MuiiabhatiuMHa. Vol. I. 

Ghaus Baia Pir, Saiyid 
(d. 1551/52A.D.) 
Another Qadiriyya branch in the Punjab 



thMirishccI tlirough the efroris of a aiyid 
Mulianiiiuid Gluius Bala Pir, a grandsun ol Shaikli 
Abdu'I.QadirSani II. He, died in 959/155 1-52, 
was the son of Saiyid ZainiM-^Abidin. (himself 
asonofShaikh AbduU-QadirSani). Whiletrav- 
elling, ZaInu'l-'Abidin had been murdered by 
robbers at Nagaur and the young Muhammad 
Ghaus was brought up and educated by his 
grandfather. 

He first settled in Uch but later migraicd 
to Satghara in the Punjab. Saiyid Muhammad 
Ghaus Bala Pir*s son and successor, Saiyid 

Jiwan, was given the prcsi iuious title of Saiyid 
* Abdu'l-Qadir Salis (the third) in rccoiinition 
of his pieiy and asceiicism. After his father's 
death, he moved extensively throughout in- 
dia before settling in Labore where he founded 
a quarter calied Rasulpura. He died in 1022/ 
1613-14. 

Purther Readlng 

N. K Siagh. hiamie Mysticism in India. Delhi. 1997. 

Encyclopai'did nf Islam. Vol. III. 
Klniziiuiiii l-iisjiya i. pp. 176-77. 
Dr. Lajwanii. I'anjabi Suß l'oets, p.61. 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana. Hialory of Patyabi 
Literaiurt. 

Ghazi, Shah Ismail 

(1459A.D. — 1474A.D.) 

Shah Ismail Ghazi was a 'warrior saint' of 
Bcngal. He was of 'Arab origiii and was a de- 
scendani of the Prophet. He came lo and settled 
at Gaur in the reign of Sultan Ruknuddin Barbak 
Shah ( 1459-1474 A.D.). The Sultan in those days 
was busy in constructing a dam across the river 
Jhatiya Bahitya. All the engineers and crafts- 
men who were engaged for seven years could 
not compleic the dam. 

When Ismail Gha^i came to know about 
this, he approachcd and suggested a scheme to 
the Sultan for this purpose which proved suc- 
eessffül. Barbak Shah was very much pleased 
with him and offered him a respectable post in 
the army. 

IsmaiTs t'irst campaign was againsi Gajpaii. 
the Raja of Orissa. He defeaied ihe Raja and 
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recovered from him the fort of Madaran or 

Mandaran His second one was against 
Kameslnvai, thc Kaja of Kaitirup. The Raja was 
deteatcd and conipelied to render aiiegiance to 
the Sultan. 

Bhandasi Rai, an officer of the Sultan at 
Ohoraghat, became envious of the ichtevement 

and popularity of Ismail, and sent a fictitlous 

rcport about his collusion with the Raja of 
Kaniriip Relyinsz on report, Barbak Shah inime- 
diately ordcicd Ismail s cxecution. Ismail did not 
defend himself and was executed in 878 AM./ 
1474 A.D. 

There are two tombs of Shah Ismail Ghazi, 
one at Kantaduar (in Rangpur) and the other at 
Mandaran (in Jahanabad, West of Hughly). 
Where Hindus and Muslims offer homage to him. 

Further Reading 

Memoire» of Gaur and Pandua, Caicutta, 1931. 

Sarkiir. Ilistorv of liensial. Vol II 

lili)chmaaii. Kontribution to thc Hislur) and Gcug- 

raphy of Dcngul.** Jl. of Asiatic Society of BengaU 

1968. 

Memoires ofCmur anJ Piuuhui. Ciilciiiiu. I93I. 
Karim. Social Hislory oj the Muslims in ßeii^al. 
Rahim. Social atid Cättutal Hittory ofBengal. 
AM. Dani. "Muslim Inserlptions ofBengal.** JASß. 

Vol II. 1957. No 127. 
Abdul l.aiil' s uccuuni (IZng. ir.) by Sir J.N. Sarkar. 

Benj^al Fast and Present, pt. II. 1928. 
Oviran-e-H aü/ (in Persian KCalcutta. 1898. 
Mautana Zainul AbcilXn, Alaari Hicrat H^lsi (Urdu). 

Calciitta. 1955 
Md. Mui/ud-lJin Ahmad, üangaier Auilya l'anchai. 
linamul liaquc. A History ofSaflsm in Beiigal. 
IMr Vliihummad Shattari. Risalat-us Shuhada (Text 

and iis abridgcd iranstaiion by G.H. Damanu pub- 

iiiiiicd in JASti. 1874. 
Disiricl (Jaxelicers Rangpur. Allahabad. 191 1. 

Ghazi, Shah Ismail (d.l474 A.D.) 

Shah Ismail Ghazi was bom in the city of 
Mecca. He came to India to prcach Islam and 
reached Gaur during the rcign of Sultan Barbak 
Shah (1459 14 74). Thc Sultan scni him as a 
general ut liie e.xpcditio.) a^ainst king Kans 
Verma of Kamrupa. Ismail Ghazi declared a Cru- 
sade against the hing and humbied the ruler of 
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Kamrupa. The saint was appointed as the Gov* 

ernor of the newiy conquered territory He uov- 
erned fairly and Muslim and non-Muslim sub- 
jects were saiisfied. 

Tiicre was a Hindu Governor named 
Bhandasi Roy under the Sultan Barbak Shah. 
Hearing the suecess of Sultan Ismall Ghazi he 
became jealous of him. He wrote to the Sultan 

falsely that Ghazi Khan had entered a treaty with 
the Raja of Kamrupa and that he was contem- 
plating to revolt against the imperial authority. 
The Sultan became very angry and ordered for 
capital punlshment with proper investigatiois. 
He was beheaded In the year 1474 A.D. 

It is Said that the diffierent llmbt of tht 
body of the saint were entered at four placei' 

after its execution. Out of four tombs only one 
is situated at Kanta Daur or Chatrahata. It is 
famous among the people of the district of 
Rangpur. An ancient Persian manuscript writ- 
ten in 1633 A.D. is in the custody of the khadim 
of the shrine and the aforesald accounts have 
been given from that. 

Farther Reading 

Ahmoirts ofCaur and Pandua. Caiculta, 1931. 

Sarkar. Hislory nf Hi-n^al. Vol. II. 

Blochmann. "Cuiunbuiiun lu thc Histury and Cicug* 

rapby orBettgal." Jl. ofAtlattc Society ofBottgaX, 

1968. 

Memoires ofGaiir and Pandua. Caiculta. 1931. 
Karim. Üociai History ofthe Muslims in tiengal. 
Rahim. Social and Caltaral Hittory of Bei^l. 
East Benaal Dittrict Gazelleer. Dlnajpur. 1912. 

Mahamniad Mir/a Jan Anwarul Azkiya, (Utduj Tr. 
iu^kiruiul Auli)u. Kuupur. I36U. A.H. 

Glittlaiii Rashid, Shaildi Abiü 
Faiyaz Qamarul 
(1685 A.D.— 1753 A.D.) 

ühulam Rushid was born on 8lh Kabi'l, 
l096/t2th February, 1685. fourteen days aller 
his birth. his roother died and on 20th Jumada 

II. l096/24th May. 1685 his tather. Muhibbu'llah, 
the son ofShaikli Arsliad also died. Thereafter 
Ghulam Rashid was placed in the care of his 
grandfaiher. who educated him and later initi- 
ated him as a Qadiriyya. 
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Sbaikh Ghulam Rashid wrote a conunentary 

on his grandfather's Hidayat al-Nahw and a Per- 
sian commentary on a well-known Arabic qasida. 
the Qasida-i Ghausiya, devoted lo eulogies to 
Shailüi *Abd al-Qadir Jilani. Succeeding to his 
gnmdfaiher*s position, Shaikh Ghulam Rashid 
also taught through the use of parables and 
anecdotes. 

He believed men were superior to angels, 
arguing that men had obtained ascendancy over 
their sensuality and having crushed the power 
of the devil, worshipped God and annihilated 
their individuality in the Reaiity, Angels, never 
being fhced with such an obstacle, were there- 
fbre naturally inferior to men. 

To Support this view he quoted a story 

related by Diwan 'Abdu'r-Rashid. The Diwan 
had Seen a blind man in Banaras and asked him 
how he had become afflicied by his disability. 
The man told him that he had once seen a beau- 
tiful Gujarati girl and had been overcome with 
sensual desire. So distressed was he that he 
biinded himself that he might never again be 
exposed to such a beautiful countenance. 

Later, he decided that by depriving him- 
self of his sight he had been distinctly cow- 
ardly and that he should have been able to see 
beauly as manitested by God and then ignored 
it for Reality. 

On 5th Satar. 1 167/2nd Dec. 1753. Shailth 
Ghulam Rashid died. His disciple and succes- 
sor, Ghulam Shamfb*d-Dln was also a scholar 

and mystic. The descendants of Diwan Shaikh 

* Abdu'r-Rashid and Shaikh Arshad all made the 
Claim that control ot lhe spirituality and weltare 
of Muslims had become dependent on the Indian 
Qadiriyyas. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Mamle MysiletMm tm Indla, Delhi. 1997. 
Encyclopaedta of Islam. Vol. III. 

Khazinaiu'l-asfiya' \. pp 176-77. 
Dr. Lajvvanti. Panjabi Sufi Foeis. p.6l . 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana. History of Panjabi 
Lilerature. 

Mahammad Mir/a Jan AnwantI Azkiya. (Urdu) Tr. 

Tazkiraiul Auliya, Kanpur. 1360. A.H. 
Goi^'i Anhadi, f. SSa. 



Ghulam Rasnl 

(1813A.D. — 1874A.D.) 

Ghulam Rasul was born at Bhiwanidass 
district Gi^ranwala« he lived for some time at 
Labore and for some time at Delhi. He got his 

education at Lahore from Maulvi Ghulam 

Miihiiiddin. After his return from Hajj. he un- 
deriuük a tour of Panjab for the propagulion of 
religion. 

Düring the mutiny of 1 857 he was arrested 
and later on released. Besides some Persian 
works, he wrote in Panjabi as well. Like Farad 
Faqir, Ghulam Rasul remained a confusing per* 
sonality. He accepted the intluence of laier de- 
velopments in Sufi thought and became a Pan- 
theist. 

He wrote during thai period Sassi Punnu. 
He adopted witely devoiion and gave prece- 
dence to Grace of God over Justice. 

NH vek/ian khail rah tera» kadi sohna mukh 
vikhai mainun. 

(I. the female lover, am looking tbr Thec all the 
time, Kindly showest me Thy Beauiiful Kace.) 
Rabhapuj Ke bahnt kuchajuri nun, bajhojazal 
lere koi vah nahin. 

(OGod, I amaconfirmedsinftil. I havenoother 
refuge except Thy Grace.) 
Bttt later on, he shifted to the Ijadist 

schoot and repented over his past career. He 
then rejected Mijazi love and in repentence 
wrote Hulia ShariJ and begged pardon for his 
going astray in the past. His verse composed in 
the later period, contalns all the characteristics 
of Ijadish Sufism. He declares the path of 
Mohammad as the only true path and all others 
as false. 

He insists on the Performance of «^ood 
decds. observance of Sharial and condemm» the 
worldly life and pleasures : 

Se-Sebali nal tun pukur imun. Jumun pak 

janab rasul wala: 

Rai dadhi hantri hal biddaian di Sunnat 

Ahnuidi da keha khtih chala. 
rBe tlrm on the path of the Prophet, so that ihou 
mayst not be misied by the unscriptural and 
corrupt practices and other innovations. which 
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are storming all-round. Tbe path ofMohammad 
it gnuid md tnie.) 

Furthcr Rcading 

N. K Singh. Islamic Mysticism in Inäla, Delhi, 1997. 
EHcyeiopaeäia ttf istam. Vol. III. 



Kkasinalu'l'Osfiya' \. pp. 176-77. 

Dr. Lajwanti. Paniahi Sufl Pocis. 
Dr. Mohttn ümgb Diwana, History oj Fa^Jabi 
Literatur*. 

Mahammad Mirza Jan AuwanU Axkfya, (Urdu) Tt, 
Tazkintvl AuUya. Kanpvr, 1360, A.H. 
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Uadait-UlUh (19tli Century A.D.) 

Hadait-Ullah was bom in Labore some time 
in the middle of the nincteenth Century and died 
there in the twenties of the twenlieth Century. 
He was and is still believed to be a Suli. Who- 
ever, he may have been, his poetry is tinged 
with Siifi belieb, bot there it notfaing new in it 
except tiie words and plirates. All eise is the 
proper^ of his predecessors. 

He wrote a number of a sinarßs and a 
horj-mah. Below is a 'month* from his famous 

Biira-iiKih: 

Magh niahine mahi bajho Jo kujh 

mai sang bitije 

Shala duMhman nal na hwe, 

jehi bictior& kUI Je 

Kohl II vang Jan tatti äi 

pirli ishk ne Uli je 

Jannan oho galt hiäayat, 

xahar ishk jin pitije. 
In the month of Magh without the beloved 
what has happened to me? Ood grant it may not 
happen even to an enemy, what Separation has 
done to me. As in the oü-press the life ot this 
hot one has been presscd and laken by lovo. 
They alonc know this State, Hadait, who have 
drunk the poison of love. 

Furtlicr Kcading 
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Eiteyetopaedia of Mam, Vtot III. 
Khazinatu'l'Cisfiya' I. pp. 176-77. 
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Mshamnuid Mirza Jan Anwarul Azkiva, (Urdu) Tr. 
Tazkiratui Auliyo. Kanpur. 1360. A.H. 



Uajji Uwais, Shaikh (d 1608 A.D.) 

In sixteenth Century, Shaikh Hajji Uwais, a 

dcsccndant oftlic Pir-i Kibar. rose to consider- 
ablc Spiritual eminence. He was a hajji and was 
believed to have obtained guidance from the 
spiritofthe Pir-i Kibar. Hedled in 1016/1608. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Islamic Myslicism in India. Delhi. 1 997. 
Encyciopaedia o/Mam. Vol. III. 

Dr. I.ajwanti. Paiijahi Sii/1 Poets. 
Dr. Mohan Singh Diwana, History oj Panjabi 
Littratttre. 

Mahammad Mirza Jm Anwarul Aikiya, (Urdu) Tr. 
Tazkiratui Auliya. Kanpur. 1360. A.H. 

Hamid Husur, Shaikh Zahur Hazi 

(1431A.D. — 1523A.D.) 

Shaikh Zahur Hazi Hamid Husur (835-930 
A.H./I43I-1523 A.D.) was the son of Maulana 
Zahur Ghaznavi, who had migrated from Ghazni 
to Indla and had settied at Gwalior. After com- 
pletlng his formal education Shaikh Zahur feit 
much attracted towards mystic discipline. and 
left his home in search of a spiritual guide. 

Ultimately he reached Bengal. where he 
met Shaikh Qazin Shattari and became his dis- 
ciple. Spending several years at the feet of his 
preceptor he reeelved the khirqa and khitafat 
from him. After Shaikh Qazin*s death, he re- 
mained with Shaikh Abul Fath Hidayatullah and 
received the khiiafat from his also. 

Later, be wenton Haj pilgrimage and spent 

forty years at the mausoleum of the Prophet. 
On his reiurn from Hejaz he went to Gwalior. 
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Here. Shaikh Bahlul and his younger brother 
Shaikh Muhammad Qhaus joined the circle of 

his disciples. 

After a brief stay at Gwalior. Shaikh Zahur 
left for Bihar with both the Shaikhs Bahlul him. 
On the eve of his departure, Humayun requested 
the Shaikh to accompany bim to Agra. The 
Shaikh set out with him, butowingto Sher Shah*s 
attempt to block the Emperor's path, the Sahikh 
could not proceed further and stopped at 
Bajipur, in Bihar. He was so fascinated by this 
place that he decided to settle there. Shaikh 
Daulat son of Shaikh Abdul Malik Maneri. is 
said to have joined him here. 

After his death the Shaikh was succeeded 

by his son Shaikh Ruknuddin who worked for 
the spread of the siJsiJah like his father. Shaikh 
Kamaluddin Sulaiman Qureshi was ihe chief 
kha/ija of Shail^ Ruknuddin. He was a native 
of Kalpi. After \ceiving khilafatnamah. he 
went to Mandu and settled there. He was the 
teacher of Muhammad Ghausi Shattari, the au- 
thor o\' Gulzar-i Ahrar. He died in 973 A.H./IS66 
A.D. and was buried at Mandu. 

Further Reading 

Mentoires of Gaur and Pandua, Calcutta. 193 1. 
Sarkar. Hislory oj BengaL Vol. II. 
Karim. Social Hislory o/ihe Muslims in Bengal. 
A.H. Dani. '^Muslim Inscrip^ns of Bengßl,'" JASB, 

VoL II, 1957, Nü. 127. 
Abdul LatiPs account (Eng. tr.) by Sir J.N. Sarkar, 

Bengol Pasi and Presem. pt. II, 1928. 
Dewiin-e-tfaisi {'\n l'crsian ). Caicutta. 1898 
Mauluna Zainul Abcdin. Akiari Hazrat Waisi (Urdu). 

Caicutta. I95S. 
Md. Miii/ud-Din Ahmad. Bangaler Aullya Pariehai. 
lüiamiil llaciiic. .( Ilisiory ofSttjlsm in lh'ii\;cil. 
Pir Muhammad Shattari. Risalai-us üituliada ( Icxi 

and its abridged translation by G.H. Damani, pub- 

lished iii./. /.V». 1874. 
Gulzar-i Abrar. f. 142. 

Hasan Muhammad Chishti, Shailch 
(d. 1522A.D — 1575A.D.) 

The greatest Chishtiyya in the early six- 
teenth Century in Gujarat was Shaikh Hasan 
Muhammad Chishti bin Shaikh Ahmad. He was 



popularly known as Shaikh Miyanji. Born in 929/ 
1522-23. he was only five orsix whena sufi called 
Shaikh Jamalu'd-Din Jumman Chishti appointed 
him his successor. Shaikh Muhammad Ali, the 
son of Shaikh Nur Bakhsh initiated him into the 
Qadiriyya, Nur Bakhshiyya, Tainftiriyya and 
other Orders. 

He remaincd predominantly a Chishti, how« 
ever. being iniii;itod by his father into that Or- 
der. Sultan Muhammad III (950/1543-962 1554) 
assigned him several villages, whose income tbe 
Shaikh invested in the construction of a mosque 
inside Ahmadabad city near Shahpur Gate. It 
took eight years to finish, was completed in 973/ 
1565-66 at a cost of 100,000 rupees. He spent 
lavishiv too diiring the 'urs (fcasts of siiH pirs). 
The author of u commentary on the Qur'an en- 
titled the Tafsii^i Muhammadt, he also wrote 
notes on the Qur*anic commentary of Baizawi. 

He was engaged in teaching and training 
sufi disciples for twenty-seven years during his 

faiher's lifetime and for fourteen years after his 
death. Survived by four sons and two daugh- 
ters, the Shaikh died on 28th ZuMaq'da, 982/ 
llth March. 1575. 

Shaikh Hasan Muhammad's second son, 
Shaikh Muhammad Chishti (b. 9S6/1 549-50), 
whom he trained, succeeded him. The occupa- 

tion of Gujarat by the Mughals in 981/1573 had 
diminished the fortunes of the Shaikh's family 
but he refused to accept the old urants revived 
by Akbar and deslroyed sucli Jot nians from ihe 
Sultans of Gujarat at were in his possession. 
Later Shaikh Muhammad Chishti began to live 
outside the city on the banks of the Sabarmati, 
Coming to his kluinquh only of Fridays to offer 
congrcgaiional prayers. 

Howcvcr after some years, he reverted to 
khanquh lii'e. indulging in zikr and sann with- 
out the use of musical instrumenta. Returning 
from a pilgrimage to Ihe tombs of Chishti sufis 

in Delhi, at Jahangir's request he went to see 

him in Ajmer and reluctantly accepicd tlie grant 
of a v illage for his expenses in the name of his 
sons. 

In 1027/1617-18 he again called on the 
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Emperorduring a visit to Gujarat. On 29th Rabi'I, 
I040/5th Nov.ri630, the Shaikh died. Of his four 
surviving sons, one dicd three days after his 
father, the aecond became a recluse and the 
third. Shaikh Sir^u*d-Din (d. 1050/1640-41), in 
accordance with his father's will, relinquished 
his Claim to succession in favoiir of his nephew, 
Shaikh Abu Yusuf Yahya, the son of Shaikh 
Mahmud and the grandson of Shaikh 
Muhammad. 

Shaikh Yahya Chishti who from 1087/1677- 
77 on led the last fourteen years of a long life in 
Medina. came to be known as Shaikh Yahya 
Madani and was certainly the greatest 

Chishtiyya ptr ot his time. 

Further Reading 

DeMiin-e-llaisi (in Pcrsian ). Caiculta. 1898. 
Maulana Zainul Abcdin. Aktari Hazrai Haisi (Urüu). 

Caicutta. 1953. 
Pir Muhammad Shattari. Risalal-ns Shuluiün ( TcNt 

und Iis abridged translaiion by G.H. üamant. pub- 

lished in J/t5B. 1874. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur. Mir'at-i Ahmadi. 

Supplement. Baroda. 1930 
N. K Singh. fslamic Mysticism in India, Delhi. 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. III. ' 

Hasan» Shaikh Muhammad 
(d. 1537A.D.) 

Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, the eldest son 

of Shaikh Hasan Tahir, was initiated by his fa- 
lber into the Chishtiyya order, Before making a 
hajj to Mecca he also became a Qadiri>ya. in 
Yemen. After his reiurn from Arabia, he lived in 
Agra. Shaikh Muhammad Hasan appears to have 
migrated to Delhi sometime before his death as 
it is the place of his burial. However, it is also 
possible that his body was taken from Agra for 
burial in the ßijai Mandat bastion, near the sile 
of his father's tomb. 

In the Akhbaru 'l-akhyar Shaikh 
Abdu'l-Haqq asserts that Shaikh 
Muhammad Hasan had a charismatic spiri- 
tual influence over his contemporaries. 

When he emerged from his cell, anyone see- 
ing him would automatically crv out Tukbir' 
(Allah is Great). Preferring to be in the Com- 



pany of God he would wait impatiently for 
dusk, then light candles for meditation. 

He dictated some of his mystica! thoughts 
although he later destroyed the drafts. Some of 
his letters, however, were put into book form 
and a number of his treatises, all compiled by 
his disciples, survived until the end of the six- 
teenth Century. 

From a letter quoted by Shaikh 'Abdu'l- 
Haqq we learn of Shaikh Muliammad Hasan's 
exuberant enthusiasm for the ll'ahdat al-Wiijud. 
Nothing but the Essence (Zat) or Absolute Be- 
ing existed, the Shaikh stated unequivocally. 
The extemal manifestations of all aspects were 
Attributes of the unknowable Esscncc Hc re- 
minded his disciples that although all manifes- 
tations were apart from essence and particular 
aspects of Reality, there was no duality and the 
reality of many (in terms of their substances or 
as opposed to the essence, such as Pure Light 
and unmixed darkness) was inconceivable. 

What was visible, said the Shaikh. was a 
theophany which was mixed with darkness and 
was colicctiveiy known as (brilliance). All 
manifestations (that is, the universe) were per- 
ishable. All intelUgible forms of prototypes had 
originally been manifested through the Divine 
consciousness. the Perfect Light. The Shaikh 
also reaffirmed that the universe was a macro- 
cosm of which man was the microcosm; man, 
created in the image of God, was the manifesta- 
tion of True Unity and relative multiplicity. 

On 27th Rajab. 944/30th December» 1537. 
Shaikh Muhammad Hasan died. Of his many dis- 

ciples one was an uncle of Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq 
: Shaikh Fazlu'llah. who was also known as 
Shaikh Manjhu. The most famous of all his dis- 
ciples however was Shah *Abdu*r-Razzaq of 
Jhanjhana. 

Furtber Reading 

Dewan-e-iyaiMi (in Persian ), Calcutts. 1898. 
Mauluna Zuinul Abcdin, Aklari Hiarat fKi/i/(Urdu), 

Caicutta. 1955. 
Pir Muhammad Shaitari, Risalai-us Shuhada (Text 
and its abridged tran^alion by G.H. Damant. pub- 

lishcd \nJASB. 1874. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mir 'at-i Ahmadi, 
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Hashlm Shah 

(1753A.D. — 1823A.D.) 
Hashiiu was only a Sufi poet who had no 
Claim to saint-hood or Jaqiri. The biographies 
of the Sufi saints and/a^/rj therefore do not 

mention him at all. There are many oral tradi- 

tions rieh in information, but the only vvritten 
account that we have found is a short skelch 
by Baba Buddh Singh in his Bumhiha Hol 
Mohan Singh, in his recentiy published Hisiory 
ofPanjabi' LUarature gives a few lines on the 
life of Hashim, but his information seemslohave 
been taken from Bambiha Bol and does not show 
any research on his own part. 

Untortunately, this sketch. as we shall see 
later, is in no way beiier than the oral traditions 
The only reliable sources of information were 
the narratives of some eiders whose fttbers or 
gnodfathers had known the poet. After a great 
deal of correspondence one of my friends col- 
lected narratives from some old gentlemen of 
Jagdeo village, the birth-place of Hashim. The 
ibllowing is the sum-total of these narratives 
relating lo the poet: 

He was the son of Kaaim Shah, a carpenter 
of Jagdeo village in Amritsar diatrict and was 
born in A I! 1 1 66/A.D. 1753. He poSsessed a 

great lovc lor knowiedge and composed verse 
in his youth. üod had conferred on him the gift 
of writing, and it was on this account that he 
surpassed the poets of his time. The Silch chieft 
esteemed him. He died at the age of seventy. 

The above accords with the traditlonal 

accounts. save in the stories about Hashim's 
friendship with Ranjit Sinyh and about the pa- 
tronage from his which the poet is said to have 
enjoyed. But before proceeding any further let 
US State here that all sources of information 
agree that Hashim was born in A.D. 1753 and 
died at the age of seventy. I.e. allotting him a 
life of seventy Panjabi years, he died in 
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A.D. 1823., The Islamic year is shorier than the 
Christian year which is as long as the Panjabi 

year. In the Panjab, all communities, save some 
religious heads of the Mussulmans, follow the 

Panjabi caiendar. 

Was Hashim a court-poet of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ? Baba Buddh Singh calis him raj- 
kavi, and Dr. Mohan Singh also speaks in the 
same strain. According to history Ranjit Singh 
assumed the title of Maharaja in 1801, some time 
aftcr he had occiipied Labore. Forthe next ten 
years he was wholc-heartedly engaged in con- 
sültdating the different constituents of the prov- 
ince and had little time for poets and poetry. 

It was only after the year 1810, that he be- 
gan to evince interest in arts other than the art 
of warfare. If then he ever made Hashim his 

court-poet it could have been only after A.D. 

1810 when the poet was nearing his fifty-eighth 
year. But no history of the Maharaja written 
before or after A.D. 18 lü speaks of the poet. 

Our knowiedge and study of ihe populär 
and oral narratives does not permit us to call 
Hashim a court-poet of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
What we believe is that Hashim had the patron- 

age of Ranjit Singh uhen he was a territorial 
Chief, and this patrotuige continued unofficially 
in the shape of small gifts of little importance. 
even after the latter had become Maharaja of 
the Panjab. 

Baba Buddh Singh makes another State- 
ment regarding Hashim*s Position at the Sikh 

Court and his intimacy with Ranjit Singh. He 
says that the poet recited his Sassi-Pvnnu to 
the Maharaja at a dusaihra darbar. and this so 
won him that ruler*s love that he was called in 
spare moments to recite his verses to the Ma- 
haraja. 

In all the well-known histories and popu- 
lär narratives of the private and public life of 
Raiijit Singh no Refcrence is made to Hashim. 
Ranjit Singh's attachmeni for Aziz-ud-din who 
was his Company in spare moments, his affec- 
tion and childish talks with Hira Singh and other 
young boys, and his voluptuöus love for danc- 
ing and singing are all recorded in detail; but 
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there it nothing about Hashim. Therefore we 

doubt if he ever lived in Labore, or saw the 
Maharaja as frequently as the Baba states he 
did. 

Baba Buddh Singh makes still anothcr as- 
sertioii, describing Hashim as an intimate friend 
of Faqir 'Aziz-ud-din. A direct descendant of 
the Faqir whom we approached for Information 
concerning the poet told us that bis ancestor 
ncver spoke of Hashim and that neither in his 
vast correspondence nor in his library was there 
anything reiating to the poet. He doubted very 
much the correctness of the Baba's Statements. 

Hashim tou, in his poetry does not men- 
tion Hanjit Singh or *AzliMid-din, the minister. 
Had he been in the Service of the Maharaja he 

wouid have told us so? On the other hand, he 

speaks against the kings of his times. as: 

Kain siin hol hakikat hashim hinuha hiu/shaha di 
jiilmo kiik fiiiyc asmatu üukkhia ras JHu di 

admia dt surat diss dt rakas adam khore 
Jalam cor palit zanahi khauf khuäao hart 

bas hun hör na kaih kitfh hasUm Jio robb 

rakkhe raihna 

eh gall naht fakira lavak htira kise da kaihna. 
(Say and hear the real description, Hashim, of 
the Ikings of the present time; through their 
tyranny the screams of sorrowfiil angiy hearts 
have reached the heavens. Their fiwes aie ülce 
those of men. but ihey are monsters. man- 
eaiers, cruci thieves and inipure adulterers. 
unmindfui of God's terror. Enough! now say 
nothing more, Hashim; live as Qod Iceeps. It 
b^ves not the fiiqirs to speal( ill of any one.) 

Hashim lived between A.D. 1753 and 1823- 

4. and this description may be of the Sikh 
Misaldars who became masters of the Panjab 
from A.D. 1769. We. therefore come to the con- 
clusion that Hashim was neither a raj*kavi nor 
on intimate terms with Faqir *Aziz-ud-din, and 
that if ever he received consideration irom Ranjit 
Singh and his minister, it was during his 
misaldari before A.D. 1801. 

Hashim. it appears, had a good education 
and must have studied Persian and Arabic. His 
knowledge of ihese languagcs, in the words of 
Sir Richard Temple, is apparenf in his fondness 



for interlarding (and thereby spoiling) his po- 
etry with Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
Muhammadan beiief in Hindu superstition. 

The poet is absolutely silent about him- 
self. and we have to remain content with the 
little WC know. One thing that we gather from 
Hashim's verse is that he was an earnest seeker 
afker God and was persuaded of the truth of Sufi 
doctrines by the condition of the world around 
him. It is a remarkable fact that all Sufis of the 
Philosophie school who lived between 1 740 and 
1850 were pessimistic regarding material wel- 
fare and very anxious about the welfare of the 
soul. This pessimism, it seems was a natural 
consequence of constant warfare in the land. 

Who was Hashim's pir and when he met 

him is unknown. though we read a few verses in 

his praise. Probably. he had recogni/ed and 
praised as pir the person who had created his 
intercst in Sufi doctrines. 

In Hashim's poems, there is no exposition 
of any Sufi doctrines or allusion to his adher- 
ence to any particular sect. He had taken Sufism 
as an established belief. His reader is supposed 

to know it or his poems remain somewhat unin- 
telligible or are mistaken for romantic or pious 
poetry. The poet, however, refers frequently to 
Mansur, and sometimes to others like Shamsi 

His prosody is Panjabi throughout, though 
as stated above his vocabulary abounds in 
Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. These words 
oflen occur in their original form, but sometimes 
also in their corrupted Panjabi versions. He 
wrote the following books : Qissa Shiri Farhad, 
Qissa Sohni Mahivai, Qissa Sassi-Punau, Gyan 
Prakttsh, and Dohrs. 

Of these, Sassi^Pumm and Dohre are his two 
master-pieces and have been issued in many edi- 

tions in various Scripts of the Panjab. Sassi Punmi 
was eveii transliterated in Roman characiers with 
a resuiut' in hnglish by Sir Richard Temple. 

Gyan Prakash is still wholly unknown to 
the public. But Lala Kali Das, a living Panjabi 
poet of Gujranwala, asserts that he possessed a 
manuscript copy of this work of Hashim, which 
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unfortunately was lost by a friend to whoni he 
had lent il for study. Accordiiiii to him thc work 
was purely philosophic and was in Hindi We 
Hope to trace it some day. The Söhnt of Hashim 
is not very populär. This is thc only work of 
which a manuscript has been found. 

Shiri Farhaä has also gained fame for the 
poet, but in popularity it Stands nowhere near 

Sassi-Punnti Sassi-Punnu and Dohrc are his 
best works as regards sentiments and tcrseness 
and it is for this reason that they have attained 
unrivalied popularity. 

Before we enter on the study of these two 
worics, it would be only ftlr to say that there is 
no visibi« inequality in workmanship in the dif- 

ferent works of Hashim. The only visible differ- 
ence is in thought. We presume that he wrote 
his best works at an advanced siage whcn his 
thought had matured. This work is avowedly 
based on the Sindhi story of Sassi. The subject 
had been treated before by two Paiyabi poets. 

Hashim^s work, however. difTers from that 
of bis predecessors, the owin difTerence being 

that his central idea was to describe the true 
love of the hero and heroine, and so. unlike ihem, 
he very cieverly skimmed over local customs, 
class prejudices, and marriage, with its accom- 
panying eeremonies. He concentrated all his 
thought on the description of thelr love and 
succeeded in relating it in a most impressive 
roanner. 

The work begins with the customary few 
lines in praisc of Cod. These are follow ed by a 
Couplet which explains the object of his writing 
this verse. 

Sun sun baut sassi dla bata kamll ishk kamaya 
hashim Jo satt thi att kita vahim uita vall aya. 

(Hearing many tales about Sassi and the love 

she fulfilled, what was true and was truly 
upheld. Hashim became possessed with the 
idea (of writing the story). 

The poet then opens the story by tell- 
ing that Adam, the Jam of Bhambor, was a 
great and just ruler. He bestowed rieh gifts 
on the poor and the holy for having a chlld. 
After long years a daughter was born to his 



wife and was calied Sassi. Astrologers 

prophesied that : 

Kamil ishk sassi tan hosi Jah hugu Juan siani 
mast bihosh thala vice marsi dard ßrak 

ranjhani. 

(Perfect love will come into Sassi's body 
when she grows and attains youfh. 
Enamoured, fkinting in the desert« she will 
die of the sorrow of separation*s pain.) 

And then 

Hashim dag tage us lad hu jogg vice hog 

kahani. 

Hashim, (thereby) to her fainily will disgrace 
come (when) it (her lovej becomes a public 
story. 

The parents. an.\ious lo save the family 
from this predicted disgrace, suppressed their 
sentiments and. tying a talisman rolind her neck, 
put Sassi in a wooden ehest, inlaid whh pre- 
cious stones and filied with treasure. and 
launched it into the river. In the Sindhi story 
Sassi was a Brahniin's daughter. On her birth 
the astrologers foretold that she would marry a 
Muhammadan and would die in the detert pin- 
ing for his love. 

This Version appears to be more compre- 
hensible, but Hashim being a Sufi could not at- 
tach importance to trifling religious differencet 

on the path of Io\ o A washerman, Atta by name, 
was working on liie bank of this river. He saw 
the bo.\, and jumping mto the stream he caught 
it and brought it ashore. Surprised at the sight 
of such a treasure, be opened it and was even 
more surprised to find it contained a baby girl. 

He took her to his wife and they brought 
her up as their own child. Susi grew up into a 

beautifui woman. Many a washerman suitor 
came to wed h^r but she refused ihem all. This 
enraged a relative of Atta who presented him- 
self at the Jam's court and told him that Atta*s 
daughter was worthy of him. 

The Jan woitid have been a very old man 
and it is for this reason that the enraged rela- 
tive, to revcnge himself. wanted him to many 
the youthfui Sassi. The Jam sent a messenger 
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to bring Sassi to Iiis courl. Sassi did not go but 
handed liim the talisman. Whcii thc Jain saw it. 
he and his wile vvcre deeply louched. Thcy in- 
vited Sassi to come back, but she proudiy re> 
ftised to do so. 

Now it so happened that a rieh man of 
Bliambor liad made lovely gardens in which he 
hungpoitraits of kings and princes. Sassi along 
wiih her friends visited these gardens. Seeing 
the Portrait of the prince of Kecein she became 
enamottred of liim. She returaed home sad and 
cottld neither sleep nor rest. She then wrote to 
her royal fiither to gnuit her lands at the spot 
where the Bilocis entered Bhambor and to give 
Orders that nune should pass without seeing 
her first. The request was ^anted and she built 
a garden house there. 

It so happened that the Biloc merchants 
who came to trade from Keem paid their cus- 
tomary respects to Sasii. On inquiry she was 
told that hey knew Punnu, the Kecem prince 

who was their brother. Thereupon she impris- 
oned them all. letting two go back to their coun- 
try. These two mounted their camels and reached 
tlie court of Ali the fatherof Punnu in all haste. 

They told him all that had happened and 
dcmanded help. * Punnu will not go whateVer 
may happen to the merchants, said the Chief. 
Disappointed, the merchants waited on Punnu 
and related to him the beauty of Sassi and the 
interest she took in him. This made him curious 
and he left for Bhambor with his men. Reaching 
the city one night he entered Sassi*s gardens. 

Ordering the camels to grazt in the gar^ 
dens, he siept on the flower-bed which was al- 

ways kept ready for Sassi. The gardeners in- 
formed their mistress of the destruction of the 
gardens and Sassi with her friends came to chas- 
tise the trespassers. But when she saw Punnu 
lying in her fiower bed her anger tumed to joy. 
Their eyes met and they feil in tove. Punnu then 
lived happity with her and the prisoners and hls 
companions were asked to return to Kecem. 
When Ali came to know of his son's behaviour, 
his sorrow was great and he was very unhappy. 
His other sons thought of a device to bring their 
brother home to their father. Taking sweet wine 



with them they came to visit Punnu ai Bhambor. 
Sassi and Punnu arranged great festivities in 

their lionour. 

Atter dinner the guests offered them wine. 
which had its effect and they feil last asicep. 
The brothers thereupon mounted their camels 
and. taking with them the sleeping Punnu, set 
out on their journey to Kecern. In the morning 
Sassi woke up to find that her Punnu had gone. 
She was sad and inconsolable. In vain her 
adopted mother impressed upon her that her low 
social Status was the cause of Punnu*s dramatic 
departure. 

Madness overcame her and ibe left bare- 
fboted for the kingdom of *Ali. The heat of the 

sun and the burning sands soon scorched her 
tender feet and, shouting the name of her bc- 
loved Punnu, she feil dead. A shephered who 
saw her dying was so much impressed by her 
death that he became üfagir. He buried her ashes 
and became tlieir guardian. 

The spirit of Sassi met Punnu in a dream 

and told him that she had given her life for him. 
He woke up to find himself in his parents' house. 
At once he prepared to return to his love, but 
his parents, brothers, and the tribesmen would 
not let him go. Helpless, he drew his sword and 
was about to strike himself dead when the par- 
ents gave in. Praying Qod that he might fmd 
Sassi happy he set off. 

When he reached her grave and saw the 
shepherd faqir sitting near by, he inquired of 
him the name of the saint whom he had buried. 
It is only saints and faqin who die and are bur^ 
ied in dcserts.'6rdinary pcople raitly go to such 
lonely places. It is not a saint but a peerless 
beauty who died crying for Punnu, replied the 
faqir. Punnu at once swooned dead on the 
grave, which opened, and put out two ams to 
receive him. 

We will now let Hashim speak from his 
Sassi. The adopted mother of Sassi, hearing of 

her fate. comes to console her and advises her 
to forget Punnu, the source of her suftering. 
Dhohon ma nasihat kardi a dhia pau rahi 
dhoban zat kamini kar ke chor gaye tudh tahi 
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bhaj bhaj pher iise vai dawre laj aje tudh nahi 
hashim vekh dukkha val pake ghund biioc 

halai. 

The dhoban mother gives counsel, Daugh- 
ter, come to the true path. Considering the 
washermen*s oute low, they (Punnu and his 
brothers) have left you. Again and again 

towards him you run, still you have no 
shanic. Hashini, ihrowing a veil on seeyour 
sutferings; the Biloc is an evil spirit. 

To this and othcr uood counsels Sassi re- 

plied with firm dcici imiicUion : 

Marsü tiiui na mursa jan laii pur Jharsu 
Jod lakk Jan raht vtee tan di mamo mul na 
dma 

je rabb kuk sassi di sunsija palla us pharsa 
hashim nahi shahidan hohe thai mant vice 

marsa. 

I will die. bui will not return at all l'roni my 
path, I will place my life on the palm of my 
band. So long as life remains in my body , 
death in the least 1 will not fear. If Ood will 

hear the cries of Sasai then I will go and seine 
his skirt. Or eise becoming a maityr, Hashim, 

in Sandy land i shall perish. 

The dramatic fashion in which Punnu was 
carried off and the counsels of her mother and 
others atmest maddencd her and she followed 
her beloved. The heat in the detert was unbear- 
able, and Sassi could not continve any ftirther; 
yet she wouM not retum : 

Camki an dupaihra vele garmi garm behare 
tappdi va vage asmano pancchi mar uiare 
atash da dana khalota ihal maru vice sare 
hashim pher picchah na nnirtÜlm hi holptdtara 
naJakpaIrgnIabsauldemaIhdiHalihangara 
halu ret tape vice that dt Jhi Jan bkiuman 
bhatthiare 

suraj bhaj varia vice badali darda iishak na 

mare 

hashim vtkh yakin sassi da sidko mal na hon. 
(At midday the heat of the hot seaaon in- 
creased. Buming air blew trom the sky, fbll- 
ing the bifds and killlng them. A rlver of fires 

was flowing all over the sandy desert. 
Hashim, still she did not tum bick, each pore 



of hers was calling the Hot. The delicate 
rose-like feet of Sassi w ith heena beautified. 
were in the hot sand of the desert likc as 
roasi barley in an oven. The sun ran, and in 
clouds hid himself, through fisar he did not 
shine; Hashim, behold the trust of Sassi, In 
tnith she did not fiiil.) 

A Short while before her death in the desert 
sands the helpiess Sassi. losing self<control, 
curses the thieves of hör Beloved : 

Shala t aiiin kiaimii uii inil stihi Je lurke 
hashim mar an kumaui bidesi, lun vangu khur 
Idmr ke. 

(Please God, tili resurrection's day, with 
acHte pains aflbcted, Haihim, niy the Ibr- 
eigners die an unnatural de«Ch, like Mit 
slowly melting.) 

She even curses the camels which carried 

Punnu away from Bhambor, and the caravan : 

Orak vakat kaihar dia kuka sun patttiar dltai 

java 

jis daci mera punnu kharia shala oh dozalih 
viecjave 

ya US nehm läge v/oc birho vang sassi J»Jave 

hashim mautpave karvana tukhmstmlnojave. 
(At last hearing the cries of woe even a 
stone would inelt. The camel which has car- 
ried my Punnu away, please God, may she 
go to hell, or may she in love's Separation 
suffer and llke Sassi be bumt. Hashim, may 
death on the caravan fiill and ftom eailfc thelr 
Med dlMppMr.) 

When Punnu inquired of the ^epherd abMt 

the newiy-made grave he replies: 

Akkhe oh fakir punnu nu khol hakikat sari 
ahi nar pari di surat garmi man vicari 
jupp di na punnu da ahi dard ishk di mari 
liashim nam makm na Jma ahi kann rleart. 

(To punnu that faqir relates, opening the 
whole truth: It was a women, Image oft 

nymph, dead because of heat. poor thing, 
repeating the name of Punnu and of love*8 
pain she died, Hashim; her name and house 
1 do not know, nor who the poor one wu.) 

How Punnu dies at this tragic news Is told ts 

follows: 
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Giili si/n hol zinii nc digga kha kaleje kani 
khiiln gai gur vice kahare pher mite dil jani 
khüliar ishk gui rui miiii surui iiiisan junani 
hashim ishk kamal sassi da Jagg vice rahi 
kahani. 

(Hearing that speech, with heart*t cnunp, the 
Chief feil lo (he carth. the grave opened and 
he feil into ilic gravc aiid the lovers niet 
again. Foi the saice of love the woman's beau- 
teous inage mixed with dust : the story of 
Sassi's perfect love, Hashim, remains in the 
World.) 

Hashim in bis Sassi-Punnu expresses his 

Sufism in the same manner as Jami expressed 
his in YusafZuluikha. But in the Dohre he is a 
pure Sufi and sings about his inner mystic emo- 
tions. Dohre has prücured for him the love of 
the pious and the esteem of the learned. With 
his Dokre Hashim can demand a place next to 
Bulihe Shah. Like him not anxious to gain power 
and Position, and, unlike Bahu, free from all fet- 
ters of sanctity of pirhood and khalifaship, he 
wrote down the idcas which occupied his mind. 

By the work Dohra the reader might be niis- 
led and believe it to be a Hindi verse-form, which 
it is not. The äohr^ of Hashim are differant firom 
äokre in Hindi änd can be classed in two groups. 

These of the first gronp are somewtaat liice 
the Hindi verse form caiied chanda and are 208 

in number. Those belonging to the second group 
are calied diore and not dohre. Diora is an old 
Panjabi verse form. As a rule, it is empjoyed in 
folk-poetry, but in some rare cases poets have 
also used it. 

Among the Sufi poets, Hashim was the 
first to adopt it. But his diora poems calied diore 

are few in number. There are only seven, pub- 

lished along with his Dohre at Lahore and en- 
titled Dohre Hashim Shah or Darya-i Haqiqat. 

We ncns procecd to give a few speciinens 
of Hashim s dühre and diore. Hashim reproaches 
love, Galling htm weak and bid, for his inability 
to break ^ shackles of shame, i.e' «Convention, 
tied rMmd the poet*s feet. 

Jo feaihad bike te ayo ottho ca pahar cureyO' 
mere pair Janjir Hoya da, ohnu mul na ca 



turayo 

ishka zor naht vice iere sacc akkh budhapa 
ayo 

hashim iog karan gam aive asi bhet tera htm 
payo. 

( When Farhad was being sold then you came 

and from there stole the mountain, (but) the 
chain of shame (Convention) round my feet 
you have not at all broken. Love, you have 
no strength in you, say the truth (that) old 
age has come (on you), Hashim, people 
wony ttselessly, we now have found out 
your secret.) 

Hashim explains the difterence betwaen the 
so-cailed lovers of God and the real lovers or 

seekers, as : 

Rabh da ashak hon sukkhaia eh baut sukkhali 

bazi 

gosha pidt» rahe ho sabar phar lasabi bane 
namasi 

sukkh aram Jagat vice sMa ate vekkh have 

jogg ra-i 

hashim khak rulave galia le eh kafir ishk 
masasi. 

(To be a lover of God. is easy, it is a very 
easy game; simply sit patiently In a comer, 
seize a rosary and say Äe prayers. Thus will 

come rest, comfort and fame in the world and 
the people will be pleased on seeing them; 
(but) Hashim, this heathen love makes the 
unbeliever roll in the dust of the streets.) 

Hashim believed that those aione could 
realize love who had renrnmeodin religion and 
(hith, as: 

JlsviocJangt)irhodapiatismdlahumukhdhoia 

shamajamal ditthaparvane ate an shahid khalota 

ja mansur hoya madmata tadh suli nal parota 
hashim iskh aih Jeha milia Jin din mazhab sabh 
dhoia. 

(One in whom the bettle of sepoiation has com- 

menced. he has washed his face with blood. The 
moth saw the glory of the candle and Coming, 
siood a mariyr. When Mansur was filled with 
divine passion then he was threaded to the 
cross. Hashhn, such souls alone have atlained 
love, who washed off (gave up) all>!i//A anä 
religion.) 
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What happens after love has taken root in 
the human heart is well explained here : 

Tor Janjir shariyat tuus da Jad raccada ishk 

majazi 

du nu cot laggi jis din di asa khub sikhi rind 
bazi 

bhaj bhq/ ^ ^of^ buthUumne att zahir Jbm 

namazi 

fnishini khub parhaya dil nu ais baith ishk de 

kazi. 

(The sottl) breaks the chain of law and hasiens 
to create beathen love. From die day my heart 
has feit the blow (of love) I have learnt well 

licentiousness (because) again and again my 
soul enters the idol-house. but outwardly my 
body is ai prayers. Haashim, being instalied (in 
the heart), this qazi of love hai well taught my 
heart) 

We glve below a few more dohn which 
express faithfully Hashim*s various myitic 

ideas. 

Zahd ibadat cahe vekkhe nahi hargiz dhiyan 

na karda 

Shah Mansur carhaya suli ate yusaf kilto su 
barda 

Üsgdl de vice razihovekolbked nahi ais gall 

da 

hashim be parvahi koio mera har vele Jiu 

darda. 

(The orthodox wants adoration (of God) but 
sees Him not, and payt no attention at all: he 
raiied Shah Mansur on the cross and made 
Joseph a slave. By what may he be picased ? 
There is no secrei in this matter. Hasliiin, my 
heart is ever afraid of his indifference.) 
DU soi jo sej sajjan de tiU Umn jigar da ptve 
müH aol Jo Off ddras dt nit rahm hemeaha khive 
dU be dardbiadhi bhartya shala oh har kise na 

thive 

hashim so dU Jan rangUajahra dekkh dila val 
jive. 

(That alone Is the heart whIch ever on the 
Beloved*s bed drinka ha own heart*s blood. 
Those alone are eyes which remainever drunk. 
An unsympathetic heart is füll of disease, God 
grant everyone may not possess it. Hashim, 
know that heart to be pleasure-loving which 



lives by looking at the heart.) 

Har har post de vice dost oh dosi nip vcitave 

dost lak na pahuce koi eh post cah hhulave 

dost khas pachane tat jad post khak relave 

hashim shtüijad dost pave lad posi vai kad 

Jave. 

(In every "poppy-head is the Friend and that 
Friend changes his guise. No one reaches that 
Friend, this poppy-head makes one torget the 
desire for Him. Then alone is the Friend reoog- 
nlzed when the poppy>head n plaeed In the 
dust. Hashim Shah, when the Friend is fbund 
tfien whü will go to the poppy-head ?) 
Ved katab parhan caturai ate Jab tab sadh 
banave 

bhagavebheskaraakiskaranohmandakhot 
tukave 

murakhja vare us vehre ate amkhad Janam 

gcivctve 

ihishim niukat nasibjihnu de soi dard manda 

vuiave. 

(Readlng of the Ved and the Book Is a triek, 
because now and again It «ill make (tiM reader) 

a knower, what is the guise of a recluse for ? It 

hides impurity of heart. The Ignorant enters 
that courtyard (path) and wastefully passes his 
life; Hashim,. for whom salvation is destined, 
they come to suffbrers.) 

Before closing this aceount, wt will glve 
one of Hashim *s diora. It will clearly sbow the 
difference between dohra and diora: 

Mahipar aram naioaitlM, esalmtttMlegim&r 

di, larle kardi 

sohni khavar hoijugg sare, jo raf same jhana 
tardi, zara na dardi 

heye bani taear sotuU maißra bedtema kantt, 

ghat na tardi 

hashim siddak sohni da vekkho ate HÜUMt 
jadu gardi. purakh miuirdi. 
(The Beloved is acros:> (ilie river), no rest for 
me, I am lost, deceived by the glance*s sword, 
1 beseech (him). Sohni is straitened in the vrhole 
World who at night swims the Chenab and with- 
out the least fear. Ah 1, Sohni, becoming de» 
spondent, am wandering, making excuses but 
do not swim across. Hashim, see the sincerity of 
Sohni and see in her the sklll of a magician and 
the discriminatioii of a firiend.) 
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Hashim was nuilti-purpose personality \ve 
find ihe touch ot Sulism in Ihe poeiry of Hashim 
Shah. Some of the romantic baiiads wriucn by 
Hashim Shah have attracted the attention of 
many people. 
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Hilal, Saiyid (d. 1457A.D.) 

In Kashniir, Naqshbandi ordcr was intro- 
duced by Saiyid Hilal. who arnved there in the 
reign oi'Sulian Silcander ( 1 389- 14 i 3). The coun- 
try of Saiyid HilaPs origin is not known; he is 
Said to have been a direct disciple of Khwaja 
Bahau*d-Din Muhammad Naqshhand. He lived 
a quiet life and died on I4th Rabi'u'l-Auwal. 
86l/9th February, 1457, at the village of Ashani, 
north of Kashmir, where he had settied down. 

Saiyid Hilal Icft only one disciple, named 
Mir Saiyid Amin, popularly known in Kashmir 
as **Wusi-Sahib**, the name derived firom his 
name de Plunie ''Waisi". He haiied from the <teU 
ebrated Baihaqi family. and was the second son 
of Saiyid Husain Baihaqi or Mantiqi. Saiyid 
Amin had received his early education from Haji 
Ibrahim Adham. When Saiyid Hilal arrived in 
Kashmir, Saiyid Amin became his disciple and 
received Initiation into the Naqshbandi.prder. 
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and Its abridged translation by G.H. Damant, pub- 
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Uusain, Madlio Lal 

(1539A.D. — 1593/4A.D.) 

Husain was bom in A.H. 94S (A.D. 1539) in 

Labore. His ancestors, says the author of 
Tazkira, uere originally Kayastha Hindus who 
embraced Islam in the time of Feroz Shah. But 
Baba Buddh Singh is of opinion that his great- . 
griindfither or grandfather, who became a 
Mussuiman, bclonged to the dhata clan of the 
Rajputs. 

Under what circumstances Husain*s fam- 
ily fonfessed the Muhammadan creed is not 
known. All that we know is that at the birth of 
Husain, the family was sunk deep in poverty. 
His father, who was calied nau jtAa/AA' Usman, 
was a weaven Husain never learned this trade, 
but on account of his father being engaged in 
the industry, Fard Faqir in has Koftab-zNama 
Bajind-gun says: 

Par is kasahe de vice hahiile alum phazul huai 
Pur shah husain kubirju aya äargah ja khaloai. . 
(Thought in this profession many learned ones 
had been, Shah Husain and Kabir who came (in 
the profession) went and stood at the door (of 
God). 

Husain was put under the Charge of Abu- 
Bakr at a very tender age and became a hafiz 
when he was ten years old. Then Shaikh Bahlol 
of Ciniot (Chiniot. Jhang district), who learnt 
the doctrine oifana from a Sufi of Koh-Panj- 
Shir caine to Lghore and made Husain his own 
disciple. 

After a few years. Shaikh Bahlol re- 
turned from Labore and lett Husain to con- 
tinue his study of the Sufi practices at the 
shrlne of Data Oanj Bakhsh in Lohor, Por 

twelve years he served the ashes of the pir 

and followed the strict Qur'a'i'c discipline. 
He is Said to have spent many a night in a 
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Standing posture in the river Ravi, repeat- 
ing the Qur*an. 

At twenty>six, he left'that pir and became 
a Student ofSa^drullah. with whom he read many 

a bonk on Sufisni. Sometime after this, as he 
was Coming out of the house of his leacher with 
his feilow-students, he thougnt he nad found 
die secret of God. Happy at his success he threw 
in the weJI fht Qur'an which h«,bsd4n his hand, 
but his companions were enraged at this act of 
heresy. 

Hc. Ihereupon. ordered the book to c^me 

out It came, and to the surprise of his compan- 
ions ii \sas as dry as beforc. Hcreafler Husain, 
discaiding all rules and regulations. began to 
dancevSing, and drink. He became a mystic. The 
excesses of Husain became scandalous and 
reached the ear of Shah Bahlol at Ciniot. The 
Shaikh was so much upset that he journeycd to 
Labore to see things for himself. 

Iiis talks with his disciple convinced bim 
of his suiniliness and he went back satisfied to 
bis native town. Husain wore a red dress and 
came to be known as Lal Husain or Hus^n the 
Red. Husain was very fond of4l4incing and eing- 
ing and mixed freely in the Company of dancers 
and musicians. 

The Qadiris. to whose sect Husain bc- 
longed. generally loved miisic and dancing 
which, they ihought, helped them in their di- 
vine cofitemplaiions, but they never «mit to the 
extrenme which Husain reached. Husain sbaved 
clean his moustache and beard and refused, 
accordini; to the author of Husanai-ul-'arifin, 
to acccpt those persons as discipies whq were 
unwiliing to shave t.'Kir taccs. 

' ' This idea of liusain and his negiect of the 
religious duties of a Mussulman aruused suspi- 
cion, and some ofTicials thought of puniahliqi 
hiro; 'but by pointing out to them their 9wn ne- 
giect of religious duties. Husain escaped pun- 
ishnieiit. Lal Husain was fortunale to have been 
born, to Itvc, and lo die uuring the reign of £m- 
penor Akbar whose fondness for n|4gtoiM men 
and eipeciaUy the Sufis was provorbtal. Akbar, 
it appears ftom the writingt of Oara SMkoh, knew 



Husain. Prince Oara writes: 'Prince Salim and 
this ladies of Emperor Akbar*s harem believed in 
his super natural powers and entertaioed re- 
spect for him.' 

The Tahqiqat-i-CIshti States that Prince 

(later Emperor) Salim was greatly attached to 
the Saint and appointed Bahar Khan, an officer, 
to record his daily doings. These records, which 
were regulär ly submitted for the perusal of the 
Prince, were tater on compiled together wlA die 
sayings of the saint and were named Baharia. 
The Baharia is said to be replete with incidents 
reiaiing lo the supernaturai power of the saint. 

Haviiig beconie a Sufi, Husain began 
preaching in public. A Brahman boy of 
Shahdara, a village acroas the Ravi, frequepted 
tliese religious seances and showed keea inter- 

est in his teachings. This attracted Ihe atten- 
tion of the saint. who soon became attached to 
the handsome yoiitli. This attachment devel- 
oped so much and io rapid ly that if on any day 
Madho Mied to come, Husain would wdk-ddwn 
to hi$ house. 

This sort of fi-ieadahip was not liked ^y 
the iMfents, who tried to disauadefheir son #Qm 

meeting Husain, but to no effect. Desirous ot . 
separating their child from the Sufi. they pro- 
posed to take him to the Ganges on a certain 
festival day. When N4adho informed the saint 
of his impending departure, he was muoh dia- 
tfesaed and begged the boy not to go with his 
parents Howevei, he promised Madho a bath 
in the Company of hi« parcots on the appointed 
day- 

Madho thereupon retiised to accompany 
his parents, who proceeded alone to Hardvar. 
After a few days, the saint aaked the «bny to 
close his eyes, and when he did so, llaidlM 

found himself on the banks of the Ganges along 
with his parents who had reached there by that 
time. After the bath, he discovered that he was 
bacli in his house at Shahdara. 

On their return the parents confirmed their 
son's siaMent fhat he Imtfaed witli Aom «■ 
thejipiponited day. This mimole, saysivadiliMi. 
so much imjNresaed Madba tlutt Jie renlinund 
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the Muhammad an failh and Decame a 
Mussujman. Anoiher story about Madho's con- 
version is that the attachment pf Husain for 
Madho was «fisagreeable to the parents and cre- 
ated sttspicion in the people's mind. 

But Husain, unrotndfui of all, would go to 
tlie boy's house when hc was prevented from 

visiting him. Very olien the parents would teil 
him that Madho was abscrtt and Hubain would 
return disappointed. ünc* day when he had been 
ipfused permisston to see the boy, he wallced 
down to his house for the second time. On rcMdi» 
ing the place he saw people weeping and wail- 
big. 

On inquiry, he was toid that Madho was 
dead. The Faqir laughed aloud and Walking to 
the dead body exclaimed : 'Get up, Madho, why 
du >üu sleep at this hour? Gel up and see i am 

'Witing for you.' Upon this, continues the story, 
Madho jumped on hts feet and followed Husain 
out öf his parenial house, never to return tbere 

' again. and became a Musalman. 

Bbth thesc versions of Madho's conver- 
sion are legendary and most probably untrue 
and of later origin, because how couid a Sut'i 
of Husain^s type who disregarded traditionai 
precepts convert his beloved Triend to Islam? 

• Secondly, since Madho did not change.his 
Hindu name, it is certain that.he was not con- 
yerted to Islam. 

To our mind the truth appears to hava been 
as follows: that Madho, convinced of Husain*s 

saintliness. was attached to him in the same 
manner as the saint was to him, and conse- 
quently. ignoring the rules of his own sucieiy, 
became his disciple and äte and.drank with his 
Spiritual guide. 

Such bdhaviour would surely have 
offehded the conservative Hindus who, 

on this account. exconimunicated him and 
• tu med him out of their social fold. Thus 

secluded, the unfortunate Madho had no 
'''cKoiee but f o go alkd live wfth hiS master 
'; m hi^ fi^ibnd Jiäd disciple. ThousaAds of 
' '4lüch' -adhcrents were unhesit-atingly 
'■gfveh'iy the Hindus to Islam and Madho 



no doubt aad been one of these forced 

converts . 

Madho later on was known as Shaikh 
Madho and his name came to be pretixed tu that 
pf the Saint, who to this day is known as Madho 
Lal Husain. The love of Husain for Madho was 
uniquc, and he did all that lay in his power to 
ptease the boy. 

Once. sceing his co-religionists celebrat- 
ing holi and being desirous of doing the same, 
he broughi sume gulat (pinkish-red powder) and 
threw it on Husain. Husain at once joined him 
in the fiin. Basant or the spring festival, like 
Holi, was also celebrated each year by Lal 
Husain to please Madho. 

Madho Lal Husain was held in great re- 
spect by the people, and the Hindus, though 
they seem to have turned Madho out of their 
fold, could not master their credulous beliefs in 
the supernaturai miracle-performing power of 
the saim and esteemed him just as much as their 
Muslim brethren. The author of Tazkira fixes 
the number of his followers as 90,000 . but other 
people, he says. believed the number of his 
faithfui to reach 1. 000,000. 

The same authority is responsible for the 
Statement that H usain 's ^uJ</a, sixteen in num- 
ber, are scatteied all over India. Four of thcae 
sixteen seau are calied Garibs or the poor, the 

other four are named Diwans or the ministers. 

Three are known as Khakis or the ash-smearers, 
and another four as Baihlavals. i.e. enlertain- 
ers. Nothing is said about the sixteenth. 

Husain indulged in wine, and probably it 
is due (o alcohol that he died althe agc of 53, a 
comparatively early age for a saint His death 
occurred inA.H. 1008 (A.D. lS93)atShahdara, 
where he was duly buried. A few years later, as 
predicted by the saint, the grave was swept 
away by an overtlow of the Ravi. Thereupon 
Madho exhumed the corpse and carried it to 
Baghbanpura, where it was buried with pomp- 
outformalities. 

, After his death, Madho was b u . i c d by h i s 
side. Latif describes the tomb as follows: The 
tomb is situated north of the viilage of 
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Baghbanpura. 1 here are signs of two tombs on 
a high piatform, one of Madlio and tiM otiwr of 
Lal Husain, the actual tonnl»! being in in Under- 
ground cbamber. 

The platfiMm is nirroimded by t wall with 
a gateway to the south. Between the piatform 

and Ihe surrounding wall is a space left for the 
üevotees tu go round ,-the plattbrm being lined 
on all sides with lattice-work of red stone. North 
of the enclosure Is a tower in which is reveren- 

tially kept the impression of the prophet*S feet 

(Qadam-i-Rusul) and lo the west is a mosque. 
This mosque was constructed by Mora, a Mu- 
hammadan wife of Ranjii Singh. 

Lal Husain appears to have had friendships 
among the holy men ofhis time. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Chajju Bhagat who, the traditlon 
says, called him Shah Husain for the first time. 
He met Ouni Aijun whenever he came to Lahore. 
We. howevcr, cannot find any historical evi- 
dcncc to Support the assertion of Baba Buddh 
Singh, who staies ihai when Arjun was compil- 
ing the Adi Cranth, Husain subroitted his verses 
to him for inspeetioa, but the Ouni, disapprov* 
iiig them, refbsed to insert them in the Grtmth. 

Husain's poetry, if we may l>e permitted to 
say so. is in no way inferior to that of many 
others found in the body of the Granth, nor 
would a free Sufi like Husain care to have his 
verses inserted in the boolc of a sect tben not 
so populär as it was to be after a few years. 

Husain*s Sufiism was of a peculiar type 
and presented a curious medley of Perslan and 

Indian Sufism. In his mystlc ideas and beliefs, 

1ie was more Indian than anytbing eise, but In 
his daily life he followed the style of the Per- 
slan Sufis. 

Husain has left no poetic works. His only 
woric is a number of kafis of a highly mystic 
type. 

His verse Is written is simple Panjabi, 
slightly overlaid with Persian and Arabic words. 

!t excels in expression of thought and has a clear 
flow. In its simplicity and effectiveness it is su- 
perior to Ibrahim Farid's Panjabi. it lacks the 
brilliancy of Urdu poetry but is remarlcabie for 



its just Proportion of words and powerfui sense 
of ihyma. Hia veiBlflcation is smoother, his simi- 
les more relevant, and hto words simpler but 
more effiective than tbose of Ibrahim« 

His poetry is of a Iota orthodox type Init b 

not as saturated with Indian thought as would 
be the poetry of Bulihe Shah. Like his character, 
his poetry is a curious mixture of Sufi, Indian, 
and foreign thought. The essential feature of 
bis poetry which strikes the reader is thtt H is 
highly pathetik and, Piercing the heart, create^ 
a mystic fwling. 

Husain's peculiarity of character is also 
reflecied in his poetry. He believes in fana but 
does not seem to accept the doctrine of ana'l- 
Haifq without which fana is not comprehensible. 
As we shall see presently, he speot hia llfi in 
search of the Beloved whom ke know t» bt 
present everywhere but whom he could not km, 

His excessive love for Madho also proves 

that he did not reach those heights which Buliha 
attained. Husain believed in the theory of kanoa» 

but on a rational Panjabi basis, as : 

Dunia to mar javana vatl na avana 

Jo kkki^taimNibhahnkiUa apanapavaim. 
(Prem the World one paits as dead not to telyni 
agahi; wliatever actions wrought (be) right or 
wrong, according to them he shall obiain.) 

Husain insists on good karmas so much 
that several of his poems are composed to ex- 
press that belief. For example: 

Tari sai rabba ve mai augan harl 

Mäbk aotya gunwmtia, tari $al rabba vt mal 

augan bari 

bheji si Jis bat nu piari ri soi mai bat bisari 
ral mil saiya dttf rangaya piari ri mai rahi 

kuari 

mai sai te parbat dar de. piari ri tuA kmm 
yieari kahg husain «oAe/lo ni tmaia b^b 

khuari. 

(Save. OmasterGod, me füll offaults; all friends 
possess qualities (good karmas), save me, fiill 
of faults. The objecl for which (I) was sent, O 
dear that ahme I ignored; gaihcring togetlier 
(Ibrspinnlng) my friends, O dear, have had thehr 
trousseauxdyed(for marriage) ; 1 am left unmai^ 
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ried (for not possessing a dowry). Of my master 
(God) the mountains are afraid, poor creature, 
wbat am 1 ? Husain says, O friends, without 
quilitiet there is but disasler.) 

Httiain believed in samsara. Thii beiief he 
•ppean to hive borrowed ftom the Sikhs, a ra- 
tional Bhagvat order founded at the end of the 
fifteenth Century by Nanak Dcv. The tbunder of 
this sect had endeavoured to bring samsara to 
the State of a science and, like tbe Ajivikas, pro- 
f^tsed Uiat the wheel of somsara contained 
eighty-four thousand Speeles of life, each of 
which in its turn possessed millions and mil- 
llons of others. But Husain falls tu have a clear 
grasp when he enters the details. His idea is 
vague. as: 

Vatt nahi avana bhoiiai maai 
«ft vor/ ve/a dir vor/ da 

Is caupat de caurasi khanne 
jug vicharc mil coia khadt 
ki Jana ki pausi da. 

(Soui) has not to come again (as human being), 
O iahocem miDther, this tum of time (human 
birth) Uonly for this tum (lifo) ; this chessboard 
(samsara) comprises eighty-four Squares (spe- 
cies) ; once separaied after sufferings (of 84 
Speeles) Is unlon (in God); what do I know that 
which (soul) obtains (after death In present 

. Below is an exquisite example in pathetic, 
soui«stirring ^rds of the sufferings of Shah 
Husain's sout separated from the Universal 

Soul: 

Diird vichore da hat ni nioi kehnu akkha 
sula mar divani kiiti birahu pia khial, ni mai 
kehnu akkha 

jangal jangal pMra dhudedi aj€ na aya 
mahtval. ni mai kehnu akkha 
• MuUian dhue shaka valaJaphoUi ta iai, ni 

mai kehnu akkha 

kßhe husain faqir rabbana, vekh nimania da 

M. ni mai ke/um akkha. 

(The Störy of die pain of Separation, O lo whom 

' dialllnamte.thesepangshavemadememad, 
this Separation is inmythought ; from jangal to 
jangal I roam searching, yet my Mahival has not 
come. The smouidering fite has black ilamc. 
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whenever I stir (it). I sec the Lal ; says Shah 
Husain, God's faqir, behold the lotof the humble 

ones. ) 

Husain explained the reason of his ecstaiic 
dancing which was against the precepts of the 
established Mussulman beliefs and perhaps 
against the injunctions of the Qtar'an also: 

Shak gia beshaki hoi ta mai augaa nacd IM 
Je shahu nal matjhiuttor pava sada suhogan 

sacci ha 

jhuthe da muh kala hoya ashak di gall sacci 
Hai 

shak gia beshaki hoi ta mai augan nacci ha. 
(The doubt has vanished and doubtlessness is 
established, therefore i, devoid of qualities. 
dancc. I f 1 play (thus) with the Beloved I am ever 
a happy woman. The liar*s face (he who ae- 
cused) has been blackened and the lover*s 
suik ment has been proved true ; beeause the 
doubl has vanished and doubtlessness is es- 
tablished, therefore 1, devoid orqitalltics,dance.) 
Here is a kafi in which Shah Husaiti dc- 
scribes, in a short but forcefui manner, the sar- 
casm of the public about his unique ways, and 
expresses his determination to continue his 
search for the divine Beloved: 

Rabba mere augan citt na dhari 

augan hart ko gun nai andaro fazal kari 

dunia valia nu dunia da mana nanga nu nan^ 

loi 

na ast nang na dunia vale sanu hass dijani 
kani 

kahe Husain fakir sai da sadi dadhe nal bani. 
(O God do not mind my faults ; füll of faulls (I) 
without quallty;- from within show compassion 
(eniightenment). Totheworidly the prideof the 
World, to the recluse renunciation is a cover. 
Neither a recluse I norworldly (therefore) who- 
soever laughs at me; says Shah Husain, God's 
faqir, my friendship is made with the Terrible 
One(Güd)). 
It appears that Husain never attained the 
stage of Union« He ever longed to meet God and 
merge himsetf in Hirn. The senttment that his 
Beloved was separated from him by his own Il- 
lusion or ii'.norance so much overpowered his 
soul that he sang of his pains of Separation in a 
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wonderfully touching manner. This pathos has 
a very lasting effect on the mind of the reader. 
No other Sufi can beat Husain in this respect. 

Here. we give one sucli poem: 

Sajjan bin rata hoia vaääia 

mos jhare jhar pinjar Hoya kankan geia haddiq 

ishk chapaya chappda nahi birho tanava 

gaddia 

rajlni jo^i mai jogiani, mai ke karcinuldiu 
kuhe shah ^husain fakir sai da lere daman 
laggeia. 

(Without the firiend the nigHts have become 
longer, my flesh has Allen, my body has be- 
come a skeleton and (Üioi) my bones rattle 
against each other; love can never be kcpt 
hiddcn, when Separation has piiched its camp 
; Rajha is a Yogi and I bis Yogin, what has he 
done upto me ? Says Shah Husain, God*s faqir, 
I have held Your skirt) 

The following is a true example of Shah 

Husain's love for intoxicating things. He prays 
to God to grant him these along with wisdom 
and contemplation. It clearly shows (hat he was 
a pleasure-loving Sutl : 

Jeti Jeii dunia ram Ji tere kolau mangdi 
kunda dei sota dei kotthi dei bhang di 
saß dei mirca dei be minti dei rang di 
posat dei bati dei cati dei khand dt 
gian dei dhian dei mahima saJhu sang di 
shah husain fakir sai da ehi dtiai maiang di. 
(All the World (peopie), O Rama begs from you. 
Give the kunda and sota and a Chamber (füll) of 
bhang; gi^^ i1k . loth and black pepper and 
measureless colüur, give poppy and the cup 
and a cati ofsuear: eive wisdom and contempla- 
tion and ihc honour ot sadhus, Company (saysj 
Shah Husain, the faqir of God. this isthe request 
ofa faqir.) 

Such was Husain, the unusual Sufi, who 
lived in the hopes of mceting his departed Be- 

loved. hut who utili/cJ the period of waiting in 

drinking v. ine and bhang. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zainul Ab&^xvi, AktariHazrat iFaixi(Urdu). 

Lalculla. 1955. 
Pir Muhammad Shattari. Risalat-us Shuhada (Text 

and ils abridged translalion by G.H. Damant, pub« 



lished inJASB. 1874. 
Ali Muhummad Khan ßahadur, Mir'at-i Ahmaäi, 

Supplement. Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Singh. Mamic Myslicism in /ndla^ Delhi, 1997. 

. Islamic Hentage in Kashmir^ Srinagar,i999. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. III, 

Panjab Univcrsily MS. No. 374, Folios 2-14, 743. 

Kafia shah Hvaain, a small brochure contaiiiing 21 

kafls. publishcd at LahorC. 
Ihilnirid. bv Bahar Khan 

Haiinfat'ul-Juqara contains an account of Shah Hu- 
sain. 

Talujiqai-i-Cishti by Nur Ahmad Cishti. 
Tazkira-A-wliya-i-Hind by Mirza Muhammad of • 

Delhi 3 vulumes. 
Hasaitai'ui'arlfin by Mauivi Muhammad Umar Khan 

an Urdu rendering ol the Persian werk Hasanal- 

ul-anfni of fTincti Dara Shikoh. gives an account 

üfShah llLaaiii. 
Syed Muhammad Latif. History of Lxihore. 

Buddh Singh. Hans Co'^ 

Yad-i 'ijhigan anoUuM biograph> of saints, COntainS 
a few pagcii un H usain s lile. . . . ^ 

Husamud-Din ManikPuri, Shaikb 

(d.l477 A.D.) 

Husamud-Din Manik Puri hailed from Qaza, 
the district of Purnea in Bihar. He was Kha.lifa 
of Nurud-Din Qutb-i-Alam of Bengal. His 
breechings have been collected in the 

Raßque Arafin He advocated a strict sto- 
icism and disciplinc in order to claim the 
cloak of Spiritual succession {Khirqa-i- 
Khilafai). He observed the vow of fast for 
seven long years continually. 

After the completion of this ftst, hte mis- 
sionary career began. He was very finnous in 

Bengal and Bihar. The Sufi Order established 

by him is called llusamiya order, lle was active 
in North Bengal and paitly in Bihar. He died at 
Manikpur (Purnea) in 1477 A.D. 

Further Reading 

üevuan-e-Waisi (in Persian ), Caicutta. 1898. 

Maulana Zninol Abedin, Akiari Hasrdt IKifof (Ufdu). 
Calcuna. 1955 

Pir Muhammad Sliattari. Risulat-iis Shuliada (lexl 
and its abridged translalion by ü.H. Damani. pub- 
lishcd in .//I5A 1874. 

All Muhammad Khan Bahadur. Mir'at-i Ahmadl, 
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Supplement. Ban da, 1930. 
N. K Singh. Islanuc Myslicism in India, Delhi. 1997. 

. Mamie Htrilage ttt Kashmir, Srinatw,l999. 

Encyclopaedia ofMam, Vol. III. 
Tarikh Barahf;awan. Calciilta. 1978. 
Taxkira-i Auliya Hind. Part III. 
Tukini-i-Aiiliya HInd, Part II. 

Husamu*d-Dfn, Maulana 

(14th Century) 

Maulana Husamu'd-Oin of Multan was an 
emimiit kkalifia of Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din. A 
sehohir wiro had mastered the Mläaya, he kaew 

the /hyo al'-Ulum of Ghazali and the Qutu'l- 
Qulub of Abu Talib Makki in yreat derail. He 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return 
stayed in the Kilukhari mosque. Shaikb 
Nizaimi'd-Diii Icanitof hlt arrival, and sent liim 
his prayer caqpet, indicating that he should be 
visiied munediately. 

At their meeting. Shaildi Niiaimi'd-Din, 

knowing that the Maulana had made a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. told him that it was worthwhile 
to make two pilgrimages, one for the hajj and 
the other to visit the tomb of the Prophet, rather 
than Gombining the two purposes. The remarfc 
pronqNed tha Maalma to make a liirther pilgrim- 
age to Medina, which he began the day afker 
the conversation. 

Husamu'd-Din Multani lived in a thatched 
hut without servants. He was man icd and had a 
family. Considering, himself merely a huinbte 
Mtf//a, he feit he was onworthy to use the title 
of Shaikh. On his Initiation as one of Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-Din's khalifas the Maulana requested 
his pir 's permission to leave Delhi and wilh- 
draw to a lonely place by the river. 

ihe Shaikh. however. replied that he 
wouid bcmnic too famous it he did this, and 
peopie vvuuld ttock to see him. To his 
disciple*s question regardingthe efRcacy of 
aceepting loans while awaitlng^lvA«. the 
Shaikh answered that the only two pretextf; 
on which loans could be accepted were the 
maintcnance of one's family and the enter- 
tainment of travellers. 
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He added. however. the loan seeking and 
repayment distin heJ the sniritiial routine of a 
dervish and that a irue ascetic should be totally 
unconceraed with financial matters. Begging 
should not be pursued by a dervish and Shaflch 
Nizamu'd-Din Auliya. listed two ways of seek- 
ing alms. both he believed to be unworthy of an 
ascetic, particularly the second. The first was 
begging from door to door, the second involved 
a withdrawal ftom the world but a continued 
mental occupation with the attainment of gifts. 

On an occasion when Maulana Husamu'd- 
Din of Multan asked his pir wfaat course should 

be pursued when requested to perform miracles, 
the Shaikh's reply was concise: 'A miracle 
means that one remains steadfast at God's door. 
If you remain firm of your path, why do you 
seek miracles?* 

The Khairu'l'M<Oaiis featurod a detailed 
account of some of the teachings of Shaikh 

Nizamu*d-Din to his eminent disciples, amongst 
whom was Maulana Husamud-Din Multano 
Maulana Jamalu'd-Din Nusratkhani and 
Maulana Sharafii*d-D in werc in the Company of 
the Shaikh when he leaned towards Maulana 
Husamu*d-Oin and stated: *lf one fasts all day 
and prays the entire night, he does the same as 
a widow; concentration on God «hich has en- 
abled holymen to reach Him is something eise 
altogether.' He refused to explain further, but 
promised to do so on another occasion. 

About six months later, Maulana 
Hasamu*d-Din and the above-mentloned sufis 

were gathered around their pir. At that time 
Muhammad Katib. a hajih. or a chamberlain, of 
Sultan "Ala'u'd-Din Khalji and also a disciple. 
camc to the Shaikh. kissed the ground before 
him and sat down. Afterwards the chamberlain 
informed the Shaikh that he himself was a mem- 
ber of the court and that the Sultan had distrib- 
uted large sums of money to the poor. 

Tiie Shaikh questioned his disciples on the 
supcrior nature ofcithcr the Sultan s charity to 
his peopie or the fulfillment of a promise. and 
they all agreed on the latter. Shaikh Nizamu*d- 
Din then related six conditions which pröduced 
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a concentration on God, making tt possible for 

a sufi to realize his goal. 

1. One should retire to a lonely cell and leave it 
for neither Company nor change. 

2. One should always exist in u >>iate of perform- 
ing wuzu (abiutions). One nwy sleq> when 
necesaary but on rising immediately perfonn 
wuzu again. 

3. Perpetual fasting should be observed 

4 With the exception of zikr^ constant silence 
should be practiseü. 

5. ZUcr should be continually recited at tfae same 
time as a reeollection in die beert of the pres- 
ence of one's pir. 

6, One should expel every tfaought except that of 
God. 

In 1 327, along widi other *ulania* and sufis, 

Maulana Husamu*d-Din was selected by Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for transference to 
Oaulatabad, and from there he left for Gujarat 
where he died. 

The circumsiances under which Maulana 
Fakhru'd-Din Zarradi became atsociated wIth 
Sbaikb Nizaniu*d-din are reminiscent ofthose 
connected with Maulana Shamsu*d-Din Yahya. 
Fakhrii'd-Din was a native of Samana and mi- 
grated to Delhi to further his education. He be- 
came a Student of Maulana Fakhru'd-Oin of 
Hansi who taught him the Hidaya, a work on 
Sunni juriaprudence. 

Like other students preparing to become 
'tUim, Fäkhru'd-Din Zarradi had little fiith in 
sufism and apoke disparagingly of the Chishti 
sage, Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Au!i\a' Shaikh 
Nasiru'd-Din, a class - mate of zarradi. and a 
disciple of Shaikh Nuamu'd-Din, pcrsuadod him 
to Visit the great Shaikh. After anMntellectual 
discussion involving difflculties associated wIth 
the Hidaya which his teacher, Maulans 
Fakhru'd-Din. had failed to clarify. Zarradi was 
awed by the ease with which Shaikh Nizamu'd- 
Din Auliya' dcali with the problems. Although, 
engaged to be married. Maiulana Fakhru*d*Din 
Zarradi shaved his head, adopted celibacy and 
become a foUower of the Shaikh. 

The Maulana rented a house in front of 



the jama'ai-khana where he was close to his 
pir Although most of his time was spent in 
prayer. Maulana Zarradi's fame as a scholar 
spread to baghdad. When Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din 
died, he retired to the banks of the Jamna, neir 
a place where Firuz Shah was to bulld a pälace. 
He later moved to the Hauz-i Khass aide of the 
river, but much of his time was spent travelling 
to the lombs of his spiritual ancostors in Ajmer 
and Ajodhan. When in üclhi lic uvveil in the 
hüls surrounding the city. 

The foilowing is an accuunt of the conflict 
between Maulana Zarradi and Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, from the Siyaru'l- 
Auilya. 

In the days when Sultan Muhammad bin 

Tughluq was scnding people from Delhi to 
Daulatabad ( 1 326-27 ) and th<" intcndcd to scize 
Turkistan and Khurasan and liquidale the de- 
scendants of Chingiz Khan, he summoned all 
the sadrs (religious dignitaries) and other dis- 
tinguished residents of Delhi and its environs 
to the court. He ordercd spleiided bcirgahs 
(tents) to be erected and to place in them pul- 
pits so that he himself might prompt people to 
jihad. 

1 he Sultan summoned Mauiana i akhru d- 
Din Zarradi. Maulana Shamsu*d-Din Yahya and 
Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud Chiragb-i Delhi. 
Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din Dabir, a disciple of Shiakh 
Nizamii'd-Din Auliya' and a Student of Maulana 
Zarradi arranged it so that the Maulana could 
meet the Suliau betöre the arrival of the others. 

The Maulana did not wish to see the Sul- 
tan as he used to' say that he could see his head 
rolling before the court; He was determined not 

tocompromise, and believedthatdeathwasim- 

minent. When the Maulana saw the Sultan, 
Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din took the fornier's shoes. 
put them under his arms and stood behind him 
in the manner of a servant. 

The Sultan sought the Maulans's coop* 
eration fai his seheme of annibilating the descen- 
dants of Chingiz. The Maulana said 'God Will- 
ing' The Sultan replied: 'These wordsexpress 
doubt.' The Maulana said: 'Only these words 
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are used for actions relating to the future.' The 
Sultan was annoyed. but asked the Maulana to 
counsel him. The Maulana answered: Suppress 
your anger.' The Sultan asked what was meant 
by anger. The Maulana replied that beastly an- 
ger and signs of ferocity were apparent from 
thcSultan's forehead. The Sultan, however, re- 
mained sileni. Hc ordered the nieals to be served, 

Boih the Sultan and the Maulana beuan to 
eat from the same place but it was clear that the 
Maulana did not like to eat with his ruler. To 
increase the Maulana*s resentment, the Sultan 
kept serving him roeat which he was un Willing 
\n eat After the meal was over. Maulana 
Shanisird-Din Yahya and Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
were summoned. On the depariure ot all three 
the Sultan offered each a woolen garment and a 
purse of tankas. Maulana Shamsu*d-Oin and 
Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din took the gifts and dcpartcd. 
Shaikh Q)utbu'd-Din Dabir knew Maulana 
Zarradi vvould not accept the LMfis, so he him- 
selt took them and the meeiing cuncluded peace- 
flilly. 

The Sultan became indignant at Shaikh 
Qutbu*d-Din*s behaviour but the latter replied 
that Maulana Zarradi was hIs teacher and his 

preceptor's khalifa, therefore it was in keeping 
for him to carry the Maulana's shoes on his 
head. The Sultan ordered him to give up such 
blasphemous beliefs or he would be kilied» but 
Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din did not filter from his duty 
of Service to his teachers. Ikhtisan Dabir and 
men like him vvould involve Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din 
Dabir in discussion in order to harass him, but 
he always repay cd them in the same manner. 

The dangers of being a sufi unwiüing to 
bend lo the whims of his temporal lord coniin- 
ued for Fakhru*d-Din Zarradi even after he fi- 
naliy moved to Daulatabad about 1327. There 
his keen desire to undertake a pilgrimage to 
Mecca became overwhelming. He discussed his 
proposed journey with the Sadr-i Jahan Qazi 
Kamalu d-Din, who was both a relative and a 
fonner fellow Student. 

The Qazi advised htm of the dangers of 
embarking on a hajj without the permission of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq who was unlikely to 



permit it as he had ordained ihai all leading sufis 
and 'ulama' remain in Daulatabad. Amir 
Khwurd's father, however. advised him to keep 
his plan secret. Maulana Fakhru*d-Din achieved 
his ambition to go to Mecca after visiting 
Pethwan for his nephew's wedding. 

On the Journey from Mecca, he visited 
Baghdad uhcre he recei\ed a warm reception 
from its holymen. Ile remained there for some- 
time and continued ihe study o\' Huüts. becom* 
ing the acknowledged authority in that field. 
On the retum journey to Daulatabad his ship, 
overloaded with pilgrims, sank and Maulana 
Fakhru'd-Oin was drowned. 
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Husamu^d-Din, Shaikh 
(d. 1449/50 A.D.) 

Shaikh Husamu*d-Din compared the world 
with the shadow and the world of the future 
with the sun. If one moved towards a shadow it 
could never be caught, but if one moved to- 
wards the sun, the shadow followed. He advised 
his disciples to mix with everyone and quarrel 
with no one. After his Initiation, a disciple 
should not associate with his former rivals for 
they were likely to mislead him. 

A iruly übedient disciple was like a white 
paich on a garment of the same colour. When 
the garment was washed. the patch also became 
white and this symbolized the fisct that what- 

ever divine grace was received by the pir, the 
disciple also shared. A disciple who did not 
obey his pir received no blessings, was a dis- 
ciple in name only and could be likened to a 
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black patch on a white garment. The Shaikh died 

10 853/1449-50. 

Of Shaikh Husamu'd-Din's discipics. three 
are well known. Shaikh Kamal alias Shaikh Kalu. 
was a niosl dedicaied sutT and died at Kara. 
about forty-one miles west of Allahabad. I he 
second, Shah Saidu, was a government servant 
during his early years. Impelied by the ecstatic 
urge, he gave away his entire property and bc- 
came a khalija of Shaikh Husamu'd-Din. 

Dressed in his khirqa he visited che giri 
he had loved and told her he had decided lo 
become a dervish, so in order to become his 
wife she also adopted a life of poverty. The dep- 
rtvations shared by Shah Saidu, his Spiritual 
teacher, and a co-disciple, named Raji Hamid 
Shah. were extreme. At onc time their entire cloth- 
ing amounted to one quilted gown. 

Dividing the garment into three porfions 
Shaikh Husamu'd-Din Manikpuri gave !he lip- 
per and luwer parts to the disciples and vvrapped 
himself with the cotton threads. En roule to the 
Jami'mosque« the trio were presented with a 
parcel of sweetmeats. Taking the leaves in which 
the food uns wrappcd. Shaikh Hiisamu'(i-Din 
plated iheni on his head so it woiild not be bare 
in the mosque. Shaikh Saidu was buried in 
Pathpur Hanswa, a town between Kanpur and 
Allahabad. 

Raji Hamid Shah*s ancestors were 
Saiyids from Gardiz and arrived in Delhi dur- 
ing the reign of Sultan Shamsu'd-Din 

Iltutmish. They received the title 'Raji' from 
the Muslim communit) becausc they came 
trom a long line of saintly and learned men. 
In his youth Raji Hamid Shah was a soldier, 
bttt later he became a disciple of Shaikh 
Husamu*d-Din Manikpuri. 

His seif mortiflcation helped purify his in- 
ner soul and confirmed him in his mysiical con- 
ccntration. Althoiigh. he had not received a high 
education, eminent scholars were increasingly 
drawn to his discipleship. For some time, he lived 
at Jaunpur but later he retired to Manikpur 
where he died. The date of his death is not au- 
thoritatively known. 
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Hussein. Shah 

(1538A.D. — 1599A.D.) 

Shah Hussa in is the next important poet 
after Farid Sani u\ the chronological order of 
the Panjabi Vedantic Sufl poets. He was born at 
Uhore in I S3S AD and lived there tili his death 
in 1 599 AD. His grandfatKer Kalhas was a Hindu. 
His father Usman was a weaver by profession. 

Shah Hussain was a disciple of Shah Bahlol 

Daryai. He look to Malamativa practices and 
shaved clean his head. moustaches and beard. 
He used to lake bhang and roamed in the bazars 
in intoxieation. 

Farid Sani introduced into Panjabi Suüsm 
Hindu pantheism and wifely devotion. Through 
Shah Huasaln a few more elemenu from Hindu 
System ofBhaktipermeated into Panjabi Sufism. 

These are the concept of God as Redeemer of 
the Sinful. ihe idea of world drama as a sport of 
God, the practice of atiaining steady mind and 
remembering God by Hindu names. Shah Hus- 
sein is almost a Hindu saint in his belieft. 

Shah Hussain is a link between SheiMi Farid 
and Bulleh Shah. He developed the plant of 

sufism which was sown by Sheikh Farid. He sang 
the songs of love. dejection. devotion and Sepa- 
ration. Sense of Separation in the poetry of Shah 
Hussain is so deep-rooted that it moves the 
hearts of readers. Sliah Hussain transformed tbe 
entire spirit of sufi poetry in the Fai\jabi Iheni- 
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ture. He broadened iUtphere from mere philo- 
sophical sufism to eneompass the whole gamut 

of man's feclings. 

To sacrifice life for the sake of heloved is 
the real religion, according to Shah Hussain. 
Without beioved even the night seems to be 
very long. 

He narrates nights are long in lover's sepa- 
rationv l>o<ly lias been reduced to skeleton, even 
bones are cnicking..J could not concede my love 
by all my efforts. Separation has been rooted 
deep in my nervcs Lover is that Yogi who has 
made nie ascetic. his love has made me so inad. 

Shah Hiissain's verse Stands as a clear 
proof of almost compiete victory of indian 
Bbakti thought-over the Ijadic Snfism. But for 
one poittt diat Shah Hoanin does ^not bdleve 

in the doctrine of transmigration of soul, htt 
verse presents hini as a Hindu Bhakta. His verse 
indicates that the influence of the Hindu 
thought was at the highest peak at his time. 

Shah Hussain accepted influence of Indian 
Bhakti thought through the compositions of 
Kabii- as well as of other important Bhakti Utera- 
tllVe. Kabir had already earned much name in 
that period and his uorks were the source of 
inspiration for the liberal minded Sufis of north- 
ern india. He speaks abundaniiy in the compo- 
sitions of Shah Hussain through his similes, 
metaphors, termtnology and ideas. 

' The poetic illustratiön of agony caused by 
Separation from God on the llnes of the virahini 
(separated) gopies of Bhagavat cult, the refer- 
ences of Sanval and Sham Sundra of Bindraban 
and ideas like khcJana ( playing of rasa lila) dis- 
cern the influence of Vaishnava vedantic Bhakti 
poets». «^o weipe exercising great influence in 
the period of Shah Itussaihl Contrary to the Ijadist 
Sufis who instilt fear of death, Shah Hussain 
SUggests a way to eradicate this fear: 

Jmhan merashahu riilniin linhan na hinii Jam Ja. 

(Those who have pleased my üod, need not fear 

the Angel of Death). ' 

To eradicate the fear öf death is the aim of 
Hinduism'oft 'repeated by Indian Bhalctas like 
Kabtr. Singingof glory'öf God asthe Redeemer 



of the StnfuI is the Hindu doctrine adopted by 
Shah Hussain. He prays to God not to ccist 
glance on his sins and faults as he is admittcdly 
sinful. As God is the Redeemer of the Sinful, he 
is fully qualified to be redeemed by God : 
Augunihari nun ko gunu nethin: 
BakhsM k<wain tan main chhuttian. 
Je Inn na-ar miher äi bhalen, 
Charhi chauhare inain siiflian 
Rahbau mere aiifsiini chll na Jliarin. 
Aii^uniari nun ko \iiin nahin Inn hm ^nh hhari. 

The efficaciousness of Satsang (the 
Company of Godly persons) has also been 
admitted by Shah Hussain. The Muslims and 
the Sufis believe that the soul is biiried 
along wiih the body in die L-rave. The In- 
dian view is that the soul leaves the body 
and flies kway like a bird. Shah Hussain 
though believ«s that the ruh (soul) is bur> 
ied along with the body and it goes to God 
througli ihc gatc of the gra ve yet iindc the 
influence of Hunduism. he commeiMs on the 
death ihat the bhaur (black bec, a symbol 
for the soul) flies away from the body: 

Piar€ tat kia bharvasa dam da; , 

Udia bhaur thta pardai, 

agge rahu agam da, 

A few examples are given below in which 
Shah Hussain has borrowed ideas from Kabir : 
Shah Hussain: 

^ichhure lan man bahur na mela, 
Jiun taruvar tutte pat. 

(As the leaves after once Alling from the tree, 
never go back to it, similarly the seif of man, 
after once leaving the body, never comes back 

to it.) 
Kabin 

Fat Jharanta yun hohe, suno tarww ban rai; 
Ab ke bichhure na mite, pari hain dur hi Jai. 
(The falling leaves wMnss to the tree. "We 
have now been separated and hereafter we will 
not meet again.") 
Shah Hussain : 

Jai ghat ai vasia mmra piara, 
Uththt duja nahin samanvada. 
(In my heart, wherein God dwell$,no other thing 
can.getin.) 
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Kabir: 

Chakhii chiihi.' prem rasa rakho chaheman: 
Ek iiiiyan iiicii äo kharag dckhu suini na kan 
(Thou wantest to enjoy the pleasure ot love on 
the one hand and to maiiittiin thy I-ness on the 
other. I have never heard or seen two swords in 
a sheath.) 

Shah Hussain : 

Man chahe nnihhooh ko. tan chahc sukh chain; 
Do ruje ki sidh men kaise bann Hussuin. 
Tainu Sahn tuü ghvnghat keha. 
(Thou shouldst remove the veil fiom the face 
and see the Beloved, tiiy Husband.) 

Kabir: 

Ghaiinghal ka pal khol tohe pia mtlenge 
(Remove Ihe veil, ihuu wilt see the Husbuitd.) 
ShahHiitMUi: 

Mal pita bhai sut banlta, naii na kai Janda. 
(Motlier. father, brothers, sons or wife, nobody 
\\ ou id accompany thee to God.) 

Kabir : 

Mala pita lok sut banita. anl na chale sanga. 

(Mother, father, sons wifie or the others, none 

accompanieth the man to God.) 
Shah Hussaia: 

Zahri naga phirani vich galian. Jehri shahu 

lari laggi su bachchi. 

Kahe Hussain suhagani sai, 

jo giltkin vandi tiaekehi. 

(The venomous snakes ramble in the streets, 

Only they will be saved from them who take 

refugewithGod.) 
Kabir: 

Saipani sorpatii kia ludtau bhai; 
Jin sach pacfiania, ttn sarpani khai. 

(The female serpent (Muya) haih billen every 
bociy in the worlcJ and taken its seot in the 
hearls: Kabir urgelh bis followcrs not to f\.'ar 
the serpent. After realizing (Jod, theseekercan 
devour up the serpent aven.) 
Kabir kamani kati nagani, line lok majharl: 
Rom sanehi ubare, lükhai Utaye kari. 
(Ike Maya is like a black female serpent. 
sayeth Kabir Only the lovers of Raina can 
escape its deadly \ enum.) 

Shah Hussain's idea of likening himseif to 
a bitch to express humüity and complete sur- 
render to God is also a borrowing from Kabir. 



Farld's a very few verses show pantheis- 

tic colour. but Shah Hussain's every line is im- 
bued with pantheism. On the Vedantic lines he 
declares that One has appeared as many: 

Ape ek unek kahavai. sahib hat bahu rangi. 

(The One has appeared in many forms and 
coiours. He is of innumerable colours.) 
Asan andar bahar lal lud. 
(We have God inside us as well as outsidt«) 

Taue p§te ikko sular, didio bkao na Jrnm. " 

[Whether warp or woof. it is the same cotton 

thread {in the cloth) I do not see anythingelse. 
(The universe may bc ot niany Ibrms. but itisali 
God and thcre is no other exccpt Hirn.) 

He draws pictures of his communion and 
Separation on the canvtaaof puitheiMS* Wifeiy 
devotion implies oneness of essence Md tht 

seeker Claims oneness in the State of eommUD* 

ion. Shah Hussian describes the beings as the 
branches ot üic Divinc True. God is a trec and 
the individuals are the branches and the leavus: 

Sabhe saiuvaiion koi iki birakh dian daltan, 

As the essence of the tree is pervading in 
each and every branch. similarly divine essence 
is pervading in each and every being. Deciaring 
the individuals as the many forms of God, he 
says, God is the Provider as well as the Con« 
sumen 

Tuhin data ttdiUi bhi^ata. 

It is He Who as a man and other beingi 
consume what is provided by Hirn as God The 
pitchers may be many, but the waier that is con* 
tained in them is one ^nd ihe same. He doei not 
denounce even the M|jMit. He appreclatta md 
loves even the M^az of the Realhy. Ue wgß$ lo 
realize the Reality in tht heart and recommen<to 
at the same time to apprccitte Ihe beaiiQf M 
manifestcd in the universe: 

Nahiin haqiqalghin müaii, doven galian cMud 

na bahu ve. 

All that is hidden as well as apparent is 
God and that it is all God that ii inside us §« 
well as outside. Tbere ii no other existence : 

Andar bahar ikka MdH tkka dilbar sM ^mli 

ravia, Ditfa nahin kadabi. 
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Anüar Inn huin hahar lim hain rom rom vich lun. 
Tun hüll} luna um hain hana sahhkuchh mei n iiin. 

In this way. Shah Hussain is unambigu- 
ously a pantheist of essence. 

There are a number ot utterances which 
hint at dualism of seif and non-self, mind and 
body, the divine etement and ihe structure of 
bones and flesh and God and non>God. In this 
regard. an explanation would be necessary. Ac- 
cording tu Monism of Vedanta the material as- 
pect ot' the universe is also God. It also ema- 
Mtes from God In essence but proceeds in a 
diffisrent process. The apparent dualism is of 
ignorance. 

Shah Hussain was not a philosopher, but 
a practicant. A suHk is concerned with his im- 
mediate seif and its identity with the essence of 
God. His poetry lacks expression of unitive ex- 
periences in the multiplicity of the universe as 
well as in good and evil. However, there is no 
dottbt about his belief that God*s essence is 
prescnt in every body. 

A perfect Vedanttst Sufi is he who realizes 
God in His both the aspects-Transcendental as 
well as Immanent. Shah Hussain. though be- 
lieves in the immanence of God, yet his object 
of altaimiient is the Tranacendental God. His 
Tninscendental God is not Absolute or Higher 
God. but is Personal and Lower. Higher God is 
indescribable and has no attributes. But the at- 
tributes which Shah Hussain's God possesses 
are of Transcendentai God. He ts immanent in 
eneiice In the sensc that the extstence has ema- 
nated tnm Hin, Kke the branches of a tree. 

The attributes through which his God gov- 
ems the universe are the possessions of the 

Transcendentai God. God as the Creator, the 
Omnipotent, the Controller and the Supreme Will 
is Transcendentai. Even after the reairzation of 
God or becoming one with Hirn, no lover can 
Claim to hnve possessed the powers of Tran- 
scendenul God. 

He may realize the infiniteness of His at- 
tributes, but cannot possess any of them in the 
infinite degree. When it is said that God sees 
through the eyes of His devotees, hears 



through their cars. and acts through Iheir 
hands. it purports only that the devotees real- 
ize that their own will is so insigniticant that 
whatever they do, do under the will of God. 

Shah Hussain's God is. thus, Transcenden- 
tai and He inflames the fire of love in the heart 
of man. He sometimes is displeased with him 

and leaves him alone. He sends messages of 
love 10 him. He knows the pitiable condition of 
the devotee. He shows gracc and redeems him. 
may he be a sinAil. He has a will to govern the 
universe in the way He liices. 

He inflames love in the heart of man out of 
His grace and not out of necessity. He vouch* 

safes His Vision only out of His Grace. Shah 
Hussain developed love with the Carefree Be- 
loved. It is the descended existence which need 
for life the Higher Existence and not vice versa. 

Shah Hussain's God is not confined in the 
boundaries of Islamic mythology. He ascends 
to the supramythological level and remembers 
God with Hindu names like Rama, Hari, Sanval 
and Krishna also: 

Saavai di main bandi bar^, Sanvai mainäa 

sai 

Sone da kol tupahri chhaje Hart binu Jani 
masan 

Kadi Ulk Rom samar Jindu nl. 

He becomes Jogan of Kanha of BindratMinand 
loves Sanval of gopis..He describes the es- 
sence ot'Güd as light. 

There is a striking shift of emphasis in the 
worksof Shah Hussain. U the dominating char- 
acteristic of Parid Sani*s compositions is fear of 
death and hell, that of Shah Hussain*s works Is 

love. Shah Hussain presents very rarely any 
hon ible descriptions of hell or God's wrath. His 
reterences to death are so normal as to simply 
urge the man lo utilise the time of life, which is 
fleeting like anything and bringing the death 
ncarer and nearer. According to Shah Hussain 
love is n supreme means to attain God, even 
superior to fear of God. 

Farid urges to remember God's name and 
to do good deeds. By good deeds he means the 
Performance of religious obligatories and hon- 
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est aiid swcet bcliuviour lowards otliers. But. 
for Sliah Hussaui goüd dccds include only love 
witb God, which consisis in remcmoenag God 
and remainiiig absorbed in Him allthe tjme. He 
says that religious obligatories are for those 
who have noi yet lit the fire of love in llieir 
liearts. 

The Performance of religious obligatories 
is a poor Substitute of love for those whose 
heurts liuve been lit wiih tiie fire of (ove. Love 
makes a man so mad and intexicated that he cah- 
not perform the mechfuiical processe^ of the 
rituals. The fire of love causes afflictions to Shah 
Hussain. 

His love with God is not new, but is eter- 
nal since the time his seif got separated from 
Him. All tliesc views are traditional. bui Shah 
Hussain is tiic first who has discussed them in 
the Paiyabi poetry. However, his personal expe- 
riences of love reflect both the states of com- 
munion as well as Separation. 

'Shah Hussain's mystical experiences are 
limited to internal union only. The Uiutive expe- 

rience in the external muitiplicity is not found 
in his poetry. In the first experience of commun- 
ion, he realizes that it is all God and that he 
does not exist at all: 

Main nahin sabh tun. 
Fana^of seif is the first stage of commimion. He 
pierces the veil of ignorance and sees the Vi- 
sion of the Beloved direci: 

Paruda .par duho ne priiam, äui mue sabh 
■ fMwhcHi 

• He meets the Beloved in the Compound of 
htf.hcart which appears pompoufand illumi- 
nated due to the Effulgence of His presence. 

The essence of the Beloved is iight: 

Tusin ral mil dehn mumarakhan, mefa sohana 

sajan ghari ata hi. 

Vehra tan angan mera bhaia suhavana, malhe 
marsutiaia M. 

In the Mate of Fana Shah Hussain declares, 

"I have become the Beloved. I am no more a 
lover and no body should now call nie a lover 
Call nie now the Beloved. Wailing upon the nanie 
of the Lord, I have become the Lord. " 



Mahi iinihi kukaüi main ap*: Ranjlnm hui, 
Ranjhun Riinjhan Hifltnu sabh koi akho Hetr 
(ia akho.koi. 
Main ape hoi ape, 

These utterances are indicative of the State 
of Baqa. After enjoying ihe bliss of coihmunion 

for some minutes, Shah'Hussain feelsa new life 
in him and becomes energetic. He conceives the 
State of coniniuaion as a tank filied wiih nectar 
and deplores tiiose who do not care even to 
have a few drbps from ir. ; 
ß/iw^ia sar ni/ai, ito/ Mißioi M pHa. 

Bullhü Shah*& mystical experiences of com* 
munion are much richer than those of Shah Hus- 
sain. After realizing the internal Fana, the former 
comes üut and realizes the State of Fana of the 
outerworld as well. But Shah Hussian enjoys 
the bliss of internal Foner onfy. 

In the State of communion Shah Hussain 
experiences light and hlias io4iis mind. This'is 
the highest pinnacle of attainment of internal 

communion. This appearance of light in the mind 
coupied with bliss has been described by Shah 
Hussam as the Vision of God. and identified with 
the annihilation of the seif in God. Since. the 
internal communion is ach'ieved tbrou^ eon- 
ceiitratlon of mind by remembering <jiMl*s name 
with love, the claim of realization of God. Iden- 
tification of seif with Him and seif deification 
are based on the hypothetical deduction and 
not on objectlve experience. ■ . • 

Shith Hussain realizes communion very 
rarely. He is a poet.of aepaiiatioa. .M.ostly, his 
poetry is replete with the waiÜngf and ranienia- 
tions caused by the pang of Serratien. When- 

ever. he realizes the blissfui union. he conceives 
himself to be the wife of God-Husband. I he 
States of communion in this life are very short 
and the real and iiisting communion Ii fo be oc- 
casioned only äfter death. Shah Hussain, there- 
fore. in order to delineate the spiritual love in 
Separation chose the iniagery of a married girl 
who has yet to go to her husband for the first 
time. The whQle-nf«' isa perlod of sepanation in 
parents^'house- and •nty« thremgh the .gat^.of 
death the bride (^eekiBf)-.WCtUld'flll.tcr tfae h04|Se 
ofbrtdegroomiGod). ■ * ; .... -.s 
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Shah Hussain's deiineation of love in Sepa- 
ration deals with two points; firstly, that the 
period ul separaiiun shouid be so utilized that 
God httsband may, thereafter, accept the wife 
practicaAt for coromunion and secondly, that the 
pang of Separation is unbearable and insuffer- 
able. The fire of Separation burns the body, the 
flesh. the bloud and ihe bones. Shah Hussain 
excels all other Panjabi Sufi poets for intensity 
of his fbelings and varied expressioos of love in 
Separation. 

Shah Hussain has kindled in bimself a big 

fire of sojoumed love afflicting him all the time. 
The affliction is so severe; that he feels rest- 
lessness of a fish which is lying out of waier. 
He does not have any wink of sleep and the 
nights Jiave become very long. Ulw a mad 
Yogin, he is wandering in seareh ofthe Belowed, 
the Yogi Ranjha. He weeps and sheds tears of 
blood. The flow is so constant and in such a 
big quam ity that the c>io/r(bodice) iias become 
drenched fully. 

Ishk vichhore äi baU liUuuMUU, 
hat ihm malmm tap€. 
Mm Jhtvtjharpii^wrkt^ 

karkan laggian haddian. 

Hanju runde .stibh koi ashak runde rall ni. 

Chure pul In clwlun main ronJi Je hhinne. 

The bed-siead is giving out tiames and 
burning and roasting the lover, to vomil the lava 
of agony.the bride\«iMiiiow4UQiid in laano- 
tacian. biit jdue «o fear.of socist dJamipMwal, ihe 

does not open her mouth. The suppression adds 
to her grief and makes her mad. She comes out 
in the open discarding all consideratiun^ of so- 
cial Status ofthe famtly and other Conventions: 

Man lanur ahia de aiambe, sej charki .da 

Mdtndü UM aMM Mo^ttäa» 
■ Jangal hele pMnm äkiulktatli. kMk «a toMum 

mari laj di vo. 

Lok laj kul ki inurjada, dali sajan vuli chiiilniii. 
The above deiineation of Shah Hussain's 
virahuni (feinale lover in Separation) resembles 
Ihat öf SiiWlas*s viräkaui gapU. 

The poet has delineated love JltfOiigh the 
penp^ive of aubjactiMi^. He seea jcoui- 
pibund of heart pompous in the presence of the 



Beloved. and bed-siead burning like a furnace 
in the State of Separation. But the description 
of the objective world feeling pang of Separa- 
tion or enjoying blissfui communJon is not 
found in his poetry. 

To sum-up. Shahi1ttssain*s mystical expe- 

riences of communion and Separation are lim- 
ited oiil> to seif The multiplicity of tlie uni- 
versc does share neithcr in his eiiju> menl .of 
communion nor m his gnci ul btijai ation. 

The following verse beirays the intluence 
of Neo-Platonic Sufism that love of God is re- 
fflected in eich and every particle of the nni- 
verse: 

Bau kahe bela sM pMiUkk äarmi maM da 

dari dari hullia; 

Jhuki rahian nin ishak palamanan 
The descrts. the pastures and the gardens, 
all are blooinmg und blossoming. it is all love of 
God reflecting in them and everywhere. L^ve 
Ims been deUneated by the Neo-Piaiohist Sufia, 
more as essence of God tban as a faciihy of 
inind. 

Like other sufis, Shah Hussain is also a 
victim of quandary of man's will versus God 's 
will. Shah Hussain says that thejudgement will 
be given by God on tbe basis of one's deeds, 
whether he be a sufi or a woiMly man : 

Arnim de upar hog nibera, kiaxiffi Ütt bhangi. 

Jo kieMm kito bwra Muda vo. kka apaa 

pavaaa. 

Thon, he taHcs of per-determinism saying 
that a man is lucky who has been predestined 
to be a sufi. Refei ring to the iroii pen of God, he 
declares that none can rub and change the fate 
•which haa .already been. wvitten by God. and 
urges te acoept with pieaswc whatever^ gets 
in his iot. 

Mastak jinhan de pai fat§iri, bhag timm de 

chaii\>e. 

Ltkhi loh kalain di i/udur ni man, inor ja sakin 
Haiti mar, 

Sludt HtaaaiitfaqirraMMaia, sokosijo rM da 

biiana. 

Tera kiia main man bhave 
if the fate of man has aJready been written 
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by God, there remains no scope for man*s re- 
sponsibiüiy aiid initiative. Shah Hussain docs 
not give the basis on which God inakes the se- 
lection of persons for his love. It is also not 
clear why Shah Hussain deplores those who are 
astray and sunk in the sea of worldliness, when 
their täte haa already been inscribed with the 
iron pcn : 

Ghun kiihltf hi suma/li niJana; 
Up kamina leri ukal kamini 
Kauii kahe tun dane. 

(Be warned and know thy destinalion. Thou art 
a fool and mean. Who sayeth ihat thou an wisc.) 

Not to speak of condemning the Ignorant 
or the astray. his taking even pity on them will 
amount to disagreeing with God's Will. If those 
who turn to God have been favoured by Hirn 
with His Grace, in whose will the others have 
been rejected and doomed. Further, if the lov- 
ers of God have been predesthied as auch what 
, is the logic behind his prayers for God*s Grace. 

Je hui naxar mehtir di bhaten, charh chaubare 

main suitian; 

Kahe HussoUi foqir saln da, dar tert di main 

kuiiian. 

(l can enjoy communion with Thee only if Thou 
chastest a glance of Grace on me. I am ly ing at 
Thy gitfe like a bitch.) 

It is not possible to accept the adverse fate 
with pleaiiure as is generally enjoined. In the 

following verse Shah Hussain's surrender re- 
flccts despair, though the expression of the feel- 
ings is quite faithfui : 

Tan man mera purje kita, tainu mehar na td 
mita; 

Asanu hör ujar na kui. chara kia nimani da. 
(The pain of Separation lias i educed my body to 
a skeleion Bvcn now Thou art not showing any 
Mercy on me. I havenooihercomplainttomake. 
Humble and helpless, I have no other alterna- 
tive.) 

His surrender to God*s will amounts to rec- 
onciliation with the lot. It is an indirect prayer 
asicing for immediate change for the better. 

Under the impact of Indian Bhaliti move- 
ment God*s Attribute of Grace got supremacy 



Over His Attribute of Justice in Shah Hussain. 
He accepts God of Indian Bhaktas Who is Re- 
deemer of the Sindul. fhe poet, Iherefore. ad- 
mits his own weaknesses and shortcomings and 
surrenders to God unconditionally praying fbr 
His Grace: 

Dekh na mainde avagun bahnn, Tera nam 

shailari (fa: 

1(111 kolon kachhu nahm parada, phoii na aib 

viLhui i da ; 

Tun dariau mlhar da vtdttnda, mangani kurb 
bhikharl da. 

(I am sinfiii and pray Thee not to count my sins. 
Thou art known to be Redeemer of the Sinful. 
Thüu knowcst well my sins and I pray Thee not 
to examine my deeds. O Lord, Thou art a flowing 
river of Grace and I pray Thea for Thy naar- 
ness.) 

IJadiMt i God requirei the BBa* to free him- 

seif from sins first and then come to his door 
for Grace. Shah Hussain appears bcfore God 

with his sinful conduct and prays. 

Shah Hussain very frcquently talks of 
kheJanu or playing. He says. • mother. Ici me 
play in this life. I will not come again to play." 

M mae mainun Utedan dei, mera vati khedani 
kaun asi. 

He urges others to play, dance and enjoy with 
the Beioved. 

Kure jandle ni tera joban kura. pher na hosia 

rangala chura: 

Vati na hosia ahiljuanifhass lai iüied lainaldil 
jani. 

.The idea betrays the impact ot Knshna 
Bhakii and roia/Z/a which wielded amazing in- 
fluence in the period. Lord Krishna plays on 

the flute of His Will and the gopis, the indl- 
vidual souls dance and play rasa/ila accord- 
ing 10 His Will. Lord Krishna is the stage direc- 
tor and the gopii, the individual souls, perform 
acting at the stage of life, according to the dl- 
rections of the Lord. Shah Hussain uses the 
Symbol of kite flying for rasa. God is Kite-Flier 
and the individual souls are kites. Through the 
thread of His Will, He is directing the kites, the 
souls. Those who realize this thread of His Will, 
return to God through It: 
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Ni a.sin iiu khidaiian luddi. 

Nau uini dorn s^iuhli ili usin Im kar hau iiddi: 

Sci/cin de hulh dor usadi, iiiuin sajaii Ji ^^udi/i 

Stiiviiig IQ uttain fixity ot' niind üii tlic 
Hindu line$t Shah Hussain enjoins to take sor- 
rows and joys alike to fight against and control 
Our anger. lust etc. and to attain tranquillity. 

SbiHt'i \ilHimi na Jil le asani: 
Siida I alun maslun: 
Kuhat Hussain ihir sachche sei; 
Hör Juni kul jahan. 

(Occasions of marriage and death do not move 

thc loMJis of God. They are always in the State 
of intoxication. Sayeth Shah Hussain. only the> 
arc Stahle in the true scnse: only they are 
immortal and the remaining are mortal.) 
Kam Krodh nit jhariwdi. 
(She dally eradicates lust, anger etc.) 

Shah Hussaln*s lamentations and wailings 

arc caiised by the feeling of Separation from the 
Beloved He is not moved by the sufferings 
caused b> wot ldK niisforiunes, but prays to God 
Tor tiic rcnioval ot ins agony caused by thc Sepa- 
ration, granting him His Vision and communion. 

Shah Hussain is renowned for his sense 
of Separation, no other Pahjahi sufl poet could 
compete him in this regard. His sadness is so 
green and inimorml. that tears dwell in the eyes 
of readers. life iiself is a heavy weight on man. 
Ghalib in his y,hü2al says: 

Ek ek qaire ka mujhc dfiui para hisab 
Khoon-i'jigr waäiyiai'i-niizghan-i-yar tha, 
(1 had to account for each drop of blood of my 
heart wh ich I held in trust for the eyelashes of 

my beloved.) 
Ali the bloüd in tlie Knei 's heart is the 
property of tiic beloved whieh hc is holding in 
trust. He is returning it drop by drop through 
tears of blood. 

Body and mind torn to pieces, 

O Ifriend still yegoi no sympathy, 

Ihere is no other alternative. 

whal a helptess beloved can du ? 

Shah Hussain was a son of a weaver, 
Sheilvh Usman. Eariy life of Shah Hussain was 
impressed by Islamic influence. At the age of 



twenty-six, Shah Hussain converied his faith to 
surisni He came to know the secrets of Ciod by 
self-rcalisation. So many niiracles are aitached 
with his life. 

Hc was an ascetic, who wore red cloak. It 
is also stated that Shah Hussain loved a boy 
Madho Lal very much, that ts why he is called 

Madho Lal Shah Hussain. ! find merc an exag- 
geration in the Statement of Di I .ijuanti. This 
vcrdict is not based on any authenticity a sufi 
Saint iike Shah Hussain, why he should bother 
to adore an ordinary boy who got no spiritual 
background. Many irrational miracles have been 
related with the life of Shah Hussain. which logi- 
cally seenjs to be ininiature and controversial. 
Main teatures of Hussain's poetry (Based on 
Sufism): 

1. Love(lshak), 

2. Sense of Separation, 

3. Rcnunctation (Fear of Death), 

4. Annihilation (Salvation), and 

5- Imagination 

I roni language puint of view Shah 
Hussain's poetry can be e.xamincd troni beiow 
mentioned points: 

1. Symbolism in the poetry of Hussain 

2. Imperssion of his poetry. 

3. His language. 
ConceptofLove 

Unique is the vagary of the Path of Love. 

When one enters it one finds. learning realises 
ils poverty before it and discrimination feels its 
beggarliness. As soon as love knocks al the 
door and with greetings seeks to enter the heart 
of the seeker. Knowledge and discrimination 
leave him bidding farewell, and urges renuncia- 
tion as the high acquisition. 

Path of Sufisiu is called the path of love in 
Panjabi literature. Mysticism has grown up from 
the concept of bternal Love und not from logic 
or reasoning. B. Russell says, " where the knowl« 
edge of science ends the knowledge of mysti- 
cism begins**. 

Bhagati poets Iike Kabir, Nanak, Gurdas, 
though they have shown spirtual path, yet their 
approach is analytical and philosophical. Sat> 
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ire. sarcasm and wit play much role in their Spiri- 
tual tlieory. even Sheikh Farid is philosophical 

poet. Shah Hiissain was an embodiment of iii- 
tensiiy of fcciings and burninu of passions In 
his verse logic and intellect is restricted, thai is 
why, the medieval period is influenced by sufl 
saints particularly by Sliah Hussain . He became 
very populär in Iiis time. 

Dr. Lajwanti in her Book ^Punjabi Sufi Po- 
ets* wrote: "^Hussain^s poetry, if we may be per- 

mitted to say so, is in no way inferior to that of 

many otlicrs found in the body of Granth. nor 
would a free Sufi like Hussain carc lu itave his 

venes inserted In the book of a sect than not 
so populär as it was after a few years**. 

Sufl poets bclieve in the concept of love, 
but love form whom? This love is attributed to 

the eternal bcauty of God at the time of birth. 
soul gets Separation fioni its origin i.e. Sublime. 
Suul cunsciüusly or unconsciously goes on 
longing for God, this unending longing resulis 
into love in Separation. 

Sufi sees the God in the fonnation of eter- 
nal beauty. This grace of God is assimilated in 
nature of Uni verse. World ly beauty is merely 

the reflection of Siihliine beauty. There is no 
Clash in the uüi ldl) and eternal beauty. Sufi 
believes in üivme love and it deveiops from 
human love because human love and beauty 
reminds us of an eiemal love and eternal beauty. 
This love is very difficult, its path is very nar- 
row. Devütee loses his identity in his Whole- 
being. His selfnierges into Hirn. Love and Sepa- 
ration of Sufis are inter-integrated. 

In tlie poetry of Shah Hussain, beloved 
is soul and lover is God. Their love is func- 
tioning the work of universc. Chandar Bali 
Panday explaining sufism says, " Life is 
riddle without love, love makes. love de- 
stroys. love burns. This whole vvorld is the 
wonder of love. Fire is the heat of love. Air 
is restlessness of love. Water is momentum 
of love, similarly night Is sieep and day is 
awake of love.** 

For sufis there is nothing in life and world 
without love. Love is fire and intellect is smoke. 



when the fire eniightens, smoke disappear. Shah 
Hussain exciaims: 

My arm in ihe hand of my lover, 

Why I shuiild ask him lo leave, 

Dark ni\ihl. clouü und rains. 

Wilhoul Him it is very hard lo live. 

Onlythevf9mwknom, whmtheshoe pinches, 

Otify the lover knowsi the wonder of separo' 

tion. 

The thought contained in Shah Hussain*s 
Verses is for the passions of Divine love. This 
love is expressed in a niosi siriking and original 
manner. For instance in his love-expression he 
avoided the traditional pr«cedents taken by 
Sheikh Farid or by his contemporary romantic 
poets. That is, giving language to the ptngi 
oflove by using the nietaphor of the lover caul* 
ing injur) to the beloved. Hussain's way of al- 
luding to the injuries caused by the heartlesS' 
ness of the lover. 

7 got my heart from the body and cut UHo 

piece.s. 

Piaced beforeyou, even that pleasesyau not. * 
Sense of Separation 

As already discussed love and Separa- 
tion can never be scparated. Separation 
comes earlier than love. So. in the poetry of 
Shah Hussain sense of Separation has gone 
down deep in the depth of Its origin. Sepa« 
ration is the phenomenon whlch Intentifita 
the sentiment oflove. Ghalib explaining his 
views about his Separation says, "I am not 
convinced, if blood flows in the veins that 
is normal, matter is this that the blood should 
come oüt from the eyes of beloved. Thtt Ii 
the true love.** 

Ohatib has symbolised Separation aar btood. 
Ragen mein dorne phirne ke harn nahin kabal, 
Jo luinkii sc hi na lapke, wo lufui kiya hai. 
When the scnse of Separation poet weeps 

away the life of torture and iribulation. P.B. 

Shelley exciaims : 

*1 could lie down like a tired chikl. 
And weep away the life of care» 
Which I have bome and yet must bear. 
Sense of Separation is like an aching joy. 
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Love gets pleasure in the wounds and dejec- 

tion also. 

Aaj wan legh o kafan bandhe hue jala hum 

niain 

Uzr mere qatl käme man wo ab laengt fya. 
Pongs at night and sepavtion in äey, 

Loose iresses Hove come down inffirf, 
As if I weri' in i/c/eclion since ages. 
( I oday I am going tu my beloved armed with the 
sword and shroud. What excess will she now 
offer for refusing to bebead me 7) 

In the end I quote B. Russell to clarify the 
philosophy of mysticism and sufism, which is 
entireiy based on love and Separation. 

No doubt sense of Separation destroys the 
destiny of life. but it is not less that its flames 

iminürtali>)e tlic soul. 

Shah Hussain believes in the renunciation 
of wurldly pleasure, becausc these pleasures 
glve birth to passions, cxcitement and tempta» 
tion. Deatb-consciousness is not to create fear 

but to elevate the feelings and redirection of 

the human mind from the too miich involvement 
to his ullimale destination. This saves the man 
i'rum misguidance and malpractices in iife. 

Fear of Death 

All the sufl saints were death-conscious. 
Omar Khayyam, Mansoor, Farid, Bulleh Shah, 
Shamas tabreg, Mulan Rumi, they all believed 
that this visible world is an.allusion. Things are 
not what they seem to be. Therefore, Shah Hus- 
sain wants detachment from the worldly involve- 
mcnts Shah Hussain likes to get corner from 
the illusions of world. The worid is like a dream. 
Shah Hussain himself wrote : 

This presMl worid will become, 

A dtean for you, one day. 

Shah Hussain wrote that this life is so 
Short that man has got no time to be annoyed 
with others. 

Annihilation 

This is the stage of merger or assimilation 
through Murshad's thought the path of Eter- 
nily is known This an Fiernal reality. How to be 
in tune with that reality or to see His vision. In 



the words of Guru Nanak, "A drop of water when 
falls into river. looses its identity and assimi- 
lates itself in the vastness of river. Simiiarly, 
the aiuiihitation is the stage when soul absorbs 
into the System that is Sublime.** 

A sufi sinks Into the comWnatlon of 
Universal and Etemal beauty of God. In the 
words of Shah Hussain, this the stage when 
the beloved assimilates her existence in the 

vital formation. 

They are not He 

nor ih^ olhar tfum Ha. 

ImHiMÜMi 

"Rhythm is Ihe body of poetry, but imagi* 
natioii is its soul.** 

Imagination of Shah Hussain is like the 

unending flight of the bird. Good sense is the 
body of poetic genius of Shah Hussain. fancy 
is its drapery, motion its iife, and Imagination 
the soul that is everywhere, and in each, and 
forma all into one gracefbl«nd intelligent whole, 
Shah Hussain imagine in order to satisfy his 
Spiritual needs. Imagination is the mode of ad- 
aptation which Springs from his Separation, form 
his imagination is device for attaining un-attain- 
able goals. 

According to sufi saints 'Ishak' is not the 
game of one llfis, it imer-linka Hie ag^s and birtiis 
together. Shah Husaain imaginea: 

Heer was in love with Ranjho sUiea agßs. 
when sht ustd lo sock milkfrom har moikar 's 

breast: 

pangs ojsepuralion loriured her dejecied mind. 
In cradle, sha knaw not tha mOtwe ofpain. 
So this is the imagination of Shah Hussain to 
picturise bis original idea. Gbalib says: 

'Some haarts are already rcserved for love. 
Love is the song which can not be sung on every 
tune. ' 

So imagination is the ftculty of forming images 
in the mind. Shah Hussain writes : 

Thorn of the lover's sept^atlmt, 

gone down decp in my flesh. 
soinc cunjidenl can get tt out. 

Imagination of Shah Hussain is truth only 
another name of absolute power and clearest in 
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sight, amplitude of his mind, reason in his most 
exalted mood. 

SyMbollsn 

The rise. the progress, the setting of 

imagery sluuild like the sun come natural to 
him - shine over him and set soberly. allhough 
in magniticence, leaching him in the luxury of 
twHight. Image is the primary pigment of po- 
etry. and the poet who uses it is by the very 
fact difTerentiated from other men. 

Shah Hussain can create images from the 
woridly objects, because his imaginative re- 
sponse is very strong. Gliarkha (Spinning 
Whccl). Tand (Thread). linbal (l'ather), Ranihan 
(üodj, Heer (Soul), Ghara (Hol), Jogan \,devo- 
tee), Saloo (Duptatta), Malah (Guru), DIn duni 
da Shah'(M aster of the Universe), and so many 
other Symbols are used by Shah Hussain. Sym- 
bol means refleclion of objeci. image. picture 
etc. This is the s\steni of mental recreation iE. 
Hume says; "Images in verse are not mere deco- 
ration, biit the very essence of an intuitive lan- 
gu'age,** 

. Hpwever« beautifui images have been used 
by Shah Hussain but thcse images'do not 
characterise the real genius of the poet. The 
original personality of the poet oniy comes for- 
ward when we understand the significance of 
these Symbols. For instance Shah Hussain 
wrote: 

Ignorant giri is the symbol of a man. Who is 

carelessly spoinling his valuable human life. 
Spinning Stands for good deeds. man has for- 
goitcn his basic rcsponsibility of good deeds. 
Marria^e is the symbol of death, a^ after mar- 
riageyoung girl goes to her in-laws, similarly 
after death soul triinsmigrates. Thread is the 
Symbol of concentration and weaving is the 
meditation or devotion. Spinning wheei is the 
human bod\ 

These images used by Shah Hussain are 
original and he has taken from his daily life. We 
should always be prepared to judge a poet... by 
the force and originality öf his images, because 
imaging is, in itself the very height and life of 
the poetry. 



Langnage 

Language used by Shah Hussain is veiy 

simple, sweet and impressive, Persian and Urdu 
languages have dominant impact over his werk. 
For example, Gore, Kaji. Yar. Dard, Tula, Tabib, 
Dargah, Vajab, Taufiq, Kitabat, Haraf, Faqirand 
so many other words in the vocabuiary of Siiah 
Hussain's language. Persian and Arabic words 
have been founding their entry in Panjabi lan- 
guage due to prev;)!ent system of Muslim rule 
in India. These words were adopted in such a 
way that they merged in the vocabuiary of 
Panjabi language. 

Shah Hussain's period is known for free- 
dom of thought. Akbar's religious policy of tol- 
eration towards all religions is responiible for 

the helplessness of the Mullahs to condemn 
and \ iclimise the Sufis. Their anger shifted its 
direclion from the Sufis and the Hindus towards 
the kings. 

Shah Hussain nui unly deciared the supe- 
riority of the path of love over that of the Shariit, 
but he Started the criticism of the ortbodexy 

and deciared the futility of the intercession of 
the prophet. After Shah Hussain, the Mullans 
became an object of condcmnation. Bulihe Shah, 
Varis and other later Sufis abuse the Qazis and 
the Mullans declaring their conduct irreliglom 
and vicious whereas Shah Hussain makes only 
a Start by taking pity on the Qaz'i who cannot 
realize the Reality of uniiy of man and God, as 
the Illusion of distinction between God and the 
soul has gone very deep down In their minds. 
He criticises the Mullans not for their personil 
conduct, but on the principie that love issupe- 
rior to all other religious practices. 

Declaring the superiority of the path of 
love to that of the Shariat, he says that 
seeker who adopts the path of love need not 
perform the religious obligatortes. The fire 
of love once lit in the heart exalts the seekor 
automatically to Ood. Love unites the lover, 
with the Beloved. **ln the communion be- 
tween the lover and God" says Shah Hus- 
sain, "no mediator. he means Mohammad, 
the Prophet, is required to mediate". 
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The lover of God abandons not only ihe 
obligatories as enjoined by the Shartat, but hc 
forgets even the stages of the mystic path. He 

holds that Shariat and mysticism both aim at 
lichting the Tire of love in the heart of the secker. 
\Vhen ihe tire of love is intlamed, the five-time 
prayer and even the seven slages of the path of 
Sufism become useless. The elephant of love is 
controlied by God Himself. The seeker does not 
need any other guide or path. Snubbing away 
the Mullans he refuses to listen any more to 
their ofi-repeated arguments, which he declares 
unconvincing. It is his firm beliefthatonly Uiey 
enjoy the vision of God. who adopt the path of 
love. 

Shah Hussain excets all other Panjabi Sufi 
poets Including Bullhe Shah on his metaphorism 
and sentimentalism. He uscd very rieh variety 
of metaphors and similes drawn from the com- 
mon objects, for the expression of simple ideas 
urging for the abandonment of the worldiy llfe 
and for the practice of love of God. The idea of 
Absolute and Indescribable God had already 
been personlfied. 

In the style of Indian \n ifely devotion God 
has been described as Shahu or Kant means 
hiisband and the practicant as wife by Kabir 
and Farid Sani. But Shah Hussain's wife is in 
the parenis' house and has not yet visited her 
Husband*s house. Shah Hussain likens the 
seeker to the bride who is yet to go to her 
Husband's house. The bride has been called as 
kuri (girl). When the seeker girl is accepted by 
God husband and the vision is vouchsafed, the 
former becomcs Suhagan (the woman loved by 
her husband): 
. Kahal Hussain suhagani sai, 

Jan shahu ap sliyapal. 
Shah Hussain urges the kuri to prepare 
dowry: 

Peiarai dini char diharai; 

Hari valijhali ghati iai' 

Babali de ghari daj vihuni; 

Dari bati puni kati laL 

(Thy days in the parent's house are numbered. 

Remoinber God, the Husband. Thou hast not so 

far prepared the dowry in thy father's house. 
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Thou shouldest do it now.) 
The dowry Stands* for merit earned by 
zikra and practice öf love of God. Shah Hus- 
sain was a weaver by caste. He used the lermi- 
nology of weaver for the expression of his mys- 
tic views. He advises the kuri to come tO the 
trinjan (a party of young girls, spinning in com- 
petition) and spin : 

Tun aho kalt valalU; 

Ni kuri&, tun aho katI valialli: 

Kahai Hussain faqir sain da daj vthuni challi. 

Through this metaphor he urges the seek- 
ers of God to come to the Company of godly 
persons and to sing God's glory and remember 
Hb name. He compares the seeker with the shop- 
keeper and the occasion with a customer and 
urges h im to utiliae the occasion and earn frora 
it the love of God. 

Gahak vainda hi ktijhi vati lall 
Aia gahak mul na morain; 

Taka panjaha khat iaL 
At another occasion, he describes the 
seeker as paniharln (tbe female who brings 
water in the pitcher on her head) and the life as 
the tank of water: 

Is tire ton btiar hhar gaian; 
Tun apni vor langhai: 
Ikna bharian ik bhar gaian; 
Ik ghare ik rah. 
The verse fiirther says that days of life are 
numbered. Some liave spent their days and have 
retumed to their abode and some others are on 
their wav back. The term khcduna indicates 
dancing on the will of God. The body with which 
zikra is to be performcd has been described as 
charkha (spinning wheel) and the practice of 
love as spjnning. . 

The twofold practice of renunciation of 
the worldiy pursults and devotion to God have 
be«n described as lanana and bunana (warpmg 
and wafting). The multipliciiy of the universe 
has also been depicted in tlie .termmology . of 
weavory saying that the phcnomenal world Is 
all God. may it be tana (wärp).or bona (woof). 
To express the idea that God's will reigns su- 
preme and He is the only Doer and Controller of 
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the actions of the individuals he uses tbe sym* 
bols of kites and the kiteflier. 

The woi ldly objects of attraction have 
bcci) poiira\cd as deadly snakes from whom 
only the lovers oi üod can escape. Kabir also 
describes the worldlinest as nagini (female aer* 
pent). The fires of hell appears to Shah Hiisiain 
as the tions Standing on the other side of death- 
river and waiting for those who have BOt dooe 
anything to piease God. 

Describing the State of communion he lik- 
ens the mind to a compuiinJ and the point of 
concentration to Jhurukha ^peephole ) from 
which the aeeker entert the rcahn of Eteniity; 
lofinity Md Realhy. This peephole it abo calkd 
SOBMtime as balcony, where the seeker lovar 
enjoys beddmg with the Beloved, and some- 
times as chuubaia. (an open room built on the 
roof of a house). The chuubaru is generally used 
by the married couple for enjoying cohabita- 
tion during their early nigfats. Kabir abo used 
this metaphor.very frequently. 

Shah Hussain liicens the life of worldliness 

to Chitti Chadar (white sheet) and ascetiebm to 
Bhuri (black woolen blanket ) In the coatext of 
the Short iife of man, the puet compares the 
World with an inn and the man wiih a traveller. 
The period of huatian llfe hat boea compared 
with the night of Separation and the daybreak 
with the death from the life in the world aad 
beginn ing of the divine life with God. 

Shah Hussain has been the source of all 
the Panjabi Vedantic Sufi poets, prominent or 
ordinary, who wrote after him, notable Shafa 
Sharaf, S»ltan Bahn, Bullfae Shah, Shah Murad. 
Hb poetry proved a alaffe baiiae of paelic ^m- 
bols and stoiiles aad iiterary expressioM of 
mystical experiences which others borrowed 
from il so much so his st\ je has aho becn fol- 
lowed. In fact, he shovved the wcalih, viiality 
and poetic vigour of hb nother tongue. 
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Itoibim b. Adham (d.777/78 A^) 

Ibrahim b. Adham Mantur b. Yazid b. 
Djabir (Abu Ishak) AI -Idjli was born at BaJkh in 
Khurasan into a family from the Kufa area be- 
longing to the tribal group ßakr b. Wapil. The 
daie given for his death in the most depeodable 
Miveetb 161 /777.7t. 

He was one of the most promineat of 
Sufb of the 2nd/tth eentary, c ebbra tB 4 in btar 

legend especially for his atoetioUm. R.A. 

Nicholson characterizcs him as cssentially an 
ascetic and quictist ofa practical type whu had 
not crossed the borderline which divides as- 
ceticlsm from mystiebm. Ibrahim eaught tho 
Imagination of subsequent generationt of Sulb 
especially because of his gcnerosity, illustrated 
by many tales of kind acis to friends. and his 
feats üf seif-denial, which were in such con- 
trast to the luxury in which he is supposed to 
have spent his early life. 
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The earlier Arabic sourccs, mainly Abu 
Nuaym al-lsfahani and Ihn 'Asakir. permit the 
sketching ot an outline ot his iite: He was boin 
iftM the Arab Community settled in Balkh in 
■Iwvt II 2/730. or perhapi earlier, «nd migrated 
from Khurasan to-Syria some time before 137/ 
754. Düring the rest of his life he led a some- 
what nomadic existence mostly in this region, 
going as far north as the Sayhan River and as 
IhrsiMlIras Ghazza. 

He disapproved of begging and vsurked 
wMir Imlimds Ibr his livetiheod, reaping, glean- 
kig or grMliig com, or fendlag orehards, for 
txam^. I« addHio* to this ke probably en- 

gaged in military Operations on the border with 
Byzantium; the frontier fortresses of the 
Thughur (to the north of Syria, in modern Tur- 
key) are Mwütlaw ed wyaa t idt y in Hkt a n ac d om. 
11% ort «aM UMt lie teok part in fwo fand and 
two naval eX|>cditions against Byzantium; he 
died on the second naval expedition of "(a dis- 
ease of ) the belly " (Abu Nu aym, vii, 388). The 
nianner of his death is confirmed by the circum- 
MMitM aceovnt of it given by Ihn 'Asakir ( 1 96). 

He was buried on a Byzantine tsland, ac- 
cording to some aecotmts near a ÜMtress calied 
Min« or Suiknan. Anodier accomt places his 

daath in Egypt. In various other less reliabie 

accoiints his tomb is said to be in Tyre, in 
Baghdad, in Damascus, in the city of Lot' (=Kafr 
Barik), in the Cave of Jermiah near Jerusalem 
and ftnally and most persistentty of all, in 
tlfahala o« the Syrien coast. 

Ibrahim b. Adham is known widely in leg- 
end as the niler of BalMi %rho abdicated his 

throne to take up the ascetic life. There seems 
to be no historical basis for this belief. The first 
source to give him royal Status is al-Sulami (d. 
412/1021), the legendary nature of whose ac- 
count is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that it includes a description of lbrahim*s ea- 
counter with the immortal prophet Khidr; how- 
cver, from al-Sulami onwards this legend is 
fMmd firmly rooted in the accounts of Ibrahim 's 

m. 

The anecdotes generally associate his 
conversion, or repentance, with his abdication; 



the accounts of this may be grouped under 
about ten different themes, e.g. that he repented 
after retlecting on the utter contentment of a 
beggar whom he saw sitting in the shade of the 
palace, or that he was wamed by Khidr, in the 
guise of a fiikir, of the transitory nature of this 
World. 

The best known of the themes is also the 
earliesi. being found in al-Kalabadhi ( lüS), which 
(in Arberry's translation) reads: ".. he went out 
to hunt for pleasure, and a voice calied him, 
saying *Not for this wast thou created, and not 
to this wast thou commanded*. TWice the voice 
calied him; and on the third occasion the call 
came from the pommel of his saddle I hen he 
said: 'By God, I will not disobey God hence- 
forth, so long as my Lord protects me from sin." 

Here. it may be remarked that the postula- 
tion that the story of Ibrahim 's conversion was 
modelted on the story of the Buddha has been 
questioned more than once and perhaps onght 
no longer to be accepted. 

Ibrahim*s migratlon ftom Balkh to Syria is 

well attested, and the many different 
•conversion"legends explain his motive for it. 
However, another interesting possibility is 
opened up by a bricf reference in Ibn *Asakir 
(16<); it reports that "Ibrahim b. Adham iefl 
Khurasan with Djahdam. fleeing from Abu Mus- 
lim, then he went to live in the Thughur..." Al- 
Bukhari (iv/l, 23) supplies corroboration that 
Djahdam left Khurasan at this time, and there 
would be no chronologicai ifleonsistency. be- 
tween the year of the ret olt of Abu Muslim 1 29/ 
747-and what is known of Ibrahim's life. Space 
does not permit füll discussion, of this ques- 
tion here; suffice it to say that a study of the 
maierial available discioses no reason for re- 
jecting this account in Ibn Asakir. 

So much tbr the literature in ArabicHie 
iiterature on Ibn Adham underwent certain 
changes when it passed into other languages: 
modl of the factual material was lost, while the 
more legendary and fanciful themes were taken 
Over and often greatly embellished. This pro- 
cess can be observed in Persian, by far the rieb- 
est source being Farid al-Din ' Attar's Tadhkirat 
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al-auliya much of the lltenture on Ibrahim in 
Indian aiid Indonesian languages seems to have 
conic via Hersian. The non-Arabic sources are 
of almost no value as sources of factual data: 
certain seemingly authentic details (e.g. theday 
and month of Ibrahim's death in Persian 
sources. thc names given to certain individuals 
in Malay sources) can only be imaginary. 

Anoiher feature of the non-Arabic litera- 
ture is the occurrence of full-length autobiog- 
rap.hies, as opposcd to anecdotes, round the 
figure of Ibn' Adhdm, sometimes preceded by 
an accoünt of his father, Adhäm. Such highly 
embellished biographies have been written in 
Turkish, by Dar\s ish l^asan al-Runii, known only 
froin an abridgcnuMii. or collection ot excerpts. 
in Arabic; in Urdu, by a Muhammad AbuM 
Hasan; in '^Cashmiri language"-but the manu- 
script seems to>haye disappeared; and in Malay, 
possibly to be attributed to a Shaykh Abu Bakr 
from Hadranuiut A publishcd abridgemcnt of 
the Malay vcision bccnis to bc thc source for 
Short versions in Javanese, Sundanc^c und 
Bugis. 

Besides these accounts, anecdotes of 
Ibrahim b. Adham can be found scattered 



through Islamic, particularly Sufi, literature. No 
doubt Sufi Orders have played their pari in per- 
petuating his memory; the author knows of no 
evidence that ttie Adhamiyya Order, of which 
Ibrahim is the eponym- (though of course not 
the Ibuhder), exists at the present time. 
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Ibrahim Farid Sani, Shaikh 

(1450A.D. — 1575A.D.) 

The first Panjabi sufi poet known to us is 
Shaikh Ibrahim, a famous pir of the Panjab. All 
.authorities agree in saying tbat he belonged to 
: tiie Cithti Qr<ler ofthe SulU, and ilved between 
A.D. 1.450 and J575. . ... 

-Thit Order wat originally founded by Abu 

izhak Shami of Cisht but in Iba Pai^ab it was 

revived in the thirteenth Century by Faridii'd- 
Din, generally known asShakar Ganj. This tiile 
originated from a miracle performed by him. 

It has many versions, one of which is that 
he was told by his mother that the reward ot 
prayer Watf abgar. She naad to bide aome linder 
bfa t>nyer carpet, whicb tbe boy Farid -got afler 
the prayer. One day his mother went out and he 
had to pray alone. After his prayer he lifted the 
carpet and found a great supply of sugar-a mi- 
raculous gift of God. His mother was surprised 
oa her retura hone and named him Shalcar Ganj 
or TYeäaury of Sogar. 

The grandfbther of Farldtt*d-Din migrated 

to India from Persia early in the twelfth Century. 
Farid was born fifty years later in the village 
Khotwas near Multan, in the year A.H. 565 (A D. 
1 171-2). He became a disciple of Qutbu d-Din 
of Delhi. On hia master'a death, he Inherited his 
-patcbed mantle and other personal belongings. 
He came to settle down at Ajodhan aflerwards 
known as Pak Patan. 

Macauliffe states that the name was 
changed on account of a canal in which it was 
usuat for all who visited Farid to wash thetr 



hands. This canal came to be known as Baba 
Sahib ka Pak Patan or Parid*s cleansing ferry. 
This is not a satisfactory explanation, Ajodhan 

being the seat of Farid was therefore Icnown as 
Pak Patan-holy town or city. From here, he be- 
gan his missionary work in the Panjab. 

On his death, his werk was carried on by 
his descendants from Pak Patan. and his dis- 
ciples scatiered all over nonhern India to carry 
his message, always loolcing to f alc Patan as 
their spirifuai eentre. Shaikh Ibrahim was the 
eleventh descendant of Faridu'd-Din. The fol- 
lowing is the genealogical order. 

Hazrai Baba Faridu 'd-Din Ganf-i-ßhatcw 

Diwan Badr-ud-Din Sulaiman 

Diwan 'Ala-ud-Din Mauj-i-Darya 

Diwan Mu'iauddin 

Pir Fazl-ud'Din 

Khwaja Diwun Munawar Shah 

Pin Diwan Baha-ud-Din Harun 

Pir Shaikh Ahmad Shah 

Pir Ata^tak 

Khwaja &iaikh Muhammad 
Shaikh ibrahim Farid Sant, 

Not mach is known about the birth and 

childhood of Ibrahim. There is complete silence 
with regard even to the date of his birth. The 
Khulasai-ul-Tawarikh states that he died in 
A.H.960/A.D. IS54 at Sirhind where he was bur^ 

ied after a spiritual reign of forty-two years. But 

both the Jaw ahir-i-Faridi and the Guhar-i- 
Faridi relatc that he died at Pak Patan in the 
year A.H. 959/A.D. 1553-4. 

In Pak Patan, there is still a tomb known as 
that of Ibrahim. We therefore believe that he 
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died at Ajodhan as the two above mentioncd 
biographies State. He is said to have reigned as 
the pir for forty-iwo years, and thcrefore his 
MvHk HMnt iM^ Mken place some time in the 
«MMdte «r Ute «üd of the Afteenth Century. 

AUirlMviiig pursnedthe ordinary curricu- 
IWH «f aeeatar •cudies he was initiated into the 
Cfshti Order and went through thc spiritual 

training of a Siifi. In course of lime. he suc- 
ceeded his father Khwaja Shaikh Muhammad in 
A.H. 916-17 and became the gaddi nishin. He 
leems to have resembled Farid closely in per- 
•e« and in sanctity, and thcrefore was named 
^arid Sani or Farid the Second. 

He had fre^«eiM Interviews with Hindu 

saints and reformers, and with dervishes of Is- 
lam. The titles and appellations uhich Ibrahim 
bore Show the great intluence he wielded over 
the Masses. He was «rilod. 

Fm^idSmi or the Seamd, 
Mv Airftf er IMtf Ifta Mhihwior, 
ShaSkh UM t i m Kalan or IbtMm tk§ Ehler,- 
Bäl Kaja ar Ihe mighty hing. 
This last named is a Hindu appcllation ap- 
plied only to a person who holds great spiritual 
power. To the Hundus and thc masses he was 
aiao S h aihh Ii ahm . Wrdkm Ii «.comyt fem of 
IhtalMHi lhfahMi*s pvpatarity mm^km fhe HiA^ 
du» of Mstkae is rather apnashii. 

A long residence in India, a sincere study 
of her religions and philosophies, and the po- 
litical environment had weakened the piosely- 
tizing zml which animated the soul of Farid the 
FfiK. C««i Pitfi *e' Finc was «M akogcther 
eßtgßfßä in ftHt wofk ef cenvcrsioA. Hfs eflbrts 
weie tUm si^ppleiMiited by tw0 fhclors i 

The pelitical doniaation leU the Hindus 
helpless, especiaily economically Economic dif- 
ficulties therefore compelled them to embrace 
Islam, which at once raised their Status. The 
social disintegrity of lie Hindtts supplied him 
wMicoMvett. Ifa man of high caate ate or diaafc 
ai F)aHd*s or at any Mussulman's house he was 

excommunicated, and in the absence of 'repen- 
tance' was forccd to become a Sufi, hence a 
Mussuiman. 



The members of thc negiccted lowered 
classc-s also professed the Islamic creed". Thc 
Sulis were not very populär with the rulers, and 
so they cooM befHand i$m «aase ef die people, 
and ensuie cheir «wn saftig ipikM Ihe lynMMiy 
of a fanattcal ruier only bylhtlr infloence over 
peüpie be!(^n<iing to different creeds. This moral 
Support the emperor was noi scrong enoi^ to 
uproot. 

Thus, the Cishtts of Pak Patan were the 
pirs or saints of ttee Panjato mors Ihaa any^ing 
eise. An iaterestfiig eiHMipls vf Ihia givaii hs 

Tarikh-i-Daudi (E. & D. ed.. Vol. IV, pp. 439.4()K 
Mia Abdullah of Ajodhan forbade Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi to carry out his resolve to massa- 
cre the Hindus assembled at Kurukshetra. The 
Sultan was thereiipon enragcd and^ yatll i i^ his 
hand 0« Ms dagger^ txc t a <w w<> 'W i li i n U fc 
the ififiilels, I wHf first poc an end t&ym Mi 
then massacre the infidels." But the peirsonality 
and the popularity of Abdullah soon appeased 
his wrath and he gave up both his resoives, i.e^ 
to massacre the saiM and the vsfidels. 

Later on, inspired by the policy of 
AiNVHigsah^ the hei%iMiai^y iMiMiAMNa af Mdt 
Patau ehangad tfic'eivid^toliMwvari^weaiad 

by their predecessors, and became the sapporl- 
ers of fanaticism of which Farid the First had 
disapproved. At their shrines flourished that 
Islamic philosophy which had been cotoured by 
Hind« thOttgUt and the «oll ritaalk 3«cli w«s 
the State of the CMati erder whea IhraMn t»^ 
cended the seat of Faridu'd-Din at Pak Patan. 
The Gulzar-i-Faridi and other Sufi books praise 
Ibrahim for his taculty of karamat or miracles. 

Though reliance on miracles is one of thc 
"veils" which hinder the elect from penetrating 
to the hmiost shrfiie of the Tfiitt* jfriio S«fi in 
the World couM be timed a saiM «riesa he pm- 
formed miracles. Thp marrsUonaincidents and 
fabulous legends rclating to Sufi saints are of- 
fen odious and fantastic. Shaikh Ibrahim was 
no exception to this ruie and had his miracles. 
We will quote heie two nriiwstea whkh will Jltaa- 
trate the belicf of the people in his power iMd 
his control over matter and spirit, and pasa <Kver 
the remainder in silence. . 
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A thief entered his house with the Inten- 
tion of stealing, but Gud, being unwtlling to scc 
bis devotee suffer, Struck bim blind. Eariy in th« 
JMmiiig tbe Sbtiidi e ii w rt Mi ¥fNm «wkIi 
water for.bis «blutiom. 1%t a B W i H ssw 4w 
blind and informed his master The thief cen- 
fessed his guili and begged the pir's pardon 
Ther«upon the saint prayed at the sight of the 
ihief was i<eiiei«d. Ne liMi ^M* Hw ibing 



Aseiber Icfeatf *i» hIhk 4ii « sema «f 

from disaster. Pitying the sufferers, who took 
off his turban and wbirkd tt round, l^wa wbich 

raise all in torrents. 

The Sikh was held in esteem amongst the 
distinguished the men of those days. He had 
vartcNis diaciple», the anost faoKHis of tbeia bc- 
lag SiMildi MimCMti oCrmlyi. 



ofa 



we have been tracoi tt JVas/Aar- 

Ai^amfl among the Panjab Univers ity manuscripts. 
The style of this is akin to thai of Farid verse is 
the language. It is a book on religioas injutic- 



It clearly indicaus rba< he blamed to the 
riMoi 1l»«nMMgr«f VMTii vwit 

sakher this verse was inserted in the Granth by 
Guru Nanak with the permission of the Pii Shaikh 
Brahm. The <>ame majoriiy states that only after 
havMig »cca tbc book wbwb HaMfc «ibinitied 



Cum Aljwi and not Garu Naattfc, and if the ptr- 
misslon was obtained it woHld have been the 
fifth Guru who procured it from the reigning/7/r. 
In their correspondeace tbe Gurus addressed 
oMfc oihcff aa NaMlk MM iMa May liava lad 



Shaikh lbrahim*s ^anjabi poeitis, though 

they had won him the love of the people, faiied 
to procure him the prais« of the learned, who 



lookcd disdainfiilK nt the pocts of the living 
languages and refused to recognize them as 
s4K:h. Tbc P«u\jabis Ibercfore shouid thank Guru 

f«lM#orpaK«r 



his high sanctity He, however, employed it aa 
his nom de plunn' 1 he common belief, there" 
fore, is ihat ihe verse of Farid in the Aäi Gromk 
waitfMHBMMid^ ftafdilte Hna. MlMM^iHMb 

the shaloks bearing the name Farid in ikt 

Granth " But Baba Buddh Singh is of opinion 
that thcy are mixed compositions of the Farids, 
the First and tbc Sccond. The argument of 

llto tbMa dif NaMrii Mid^ bllMt MMHit hid IMM^ 

Views witb IMü«!^ Um J*dMb MMI It *t 
Sbaikh's, \% Hoi v«»y MvtMg ar Ngiiitf. 

In the Granth we find the hymns of those 
saints who lived long before Nanak and also of 
those with whom he never had any personal rc« 
iations. Baba Baddb Siiifb baees hi« arguntent 



to India coald write i» Hindi., wby cottfd aol 

Faridu'd-Din who was born and brought up in 
the Panjab write in Pa^iabk And imnc of dtt 

shaloks, such as 

fanda roii men kath di lavan meri bhukkh, 

hunger; ttVote who «dliaiMItdlMMlllltti»» 

dergo suflMag,) 

It clearly indicates the incidents which 
took place in the life of Farid the First and 
•o maat b« bis. Tbua^ b« makes Farid attd 

tfctat Iwo arguments is not at all convina» 

tng, and the second can be rendercd futile 
by the fact that the incidents of the 
founder's life wäre versifled by his descen- 
dam and Mwaasior. 

Tbough his argumant ia ai|iial1y waak w« 
i^pta «Ml MmmIHKi» aa Ma a atl M i»» IMI 

the Support of one af ÜMMaMkivf MdlMNid 
in che Grmuh. it «ays: 
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Sekh hayati jag na koi ihiru rahia 

Jisii iisuni licini hailthe kele has gaia. 

(ü Shaikh no lite in the world is siaiionary. The 

seat on which I am seated has been occupied by 

many.) 

From the above poem we understand tbat 
the author was not Faridu*d-Din but a descen- 

dant. who was occupying bis Spiritual seat, 
hence Farid the Second. 

Shaikh Ibrahim preached in Panjabi to the 
congregations assembied at Pak Patan. His lan- 
guage was, therefore, a Panjabi compnsing vari- 
ous dialects, and was simple and natural. The 
one dialect whicli is strlkingly prominent in his 
language is Multani. The influence of Lahndi is 
also vlsible. A few words of Hindi and Persian 
aie found in his verse, but they were rarely 
words which the Panjabi people could not un- 
derstand. He composed a few poems in Hindi, 
which fact proves that he had a good command 
over that language. 

But we cannot help stating that his verse 

is at its best in Panjabi. Though his poctry is 
natural, t'orceful. and impressive, it lacks that 
intensc tceling which characiui i/.es the poetry 
Ol Husain. Except t'or thia waiu ol teeling, it is 
expressive and intelligible, and demonstrates the 
restlessness of the author*s soul for the Divine 
Union. 

His verse, though it does not conform to 
the Persian rules of prosody, is overlaid with 
similes, very human, and sometimes incoherent 
and unsuitable for the Divine Beloved, as in 
Persian poetry. Considering that he was the first 
Sufi who replaced Persian by his mother-tongue 
tliis defect can be ignored. His highest merit 
lies in the fact that he was the first Mussulman 
Saint who cuinposcd verses in Panjabi and was 
the pioneer of Panjabi Sufi poetry. 

Religious Tenets 

Unity of the Godhead aiid Muhammad's 
religion being the only true way to attain salva- 
tion was the creed of the orthodox Sufi mis- 
sionariesr like the pioneers of the Qadiri and 
the CIshti Orders in India. 

But as tolerance was their motto they soon 



became the friends of the people. They influ- 
enced the people's thonuht and were themselves 
influenced in turn, and began to doubl the as- 
seried monopoly of the IViusiim paih lo God. 
Such appears to have been the State of Shaikh 
Ibrahim's mind when he became the p/r. of Pak 
Patan. 

He could not openly criticize the estab- 

lished beliefs of his order as he was the heredi» 
tary incumbent and derived his power and pres- 
tige therefrom, but this could not prevent his 
holding some personal views. The uncertainty 
as to whether Islam or Hinduism was the true 
path perplexed him grcatly. Düring one of his 
Interviews with Nanak he says: 

Ikk Khudai äui kadi Kehra sevi kehra hadda 

raddi 

(There is one Lord and two leachers: which 
sImII be snVed (adopted) and which censuring 
rejected?) 
Nanak replied : 

Sahib ikku ruh ikk. ikko sevie aur raddi 
duja kahe simarie jamme le mar jai. 
ikku simuro Nanaka jai ihal rahta aamai. 
(There is but one tord; and one way. Adopt the 
one and reject theother. Why should one wor- 
ship a second, who is born and then dies? 
Remembcr Him alone, Nanak, who ispresent in 
watcr (scas) and on iand.) 

The Shaikh was very pieased with the 
Guru's reply, bui convinced like all Sufis that a 

patched coat and mean appearance humbied the 
heart and obtained salvation, he advised: 

Par patoitt dhäj hart kambalri Pahiroi 
Jini V0sl Sahu mllai soi ver karol. 

(Tcar your ciothes into tatters and wear a blan- 
ket instead. Adopt the dress by which the Lord 
may be obtained.) 

The Guru, who had great respect for the 
Shaikh, agreed with him that fsith and devotlon 
were the only means to reach the ideal but could 
not listen to this advice of Ibrahim. He was a 
stauMch believer in Karma-yoga and an enemy 
of outward signs and Symbols. He told the 
Shaikh that whlle wearing secular costume one 
could find the Lgrd, if one loved Him. 

Ibrahim could not support Nanak*s view. 
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But he was extremely happy lo find someone 
who like himself thoiiglit that ihere was only 
one way, a bciict so dear to his heart. So, while 
bidding farewell. he remarked: *0 Nanak thou 
hast found God, there is no difTerence between 
thee and Hini How closely this resembles the 
Vaisnava belief: Hari hari jan dou ek hai. bimb 
vicar koi nai. jal te uthe tarang j iau jal hi bikke 
samai; i.e. God and his sainis are une and the 
same.*' The 'idea that the saints are His mere 
reflection exists no more, for as a tide rises from 
deep waters and in deen uaters it ebbs. simi- 
larly the saints emerge from God and in Him 
thcy merge. 

I his coiTiplimcnt iiluslrates faithfully how 
far the Sufi bciicfs of Ibrabim had changed un- 
der the later Bhagvat tnflnente. 

Towards the end of hi^ carcer Ibrahim ap* 
pears to have set aside the remaining fuiatical 
side of Islam. His foith In the prescribed Sufi 

Code and Qur'anic beiiefs seems to have fallen 

into the backvjround. The following will confirm 
our view by showing the change in the Shaikh's 

ideas: 

Farid, men carry prayer-carpets on their Shoul- 
ders, wear a Sufi's rohe and speak sweetly, but 
there are knives in their hearts. 

His belief with regard to God and His graee is 

very vividly shown here : 

In the lake (world). there is one Swan (good 
soul) while there are fifty snares(bad$Ouls);0 
True One. niy hope is in Thee. 

In Farid's verse, there is no formal exposi- 
tion of any Sufi doctrines. It comprises short 
love poems and Couplets on religious subjects 
in general. Some of his poems show a streng 
colour of Hindu thought, specially the doctrine 
of ahimsü. He says : 

Farid. it nien dista, beat thee withthcirbeatthem 
not in return, kiss their feei and go back. 
And again : ' . 

All men's hearts aregems, to distress them is by 
no means good: if thou desire the Beloved, 
distress no one's heart 
llumility is also a great qiiality with the 
Shaikh Farid, revile not dust, there is nothing 



like it. When we are alive it is beneath our feet, 

when uc are dead it is above us. 

I he fame of Shaikh Ibrahim has surpassed 
that of the sect of which he was the spiritual 
head. For centuries together and even to the 
present day, the poet has been looked upon as 
a Saint by thousands of his countrymen who 
never heard the name Cishti. Many of his Cou- 
plets are household words. and hiindrcds of 
compleieiy uneducated men and women make 
frequent use of them. 

We have given above those shaloks which 
are repeated in Hindu and Mussulman homes 
every flay. They will serve as specimens of his 
literary genius and also of his popularity. 
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N K Singh. Islamic Mysticism in InJia, Delhi. 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. III. 
Panjab Univcrsily MS. No. 374. Folios 2-14, 743. 
Kafla Shah Husaln. a small brochure contaioing 2S 

kafis. published at Labore. 
Bahar Khan. Buharia. 

Hüqiqat-ut-Juqara cuntuins an account uf Shati Ilubam. 

Nur Ahmad Cishti, Tahqiqahi-Cishti. 

Mir/a Muhammad. Tüzktra-Awltya-i-Hind. 3 volumes. 

Sycd Muhammad Laut". Ilistory of Lahort. 

Buddh Singh. Hans Cog. 

Panjabi SaliU Dt utpati n Vikas, 

K.N. Sud. Elernat Flame, p. 65. 

Dr. Lajwanli. Punjabi Sufi Poets. 

G.R. Bhai ülimpses of Meditation and Tftougitts. 

B. Russell. Mystie fetittgi ofa man. 

Ashanand Vohra. Kav'SirJao-ParkMa. 

Culzar-i-Fandi. 

Nicholson. The Mystics of isiam. p. 131. 
Asa Sekh Farid, tkalok S. 
Janam Sakhi (Bala). p.S44. 

Ibrahim Iraji, Mir Saiyid 

(d.1546/47 A.D.) 

Mir Saiyid Ibrahim iraji, the son of Mir 
Mu'in '.Ahdu'l-Qadir H.isani. and a disciple of 
Siiuikh Üahu u'd-Din Shattari, received initia- 
tion into several sufic Orders. Basically, how- 
ever, he can be called a Qadiriyya. It has been 
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claimed that Shaikh Baha'ud-Din compiled the 
Risala-i Shattarivya for Mir Saiyid Ibrahim He 
was passiünately fond of books, dclighimg in 
laboriously copyingthem oui b> hand and writ- 
Mg rniwrnft m Ikeir nore esoleric passages. 
AcconMng to Sahikh * AbdvM-HMiq, the Mir was 
Dcllii*s motl OMisimding scholar. 

Moreover, he was humMe enough to learn 

firom members of the 'ulama' who periodically 
visited him to sharpen their own religious per- 
ception. However, he had liitle interest in teach- 
ing ordinary Muslims. His relations with the 
Chiihtiyyaa wei« eevdial aMMugh he was never 
kiiowa to have joined their tama 'gatherings. 
Ii» 953/1546-47. he died and was buried in the 
compkx of the tomh of Shaikh NizafiMi'd-Oi« 

Auliya". 

Further Kcading 

Mauiana Zainul Abedin, Aktari Hazrai Waist (Urdu), 

Celctttta. 1995. 
AJi Muhanmad Khan Bahadur. Mlr'td^ AkmatU, 

Supplement, Baruda. 1930. 
KL K Sin^. hiamic Mysitcism in lnäia, Delhi. 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Mam, ¥bI. III. 
Panjab University MS. No. 374. Folios 2-14. 749. 
K^fUiShah Husain. a small broclilirBCOntMaiag2f 

kafis, published at Lahor«. 
BaharKJMa. MuHa. 

Haqiqat-ul-fuqara contains an account of SInh Huayn. 
Nur Ahmad Cishli. Tahqiqat-i-Cishti. 
Mirza Muiuunmad, TaikwO'AwUya'i'Hiiui, 3 voturoes. 
Gutuur-l abrar. Taihkent MS.f. 159b. Manchester 

MS.f. I7bb. 
jUtManU-ükkyar» pp. 254-SS. 

IbfaJilin Mulick Beya, Uazrat Syed 
(d.l352A.D.) 

Ibrahim Mulick Beya was a seien of Hazrat 
Syed Abdul Qadir Jilani and a Sufi of a high 
offder. He came lo ladia duriiig tht tiae of Sul- 
tan MHbaaMMd Tnghlaqtie aad becmnie oom- 

mander-in-chief m725 A.H. (1324 A.D.), Bihar 
and Bengal was conquered by Akhtiyaerud-Din 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji during the time 
of Sultan Qutubud-Din Aibak ( 1 206—1 2 1 0). 

Syed Ibrahim attacked Bihar iwice to sup- 
preea the revolt of SubaderShri Batol. During 
the tune of Muhammad Tttghlaqne again lA in- 



vaded Bihar to puniehlhe lUOa Hans Kumar of 
Kohtasgarh. 

It was aftcr the conquest of the fort of 
Rohtasgarh that Syed Ibrahim died in (1352 
A.D.) 753 A.H. He was buried ai Bihar Siiarit on 
a mountain, a few miles away. The foundation 
stone of tomb of Syed llirahim waa laid by 
Makhdum Jahaa Whari, Mukhduia Ahmed 
Chiiampitih and Makhdum Shah Ahmed Siataai. 

The Word *Bayu* i» the twisted fron a Per- 

sian \v(»rd 'Beya' meaning *Come on ' Syed 
Ibrahim, after his first victory over Bihar, went 
to inform the matter to Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaque, who beiog pleased witfa his perfof^ 
mance seid: *mallk Wya baaashin* (O Chief, 
Cdaw and-SifrdowaK Malick waaatitle conferred 
on important personalities for remarkablc work. 
Syed Ibrahim also gut this tiile. With pa^^age 
of tmie the term Bt;ya was twisted and became 
Bayu. 

Farther Kcading 

kiwmoirtt ofGauraiHl Pmulm, Cetcutta. 1991. 
Sarkar. Muiory of Bwngal, ¥p1. II. 
Karioi, Social Ifistory ofthe Muslims in Bengal. 
Abdul Lutif's accouot (Eng. ir.) by Sir LH. Sarfcar. 

Bengal PmM mtä'FrtMtnt. pi. Ii. 1928. 
Eftwan-e-Waisi (in Persian ). Caiculta. 1898. 
Mautana Zainul Abtdkfk, AkUuri HaznU fKllM(Urdu), 

Calcutia. 1953. 
Md. Muizii4*Dio AhnuKU tUMgahrAuUya PaHektü. 
Enamul Hiqftc A HlttOfy of Sußsm in Bengal. 
Hir Muhammad Shatiari. Risalat-us Shuhada (Text 

and ils abridgcd iranslation by G.H. Damani. pub» 

lishedinXlSA t«74: 

Mujibur Rahman. Tarikh-i-Baruh Gawan. qiiulcd 
from Abdul Wasi Siddiqui. Manaqib-i-Shoeb, p.22. 

Minhaj Siraj, Tabaqai't-NQSiri, tr. by Ellioi and 
OowwM. Vol. I. pp.105-314. 

Golan Hussa in Sa lim. Rfyarih^SalMtii, tr. by Abdus 
Salam, pp.S7-69. 

(d.l61^nA.B.) 

Mulla Ibrahim Rubi (d. 1025/1616-17), 

MIyan-Mir's disciples, was outstanding schol» 
ars before becoming mystics and hermits He was 
a distinguished 'aiim and a keen traveller who 
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rejected these pursuits as ucll as ihose of the- 
ology aftcr being initiated by the Miyan. 

He became extremely populär in the areas 
around Mewat and Narnol, sprcading the spiri- 
tual inlluence of Miyan-Mir in these regions. 
Of Mulla RuhPf disciples, Safani*d-Din and 
Natha Paracha were also emiiient sufis of high 
stature, but in order to avoid fame they indulged 
in trade and commerce. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zuinul /Kbc^ivit Akiari HazrM Waisi (UtdiiU 

Calcutta. 19SS. 
Ali Miihammad Khan Bahadur, Mir'at't Ahmadi, 

Supplement. Baruda. 1930. 
N. K Sinüh. Islanuc \hsticism in Indio^DcM, 1997. 
Lncyciof^uedia oj Islam, Vul. III. 
Paiyab Universily MS. No. 374. Folios 2-14. 743. 
KqfiaSkah Husain. a small brochure coniaining 28 

kafis, published at Labore. 
Uuhar Khan, tiuhana. 

HgqlqiO'tit'fiiqara eontains aa accouni of Shdi Husain. 

Nur Alimad Cishti, Tühqiqat-i-dshli . 

Mirza Muhammad. Tazktra-.UvItya-i-Uind. 3 volumes. 

<Julzar-i abrar, la:>hkcnl MS. f. 159b. Manchester 

MS.f. I7M. 
Aii/ibaruMh^, pp. 234-53. 

WNnfcfai, SkMk (IStli CMtaiy AJ>.) 

Shaikh Ibrahim (aUKurani) al^Kurdl was 
an eminent khali/as of Shailch Ahmad 
Qushshashi. He was also proficient in ShafiM 
Fiqh and Hadis After travelling through Egypt 
and Syria, he went to medina where he received 
th« gift of a khirqa from Shaikh Ahmad 
QuahShashi. Düring hit suy in Syria he was 
bdleved to have seen Ibn 'Arabi in a dream 
and was conv inced of the strength of his own 
belief in the Wahdat-al-Wujud. 

Shaikh Ibrahim was a dedicated listener 
samu and the custom seems to have been 
exceedingly populär during his iifetime. A 
teacher of tha Ottoman Sultan in Turkey 
called Khoja, who resented the popularity 
of sama, when in Medina informed the 
Shaikh that he had made great efforts to 
help uprüot the sinfui innovation (bid'a) 
of the recitation of the zikr-i jähr in 



mosques. In rcply Shaikh Ibrahim recited 
this Qur'anic verse. 

Who doth greater wrong ihan he who 
forbiddeth the approach to the sancluaries of 
Allah lest His name be mentioned therein. 

Somewhat taken aback. the Khoja re- 
covered sufficientiy to produce extracts 
from fatwas from the books of Hanafi juris- 
prudence prohibiting the sama. To this the 
Shaikh replied that he belonged to another 
school. So they have made out the Universe 
to be God and God the Universe itseif. Ali 
such beiiefs are erroheous. for the Being of 
God is that upon which (all other] bei»gs 
depend for their existence. If indeed their 
gnosis were perfect they woiUd not have said 
such a thing. 

They are ashamed of the people of Islam 
and they fear ihai they might be proved wrong 
by the generality of the schools and by reli- 
gioo. If they openly de^lare: **We are God aad 
God is US,** they will not be accepted by Ummb 
[i.e., the people of IsIml). 

So, they hide themselves behind per- 
forated veils that their evi! words and 
strayed beiiet "maN not be seen. They couch 
their words: "God is indeed ourselves and 
our beings and we are His Seifand His Be- 
ing** in (crafty) disgtiise. Biet such decep- 
tion does not escape the wise, and are not 
hidden from those who are perfect in their 
understanding. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zuinul Abcdia, Akiari tiazrat Wii»i<Llr(lu)» 

Calculta. 1955. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur. Mir'at-i Ahmadi. 

Supplement, ßaroda, I9.'5() 
N. K Singh. Islamtc Mysticism in Jndia, Delhi, 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. Iii. 
Bahar Khan. Baharla. 

Haqii-iai-ül- fuLjarii eontains an account of ShabHusaiB. 
Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiqal-i-Cishti. 
Mirza Muhammad, Tazkira-AwUya-i'Hinä, 3 volumes. 
GutzoT'i abrar, Tashkent MS.f. 139b, Manchester 

MST 17bb. 
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Anfasu 7- arifin. pp. 1 79-80. 
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Inat, Shah (1623A.D. — 1712A.D.) 

An important link in the unbroken chain 
of medieval Sindhi poets, Shah Inat (c.l623- 
i 7 12) was a unique personage in the literary liis- 
lory of Siiidh. Not to be confused wilh Iiis 
younger cuiuetnporary Shah Inayai of Jhok, a 
social reformer and spiritual leader of bis day, 
he was a distinguished Sufi poet. But for bis 
greai poetry, the glorious heights reached by 
Shah Abdul Latif's poetry in the ISth Century 
would have looked all too sudden. 

He took birth when Shah Abdul Karim 
died, and when he was no more Shah Abdul Lauf 
was beyond. Thus. he served as a significant 
link. His poetry was informed of tbe native po> 
etic tradition. And in ils turn it influenced the 
succeeding generations of Sindhi poets. We 
may, therefore, take a brief look at him and his 
poetry. 

His name uas Shah ' Inayalullah, but he 
was populär l> kr.own ai Shah Inat, or Miyan 
Shah Inat. He belonged to a Rizvi Sayyid Fam- 
ily of Nasarpur* a town in Hyderabad district of 

Sindh. Unlike other Rizvi Sayyids, he belonged 
to the Qadiryyah Order of Sufis, for his father, 
Shah Nasruddin was a foilower of some 

Qadiri> yah precepior. 

I hüugh, it vsas expected of a Sayyid, he 
did not evince an) deep interest in the study of 
Persian, Arabic and Islamic theology. instead, 
he was, like other Sufls. drawn to muslcal as- 
semblies and mystical dance gatherings. His 
love and affection for the fellow villagers in their 
day-to-da\ life showcd itself in his poetry writ- 
ten in the languagc of the laity. 

He travelled widely in the sacred geogra- 
phy of N.orih. West India and knew the aspira- 
tions of the people. Though, he was not much 
aniculate politically, he had all the sympathies 

with the native Kalhora dynasty and its increas- 
ing influence cunsequent on the decline of 

Mugha! power in Sindh. 

liy ihe age of 8U. hc had establishcd hnnscif as 
a greai poet of Sindh. Novices in the field of Sindhi 
poetry from hr and wkle would oome to see him. 
Shah Abdul Latif was one of them. 



MiyenShah Inat Jo Kalam is the first de- 
finitive edition of his work. Ably edited by N.A. 
Baloch, it carefully compares and collates the 
two manuscripts, transcribed in the early I9th 
and early 20th centurics, and aptly incorporates 
a considerable volume of the poet't versei, not 
covered by the above said two maauscripla, but 
current in the oral tradition. 

The first MS. of c 1820 comprises those 
haits and wai's by Shah Inat. which one Sanwan 
faqir remembered by heart after about 100 years 
of the Sufi poet's death. That his baits and wait 
were passed on fh>Ri one generatlon lo anotber 
apeaks ofhls immense popularity. ThisMS. was 
prepared at the instance of Mian Ummid AU 
Shah. Shah Inat's great grandson. 

The second MS. of the first quarter of the 
present Century collecls almost all the bails and 
wai s of the first MS plus many others. some of 
which actually belonging to tbe Shab Jo Risalo. 
On a dose scrutiny of the two MSS, It !• Ibiind 
that the first is more dependable. After tlpplllg 
the second source of oral tradition, as many as 
47 Verses by Shah Inai were recorded from all 
Over Sindh, Miyen Shah Inai Ju Kalam presents 
Shah lnat*s 469 bails and 42 wal*! iimler 22 
suruds, or modes of tinging: Kafyati, Jamtut» 

Khambhat. Srirag, Ramkali. Marrul, Prabh^ 
Dhanasri. Jatisri. Pitrab, Lila. Asa, Kapaiti, 
Dahar, Mumal Ranu, Bilawai. Desi, Surath, 
Sarang. Todi. Kamod and Karairo Shah Inat 
preferred to call them tumds. 

But his successor Shah Abdul Latif re» 
ferred to them as «irr«. Botb of them llke olther 
Sufi poets sang their poetry-that too somettmet 

not strictiy metrica! - in suruds and surs, in a 
kind of music which was not of rigid clasiictl 

character. 

Lately, we have appropi iaicd tu thcin a new 
categorical name of loka-ragas. in coniradis- 
tinction to the ragas proper. The leemed fditor 
errs when he tries to equite the awmdM, or tat 
that matter the surs, widi the ragaa and raglnlM 
of the classical System. 

Essentially a folk music, Shah Inat's suruds 
were mainly concerned with the heroines of 
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Sindhi foiktales, traders weavers and selfless 
seekers of the Suptemc Reality. Thereby he ad- 
umbrated Shah Abdul Latif in particular and 
other Sindhi Sufi poets in generat. 

In his poetry, Shah Inat alluded in an eiabo- 
rate way to the heroines of the well-known seven 
foiktales of Sindh - Lila, Marui. Mumal, Nuri, 
Sasui, Sohni and Sorath - and used the talet as 
inetaphors for high spirituai life. 

Lila was a princcss who bartered away 
Chanesar, her husband. for a necklace of dia- 
monds which her rival Kaunru gave her to be 
dlietospend one night with him. Chanesar dis- 
owned Lila, for her fault was grave. Now, Lila 
repented: 

Come home my love, come backtome: 

the necklace I have since retumed 

Forgel about my faults. forgive me my Love, 

the necklace I havc since turned down. 

Marui was kidnapped by Umar of Umarkot. 
She did not accept Umar's offers of good com- 
fortable lifo at his palace and remained fiiithfui 
to her own people in the desert. She is a symbol 
of steadfastness and also of love of one 's coun- 
try. She says: 

I remember the desert I lived in 
And wait for my friends in whose Company 
I saw the desert bloonis and ate berries; 
If only Umar frees me, PII go back to them, 

bc with them, one of their fold. 
A seduclive lady, Miimal lost her lover. 
Finally. she becomes steadfast in her ways and 

finds him in her heart: 

With a view to wooing him 

Mumal*s firienda put on their best necklieet 

and scenied their hair. 

But it was the simple Mumal who fiHuid him for 

herseif 

Nuri was a fishermaid. By her perfect hu- 
mility she endeared herseif to the King Tamachi. 
And then all his haughty queens stood await- 
ing him, having learnt how to win his favours: 

AU ctitva nwr« beayt^, 

but the fishermaid was so in a special way; 

Loving and being ioved, she did not givt vp 

humility: 



the modest andshy Nuri won Tamachi 's heart. 
Punhu. the prince of Kech Makran, was 

attracted by Sasui, the washerwoman. But he 
was taken away from her, one night. Left alone, 
she searches for him in the mountains Shah Inat 
exhorts her: 

Viewing the tough mmmtain passes, 

don's shu kcn your pace (OSasut !); 

Ii is only the worldly lover s 

whu ure scared hy the dijjiciilt paths; 

First, you deck yuurself with the garland oj 

Rtaiity, thet^ says Inat, Punhu willsoon take 

carecfyou, 

Sohni was married off to a man she dis- 

liked. Every night she swam across the Sindhu 

to meet Mchar, her beloved. Once, her earthen 
pot which she used as a swimming-aid broke 
and she was drowned. The Sufi poet says: 

The night was dark 

and she was without the eart/ien pot; 

Wiüi love in heart she waded through 

the turbulent river 

as ifii were a smooth palh. 

Sorath, the queen of King Diyach of Girnar, 
Gujarat, sacrificed herseif for the sake of love 
for her husband. Diyach gave his head to the 
Wandering minstrel and Sorath fbliowed him into 
the World of the dead. Highly pleased with the 
minstrel's song, Diyach offered him to ask for 
anylhing he liked to have. As ihe inirigues of 
fate would have it, the minstrel asked for his 
head. The kind and generous king gave it. 

Now, the song resounded in Sorath's head. 
She bid farewell to Wft and to the pain of Sepa- 
ration from him. Shah Inat poignantly describes 
the fatefui moment when Diyach says to the 

minstrel: 

Why, wiiy be shy oJ deinanding my head 
what is this lije before the moment uj ecstasy 
I experienced through your immortal song? 
Let people know, I gave what you asked fw, 

Furthcr Rcading 

Maulana Zainu! Abedin. Aktari Hazral ffSufo/ (Urdu). 

Calcuita. 1955. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur. Mir'al-i Ahmadi, 

Supplement, Baroda, 1930. 
N. K Singh, fsiamtc MyMtieism tu Inäia, Delhi, 1997. 
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EncyclopaiJiii of Islam, VoL III. 
Bahar !<üian. lUihana. 

fluqiqai-nl-juqara coniains an account of Shah Husain. 
Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiqal-i-Cishti. 
Mir/a MuhumiiiiKl. Tazkira- A\vltya-i-Hind. 3 volumcs. 
L)r. Molilal Jolvvani. Shalt Abdul Lat{f: His Life and 

Work Delhi. I97S. pp.75-83. 
hliyen Shah Inal Jo Kalam. edilcü by Dr. N.A. Baloch. 

Hyderabad Sindh. 1963, p.130. 

Isa Taj, Hazarat (16th Century A.D.) 

Hazrat Isu Taj of Jaunpur was an eminent 
sutl saini of ihe Chishtiya Order He sent his 
younger brothor, Ha/rui Ahmed Taj to Bihar 
Sharif. His khinu^uh is still existent in Moiiails. 
Bhaisasur. Anoihcr saint of Qadiriya and 
Qalandariya Orders is Mir Faziultah Husain, who 
is son>in-law and disciple of Qutbud-Din 
Juiinpuri. Hazrat Munim Pakbaz rcached to his 
cminencc throuiih hini and the Qadiriya Order 
spread to Islampur. Biliar Sharif. üanapur, 
Raiuasagar. Ga>a Khusnupure. etc. 

Further Rcading 

Maulana Zuinul Abcdin. Akiai i lluzial Waisi {}Jv^\x). 

Caicutta. 1955. 
Ali Muhaintnad Klia» Uahadur. Mir'at'i Ahmaäi. 

Supplement. Uuruda. 
N. K Singh. Islamic Mynu isin in Indni. Delhi. 1997. 
EncyclopaedUi oj Islam. Vol . 1 1 1 . 

Ishaq, Shaikh (d. 1581 A.D.) 

Shaikh Ishaq, another important Chishti, 
niigrated from Multan to Delhi where he setiled. 
He rarel) lalkcd to anyonc, with the exception 
of Shaikh Abdu'l-Haqq Muhaddis Dthiawi, with 
whom he had Imgthy conversations. Custom- 
arily, he had only food enough for one day, as 
his siave-girl never stored anything from one 
day io (hc next. 

Hefure his death (in 989/1581), he visited 

the house ot a nciuhhour who arrnnged .1 sama 
*session and tlie ecstasy he ihcn experienccd 
precipitated his death. 

Further Kcaciiny 

Maulana Zainul Abn^iti^Aktari Hazrai H'om« (Urdu). 
Caicutta. 1955. 



Ali Muhammad Khan Rahadur, Mir'm'i AkmotK, ' 

Supplement, Baroda, 1930. 
N. K Singh. Islamic Mystielm kl Imtta, Delhi, 1997. 
Eneyelopaedia of Islam, Vbl. III. 

Bahar Khan, Bahar m 

Haqiqat'Ul-fuqara coniains an accuunt ol Shah Hui&ain. 
Nur Ahmad Cisliti, Tahqlqat'l'CIshll. 
Mirza Muhammad. Tazkira-Awliya-i-Hind, 3 volumcs. 
ür. Molital Jutwani. Shah Abdul Lalif: HiMLtfkaiid 

Work Delhi. 1975. pp.75-83. 
Miyen Shah InatJo IMom, ediied by Dr. N.A. Baloch, 

Hyderabad Sindh. 1963, p.l30. 

Ismail Shami (16th Century A.D.) 

Anoiher Qadiri saint of enitteiice, vrtio 
came to Kashmir in 992/1 SSI from somewhere in 

India, was Saiyid IsmaMI Shami. He too traced 
his desceni from Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Qadir Jilani. 
He had received his early education from his 
father, Satyid Sulaiman, and was initiated into 
the Qadiri order by one Saiyid Muhaminad 
Qasim. 

Saiyid Ismail was warmly racaived in lüMli- 
mir by some eminent saints of that conniiy in- 

cluding Baba Dawud Khaki, with whom he de» 
veloped a dose friendship. Saiyid Isma'il ap- 
pears tu have been a saint of great repute. His 
devotional zeal and piety are praised in all the 
sources. Baba Dawud iChaki. enlogiiea Iiis laud- 
able character, simplicity and Spiritual achieve- 
ments in a poem which he composed in the 
Saiyid's honour. However. he also did not stay 
long in Kashmir and returned to India; but dur- 
ing his brief stay there, he firmly laid the foun- 
dation of the Qadiri order, througfa hii dliciple 
MirNazukNiyazi. 

Furtlier Rcading 

Maulana Zainul Abedtn. Akiari Haxntt WaM (Urdu), 

Caicutta. 1955. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mir'at-t Ahmadi, 

Supplement. Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Singh. Islamic Mysiicism in Mia^ Delhi, 1997. 
Eneyelopaedia of Islam. Vol. III 
Haqiqai-ul-fuqara contains an account of Shah Husain. 
Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiqai-l'CUhtL 
Mirza Muhammad. Tazkira-AwlijfQ^'lilmt,i ^nlkuiti. 
Rishi-Nama., ff. 41 a-b. 42a. 
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Jalal, Shaikh (d.l357 A.D.) 

Amongst the Bengali warrior saints whose 

career can be traced more accurately is Shaikh 
Jalal of Sylhet. According to the Gulzar-i Abrar 
Shaikh, Jalal was a Turkistatii by birth and a 
khulijii of Saiyid Ahmad Yasawi of the Silsila- 
i Khwajgan. At hlt request, Jalal's pir blessed 
him that he might succeed in the leiser Jihadox 
Warfare against infidelity in a dar a/-/!rar6 (land 
outside the Islam Ic occumene) in the same \\a\ 
as he had diiccted him towards success in the 
higher (spiriiuai) jihaJ 

The Saijid ordercJ Iiis seven hundred (a 
mythical figurej mosi eminent disciples lo ac- 
company the Shaikh. Their expedition was not 
an ascetic or peacefui one. The booty gained 

from their warring enabied them to live tuxuri- 

oiisly Shaikh Jalal would leave various saints 
along the way to propagaie Islam in the newly 
acquired territories, 

When the Shaikh rcached Sirhai (Sylhet), 
he was accompanied by 3 1 3 followers. Kaja Gaur 
Govind, heading one hundred thousand foot- 

men and several thousand horsemen, engaged 
the small band in a hotly contcstcd Ivittlc and 
was thoroughly dcleaied. The cniiic jion teil 
to Shaikh Jalal who apportioned tiie land among 
his followers, ihus enabling them to ttke wives 
and settledown T he Shaikh himself, however. 
did not marry and came to be known as Shuh 
Jalal A/i(/<i/rt/t/ (Bachelor). Sylhet was the share 
of Shaikh Nuru'I-Huda AbuM Karamat Sai'di 
Husaini. 

One of Shaikh NuruM-Huda's descendants 
was Shaikh * Ali Sher Bangali, the author of a 



book entitied the Sharh-i Nuzhuiu l-Arwah. The 

account summarized by Ghausi Shattari was 
based on the preface of the above work. 

Sylhet was finally conquered b\ Sliainsu'd- 
Din Firuz (1301 -22). the enterprising governor 
of Bengal. Apparently Shaikh Jalal was driven 
by the Mongol invasions to Baghdad and ttom 
there he went to Multan and Uch, At Uch it is 
possible that he was formally initiated into the 
Suhrawardiyva order as is suggested by loca! 
legends. His vi^il lo Delhi, en route to Bengal. 
and a meeiing wiiii ihe ciiy's tamous Shaikh 
Nizamu*d-Din Auliya\ are also not improbable. 
He may have reached Bengal in the early four* 
teenth Century and selected the newly con- 
quered Sylhet for his spirituai and meditational 
acti\ itics, 

Ibii üaltuta confused Shaikh Jalal with 
Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din Tabrizi. and so many later 
writers following the Moorish traveller did like- 
wise. In I34S. Ibn Battutajourneyedespecially 
through Chittagong and Kamrup to visit the 
Saint. Shaikh Jalal told him that he had seen the 
last 'Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta sim Bi'llah (64Ü/ 
1242-656/1258). Ibn Battuta compleicd his buok 
in December 1357. The Shaikh was reported to 
have died in 748/1347, therefore, he would have 
beenbom in 598/1201 and it is possible he could 
have visited the Caliph al-Musta sim. 

At his Visit to the Shah, Ibn Battuta found 
him indulging in very austere forms ül sell de- 
nial. He would last for ten days ai a iime and 
was as thin as a stick. His fellow dervishes con- 
suroed the gifts given to him by devotees, i i c 
the Shah lived only on milk from his cow. The 
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khaiH/ah itselt" uas situated ncar a cavc. Ibti 
Battuta was highly impressed with Shah JalaPs 
intuitive and miraculous powen for wliich, tlie 
Buthor writes, he was known'from the Eastern 
Islamic world to China. 

Shaikh Bttrhantt*d-Din Sagharji of China, 

informed Ibn ßaituta that Shah Jalal controlied 
everythinti Ihal happeiied in the world. Even 
though Shah Jalul did not leave Bengal after he 
had returned there finally, it is believed he mi- 
raculousiy performed his morning prayera in 
Mecca whether he also made an annual pilgrim- 
age. 

Naturaily, with such Claims made for him 

the Shah's pcrsonality became tremcndously 
populär wiih ihe local Hindus and Eiuddhists 
amongst whom hc liad settled. The magic sur- 
rounding his name prompted many to embrace 
Islam. 

Sylhet. the capital of the Sarma Valley, for* 
merly in Assam, now in Bangladesh, was a 

Hindll kingdom. A man named Burhanud-Dln 

sctticd liiere and made a vow ihat he would sac- 
rifice a cou il'a son uas born lo him. A son was 
born and in pursuance o\ his vow a cow was 
sacrified which incurred the displeasure of the 
Raja Gaur Gobind, who sent for Burhanud-Din, 
and t(u)k him to task. He kilied his son and 
chopped of hi.s right hand. On receipt of the 
new.s ofthis barbarou.s act. a contingent uf army 
under Sikaadar Shah marched againsi Gaur 
Gobind but the army vras defeated by the Raja. 

Ai abüut the same time a renowned saint, 
Hazrat Shah Jalal 'Mujarrad* of Yemen (Arabia), 

was on his way towards Sylhet at the instance 
of his Spiritual guido at Mecca When he was in 
Delhi Hazrat Ni/ainud-Din Aulia invited him to 
siay with him. When he letl Dellu Nizamud-Üin 
Aulia gave him two pairs of black pigeons, the 
Speeles of which Is still found in Sylhet and 
Cachar districts and is calied Jalali pigeon. 

He met the army of Sikandar Shah return- 

ing. having been defeated by Raja Gaur Gobinda. 
By this lime Hazrat Shah Jalal followers had in- 
creased in number to 360. He persuaded Sikandar 
Shah to make another attempt on Sylhet. A fresh 



ballte ensiled and Gaur Gobinda was defeated, 
and Sylhet feil to the combined army. Hazrat 
Shah Jalal entered Sylhet and settled there with 
all his followers. Many of respectable Muslims 
of Sylhet are descendants of Hazrat Shah Jalal's 
360 followers, who settled all over the districts 
of Assam and Bengal. The graveyard of the 
Saint, Hazrat Shah Jalal, is looked upon as a 
holy place of pilgrimage which Is vlsited every 
day by hundreds of peopte boch Muslims and 
non-Muslims. The important fbllwers of Shah 
Jalal are: 





Name 


Shrint 


1 

1. 


nmi Tusui 


Xlj*ar ChiK T'>t*il*c ["^.immIi 

iNCBi onan jaiai s LfaigMi, 
Sylhet. Rangladcsh. 




Miii halil 

rtaji ^nitiii 


l^var iiajl lUalil. 


3. 


Munamniafl 


Lane Munaiian, symei 

Dia-ud-Din Town. 


1 

-4 . 


1 Kl) 1 vjnuZl 


rNcar oyinci lown. 


5. 


bnuikn Ali 


Near anan Jalal snrme. 




irnnceoi Tcmcnj 


syinec. 


0. 


Qazi lalalud^Di 


Qazi Tuia Muhallah. 

V II ■ 

Sylnel. 
Qazi fula MuhaUah. 
Sylhet 


7. 


Shuh Zaki 


8. 


Shah Syed Omer 


Dnupauighi Munallan, 

SamarQundi Sylhet. 


9. 


Zinda Peer 


Zinda Uazar. bylhcl. 


to. 


Shah Zai 


NearOovt. High Schod, 

Sylhet. 


II. 


Qazi Qhaiia 


Qazi Tula Muhallah, 
Sylhet 


12. 


Snan Yatim 


Badur i<atM Munaiian« 

Sylhet. 


13. 


Shah Pur 


Bandar Bazar, Sylhet. 


14. 


Sycd Hussain 


Hussain Muhallah, 




Sylhet. 


15. 


Hussain Mahid 






Shah 


Sylhet. 


16. 


Shuh Makhduin 


Daftari Para, Sylhet 


n. 


Shaikh Khidir 


Khan Dablr Muhallah. 




Khan Dabir 


Sylhet. 


18. 


Sycd Mukhiar 
Sylhet. 


Sycd Mukhtar Muhallah, 


19. 


Dada Peer 


MukhtarKhridMuhalMi, 

Sylhet. 


2U. 


Darycc Peer 


Ncar Shah Jalal's 
Dargah. Sylhet. 


21. 


Shah Sabur 


Barud Thana. Sylhet. 


22. 


Khidir Sufi 


Barud Thana. Sylhet. 


23. 


Shah Uaghdar Ali 


Barud I hana. Sylhet. 
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The following Darwishcs 






Shrines are ouiside ihc 






town: 


24. 


Smui Huimud-Din 


Kam Hati, under Maulvi 






Bazar. District Sylhct. 


25. 


Syed Nasirud-Din 


Peer Mohal, Sylhct. 




Baghdadi 




26. 


Hyder Ghazi 


Sonar Gaon near I^icca, 






Sylhci. 


27. 


Shaikh Burhanud- 


Toia Tikar, Sylhct. 




Din ' 




28. 


Shuikh Diaud-Dia 


Badarpur. Dislrict Cachar. 


29. 


Shah ßadar 


Badarpur. Districi Cachar. 


30. 


Adam Khaki 


Badarpur. Uisirici Cacliar. 


31. 


Shah Abdul Malik 


Badaipur. Dtatrict Cachar. 


32. 


Ghashni Pir 


Gayai Para. Sylhct 


33. 


Rukunud-Din 


Sarail undcr NumiltaDis 




Ansari 


trict Bangladesh.. 


34. 


Shah Madan 


Tilagarti, Sylhct 


35. 


Shah Sultan 


Miyiiieiinngh, Bangiadofa 


36. 


Sycd Ab II ha kr 


Karimganj. Cachar 


37. 


Faihch (Jhazi 


Tarak near Sylhet. 


38. 


Shah Arifeen 


Laor, Tripura. 


39. 


Daud Karrani 


Benga Pargana. 


40. 


Shah Sikandar 


Sun Khai Pargana 


41. 


Sycd lajud-din 


Aurang Pur 


42. Meenil Arifeea 


ChiDalChanatttaichivam. 






(^cbar. 



It has always been a controversy whether 
Ibn Batuta had the privilege of meeting Hazrat 
Shah Jalal Mujarrad or Hazrat Jalalud-Din 

labnzi. 
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Jalalud-Din Tabriz, Shaikh 
(d. 1225 A.D.) 

Shaikh Jalalud-Din was bom at Tabriz in 

Persia and was a pupil of Shaikh Abu Said of 
that city. After his death. hc becanic the pupil 
of Shaikh Shihabud-Diii Suhrawardy. He was 
will) the Shaikh für scven years. He died at 
Pandoa in 122S A.D. Ibn Battuta, the Moorish 
traveller who was in Bengal in 1 342-43 A.D. per- 
sonally had the pleasure to see the saint at his 
hermitage in the mountains of Kamrup. He 
rccords that he heard about the saint's death a 
year or two later when he reached Khan Baliq 
(Peking). China. 

Hence, it is probable that Hazrat Jalalud- 
Din died about 1346 or 1347 A.D. As Munshi 
IlahiBakhsh suggests, the chronogram may only 
be n record about when Shah Jalal finally left 
Pandua. The saint inust have died at a very ad- 
vanced age. In his youth, he is said to have 
been in Baghdad, when the death of the last 
Caliph Mutasim-billah took place in 12S8 A.D/ 
656A.H. 

It must, however, also be pointed out that 
as thcre were more than one saint bearing the 
sanic nunie in the same period he was calied 
Mujarrad (unmarried). The confusion witb re- 
gard to the actual date of each one*s death is 
due to the absence of proper records. 
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Shaikh Jalalud-Din Tabrizi was a disciple 

of Abu Said Tabrizi, a vicegerent (Khalifa) of 
Shiluibiid-Dm Suhravvardi. and a friend of 
Khawaja Quibud-Oin and Shaikh Bahaud-Din 
Zakaria. Shaikh Najmud-Din Sughra Shaikh-ul> 
Islam at Delhi, bore him enmity; so the saint 
went to Bengal. His tomb is said to be in Dev 
Mahal (Pandua) or Maldev Island. 

In Riyaz-us-Sütatin. it is mcntioned that 
the country was conquered b> Muslamans led 
by a warrior saiiit, caiied Shah Jalal in the end 
of the fourteeiuh Century, when the Afghan 
king, Shamsud-Din FIroz Shah 701-722 A.H7 
1301-1322 A.D. (son of Nasirud-Din Bughra 
Khan, son of Ghiyasud-Din Balban of Delhi), 
rulec(.over Bciigai u ith his capital ai Gaur Shah 
JalaPs shrinc in Sylhet town still exists. 

It was the beginnine of the foiirteenth Cen- 
tury, noi in the end of the fourteenth Century 
as mcntioncd ubove. In the reign uf Alaud-Din 
Khilji (695-715 A.Hyi295- 13 15 A.D.) Sylhet was 
conquered by Muslims. 

Ibn Battuta came to Sylhet when Fakhrud- 

Din Mubarak Shah was an independent Sultan 
of Bengal (739-750 A.H.M 338-1 349 A.D.). His 
capital was at Sonargaon during the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq (725-752 A.H./I325- 
1351 A.D.). 

Ibn Battuta writes in his travel that when 
he met Shaikh Jalalud-Din Tabrizi at Kamrup, 
four of his (Shah JalaPs) disciples met Ibn Batuta 

saying that Tabrizi had sent tliem to take his as 
the shaikh knew his arrival. Ibn Haltuta went 
into a cavc where the Shaikh was residing. The 
Shaikh was on regulär fast, which was broken 
after evcry ten days. The Muslims and non- 
Muslims used to h>-ing food and clothes for the 
Shaikh but he t distribute ihem aniong 

his visitors. He li\i in!\ on milk The people 
of the area embraced Isl. in through Iiis ettürts. 

When Ibn Battuta niei the Shaikh he rc- 
ceived and embraced him with respect. Batuta 
was his guest for three duys. The Shaikh was in 
his skin dress (robe) when he received ibn 
Battuta. He desired if he could have that skin 
dress (robe) from the Shaikh. His bewilderment 



knew no bound when the Shaikh gave him the 
dress (the robe). When Ibn Battuta begged leave 
of him. he w as told by other saints that Jalalud- 
din knew by his spiritual power that one day 
Battuta from Moroacco woutd come to mett him 
and he would like to have that skin dreu (fobe) 
for him; so, he gave it to him. 

The Shaikh had not wom thit robe befoi« 

his (Battuta) arrival but he did so in order tO 

in\ ite the attention of Battuta for that. The robe 
beloiiged to Burhanud-l)in, the Shaikh of 
Sagharj. He knew also thai the robe would be 
taken away by an infidel ruler and consequently 
would pass on to Shaikh Burhanud-Din and his 
speculation proved later on to be conrect when 
Ibn Battuta went to China and was passing 
through the ciiy of Hongchowfu where he got 
asiray from his companions. 

By Chance a Minister of the Chinese Em- 
peror saw him weuring that dress took him to 
the court of the Chinese Emperor, who enquired 
of him about the kings of the Muslim would and 

looked at his dress with an eye of apprcciation. 
The Minister advised him to present that robe 
to the Emperor who gave him ten costly dresses 
in return and accepted that gift. 

After a year, when Ibn Battuta reached the 
monastery of Shaikh Burhanud-Din Sagharchi, 
he saw the saint wearing that very skin dress 

and study ing some book. He came to knowthat 
Jalalud-Din Tabrizi had informed Burhanud-Din 
by a letter that a skin dress (robe) would reach 
him through a traveller from the West. Ibn 
Buttuta read that leuer and was Struck by the 
power of Tabrizi in regard to his mysterlous in- 
telligence. 

Burhanud-Din narrated that Jalalud-Din 
Tabrizi offered his moming prayer* at Mecca 

and on the days of haj he used to disappear 
from the midst of the people and used tu return 
after performing haj anü nobody knew where 

and how he slipped away; but thit he was de- 
ceased and was no more in this world. 

After meeting Jalal Tabrizt, Ibn Buttuta ar- 
rived at the city of Habanq situated on the bank 
of Blue river, which was popuiated by non-Mus- 
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lims bttt wu a Mui lim raier. He crosted the river 
by a boat free of Charge and after 1 5 days* jour- 
ney he reached Sonargaon 15 miles south-east 
of Dacca, which was one of the ihree capitals of 
Muslim Beni!:al. Here from he set out for Sumatra, 
by a ship, a jouriie> of 40 days. 

The Jalali section is ascribed to Syed 
Jalalud-Din Shah Mir Surkh-poih of Bukhaia 
(1192-1291 A.D.)whowasairAa///aofBahaud- 
Din Zakriya of Multen. This saint was born in 

Bukharu but when he grew to manhood he came 
to India and settled down in Uchh. His descen- 
dants are still known as Syed Diikhari T.W. 
Arnold says of him: ''Syed Jalalud-Din is the 
ancestor of generations of Mints. His Khal^fa 
was his gnmd-son Jalalud-Din bin Ahmed Kabir, 
commonly known as MakhJum Jahaniyan 
Jahan Gasht (d I 384 A.D.), who is said to have 
made the pilgrimaye lo Mecca thirty-six timcs 
and to have perforined innumerablc miracles. 

One of Makhdum Jahaiiiyan's grand-sons, 
Abu Muhammad Abdullah, known as 
Bwrhanud'Din OtUb^i-Aiam (d. 1453 A.D.) went 
to Gujarat, where his tomb is still a place of pil- 
grimage to Batawa. His son Syed Mohammed 
Shah Alam (d. 1475 A.D.) becamc morc famous 
and playcd an important part in the political and 
religious lifo of his time; his tomb is at 
Raaulabad, near Ahmadabad.** 

There are two Jalalud-Din, other than those 
mentioned above« one is Jalalud-din Mohammed 

Shah(818-819A.D./1415-l4i6A.D.)sonofRaja 
Kans. He deposed his son and assumed the 
throne of Bengal under the title of Danuja 
macddana-deva (Saka dates of coins. 1339 and 
1340). Jalalud-Din again was restored to the 
throne, from 1415 to 1431 A.D. Tärikh-i-Jalali 
mentions that there w ere foiir sainis of the same 
name, viz. Jalalud-Din Tabrizi, Shali Jalaliui-I)in 
Gajarwan, Shah Jalal Mujarrad and Shah Jalal 
Bukhari. Shah Jalal Mujarrad was an unmarrled 
man and so he was called Mujarrad. 

Mufti Azharud-Din Slddqi, the author of 
the life ofHazrat Shah Jalal Mujarrad has taken 

much pain in collecting materials of the life of 
the Saint. But he aUo faiied at reaching a deci- 
sive conclusion on this point. The whole con- 



troversy regarding Shah Jalal has been created 
by Ibn Battuta. 

It is he who turned Shah Jalal Mujarrad 
into Shah Jalalud-Din Tabrizi while writing on 
him. Jalalud-Din Tabrizi had aiready len this 

World hundrcd and twcntv years bcfore the ar- 
rival of Ibn liattuta in Bengal and Assam. As 
the whole manuscripts of Ibn Butiuta was 
robbed of by the robbers, so whatever he wrote 
was based on his memory. 

Sylhet was captured before the birth of 
Syed Jalal Bukhari Jahaniyan Jahan Cahan Gasht 

in 1 303 A.D. and we know that the Jahan Gasht 
was born in 1307 A D. i.e. four years aflcr the 
fall of Sylhet. Hence, the Jahan Gasht was not 
the man with whom meeting of Ibn Battuta had 
taken place. Therefore, it is established that Ibn 
Battuta must have met Shah Jalal Mujarrad in 
745 A H. (1 342 A.D.) and not Jalaliid-Din Tabrizi 
or Sliirazi as mentioned by him. Kainrup. where 
he met the saint, is a chuin of iiills which goes 
upto Chinese Tibetan borders; and this land was 
famous for musk and black magic throughout 
Indla, the inhabitants having Turk-like face. 

Out of numerous books written on the life 

and activities of Shah Jalal Mujarrad mention 
may be made of Suliail-i-Ycmen by Nasirud-Din 
Hydcr. Tankh-i-JaUili translaied by Maulana 
Mubashshii Ali Üabir and Life oJ Hazrai Shah 
Jalal, compiled by Mufti Azharud-Din Slddlqi. 
The later writers who compiled their books mak- 
ing the aforesaid books their base, have devi- 
ated from the main lopic and have filied their 
books with legends and baseless facts. These 
books are not rcliable as they have been writ- 
ten without scrutinising facts and tapping 
original sources. Love and revcrence for the 
saint have cngaged their attentiofi in the saint's 
spiritual perfeciion and Ins miracles had dis- 
tracied ihem from ihc ncccssity of historical 
authenticity. 

l iic conirovcrsy regarding the native 
place of the saint comes to an end when some- 
one goes through the inscription of his shrlne. 

According to it the saint's homc was in Kenya 
and not Yemcn as it is recordotl in contenipo- 
rary and later books. The inscription runs thus; 
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BisniHlahi-r-ruhniunir rahini, al-amra bihazal- 
imarah al-mubarakah al^mansubah badarul 
ahsan harsahuiiatnt laa'ia; min muUiafat al' 
zaman ala'bid al-a'aii al-kabir al-mutha'l 
shaikh Jalal mu/arraä kinyai quddusirruhu al- 
aziz fi a'adhi al-sultan j 'u/aiid-Jin abul 
muzaffar husain .s Ii all al-sultan khatladahu 
utlahu mulkuhu wa sullanahu, bina kardkhan- 
e-a 'azam wa khaqan-c-mu 'azzam khaits khan 
jamdar ghair muhaUi wa sarri lashkar wa 
wasir aqlim-e-mua'ssam ohad sanh ahad 
a'ashar was lisu' miah' (1505'9I I hi). 
(In the name ofCjtxJ ilic merciful and the com- 
pasiiiünaie whü oiüercd the erection of this 
blessed building attached to the house of bene- 
diction (Sylhet). May God protect it against the 

ravages of time is the devotee the high, the 

great Shaikh Jalal ihe single. the hermit of Keniya; 
may God Almighty sanctity his dcar secrets! It 
was buiit during the reign of Sultan Alaud-Din 
Abu Muzaffar Hussain Shah, the king, Iqr the 
great Khan, the exalted khaqan, Khalis Khan« 
keeperofthe vardrobeoutside the palace, Com- 
mander and Wa/.ir of ihe province 
Mu-az/amabadinlhe\ear9l I A.H./1 505 A.D.)." 
The inscription 4'xl' must have belonged 

to a grand building whieh is supposed to be the 

flrst construction of the shrine. 

Another important and authenlic inscrip» 
tion discovered by Abu Nasr Wahid in Sylhet 
town is preserved in the Dacca Museum. This 
inscription also tbrows much light on this Sufi. 

it runs thus. 

Baa'ziiiai shaikhu al-mushaikh makhduin 
shaikh jalal mujarrad bin muhammad, anwal 
fataha shar a'rba sirihat (silhta) badtut-t' 
sikandar khan ghazi dar a'adi suUan flna 
shah dalwi (ikhiawi) thalath wa seba'aniia 
(hi 703) in o 'marut rukn khan ki fatih kunanda 
hasht kaiiiharayah wazir lashkar bud. shahar 
ha waq.'i fathi kamru.kumata, Jaznagar 
warishah lashkar karda bashnd Jabaja 
badunmbut b< dshah sanh thaman wa a'shar 
wa lisci'iiua (1512/918 hi). ' 
( The sainily personality and greatness of 
Makhdum Shah Jalal Mujarrad bin Muhammad 
was the cause of firat victory of Islam at Sylhet. 



This conquest was made by the soldiers of 
Sikandar Khan during the reign of Firoz Shah 
Dehlavi (703 A.H./i303 A.D.). This building 

was constructed by the victorious Rukun Khan 

who had served as the minister and commander- 
in-chief to the said king during the conquest of 
Kamrup. Kamata, Jaz Nagar and Orissa). 

The above-quoted inscription throws light 
on the following facts: 

a) Hazrat Shah Jalal's father was Muhammad and 
he was a native of Kenya. 

b) Hazrat Shah Jalal visited Sylhet in 703 A.H7 

1303 A.D. 

c) Sikandar Khan Ghazi conqiiered Sylhet in 
703 A.H. during the reign of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Dehlavi. 

d) The building of his shrine was constructed by 
Khalis Khan Wazir Muwazzamabad in 911 
A.H./1505 A.D.and it was eniargedby Rukun 
Khan in 918 A.H./ 15 12 A.D. 

The author of the Riyaz-us-Salatin is to 
some extent silent on this topic. He has also, 

like other writers, contended to write only a few 
ütK-s in Iiis book. In the footnote of the English 
translatiun ot the Riyaz-us-Salatin this much has 
been written: The country was conquered by 
Musalmans led by a warrior saint« calied Shah 
Jalal at the t nd of the fourteenth Century when 
the Afghan king Shamsud-Din ruied over Ben- 
gal with his capital at Gaur. Shah Jalal's shrine 
in Sylhet town still exist." 

According to the author of the üulzar-i- 
Ibrar. Shah Jalal Mujarrad was the disciple of 
Ahmad, Yassawi, who himself was the disciple 
of Khawaja Yusuf Hamadani (d. 1140 A.D.). ialil 
Mujarrad's spiritual guide was an eminent saint 
of his time. who had founded a school of mys- 
tics. And Shah Jalal's birth-place was in 
Turkistan. But it is a matter of surprise that this 
fact is not recorded by any biognipher of SHah 
Jalal Mujarrad. As this was recorded by one of 
his later disciples itseems to be more authentic 
and correct 

Furthering Reading 

Mir \it-i Mas udiwf. author's collcction. 

Ma anju l-H ilayul. 
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Jalal Mujarrad, Shah 

(d. 1189 A.D.) 

Among the important ptllars of the Suti 
iinet wfao entered India and wielded Immense 
influence among its people special mention may 
be made of Shah Jalal Mujarrad, who chose 
Syihet as a base for preaching Islam. 

It is Said that he came to Sylhet in accor- 



dance wiih ihe direction ot'his spiritiial uuide. " 
The district was a( one time di\ idcd into at least 
three peiiy kin^^doms: Gor or Sylhet proper, Laut 
and Jaintia; and the couniry South of the 
Kusiyara seems to have been under the control 
of the Raja of Hill Trippera. Gor was conquered 
by the Muslims in A.D. 1384? (correct daie is 
1303 A.D.). the last Hiiulii King. Gor Gobind. 
being overcoiiie more by the niii acles of the Fa- 
Icir (Faqir), Shah Jalal, than by the powers of the 
ofricer>in>command of the expedition, Sikandar 
Ghazi. 

After the dealh of Shah Jalal Oor was in- 
cluded in the Kingdom of Bengal and placed in 
Charge of governor. In the rcign o*' Akbar, it 
passed with the rest of Bengal into the hands 
of the Mughals. He was u renowned Sufi of In- 
dia and a contemporary of Khwaja Nizamud-Din 
Aulia (d. 1 323 A.D.) of Delhi. 

The conquest of Gaur by the Muslims is 
ascribed by tradition to Shah Jalal of Yemen. 

The Saint died in 11 89 A.D.; but according to 
other verslons he is said to have come to Delhi 
during the reign of Sultan Alaud-Din (1296-13 16 
A.D.) and to have gone to Sylhet with the army 
commanded by Sikandar Shah, the Sultan *s 
nephew. 

This tradition is conflrmed by a Persian in- 
scription of 1 5 12 A.D., in which it is said that 

the conquest of Sylhet was effect by Sikandar 
Khan Ghazi in ihc rcign of Firoz Shah (of Bengal) 
in 1303 A.D. It may, iheretore, he concluded that 
Sylhet feil into the hands of the Muslims in the 
early part of the 14th Century. 

The name of the conquered Hindu Riu* 
given in Shah Jalal's life historyas Gaur Gobind, 

Gaur or Gor being the name of his capital as well 
as of his kingdoin. Rajondralala Mitra identified 
him with the Gobind Deb of the Uhatera copper- 
plates. Professor Padhmanath Bhaitacharyya 
quotes a local tradition that Baniyachang had 
previously been the capital of Kesave Misra« 
the Brahman ancestor of Gobind Deb, who came 
firom the north-west and settied there. A fort 
was subsequentiy constructed a Laur, as a pro- 
tection against raids by the Khasis. . 
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The oldest historical record is a stone in- 
side the famous shrine of Shah Jalal at Sylhet. 
This rerord was made in the time of Shamsud- 
Din Yusuf Shah, who ruied over Bengal from 
1474 A.D. to 14S1 A.D. The Muslims conquest 
of Western and Northern Bengal by Muhammad 
Khilji. the lieutenant of Qutbud'Din Aibak 
(1206-1210 A.D.) of Delhi, in the year 599 A.H. 
CGI rcsponding to 1202 A.D. took place when 
Rai Lak!>hnian Sen (bciter known as Lakban Sen) 
was the ruier of Bengal, who had renamed Gaur. 

Lakshmanavati after bis own name 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji advancing rapidly 
firom Bihar* suddenly appeared in the city of 
Nadia. Lakshman Sen moved to his other capi- 
tal, Sonargaon, ncar Dacca. Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khilji then caused the 'Khutba' to be 
read, and cuins Struck in the name of Qutbud- 
Din Aibak, his immediate superior at Delhi. He 
established mosques. Colleges and rest houses 
for saints in that province and made LÄkhnaiiti 
the seat of his government. After his unsuc- 
cessful expedilion to Tibet, he came back to 
Devkot, 18 miies south of Dinajpur, where he 
feil III and died after ruling as Goveroor of Ben- 
gal for three years. 

Fnrtherlng Reading 
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Jalal Thaneswari, Shaikh 

(1469A.D. — 1582 A.D.) 

The ancestors of Shaikh Jalal Thaneswarl 
were from Balkh and on both parents* sides he 

was a Faruqi. He was born about 874/1469-70; 
by the age of eight he bad roemorized the Qur'an 



and by seventeen his education had been com- 

pleted. He began his career as a teachcr and a 
mufii, delivering Jaiwas which were based on 
Verses of the Qur'an. 

Deciding to adopt sufism, he renounced 
his profession for tutelage under Shaikh 
'AbduM-Quddus Gangohi. A natural ecstatic, he 
would have to be raised by his dtsciples from 
his trance with the words, 'Haqq, Haqq'. Ob- 
sessed with sama\ Shaikh Jalal was known to 
make vigoruus physicai movement during the 
ritual. Like other well-known sufis he sufTered 
unwanted attentions IVom leading members of 
the nobility and the government, a(though in 
general he reftised to meet them. 

On his way to Kabul in February 1581 
Akbar visited the Shaikh. Aroused from an ec- 
staiic -State by his disciples. when infornicd of 
the presence of the Emperor he ordered them to 
help him stand so that he might perform his ob- 
ligations to his khalifa (Akbar) and then pro- 
ceeded to neitcfaiiha (prayers) for the suc- 
cessfui outcome of the Emperor's expcdition. 
Shaikh Jalal Thaneswari died on 14 Zu'lhijja 989/ 
9 January 1582. 

During his lifetime Shaikh Jalal wrote a trea- 
tise on revenue administration to illustrate the 
rulings on that subject of the Hanafite lawmak- 
ers. It would seem that the disgnintied madad^ 
i-ma'ash holders in Akbar's reign persuaded him 
to write it. Another of his works, Irshadti't- 
talibin was a guide to mysiics. In it he men- 
tioned that DIvine lovers did not choose to ar- 
rest their spiritual progress when they obtained 
miraculous powers. They continued on the 
Tariqa until they were capable of ignoring all 
icmptation. 

By then all attachment to anything mate» 
rial would have been severed. even to ilie ex- 
tent of ioss oflife iiself through negleciing i»uch 
neQessities as food and sieep. Lovert of the 
DIvine avoided worship, plety and ascetic exer- 
cises, believing them to be evii. They sacrificed 
their lives, iinderwent hardships and died wilhin 
themselves before their physicai deaths thus 
becoming united with God in thIs Ufe. As this 
path was highly complex It could lead to confu- 
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sion :imon<j many sufls and impostors, result- 

ing in harmtui practices. 

The Irshadu 'l-ialibin adv ised those enter- 
ing the iiustical life to disco\er a perfect and 
conscientious guide with a tauiUess perception 
of the Shari 'a, T^riqa and Haqiqa. Like earlier 
Chishtiyyas, Shaikh Jalal Thaneswari based his 
training in zikr also on varlous forms of breath 
control ipas-i anfas). 

Shaikh Jalal was siicceeded by his son-in- 
law and k ha Ufa. Shaikh Nizaniu'd-Di'i bin 
Shaikh "Abdu'sh-Shakur. Following in the toüt- 
Steps of his pir and many other Chishti sufis, 
Shaikh Nizamu*d-Din was an accompllshed 
Scholar and leacher of the Wahdat al'WuJud. 
He wrote commentaries on ihe Sawanih of 
Ahmad al-ühazali and the l am ai ofiraqi, a com- 
nientary on the Qur'an and treatises called 
Risala-i Haqiqat and Risala-i Balkhiyya. 

The first verse of the Qur'an, on Unity, was 
interpreted by the Shaikh as implying that the 
Prophet Muhammad invited perfect gnostics to 

accept the Wahdai ul-Wujud. The other chap- 
ters he selectcd were also intendcd to expiain 

Wujudiyya beliefs. 

After the Mujaddid became converted to 
the Wahdat al-Shuhud. one ot his first missions 
was to reform Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din because of 
the dose associations of the MiOaddid*s fither 
with Shaikh Jalal Thaneswari's khanqah. Writ- 
Ing to Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din. the Mujaddid 
stated that nearncss to God was not obtained 
by the repetition of supererogatory prayers 
(nawa/ilj, claiming that a Single obligatory 
prayer was superior to thousands of years spent 
saying other prayers such as nawaßt and per» 
forming zikr. fikr (meditation) and muraqaba 
(contemplation) as well as fasting. A singic 
penny spcni on zakai was better than a nioun- 
tain of gold spent on eharity. The Mujaddid also 
remonstrated against some of Shaikh Nizamu'd- 
Din's disciples extending tlieir zaminbos (kiss- 
ini: the ground) to sijda (prostration) before 
lheir/;/r. 

With soine severity the Mujaddid described 
this custom as objectionabie, suggesting that the 



disciples be prevented from becoming involved 
in such iiboniinable practices. He also urged 
Shaikh Nizam to invite those interested to dis- 
cuss works on Fiqh, just as assemblies of mys- 
tics debated various aspects of suflsm, and 
added that there was no harm if the former were 
preferred to works on sufism. 

Inanother letter. the Mujaddid wrote that 
ideas expressed b\ sufis on the Wahdai al- 
Wxijvd \sere part of the reahn o\' sukr (mystical 
intoxication). The truth was contained in the 
Shori'a only as defined by the ^ulama\ and the 
Wahdat at-Wujud conception of the Absolute, 
Seifmanifestation (lajalli) and self-detemination 
(la 'ayyun) were based on an initial mystical in» 
tuition only. 

The reaction of Shaikh Nizam Thaneswari 
to the Contents of this spate of letters from the 
Mujaddid is not recorded but. the correspon- 
dence came to a rapid end when Jahangir ban- 
ished him to Mecca in ZuMhijja 1014/April-May 
1606 for blessing the rcbel Prince. Khnsrau. In 
his Tuzuk the Emperor accused the Shaikh of 
being a shaiyad (impostor). 

According to 'Abdu'IIah Khweshgi, 
Shaikh Nizamu J-Üin was an expert on the 
Shari'a, Tariqa, Haqiqa wnAMa'rifa. He was 
also an authority on the question of conver- 
sion of baser metals to gold (kiniya); and all 
the sources of gold known only to the *worId of 
mystery' (ghayhj had been revealed to him. As 
his expenditure greatly exceeded his rcsources 
he was assumed to be an alchemist and the Em* 
peror Jahangir, jealous of this suspected power, 
exiled him to Mecca. After another pilgrimage, 
he returned to India, going straight to 
Burhanpur. 

Although he was warmly welcomed by 
Shaikh 'Isa Sindi and his disciples, Shaikh Nizam 
decided to move on to Balkh. His life there will 
be discussed at greater length in Chapter Seven. 
A few notes follow on some of his Indien dis- 
ciples, all of whom were strict followers of the 
mystical practices of their pir, Ignoring the 
Shiihudi philosophy of the puritanical 
Mujaddid. 
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Shaikh Janu' Nah of Labore was one of the 
leading khutijas of Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din aiid an 
'alim who was also considered an exceileiu 
teacher. Infttuated by the mysticil life, he re- 
nounced his profession and became Shaikh 
Nizam 's disciple in Thaneswar. He travelied to 
Mecca with his pir and he also accompanied 
him to Balkh. Ultimalely he returned to Labore 
where he became a prominent sufi. On 9 Jumada 
II 1039/24 January 1 630 he died at Labore where 
he was buried. 

The most notable of Shaikh Janu*llah*s 
disciples was Shaikh *Abdul-Khaliq of Labore. 

He had a deeply ascetic temperament and was 
exceedingly fond of .vawa. He died on 12 Rajab, 
1059/22 July 1649 and was buried in Labore. 

A contemporary of Shaikh "Abdiil-Khaliq 
in Labore. Shaikh Muhammad 'Arif Chishti, was 
equally famous and had a large number of dis- 
ciples. Shaikh * Arif was a khalifa of Shah Kaku 
Chishti. The last ten days of each lunar month 
Shaikh "Arif vvould spend in retreat, during 
which timc he ne ither ate nor siept. Sama gath- 
erings had the effect of rendering him uncon- 
scious. He died at Labore in 1064/1653-54. 

One of the well-known sutls of Labore, and 
a kkaltfa of Shaikh Muhammad *Arif. was Shaikh 
Muhammad Siddiq Chishti Sabiri. During the 

day, he imparted formal religious education to 
his students of theology while his nights were 
spent instructing his sufi disciples. Many 
Panjabi Muslims were attracted to his disciple- 
ship. Düring the Shaikh*s lifetime it was claimed 
that anyone whd attended his sama* assembües 
immediately renounced the world and became 
mystic. 

Of the many khali/as of Shaikh Muhammad 
•Arif, Shaikh Muhammad Salim Chishti Sabiri 
was singled out for a strong attack by the 
*ulama* of Labore during ttie reign of Muhammad 
Shah. As a result he suffered considerable hard- 
ship. Ultimately the Governor of Labore became 
Shaikh Muhammad Salim's disciple and man- 
aged to stem the 'ulama's Opposition On 3 
Zu'lhijja 1151/14 March 1739. Sbaikb Salim died 
and was buried in Labore. 



A grandson of Shaikh ' Abdu'l-Quddus 
Gangobi, Shaikh Abu Sa id Chishti Sabiri 
Gangohi (d. 1049/1639-40), was also a leading 
Utalifa al'Wujud was centered around Mulla 
Mahmud Jaunpuri and his disciples. Philo- 
sophie and intellectual arguments were 
stressed. as opposed to the mystic and ecstatic 
ideal. Shaikh Muhibbu'liah was forced into a 
bitter battlc to counier ihis lendency which bad 
greatly influenced the pattern of thought in such 
a significant cultural centre as Jaunpur. 

Unable to counter Mulla Mahmud*s Oppo- 
sition with logic, Shaikh Muhibbu'liah resorted 

to undermining rationalism. kalam and philoso- 
phy. 'The secrets of divine knowicdge are be- 
yond the comprehension of reason". Shaikh 
Muhibbu llah argued. To him there was a great 
difference between a Sunni who had mastery 
Over kalam and one with divine knowledge and 
the study of philosophy was deserving of 
damnation. 

In a series of letters to Mulla Mahmud 
outlining these views, he strengthened bis case 
by quoting Ibn Arabi. The formal knowledge 
acquired by an 'alim was associated with an 
inability to understand or appreciate the work 
of sufis, whom Shaikh Muhibbu'liah called 
*ulama' possessed of Divine knowledge. 

Only two sufis were singled out by Shaikh 
Muhibbu'liah as being opposed to the Wahdal 
al-Wujud These were Shaikh • Ala'u'd-Daula 
Simnani and Mir Saiyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz. 
His criticism of the former amounted to an ac- 
cttsation of his not having understood the real 
and esoteric meaning oflbn 'Arabi's theory of 
Wujtid al-Mutluq. The Shaikh furtber argued that 
Saiyid Gesu Daraz's pir (Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
Chiragh of Delhi) had refused to bestow his 
khirqa on any of his disciples, thus implying 
that Gesu Daraz had not correctiy assimilated 
the Chishtiyya traditions of Wahdai al-Hdtfud, 

Shaikh Muhibbu'liah also claimed that onfy 

scholars, ascetics and mystics who were unable 
to achievc true spiritual perfcction were follow- 
ers of Shaikh Ala'u'd-Oaula Sminani. Sufis who 
opposed Ibn * Arabl he categorized as sufi i-jahit 
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(ignornni sufis). 'amrna ahl i-tariq (cotnmon- 
placc lolUnvers of the mystic paih) over-empha- 
sizing ilic bolief in Divine traii^ccndence and 
being guiliy of accepting the belieft of schol- 
an of kalam in matters related to the highest 
form of experiential Spiritual tnith. 

in the meantime Shaikh MuhibbuMlah con- 

tinued to write skilIed commentaries on the 
works of Ibn 'Arabi. Prior to his move to 
Allahabad he had completed an Arabic com- 
mentary on the Fusus al-Hikam, and this was 
Ibllowed, in 1041/163 1-32, by another commen- 
tary on the famed and controversial work, this 
timc in Persian He also wrote a commentary on 
the Qur'an from the mystical viewpoint as well 
as further explanatory notes on Ihc Hashiya 
tarjamat al-Qur 'an. 

By 13 Ramazan P50/27 of Shaikh Nizam 
Thaneswari. In his youth Shaikh Abu sa'id was 
also in the army, but he left the militaiy profes- 
sion to become a disciple of Shaikh Jalal who 

latertransferred him to the care of Shaikh Nizam 
Thaneswari. After Shaikh Nizam had settied in 
Balkh, Shaikh Abu Sa'id visited him there. Af- 
ter his return to Gangoh he began to supervise 
the work at Shaikh *Abdu*I-Quddtts* khanqah. 

One of his khaiijas, Shaikh Ibrahim, re- 
mained in Saidpur near Gangoh; another, Shaikh 

Muhammad Ibrahim, was in Saharanpur and 
Khwaja was in Panipat. Shaikh Abu Said's in- 
fluence reached as far as the eastcrn U.P. 
through his khalija, Shaikh Muhibbu'liah 
Mubariz of Allahabad. At Gangoh, Shaikh Ab« 
Sa*id was succeeded by his leading khaltfa^ his 
nephew Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq, the son of 
Shaikh FatuMlah Gangohi. 
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Jalalu*d-Diii Kasi, Shaikh 
(d.1604/05 A.D) 

in Unnao, a prominent Afghan, became a 
leading Chishtiyya in the sixteenth Century was 
Shaikh Jalalu*d-Dln Kasi. A member of the Af- 
ghan Kasi tribe. he enjoyed considerable re- 
spect from his own as well as other tribes. He 
held a high post in the Afghan government an- 
der Sher Shah Sur. After the downfall of the 
A^ans and the restoration of the Mughals to 
the throne, Jalalu'd-Din Kasi decided to re- 
nounce the world and moved to Bangarmao in 
Unnau where he joined the khanqah of Shah 
Muhanuiuid Chishti. 

Being unabie to find genuine Spiritual illu- 
mination, on his pir 's advice he went to the tomb 
of Shaikh Badro*d-Din of Bada*un. Constant 
recitation of the Qur'an andcaring of the tomb 
resulted in the desired Illumination. Witfaln a 
Short period he was surrounded by a large num- 
ber of people. 

Shaikh Jaial decided to adopt a boy who 
he believed would develop into a great mystic. 
In a dream the spirit of Shaikh Badru'd-Oin prom- 
ised that this wish would be ftilfilled. About 
this time a handsome Kayastha boy from 
Asiwan (also in the Unnao district) feil into a 
State of ecstasy upon reading somc Arabic 
Verses in the Gii/istan of Sa'di eulogizing the 
Prophet Muhammad. After bccunung converted 
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to Islam his fear of retribution from his relatives 
forced him lo flee to the khanqah ofShaikh Jalal 
at Bada'un. Once more Shaikh Jalal dreumed ot' 
Sbaikh Badru*d-Din-this time his spirit an- 
noimced tbat th« arrivil of the boy was irnmi- 
nent and that he should be trained carefully. 
Accordingly the Shaikh adopted the boy. Gall- 
ing him 'Abdu llah, and began educating him. 

Shaikh Jalal dcvcloped the habit of niediating 
and reciting the Qur'an until inidnitjlu ai the 
tomb ofShaikh Badru'd-Din :>oinc üi^iancc Irom 
the town. These nocturnal habits severely harn- 
pered local thieves who operated around this 
area. Shaikh Jalal proved such a threat to their 
activities that in 1013/1604-05 they murdered 
htm. 

Shaikh Jalal was succeeded by Shaikh 
'Abdu llah who was also a great devoiee of 
meditaiion and prayer. For whoie nights he 
would not sieep. generally reciting the Qur'an 
whileremainiag Standing erect. One of his lead- 
ing disciples was Shaikh Taha of Rae-Bareilly. 
After Shaikh 'Abdu'llah's death in 1034/1624- 
25, he was succeeded by Shaikh Taha. 

Those of the Afghan iribes most pro- 
foundiy devoted to the Chishtiyyas were the 
Shuryanis and Khweshgis around Peshwar and 
Qasur (near Lahore). The earliest known sufi 
from these tribes was Wutu, the son of Shura 
bin Khweshgi. The brothers of Wutu were 
Husain Khweshgi and Khalaf Khweshgi. Wutu 
visited a number of sufis in search of a Spiritual 
pir. Final ly, he became the disciple of Khwaja 
Maudud chishtl In Chisht where he remained 
for aboiit forty years. 

Before his death in 577/1 1< l«82, KhwiO« 

Maudud appointed Shaikh Wutu khaUfa 
and ordered him to return to his homeland. 
After some years spent at his pir 's tomb, he 
final ly returned to Peshawar. At first the 
Afghans refused to accept him as a pir. 
However, a miracle eventually convinced 
theni ofhis saintliness. Many ofhis tribes- 
men becume his disciples and he became 
known as the Pir-i-Kibar (Great Pir). After 
his death the Khweshgi Afghans contlnued 
In their devotion to the Chishtiyya order 



under the influence of his spiritual succes- 

sors. 
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Jalahrd-Din, Maulana 

(IStli Century A.D.) 

Maulana Jalalu'd-Din of Manikpur was 
a disciple of one of Shaikh Nizaniu'd-Din 
Auliya's disciples. Shaikh Muhammad. Al- 
though his tcacher associaied with the Sul* 
tan, in true malmati fashion in order to malte 
himself unpopulär with the people, and thus 
conceal his true spiritual achievements. 
Maulana Jalalu'd-Din led an austere life. 
After petformiiig night prayers, the iatter 
would sieep bui would rise when ihe other 
khanqah inmatet retired. 

From then untii morning he would inces- 
santly pray and recite the Ya Sin chapter of the 
Qur*an forty-one times. In the morning, he 

would give rcligious Instruction to his disciples. 
The Shaikh survived by transcribing the Qur'an 
and the coiiiplcled copies were seid in Delhi. If 
revenue ofticials made depredalions on the 
ra'iyai (ryot) in order to eollect revenue, the 
Maulana would stop eating meat, fearing it 
might have been obtained from illegally seized 
animals. 

On one occasion the Qazi of Manikpur, accom- 
panied by his son, and by Shaikh Muhammad, the 
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latier's/>/> calk'J cm Maulana Jalalii'd-Din. TheQazi 
first testcü thc Viaulana's power of inspiration, and 
atier bcing duly impressed, invited the Maulana to 
hb house for a meal. The MauUma said tfaat fer forty 
ycais he had not taken a meal in a Q«zi*s ho«ue. The 
Qazi expressed great disappointment and the 
Maulana. not wishing to ofTend him greatly, asked 
uheiher the Qazi s sun worked for the State judi- 
ciary. When given u negative reply, the Maulana 
comenled to eat at the house of the Qazi*s son. 

Maulana Khwaja, Maulana Jalalu'd- 
Din*t natural son, was a saintly scholar. Of- 
fen he would fast for three days and he al- 

ways refused to eat anything he believed to 
havc been earned froni impious nieans. His 
son. Shaikh Husamu'd-Din, was the pride ot 
the famiiy. After compieting hIs formal edu- 
cation, he travelied to Pandua where he ob- 
tained spiritual training under Shaikh Nur 
Qutb-i *Alaffi. 

At the khanqah of his pir, Shaikh 
Husamu'd-Din performed all kinds of service, 
including the arduous lask ol carrying t'roni thc 
forest wood for fuel. in 804/ 14U 1-02, he was ap- 
pointed a khaiifa by Shaikh Nur Qutb-i 'Alam 
and returned to Manikpur where his leaming 
and ascetic achievements made a considerable 
impact on thc locai peopie. Iiis malfuzat (dis- 
courses) werc compiled into a book by his dis- 
ciple Farid bin Salar, which was called the 
Rafiqu'l-'Arifm. 
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Jamalu'd-Din Makki, Shaikh 

Abul-Fath bin (d.l546 A.D.) 

Shaikh AbuM-Fath bin Jamalu'd-Din Mokki 
was an eminent sufi of the Qadiriyya order. At- 

tenipts to establish the Qadiriyya order in the 
Dellii region had begun in the reign ot" Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi (894/1489-923/151 7) \vho invited 
Shaikh Abu*l-Fath bin Jamalu*d-Din Makki 
*Abbasi Qadiri to settle in Agra. 

Shaikh, firom Shirwan. came to be known 

as Makki (uf Mecca) because of a long stay he 
made in thai revered town. He is said to have 
inheritcd the khirqa üt'the Ghausu'l-A'/am from 
one of the great Qadiri's descendants. 

Shaikh Abu'l-Fath led an independent life 
sheltered from the intrigues surrounding the 
Sultan and his nobles. Nevertheless a number 
of nobles managed to forge a letter ostensibly 

In the Shaikh*s handwritlng criticizing the Sul- 
tan which they then sent to the latter; however 
ihe Shaikh managed to foil the plan. 

Düring the remainder of the Sultan's reign 
and thatof Ibrahim Lodi ( 923 ' 1 5 1 7-932/ 1 526), 
there seem to have been no problems for the 
Shaikh. When Sultan Ibrahim Lodi set out from 
Delhi to repel the Invasion of the Emperor Babur 
he tüok with him many eminent sufis and 'alirns. 
including Shaikh " Abdu'l-Quddus Gangohi and 
Shaikh Abu ! Falli. llowcver. Shaikh Abu'l-Fath 
üc^cried and fied back to Agra, where he lived 
until his death In Shaban 953/sept Oct.1546. 

Further Reading 
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U'ork Delhi, 1975. pp. 75-83 
Miyen Shah Inat Jo Kalam. cdilcü by Dr. N.A. Baloch, 
HyJerabad Sindh, 1963. p.l30. 

Jüani, Abdul Qadir 

(1077 A.D. ~ 1166 A.D.) 

The Qadiriya order is known after Shaikh 

Muhiuddin Abdul Qadir Jüan i ( 1 077-1 166 A.D.), 

a very distinguished figure in the history of Is- 
lamic mysticism. He liad a very large number of 
disciples who established the silsilah in differ- 
ent regions of Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan. He 
was well at home in religlous tenett. His book 
on religlous practices entitled *al-Ghunya Ii 
Talibi Tarik al-Haq* and his sermons coltected 
in 'al Fath al-Rabbani and Futuh al-Ghayb re- 
veal him to be a sincere foUower of shari'at in 
letter and spirit. 

It is not exactiy known how and when the 
Qadiriya silsUah came to India. The earliett 
Saint of this order in India was probably Shaikh 

Muhammd Al-Husaini Alach!, a descendant of 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani, who settied at Uchch 
during the I 5th Century. His son, Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir J ilani (862-940/ 1457-1 533 A.D.) Continucd 
the traditions of the Qadiriya sllsitah at Ueheh. 

The Qadiriya silsilah was introduced into 
Bengai by Shah Allah Bakhsh. He was hom at 
Uehch, but later his family settied at Labore, 

from where he came to Bengal. But we have no 
information about his activities in Bengal. He 

died in 994 A.H./1585 A.D. 

Shah Qumais son of Saiyid Abu! Hayat, 
was another weli-known saint of the Qadiriya 
order, who lived und worked in Bengal during 
the I6th Century. He traced his splrltual descent 
tnm Saiyid Abdur Razzaq. a Qadiriya saint of 
Uchch. From Bengal, he went to Salorah where 
a lange number of people joined Ins discipline. 
Shaikh Abdur Razzaq, popularly knuvvn as 
Shaikh Baiilol, was oneof bis eminent disciples. 
Shah Qumais later returned to Bengal where he 
breathed his last in 992 A.H./ 1584 A.D., but his 
cofTin was carried to Salorah and buried there. 
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Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiqat-i-Cishti. 
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Jüani Rohtaki, Ghulam 

(1749A.D. — 1819 A.D.) 

Ghulam Jilani Rohtaki is an eminent sufi 
saint. His works indicate further permeation of 
Hindu thought in Sufism. There is hardly any 
Islamic dement in him and he is through and 
through a Hindu ascetic in thought as well as in 
practica. 

Bullhe Shah accepted almost all Hindu 

ideas which were held in great esteem at his 
time e.xcept that of transmigration of soul This 
Ghulam Jilani Rohtaki accepted. He takes inspi- 
ration from the Hindu Vedanta, and Yoga 
Shastras. His Jog Sogar is replete with the 
Hindu religlous beliefs, terminology and Refer- 
ences. His verse is of didactic natura and thus 
holds little literary merit. 

His verse does not require any deep or 
Philosophie discussion to find out the Hindu 
influence in it. He plainly and undisguisedly 
recommends Hindu scriptures and Hindu prac- 
tices to his foUowers: 

Te iiir gaeparlok anäorjinhonjogmwragchit 

dhar lia 

A Ith ung phir Jog de samajh piare, nii apna chii 
sudhar lia. 

(Those who have adopted the path of Yo^, 
have realised the Trudi; FoUow the elght*fold 
practice of Yoga and thus purify thy mind.) 
He refers to the tenth door of the Yogis as 
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an openin» to the iromortaltty and the realiza- 

tion of the Truth: 

Hur Jiiin slnihad Huri de s^uvan, 
DusYuii Jvur ja asa/i luvaii. 

(Widi evcry breath they ^ing the glory of Hari; 
and Sit in die posture at the tenth door.) 

He recommends the Hindu fbrmula *Soham* for 

meditation: 

Ghulam Jilani jinhan soham jap Jt^: 
Bere unhan de jap ne tar ditle 
(Says Ghulam Jilani, those who muttered the 
formula of Soham, have been freed firom sin.) 

On the pattern of the Hindu Bhaloi, Rohtaki 
iayt emphasls on joining the Company of godly 

pcnons, whereas in Sufism isolation ii recom- 
mended during the training period: 

Alifao bhagatu salsang karte; 
Bachan lahhdaik dassan pioria oe: 
(O Bhagatas, iet us sit together and sing the 
giory of God, 1 am giving you a piecce of prof- 
itable advtce.) 

The foilowing vene illustratet his beliefs 

in the transmigration of soul, the five agents of 
Maya (kam, krodh, lobh, moh and ahankar) 
and the twenty-five constituent eiements of the 
individual life. He also recommends Nam (re- 
membering of God 's name), dan (charity), gyan 
(Icnowledge), ishnan (bathing) to earn happi- 
ness. 

He prescribes also the hearing of stories 

of God's Sports (//7a) and of the Vedas and the 
Shastras. Hari (Hindu name of God) will redeem 
onty those who perform upasana, paih and puja, 
Thename of God is all Hinduism: 

Pharsatgur de charan, bharam sabh mit Jan ge 
Jt ho9§n satpir dl dash fta Mögen tun jun 

Panj pachis de magar na Javin. 

Nam dan gyan ishnan te^ ke, Kode rohen na 

sukhi piaria o; 

KM jinhan upasana pathpuja, uho Harinepar 
Maria o. 

Ved Shastar katha na kadi swwt, suttada 

dooma dian phiren kahanian o. 

Hc does not frighten the people by refer- 
ring repeatediy to the Death God's Wrath and 



the fires of Hell He. likc Hindu ascetics, ap- 
pcals tü ihc people to adopt the path of God 
and thus utilise the life period for attaining 
emancipation. He lays emphasis on the 
transitoriness of the worldly achievements to 
create indifference towards the worldly life. 

Though, he believes in the pervadence of 
God in the individuals as a thread in the gar> 
land. biit the ultimate end before him is the 
realisation of Hari in the heart. He believes that 
the existence of the individual is in essence and 
that essence is of light. The State of realisation 
is the State of mergtnce of the individual light 
into that of Eternal and Infinite Flood of Light 
in the same way as sugar becomes one with 
Kheer (dish made of rice, milk and sugar boiled 
together). 

Rohtaki got Initiation in the Sutl paih from 
his father Badra-ud-din Chishti Qadiri. He wrote 
a number of books on Sufism, namely Jug Sagar. 
Prem Ptyala, Prem ßani, Prem Lahir, SiratuI 
Ar/In, Heer Ghulam Jiiani Shah, Salwahe' 
i. Khalul'ul'Salkln: Taiim Murshld, 
Bahishi-di-Kunji etc. 

Further Read in g 

Maulana Zainul Abcditu Aktari Hasrat IKsMi (Urdu), 

Caiculta. mi. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mir'at-i Ahmadi. 

Supplement. Baroda. 1 930. 
N. K Singh, Islamic Mysticism in India, Delhi, 1997. 
Encyeiopatdia of Islam. Vol. III. 
Bahar Khan, Baharia. 

Haqiqat'ul'fuqara contains an accountof Shah Husain. 

Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiiiat-i-Cishti. 

Mirza Muhammad, Ta:kira-Awliya-i-litnd,l volumes. 

Junaid, Shaikh 

Shaikh Junaid, an eminetsufi saint, lived 
in Mohan (near Lucknovs, in the present-day dis- 
trict of Unnao, U.P.). He vwis known as the sec- 
ond Junaid due to his piety and adherence to 
the 5Aar/'a. During the night he perfomied zikr- 
i Jahr (loudly recited zikr) near the banks of the 
river Sa'i. 

To keep himself awake. he would jump into 
Ihc river where he indulged in zikr-ijali {zikr in 
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a low voice). After this, he would commeiioe 

Uie zikr-i khafi {zikr recited menialiy). 

Shiakh Jiiiiaid supported himself by sell- 
iiij: tircwood tioin the jiingic. Whatever was 
surpius lie gave away in charity. He iodulged 
exceetively in mm«, btltoyl^i dwi mm IWbii 
oixUw couM not 1^ jptrfcrnMd without msmi 

AcconHnt tt> th« kh*9rtfii%wUayat, Um 
Shaikh composed eloquent vcrses in Anibic en* 

iogizing the Prophet Muhammad and the 
Chishtiyya pirs. He also composed verses in 



Persian and Hindi and was the aothor of aevenl 

mystical ireatises on sufism. 

FurtlMr Reading 

Maulana Zainul \b94kn,AktwiHtana M^alti (Urdu). 

Caiculia, 1935. 
All MiiüennHii Klmn Mninr, kHr^mt-l Almmäl, 

Supplement. Dafoda. 1990. 

N. K Singh. hiamic Myslicism in /lldte,DelU. 1991. 
EncyclopatUia oJ Islam, Vul. III. 
BriMurKlMn.JMbpte. 

Haqiqai-ut-fiufora contains an accuunt of SMi HlMin. 

Nur Ahmad Cishti. Tahqiqai-i-Cishii. 

Mirza Mubanunad. Tazk^ra-AwUya-i-Hiitd, 3 volumes. 
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KaiMT Ywr (ISASiAA. — 1S92AJ».) 

Kadar Yar is the giittering gern of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh's period. He entirely changed 
the wave of romaniic trend in kissa-theme. Be- 
fore Kadar Yar love-episode was the main theme 
for the poets to rectte. Kadar Yar converted the 
tradilioMl lovt dücriiHiMi ^ ntM tnigf^y. 

Kadar, to iMeaaw taooi llv and widt dw 
i»liis kifsa Purao Btogat. Thii ballad b battd 

OB a social tragedy, and its theme reveals the 
psychological analysis of different character in 
kis&a Raja Salwan, Rani Luna, Puran Bhagat and 
Rani Achhran these characiers are properly 
viMiaUMd by the Kadar 's lyricai interprtCatioaa. 
Viiiaa of JadiMMBt difltet limn naa 10 OM» aod 
tiaM totiaw. Skiv Kumar Bataivi tat ghraa dif- 
ferent observations for the interprelatioBt of 
* tkc above mentioncd characters. 

Kadar Yar basically beiong to village 
Machhi-ke, District üujran Wala and later on he 
went to Shekhupura ^> settle there. Kadar Yar 
araa Saadiw Jat by caeia. He coavarltd bis rali- 
gian and embraced Islam under the influence of 
some Muslim saints. Kadar Yar, he got big award 
from Maharaja Ranjit Singh for his immortai com- 
Position Puran Bhagat. He himself writes: 

The composition of Puran Bhagat, 
broaght bim awaid of well ftom Ranjit Siagb.* 
Kadar bas alcetcbed tto maleraal love ia 

sach a manner that it moves the heart of every 
reader. Rani Achhran the real mother of Puran 
becomes blind duc to the Separation of her de- 
parted son. Suddenly, she hears from someone 
aller a long time that soaM saiat bas cooie ia tto 
gardea of Puraa, aad tbe gardea oace agaia 



has bloomed in its füll swing. Saint biesses ev- 
erybody with the Divine remedy she atonce ex- 

Claims: 

Puran has left no hope for me, 
No »oMfce of coaioietion. 
I too should bring tto 
Divbw laarndy fer Biy Mlod ejyaa« 

Puran was punished by his father for no 
fault of his, but when the king Salwan comes to 
know the real happening he tries to kill his queen 
Luna. She has spoiled the whole game, he 
thlato. Laaa by wbom to was iastigated to mar- 
dar bis iaaoceat ton, king Salwan comes to 
know that the saint who has come in the royal 
garden is no one eise except Puran. When king 
in the rage of fury fries to kill his queen Luna 
the Saint Puran handles his hands. He exclaims: 
O ! Kmg Ii IS not her fault, 
UV an /U9t toya In ihe krnidi tf oar dutU^, 
W9dotiotlmoiw¥thatto4oandwkatnottodo. 

Puran after some time laaves the gardea 

and at the time of his departure he says to Luna 
his step-mother. "She will be blessed with the 
brave son but ultimately she willmcct the same 
fate as my mother has met.* 

In his second bailad 'Raja Rasalu \ Kadar 
Yar writes that ima Rasalu was tto soa of Luna 
(Pnraa's step-mother). 

Raja Rasalu was born with the blessing 
of Puran Bhagat. He was very brave and 

courageous king Hc became the successor 
of king Salwan. Kaja Kasalu died in the prtme 
of his life white fighting in the baitlefield. 
His mother queen Lnna feit the same dejec- 
tlon for her son as queen Achhran already 
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had. So, thc saying of Puran Bhagat came 

true. 

Like John Keats. Kadar Yar is the poei of 
beauty also. Queen Luna and Queen Sundran 
both were bewitched by the miraculous band- 
somenest of prince Puran. Sundraii fbrgati ev* 
eiythiag and ihe was lad away by tha attractiv» • 
magnetism of Puran. So, Kadar Yar writes, Puran 
carried Sundran, by the finger of beauty. Total 
Compositions of Kadar Yar are: 

1. Kissa Puran Bhagat, 

2. Kissa Raja Rasalu, 
3.ICissaSoiini-MahiwaU 

4. VarHariSragiiNalwa. 

5. Mehnunaroa, 

6. Riynania. 

Out of all bis compoittions *Punui Bhagat* 
is exceedingone. Kadar Yar Is mainly known as 
the Creator of Puran Bhagat. His another famous 

ballad is Kissa Sohni-Mahiwal. This bailad of 
course cannot compete Varis Shah and Hashim 
Shah, but originality of thought and the forma- 
tion of subject is quite impressive. 

When Sohni leaves to meet her lover 
Mahiwal on the doom*s day the violent natura, 
daad dark night, thundering clouds and the 

stormy climate which has been presented by 
Kadar Yar is worthy of appreciation. Kadar like 
Hashim and Mukbil is very much brief and clear 
in his Version. ICadar like bis contemporary po- 
ets condemns women and he suggests: 

**Let not tbe wonan be made so dear, 

that she may prove headache afterwards. 

First they kill tfaeir lovers and later on weep for 

them. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zainul Abedia^Akiari Hazral )f'a/5i (Urdu), 

Caictttia, I95S. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mr'at'l Akmadi, 

Supplement, Baroda, 1930. 
N. K Singh. Mamic My$iicism in India, Delhi, 1997. 
Eneyeio/foedlatfltlam. V»l. III. 
Bahar Khan. Bahana 

Haqiqai-ul-Juqara contains an account of Shah Husain. 
Nur Ahmad Cishti, Tahqiqat-i Ciahtt. 
Mirza Muhammad. Tazkira-Awliya'i'Hlmi^iynUmtS. 
Dr. Li^wBBti, HIttwy efPitiyabi Uteralun. 



Kallm Allah (17th Century A.D.) 

Kalim AUah al-Djahanabadi, b. Nur Allah 

b. Ahmad al-Mimar al-Siddiki was one of tiie 
leading Cishti saints of his time. He was respon- 
sible for the revival of this order in the Indo- 
. Pakistan sub-continent when Muslim society 
was in a State of utter disord^r. He was bom at 
Shahdjahanabad (Delhi), whence his nisba al 
Djahanabadi, on 24th Djumada II, 1060/24th 
June. 1650, eight years before Awrangzib's ac- 
cession to the throne. 

His ancestors, buiiders and masons by 
profession, originaliy hailed from Khodjand. His 
fblhar Aid grandfitthar both played laiding rotes 
In the building of Ihe tbmous Rad Port and the 
congregatronal mosque of imperial Delhi. Many 
of the inscriptions, mostly verses from the 
Kur'an and the ninety-nine names of Allah (al- 
as/ua' al-husna, which decorate the mosque 
were made by his fiather, th» ustadh Nur Allah. 

He acquired his early education from local 
scholars, including AbuM-Rida Muhammad, 
uncle of Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi. Uter, he 

left for the Hidjaz to make the Hadjdj and Ziyara 
and stayed therc for a long time. He contracted 
his bay'a in the Cishti order with Yahya b. 
Mahmud al-Gudjarati (d. 1 101/1689), who had 
migrated to Medina and settled there. 

Düring his stay in the Hldjai, he was inltl- 
ated into the Nakshbandl and Kadiri Orders by 
Mir Muhtaram and Shaykh Muhammad Ghiyath. 

On his return to Delhi he stayed in a mosque 
situated belween the Red Fort and the Djami 
Masdjid in the quarter known as the Khanim ka 
ämu/L He ostabllshed a maärasa there which 
attracted a large number of atudents ftom ftr 
and Wide who enjoyed free board and lodglng. 
No details of this madrasa are available. 

The Sufi poei Mirza Mazhar Djan-i-Djanan 
once saw him leaching the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
to siudents in this madrasa, which probably 
formed part of the mosque in whicb ha stayed. 
Aecording to Mirza Muhammad Akhiar Ourganl 
( Tadhkira-i Awliya-i H^ulw/hRokUtW, Labore 
1954(7), ii, 272). the emperor Awrangzeb later 
ordered the construction of a khankah for him. 
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a complex of buildings comprising 'ihadai- 
khanu. madjUs-khana, langar-khana and pri- 
vate quarters. 

According to the same author the emperor 
Muhammad Mu azzam Bahadur Shah I (q.v.) be- 
camehU disciple in Iiis fouith regnal year (1 123/ 
171 1), while engaged in an expedition «gainst 
the rebellious Sikhs under Banda Bayragi. Kalim 
Allah led « life of aosterity, FarruUuiyar iq.v]. 

Düring his Short but eveniful reign, of- 
fered him financial assistance but he refused to 
accept it, perhaps fearing persecution at the 
hands of the a/n/r aZ-umara ' Husayn Ali Khan, 
ono of the Sayyid king malcen known to Indien 
hittory. 

Ai e nile. he discouraged his disciples fVom 
Coming clote to the mlers and kings and even 

exhorted them not to approach or visit them. He 
also did not favour the sama, as was in vogue 
in his days, although he himself enjoycd it. in 
one of hit lettert (no. 1 10), he vehemently con- 
demna the immature or tham Suflt nAom he de- 
scribes as '*mulkidg who have given up the 
gharia". 

As against Ahmad SirhIndi [q.v.], he 
favoured keeping good relatlons with the non- 
Muslims so that they might be impressed with 
the teachings of Islam. Similarly, he did not shun 
the common peopie but reather lilced their com- 
piny. He discouraged the Indiicrimiiiate dfoeut- 
slon of the knotty problem of wahdat al-wudjud. 
All his life he struggied for the glory and spread 
of Islam but like Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlaw i, his 
successor in the field, his efforts met with Utile 
soccess. 

He died on 24th Rabi 1, 1 142/17th Oct., 1720 
•t «n advanced age at DeUii and was iMiried in 
tiie Compound of his own khankah, which also 
served as his residence. The year of his death 
has been variously given as 1 140/1727, 1 141/ 
1 728 (cf. Nuzhat al-khawatir. vi, 241). 1 142/1729 
(appendix to Sawa ' atSabil, 1 39) and 1 143/1730 
as given by Gbulam 'Ali Azad Biignrami (cf. 
ma'eaihiral'KIrem, i.Hyderabid 1910,42). 

The year 1 142/1729 has been adopted as 
the most rellable one, as many authorities agree 



thereon. After the mutiny of 1857, the entire 
quarter wherein stood his khankah was pulied 
down by the British but his grave was spared. 
It had remained in a State of negiect and disre- 
pair for some decades when Kkwaäia Chulam 
Farid, Spiritual guideofthe rulerof Bahawalpur, 
contribufed a large sum for its reconstruction. 

It was later repaired and renovated by one 
of his desccndants, who set up a beautifully 
carved sione railing around his grave and paved 
the tomb floor with marble flags. The lomb still 
exists iod is the lonely structure Standing bo- 
tween the Red Fort and the Djami* Masdjid. An 
'urs is held every year at his tomb on the occa- 

sion of the anniversary of his death. it was regu- 
larly attendcd by the last Moghul emperor of 
Delhi, Bahadur Shah Zafar and other princes of 
the royal (kmily. 

His leading khalifa was Nizam al-Din 
Awrangabadi to whom he addiessed a number 
of letters on the problenis of toMow^ntf. He ieft 

three sons and three daughters. His Sons, how- 
ever. were all minors at the time of his death. He 
is credited with having written more than 20 
books Including: 

(1) Sawa' ai'Sabil (ed. Delhi 1343/192S), 
original in Arabic with Urdu tr. on vari- 

ous mystic problems; 

(2) Irshadati Kalimiied. Delhi 1346/1927), 
a selection of letters addressed to his prin- 
cipal khalija Nizam al-Din Awrangabadi, 
with Urdu translation; 

(3) Kashkul (in Persian, Delhi n.d.), de- 
SCrlbed as a pot-pourri of tasawwttf, com- 
posed in 11 0 1 M 690, when he was nearly 

4 1 years of agc; 

(4) Murakku' (in Persian with l'rdu in, Delhi 
n.d.), comprising what the Cishtis recite 
daily by way of dklkr, regarded as a 
Supplement to No. 3; 

(5) Makiubai (Delhi n.d.). 132 in number, 
addressed to his principal disciples, out- 
standing among whom was Nizam aUDin 
Awrangabadi, interspersed with personal 
and private affairs; 

(6) Filka 'asharat al-Kamila. in Arabic (ed. 
Delhi with Urdu tr., n.d.)» discusses ten 
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Problems of tasawwuf which he Claims to 
hBve solved while in i ViiU^ [q.v.j during 
Ramadan; 

(7) Ma labudda fi l-iasawwulif, (ed. Delhi 
n.d., in Arabic with Urdu tr.), dealt with 
the aims and objects of tutuk and 

tasawwuf; 

(8) Keeping up the tradition of his family he 
wrote a treatise on asirology styled 
Risala Tashrih al-Aflak-i 'Amili 
mukashsho bi'l-farUiyya (Mt, in the 
Nadhiriyya Public Library, Delhi). 

He also wrote a commentary on the Kamm 

of Avicenna of which a Ms, copy is preserved 
in the Raza (sie) Library, Rampur. A fme com- 
mentary on the Kur'an, calied Kur 'an al-Kuran. 
which was printed in the margin of a copy of 
the Kuran (ed. Meenit 1920), was also written 
by him. A certain Kitab al-radd ('ala) al-Shi'a 
or Risala Radd-i Rawafid and Tasnim, the lat- 
ter on certain problems of tasawWuft are also 
attribiited lo him. 

Further Rcading 

Ohuiam Sarwar Lahori, Khazinat al-Asfiya, 

Cawnpore 1914. t. 494-S. 
Muhammad Husayn Muradabadi, >|ffirar «/»'^r^ll, 

Bareiliy 1290/1873. 429-30. 
Gul Muhammad Ahmad Puri, Takmila-i Siyar al- 

Awltya, Delhi I3I2/IS94,79-S5. 
Nadjm al-Oin, Mimakib al'Mah^bln, Rampur 1219/ 

1872, 45-6. 

Azad Bitgrami, Ma aihir al-Kiram, Haydarabad 
1910,1,42. 

Ahmad Akhiar Mirza. Maiukib-I Fariäi, Delhi 1314/ 

1896. 34. 

, Tadhkira-i Awliya-i Htnd (wo Hakistan), Lahore 

19S4(?)ii. 271-2. 
Rahman 'Ali. Tadhkira-i 'illama-i Hind, Lucknow 

1864.172 (Urdu ir. by Ayyub Kadiri. Karachi 

1961. 397-9 with additions). 
Fakir Muhammad. Hada'tkal'Haiu^yya, Lucknow 

1914,481-9 

Zayn al-Abidin. Tadhkirat al-mu'in fl ähikr al- 

Kamilin. Bareiliy 1890.142-4. 
Bashir al-Dln Ahmad, IVakt*at'i Dar ol'Hykuaiat-i 

Dihti. Agra 1909. Iii, 1 16-7. 
Sayyid Ahmad Wali Allahi, Yadgar-i DiMi, Delhi 
n.d., 43. 

Khalik Ahmad NIzami. Ta'rikk-I Ma»h'tkk-l Chhi, 
Delhi 1933. 231-2, 366-426 (a very detailed ac- 



count). 

Abd al-Kadir, Waka i i'Abd al-Kadir Khani, (Urdu 
tr.. captioned "'Ilm o-'Amal", by Ayyub Kadiri, 
Karachi i960, i, 222). 

Makluhai-i Kalimi Delhi 1 3 1 5/1 897 (contains rän- 
dern Refcrences lo personal and privat matters). 

List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments (a Gov- 
ernment of India publication), Calcutu 1919. i, ISO. 

Abd al-ha\ y Lakhnawi. Nudiat al-Khamälr. Haydarabad 
1376/1958. vi. 240-1. 

Karam Ali, Saiyid (ISth Century) 

Of Saiyid Karain Aii Shah absolutely noth- 
ing is known beyund what may be gathered from 
his own poetry. The biographies of saints. so 
far as, wc have been able to consult them, ig- 
nore him completely. It is possible that one day 
the publication of some unpublished biography 
of poets and saints may provide us with an ac- 
count of the life and work of the poet, though, 
up tili now, no book has increased our knowl- 
edge abovt him. We are tbtHwfore compelied to 
fhll back on Karam Ali's own work and thf 
copyist's note. although very little regardlog 
him is to be found in his verse. 

Sayyad Karam Ali Shah lived during the 
reign of Ranjit Singh. He belonged to Qadiri Or- 
der and was a disciple of Pir Hussain of Batala, 
district Gurdaspur, He also practised yoga and 
urfes to Sit in die yogic posture calied TbrI or 
Samadhi and to perform the silent repetition of 
the Hindu formuia sohang. He teaches to kill 
the five encniics of man namely Kam (dcsire), 
Kroddh (anger), Lobh (avarice.) Moh (attach- 
ment) and Ahankar (pride or self-doership) ac- 
cording to the Hindu way of thought instead of 
Islamic Satan. 

Towards the end of his work entitied 

Khiyal. the copyitt Muhammad Niwaz writes 
that the work was written by his master Saiyid 
Karam Ali Shah. Karam Ali, therefore was a 
saiyid. The poet himself teils us that he met his 
Spiritual guido Pir Husaln at Malerkotla: 

Ma/«r Aof/a Karam Ali tU tUttapUt hmahi Jamal, 
peyare de lar lagg, 

(In Malerkotla, friend, on Karam Ali Pir Husain 
bestowed his spicndour; hold the skirt of the 
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dearone.) 

Though, ihe poct met his pir at Malerkotta, 
yet the permanent place of his guru's residence 
seems to have been Vstala (Batala) in the 
Gurdaspur district: 

KaramAlicalshaihar yatalelokphmpäl/mim. 
(Kanin Ali go to tlw town of Baiata, people 

(hera) are wonylatmy Ufe.) 

Again: 

A Pir Husain dikkai dilti hau hois kadama d« 

val nalthi 

Karam AU laxine maisutti, vasashaihar vatal* 
dtgMkÜ. 

(Pir Husain came and manifested himself, laugh* 
ing laughing l ran to his feet : Karam Ali taking 
him to niy breast 1 sl«pt, 1 reside at the seat of 

Batala.) 

At the end of almost all his poems Karam 
*A|i falls IIS tlMt the dark veil of feit ignorance 
waa ahallwnad by t|it brigirt IlglK of raal knowl- 
adg« Importid lo hiai by Hmabi. For axample: 

Katam Ali ktut mrt vm pir hualn m tatt 

tare 

dukkh gaye hun sade sare, Jtoye sattgutu 
nieharban kure. 

(Kanan *Ali oow is a lacri fica a McrHIce, Pb 
Husain has aavad, haa savod him. All our 
troublea have now dliappaarad (bacausa) llia 
tnie-gHni hat been mercifui O, girl.) 

There is no indication of time in the verse. 
The faqirs say that he lived during the reign of 
Ranjit Smgh. Not doubting the jaqirs, we think 
that ha waa bom In tha tluM of Ra^Jlt Slngh bot 
dtod when tha Engllah had takao possassion of 
thüi Fu^)ab. Hera is a proof of this : 

KaramAUealMhaUuirvalahbaUthptuUaiirdl 

rele 

(Karam Ali go to the city of Vatala (Batala), 
sitting in the train (bound) for Phillaur.) 

The anthusiastic manner in which he men- 
tioni the traln shows that he was still livbig 
when the rallwajfs were started in the Pnnjab. 

The poet most probably was a Qadiri because 
in one of the lullabies written for his son. Saiyid 
Jalal, he calls Abdul Qadir Jilani one of the pro- 
tectorsof thtehiid: 

Nabi AU va hatan hmatm, a» paatvt htarat 



fatima hal kamal Gaus alaxim shahe JUmU 

hiiai tum par ar ab Jial. 

(The prophet, 'Ali, Hasan and Husain and fifth, 

tlie honourable Fatima are perfect; they and 

ShahOhaus al-A^zamof Jihriin aranowail am- 

ciftiltoyou.) 

Karam Ali belonged to the populär Suffi 

school is quite evident from his poetry, which 
lacks indi\ iduality and personality. It is in a way 
a versification of the ideas of various schools 
of religion, though Islamic thought predomi- 
nates and occupies a higher place than the oth- 
ers. Krtshna is praised in one poem» his playing 
with the gopis is described in another, but in 
the one that follows these Muhammad is praised 
as the best of them all and is described as the 
cause of creation. 

Karam 'Ali, therefore, is a typical example 
of populär Sufis flourishing in favourable con* 
ditions and In normal times. Besides these few 
hints on his lif^, all that wo know is that Kararo 
*Ali was an earnest seeker after God and that 
afler his Initiation into Sufism by Husain he 
passed most of his time singing the praises of 
bis hadi and through him of his Ood. 

The Khiyal of Karam 'Ali comprises 
four kinds of poems. Khlyals are nothing but 
kßflt composed to bo sang In different mu- 
slcal maaiures. A khiyal in Urdu means a 

'thought' or 'idea'. It is because of this that 
the kafis, which were various thoughts of 
the poet and were composed at different 
times, were gathered together and named 
khiyal. As the khlyals outnumbered the 
other poems, the manuscript was named 
Khiyal. These kafis. eighty in number. are 
of unequal length. A few are very lengthy 
while the others are moderately long. 

Ghazals. fhe manuscript also contains 17 
ghaxalM. No Panjabi Snfl before Karam *Ali 
wrote ghazals. These lyrics ara tengthy and are 

composed in Urdu intcriarded with many Per-' 
sian and Arabic words. Panjabi words too are 
not infrcquent. The language, on the whole, is 
poor and his prosody is not accurate, and this 
fhct clearly proves that bis knowledge of Urdu 
was limited. 
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Loris. These lullabies are twelve in num- 
ber and were probably written sometime after 
the birth of Ins son. Except the last two lines of 
the twelfth one, they are all in Panjabi. In most 
of them, Maula Ali or *Ali is cailed the protec- 
tor of the ehild. This many be an indlcation that 
Karam *Ali was a Shi*a. 

Dohre. There are two dohre. the Hindi 
chanJ of eight lukk cach, and one doha as In 
Hindi poeiry. They are all in Panjabi. 

The book Khiyal is marked by the com- 
plete absence of method or System of arrange- 
ment or any traditional praising of God. his 
Prophet, and the safnts. 

Bul the pocms are fuil of music and have 
poetic flashes. Karam *Ali mostly employed 
populär metres and refrains for expressing his 

ideas, and this is responsible for a good deal of 
poetic beauty being imparted to his mediocre 
thoughi. Save the loris the poems are füll of 
Suji effusions of a populär type, which make 
room for all doctrines and superstltions. The 
sayings of the Qur'an, though engraved in 
Panjabi verse. lack that charm which they have 
in the poetry of 'Ali Haidar 

Karam 'Ali wrote any poetry besides the 
Khiyal seems improbable. In any case, this is 
his only work known to US. Now we proceed to 
give a few khiyals to show their poetic beauty 
and the Sufi thought they contain. 

Pir worship is the most conspicuous ele> 
ment of Karam *Ali*s poetry. Like any other 

populär Sufi he does not differentiate between 

the Bcioved (God) and his teacher. His hadi is 
the Beloved to hiiii and always remains so: 

Ronäi nu mamu muädaia hoiya kade 
deve an Jamal, dil nu tab nahi 
a pir husain dikhai ditti hoiya luuram 
aii mai nihal, dil nu tab nahi. 
(! have been crying for a long time. that he 
shoiiid comc some time adn manifest his 
splendour; the heart has no peace. Pir Husain 
came and made a manifestation; (thus) Karam 
* Ali, I became satisfied; die heart lus no peace.) 
Again: 

Karam Ali lai Pir Husain shah 



che] bicha ke soiya ni. 

(Taking Pir Husain Shah(\vith him )Karam'Ali 
spread the bed and siepi, O friend.) 

The above shovvs the attitude of the popu- 
lär Sufi with regard to the Beloved. He is satis- 
fied with his teacjier and abandons all idea of 
Union with the Beloved through his own efforts, 

entirely relying on the hadi to obtain it for him. 
The following will eliminatc all doubt concem- 

ing the truth of cur Statement: 

Koi lüvü ni pia nu mar, niinniu kur karke 
Is de badale meriai mae deo hör kise nu tor 
mintita kar karke 

hauti hauli tusi k uro ni gallo tust pao na safyo 

shor minnta kar karke 

Pir husain siva na koi, karam ali da hör, 

minnta kar karke. 

(Let aomeone nake the beloved come back with 
many entreaties. In his place, my mother, send 
somebody eise (with many entreaties). in his 

place, my mother, send somebody eise (with 
many entreaties). Ouietly, quietiy carry on the 
conversation, make no noise, friends; (with 
many entreaties). Talking sweetly of things 
take him back to the house; (with many ratreat- 
ies). (Because)save Pir Husaüi, Karam *Ali has 
no other of his own; (with many entreaties). 
Here in brief is Karam 'Ali's idea of God's 
oinnipresence which he professes to see in all 
religions. For him it is God Himself who is work- 
ing in each religion: 

hUuola kar kar vat kmrauth, kw kar /oto 

jama bitthauda 

din dia bata khub sunauda, kitfre islam /Quirla 

hai 

tilak la^a ke malihe bas^äa, gal vice paihn 
janeu dasMda <athe kar bhajan na rajj da, parh 
parh oh onkaria hai 

kitthe isal bofUa farangl, karg larai ban ban 

jangi 

hatth lere hai niandi cangi, dhar topi shimle 

Uliana hai. 

(Talking of the doctrines You arrange sermons 
and gathering the people seat them, and (then) 

many matters of faith you teil them, (saying) 
Islam has shaitered the false Piittingthe mark 
on the forehead You reside, wearingthe sacred 
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thread round the nech (You) shovv, there sing- 
inglhepraisc You neverget satisfied, stud> ing 
and reading Yuu huve uttered Om. Somewhere 
You have become a foreign Christian and You 
fight becoming a warrior, in Your hand Is good 
a [1 d e V i I , taicing ofT the turban You have put on 
the hat.) 

Bcfore proceedine an> further it would be 
advisable to State here that ihe populär Sufi's 
concept of God's omnipresence, though appar- 
eotly diere tt no difference. is, in reality, a good 
deai difTerent from that of an intellectual Sufi. 
No doubt like the others he also sees Cod in 
both good and evil. in chastitv as well as in 
quity. in truth as well as in untruth. But unlike 
ilicin hc tails to understand that fine but power- 
All point which maintains the balance and es- 
tabiishes the superiority of good over evil, of 
ehastity over in quity. of truth over untruth. 
and so on. What is this point ? We will now 
explaiti >t- 

The intellectual Sufi knows that God in His 
Own-Self is Turth, Light and Purily, but when 
He reflects Himseif theo He does it equaily in 
good and in evil. To understand and see Hirn 
bolh in his personal and in his Omni-Self it is 
essential that the seeker should be like Hirn, i.e., 
like His Personal-Self. Truth can see Truth and 
therefore only that man can see Hirn who has 
become like Truth. 

Once Truth is realized in Itself, then it is a 
very easy matter for the seeker to see Hirn re- 
fleeted in evil and untruth. Therefore the intel- 
lectual Sufi concentrates all his forces to see 
Truth through the Truth. i.e. by becoming Truth. 
But the populär Suß 's efforts to seek the Truth 
through untruth are soon shadowed by igno- 
rance, hence the realizatlon of Truth remains a 
hypothesis. and mysticism becomes a body 
witbout the soul. 

Except for some rare exceptions the popu- 
lär Sufis eventually fall into Ignorance, and be- 
lieve that both good and evil, being two differ- 
ent aspects of the same God, are to be regarded 
ai the same. And it is due to this great misun- 
derstanding that their seats often became and 
become Uie centres of moral Uirpitude. 



The nuisical tunes in which Karam 'Ali ex- 
pressed his sentiments of divine lovc are popu- 
lär in all Panjabi, und more so in Sikh, circles. 
As an example we might quote : 
Mere sine vajdi kul ishk piare di 
twan phinm thi ajix Uti loggt kal^e sut» 
ishk piare di 

eh dukkh laggia sanu kari hoye aram na mul 

ishk piare di 

Je ikk van Juras äikkhavc, inainu sare dukkh 
kabui, 

isMi piare di 

Karam AU nu deve dilthai muUch yar da rabb 

rasiil, 

ishk piare di. 

(In my breast there is a stab ; the stab of dear 
love. It has disabied me fhrni «valking and in my 
heart is a terrible pain; the pain of dear love. The 

disease that has caught me is serious, and not 
ai all curable ; the disease of dear love. If once 
you manifest yourself all trouble will be accept- 
able to me; the trouble of dear love. To Karam 
*Ali, let there be manifested the ftce of the 
Beloved which is(like)Oodandhisprophel;the 
face of dear love.) 
Sometimes, Karam "Ali emplo>s. besides 
musical tunes, even the words peculiar lo the 
Sikh social and religious literature. Here is an 
example: 

Salt Gura de etami lagg piare satt gura tk 
bemukkhhofye mul na hargizifhave tone deve 
sarajagg 

sijjadio mul na mukkh hataiye bharm da torfye 

hijar farak de jo kujh andar sitai hove agg 
Jive rajha ban bau pali. htr de eare vagg 
(Karam Ali kar kar arjuiya dil nu laiye tbagg. 
(Be attached to the feet of the true guru, of the 
dear true guru; though the world taunt thee, yet 
turn not thy face away (froni him) Turn not thy 
face from worship, break the thread of doubt. 
Whatsoever Is in Separation, let that fire be- 
comecool. MayhellvewhoasRajhabecoming 
a herdsman grazes the cattle of Hir. Karam *Ali, 
by HMdcing petitions let us win the heart of the 
true guru.) 

In the poem given above the musical tune 
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•nd the words satt gura, cami, ähmm, and sital 

are all peculiar to the Sikh religious songs of 
the Punjab. If one heard it being sung, one 
wouid at once take it for a Sikh song in some 

We have said already that Karam 'Ali, iike 
«ly othtr Safl belooging to the populär school 

of thought, versified the beliefs of different re- 

ligions and their various sects. Here are a few 
lines from one of his lenglhy khiyals which 
serve as a vivid example. He speaks of Krishna 
and his playing holi: 

Hort kMo biraj kt vasi kort khelo 

koi wrawUhalUägMltJlkoi/Mkalhaipidii:^ 

hamatt mahal malkeyo ndii cyo lok katat Hai 

hast. 
Aad: 

Pir Husain ke jay duare karam alijave dukh 
sare 

QwInäGwindhs gv» fore, ter€ Jmum ki iute 

phasi hori khelo, etc. 

(Play holi, resident of Brij, play holi, some sprinkle 
lal-gulali and some throw syringefuls ; but why 
have you not come to my palace ? The people 
an Uughing.) 

By going to tfie door of Pir Husiin, Karam 
*Ali, all troublaa dlsappear ; sing the attributes 
of Govind, (thus) the pain of rebirth will end. 
This is a Hindu idea according to which the 
human soul has to pass through many births 
before it attains salvation. The process of en- 
tering one lllb allar another it abhorrent to the 
■triving ioul, who callt it hanging or execution. 
This eternal pain, says Karam *AIi, ends by 
singing the attributes of God which procura 
salvation. 

Now we proceed to give specimens of his 
loris. Though they are childish and amusing, 
yet they are interesting. They teil ut that Karam 
* All was oveijoyed to have a ton, whom he callt 
the light of his house. Such attachment it typl- 
Cal of a populär Sufi: 

Lori lai ve saiyad jalala 

khush Hove dekhan vala 

tera mauia alt rakkhvala 

ghar karam dl de ujala. 

(Hearthe lulläby of Sa^yld Jalal,thatthe looker^ 



OB may be oleased, your master is 'Ali tht 
protector (and) light it In the houte of Karam 

'Ali.) 
And again: 

torl dll db baM kau da» park park 'wqjj 
hyUa* pkir äassda 

dui vaiham para ko veütäa, karam att eark 

anhad bassda 

Singing the lulla by the fett her laughs, and over 
and over repeats wajj-hiilla: 

Wajj-hulla is the Panjabi form of the Ara- 
bic vajhu*Llah meaning the face of God. Tha 
Sufis of the Püiyab repeat it at one of thelr tplrl* 

tual practices the foolishness of dvaita departs. 
Dui in Panjabi means the fact of being two and 
it IS for this reason that the word is employed 
for dvaita. Dvaita represents that school of 
thought which taicet God and hit craatioR at 
two separate units and not one and tht iWM» 
as is believed by the exponents of advaltn.) Md 
Karam Ali, the soul mounts and dWeiif In At 
Eternal. 

Towards the end of his work is a doha 
which we believe the poet wrote some time be- 
fbre hit death. In it he welcomet death and aa- 
tertt that It would bring hit troublet to an end. 
What his troublet were we do not know. Hava !• 
the doha : 

yakal akhiri a gaya. thalle maut paigham 
call karam shah caliye, jhagre mitan tamam. 

The last moment has arrived, the order of 
death is downstairs ; come Karam 'Ali, let us 
go, all troublet will end. 

At a panthcitt bt believet that it It God 
Who it fighting at a Chrlttian Bnglith; It it Ht 

Who has appeared as a pandit with a tilak on 
the forehead and a thread {juneu) round his 
neck; It is He Who gives the teachings of Islam 
and makes distinction between Islam and the 
Kulkr. It It He Who hat come do%m on the ttrtli 
wearing a Mutlim cap with shamla: 

Masiam kor kar 

jama bithaunda; 

Din dian batan khub Mmaua^ kufar Utam 

pharia Hai; 

Tilak laga ke maihe basda, gal vich pahin 
Janen da»äa: 
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Kiie Isai baitia pharangit kar€ iarai ban bau 

langi: 

Hath lere hui munäi changi, dhar lopi shamla 
utria hai. 

Identifying his guide with God he praitet 
him like an incarnate on tbe eaith in a nunber of 

his poems. He has tbe same wifely devotion Ibr 

his pir that he has for God: 

Kar am Ali Pir Huisain Shah, Chhej bichha ke 

soiya ni. 

Hc praises Lord Krishna playing with the 
gopis. He poses himself as one of the gopis and 
invitei Krishna to come and play with her (the 
poefas gopi). He venified the beliefii of difTer- 

ent religions. their various sects and praised 
Mohammad as the besf of all. Dr. Lajwanti 
Ramakrishna hülds that the poet has praised 
Mohammad, the Prophet, who appears in the 
history. But Sufis' Mohammad Is the cause of 
creation, the anthropomorphised concept of 
First Emanation from God. He believes in the 
tran?;migration of soul and sings the glory of 
God on the Vaishnava lines and with Vaishnava 
names. 

Further Reading 

Maulanu Zauiul Abcdin, Aktari Hazrat Wal$t (Urdu), 

Caleutta, I9SS. 
Ali Muhammad Khnn Bahadur, Mlr'at'l Ahmadl, 

Supplement. Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Singh, Islamic Mysticism in india, Delhi, 1997. 
EneyehpMdia efMam, Vol. III. 
Bahar Khan. Baharia. 

Haqiqai-ul-fuqara contains an account of Shah Husain. 

Nur Ahmad Cishtt, Tahqiqat-i-Cishti. 

Mina Muhammad. 1ialdra-Awlfyü4'Hbid, 3 voiunies. 

Zuhdalu 'l-maqamal. 

Akbor-nama. III. 
Majma ul-auliya '. 

inkaduH-tattblH. AmrIlsar. 1327/1909. 
Makatib-i Shaikh Uuhlbbu 'Hak. 

Karanat Ali Janapuri 

(18eOA.D. — 1873A.B.) 

In the early part of the 19th eentory, the 

religious movement started by Syed Ahmed 
Shahid Baraiivi (183 1 A.D.) had its dynamic ef- 
fect on the Muslims of Eastem Bengal specially 



IS9 

Faridpur. Bogra, Sylhet. Noakhali and 
Chittauong, when he declared ///joc/ (holy war) 
against the Britishers, many Bengali Muslim, 
responded to his call. 

The most prominent among them were 
Maulana Imamud-Din, Maulana Waris Ali, 
Maulana Sufi Noor Muhammad, Hazrat Syed 

Ahmed Baraiivi, who carries the movement suo- 

cessfully in the eastem and southern parts of 
Bengal in the same way as Syed Ahmed Barailvis 
Khalita Hazrat Karamat Ali Jaunpuri ^d. 1873 
A.D.) did in the northem part of Bengal. 

Hazrat Maulana Karamat Ali was born at 
Mullatola, Jaunpur, (Oudh) on June 12, 1800 
A.D. He read Fiqh from Shah Abdul Aziz 
Muhaddith Dehlavi and Ismail Shahid and was 
initiated by Hazrat Sved Ahmed Shahid. He was 
a master calligraphist, well-versed in various 
foms of writing. He was a sharpHninded, crudite 
Scholar and a graat saint, who could recite die 
holy Quran In seven dlfferent intonations. 

He propagated iaiam and strengthened 

faithof the Muslims of Bengal for 51 years. 

It is Said that more than 10 millions of people 
embraced Islam due to his efforts. The dev- 

astations, tortures. imprisonments and the 
suppression ot civil and political rights that 

eame in the wake of the fln t war of indtpen- 
dence (termed as the sepoy Mutiny by the 
British Government) effected the minda of 

the intelligent to such an extent that a sec- 
tion of the Muslim declared India as Darui 
Harb (a palace where religious activities and 
rituals are denied to Muslims) and they wanted 
to migrate to other Muslim countries. 

At this critical juncture Maulana Karamat 
Ali Jaunpuri iaaued a 'FATWA* religious decree 
and in collaboration with Nawab Abdul Latif 
Khan Bahadur. the secretary, Mohammadan Lit- 
erary Association of Caicutta, persuaded the 
Muslims not to migrate as the Muslims had not 
been debated from exercising their religious 
rights. 

Maidana Kanunat Ali Jaunpuri is compared 
with Shah Abdul Aziz Muhaddith Dehlavi Ibr 
his wise leadership, prudence and meaningfiil 
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guidance. He tries to remove even unlawflil 

practices that had crept into Muslim society. 
He elevated the moral and spiritual Standard for 
the attainment of prosperity in this world and 
the World to come. According to Maulana Syed 
Suleman Nadvi, "no one did so much for Mus- 
lims of Bengal as was done by Maulana Karamat 
Ali." Syed Abdul Hasem Ali Nadvi also appre- 
ciated his missionary activities. 

His publications consist of Daß-ul-was, 
Tarjuma-e-Shinwil Tirmizi. Tarjuma Mishkat 
Sharifpart one and Miftah-ul-Jannaih, etc.. Be- 
sides many others. He dted in 1873 A.D. at 
Rangpur and was buried in Moballah 
Munsbipara, where his annual urs is held witb 
due solemnity. A Madratsa Quraniya estab- 
lished in the grand mosque biiilt by Hnssain 
Shah Sharqi at Jaunpur, has been still running 
tor more than one hundred fifty years. 

He was succeeded by his second son 
Mauiana Hafiz Ahmad who was bom in Caicutta 
in 1S34 and educated in Lucknow and Jaunpur, 

but has passed the greater part of his life in 
Bengal He died at Sadar Chat, Dacca, in 1 899 
A.D. afier his return from Haj. He is buried in 
the Compound of the mosque of Chowk. His 
missionary activities were spread over a vast 
area, i^e., BakharganJ, Noakhali, Corollla, Sylhet 
and Cachar. Another of his famous Khalifas was 
Khawaja Shaikh Tamizud-Din (d. 1 899 A.D.) at 
Sibnarainpur in the District of Cachar who suc- 
cessfully carried his mission. 

Düring the time of Lord Mayo ( 1 869 A.D.), 
Mauiana iCaramat Ali Jaunpuri led the prayer of 
Idd in Caicutta Maidan. in which more than fifty 
thousands Muslims participated in 1881 through 
the good Offices of Nawab Abdul Latif Khan 
Balladur, Id-uz-Jhoha prayer was led by Maulana 
Hafiz Ahmed Jaunpuri, in which more than sev- 
enty thousand Muslims joined, Caicutta had 
never aeen such a large gathering. 

FirtkerRiadiiig 

Mansur Ali, Tartkh Mali, p. 13. tr. Ufdu from Suhel-i- 
Yemen (PersUui) by Nasirod-Din Hyder, Kanpur, 

1275 A H. 

Md. Ali Azam, Life oj Mauhi Abdul Karim, Calculta, 
1939. 



Md. Abdur Rahim. Hasrat Shah Jalat, Barisal 

(Bangladesh) S M. 1973. 
J.N. Sarkar, Hisiory of Bengal. Vol. II. 
K.A. Nizami. SuUan-e-DellU Ke Mazhabi Rujhanqi. 
S.A. Subhan. Si^fism it$ Saints andShrtmi. 
Khan Sahib. khmrUBcfCmttmidPandua, Calculta, 

1930. 

G.M. Salim. tr. of Abdus Salam, Riyaz-us-Salatin. 
Inscription of Bengal. Vol. IV. Rajshahi. i960, p. 274. 

Md. Suicman. Karhala se Balakot lak. pp. 318-319. 
Abdul Batin, Sirat Hafiz Ahmad Jaunpuri, Dacca, 
1389 A.H. 

Karim Balchsh (18th Century) 

A Panjabi manuscripi in the libraryof Dr. 
Hifz-ur-Kahman caught our attention. On exami- 
nation we found that it was written in a very 
neat band, on old Panjabi paper. It could not 
have been less than seventy-five years old. per- 
haps, it was more. 

This work. as Karim Bakhsh himself states 
in the preface. was a Panjabi translation of 
Tafrihu 7 Azkiu ft 7 Anibia of Abu'l Hasan; most 
probably the author was a pupü of this Abu*l 
Hasan, though he does not say so; but he hat 
not forgotten to teil us that AbuM Hasan was a 
disciple of Shah Abdul 'Aziz Muhaddas of 
Delhi. 

The translation in Panjabi is entitied 
Tazkiralu 'l Anibia. At the end of the work, the 
translator attached a small Bara-Mah. This 
Baro'Mah Muhammadl, is he calls it, amply 
proves what we said in tho Introduction, that 
some Sufis imitated the Vaisnavas and sang of 
Muhammad in the same way as the latter sang 
of Krishna. 

Not only ttiis, but Reterenccs madc in such 
descriptions also point to Hindu customs, such 
as going to bathe on (bitival days, and chang- 
ing of dress colours in moumifig. etc. The Sufl*t 
Mathura was Medina and he himself the lof» 
saken Radha. while his Gokul or Brindal>an Wgi 
the place of his residence. 

The SufVs months and their names were 
Panjabi as was his concept of the weather of 
each month, and he described his mystic condi- 
' tion accordingly. To illustrttc the trtith of our 
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Statement we givc bclow che Bara-Mah 

Muhamiuüdi o\' V^dvww Bakhsh. 

Although we tried to discover ihe life-liis- 
lory of Karim Bakhsh we were unsuccessful. We 
only know that his tukhullus or nom-de-plume 
was 'badar'. His custom of using *b* in the place 
of *v* indicates tliat he belonged eitiier to tlie 
Jttllundor or to the Hoshiarpur district. He was 
a Sufi, for an orthodox Muhammadan would not 
write in the strain in whicb he wrote his Bara- 
Mah: 

Cetar, the ßrst moutti of the year 

Cflar ciiHta har dam eamhe,tarQf madimjava 
mal 

pakara jali roze sandi rorotu^ MunavQ mai 
bha bichore biyog vikhaya vassalo panipcmi mai 
Je karyari kare nusiha badar pia ang lava mai 
Vesakli, the second month of the year 

Karm besakh tatymi sofya ratmll nahavan 
Javanini 

utth utth pavt ptdang dariHda mai tattl de 

khavan nu 

mai lalti le lult bhatattijanü dar ad uihavan nu 
tere bajh rasula kehra kadäa hat sunavan nu 

Jelk,tlietkinlnoatli 

Jetho heth gama de al daradbMiora khadäje 
jald madinesaddo hazrat nahi ajiz mar jada je 
khak sare te cak gariha Jogi hiies hatada je 
aijart laba te liazrui dam dam daradsatadaje 

Har, the fourth month 

Har moMaa üarv ghataq ro ro hai bqfava mai 

cori chuppe bhaiya kolo taraf madine Java mai 
oh kehra din bhagi bha^Jadpiya ang Ima med 
Savan, the fifth month 

Savansaun na btrho deda ro ro cika mara mai 
aUi maäibiib habib k/mda de kbt dar Jaye 
pakara mal 

dushman pale duti vehra ktkar mnarpaara mai 
aijan laba te janijan tere tO YOra mai 
BItadro, thesixth month 

Bhadro bhah bichore bhavaki, Jai bal kola 
hava gi 

khalimaihaldaravansaiyo, hajuharpanvagi 
^lar de vaii zat na pucchi, kis agge ja rovagi 
cai madine khavind agge Intn luttth bannh 
kkaiovagi 



Asoj, the seventh month 

Asoj as nahi kujh baki mai asi kuriadi ha 
tere dard bichore hazrat khun jigar da kfiadi ha 
liUdiia lekk nasib azal da aijhali htm padi ha 
tarvare alam doMjahani teri goli badi ha 
Kaltak, the eighth moath 

Kattak kann sune fariada tu sarvar sultana hai 
tu mahbub rasul khuda da vaii dohi jahani hai 
teri khatir paida Hoya, Jo Jimia asmana hai 
thuUaanebrhashardiharetumerakhannanahtd 
Magghar, tlie ninth montii 

Magghar mukk rahi im hazrat ay kam Jil duri mai 
lakkh hikkh vari vari Java ghol ghata ikk vari mai 
khesh kabila ghol ghumava ho kurban nakkari mai 
Je ikkjhat meatar ave dohi Jahani tari maL 
Pak, tlie tentk nontk 

Poh mahine sarvar bajho jo sang mere bitije 
shata dushman nal na hove jahi bichore kitije 
ki ukkhu mai ishk kavlia maut ape mang litije 
zaihar payali ishke vaii mit akkhi mai piti Je 
Magk, the eleventli moatli 

Mahi magh na mai^iareiyekhalis^ daravegi 
paiya barafa sardi shuraki, sardipir khapavegi 
beli meli sang na bell badar haveli khavegi 
ah hazrat JiJar vikkhao thok kaieje Javegi. 
Fhagan. the twelth month 

Piiugan binückhi suhe sade tat Ixffho kujh yad nahi 
gazaria sal na sttfjan aye Ja Mfiayad nahi 
aih maqind rasut ktnida de bin tere dii shad nahi 
Jay puiuira vice madine kyo hundi imdad nahi 
In ceiar, worry is ever lively; I should go 
to Mcdina; and holding the lattice attached to 
the tomb, weeping, weeping 1 teil my State; the 
fire of Separation has dlsimtted us; on it I pour 
the water of union; if destiny oradins our firiend- 
siiip, badar» I would embrace the dear otie. 

In vesakh, my friends make preparatlon to 

go together to bathe, my bed rises and attacks 
me like a wild beast to eat me, the hot one; 1, the 
hot one, enveloped with heat, am born to un- 
dergo pain; without you, O apostle 
(Muhammad), whom should 1 find to teil my cor- 
dltion to? 

In Jeth, I am buried under sorrow. the pain 

of Separation devours me; call me soon to 
Medina. O Hazrat. or poor I shall die; (smear- 
ing) ashes on the head I, the poor cowherd. 
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chmg e into a yogi 's gari>; 1 am near death, O 
Hmrmt, avary minata pain troublas me. 

In tha Bwoth of hat» I heava sighs and, 
crying, sing my täte; tha wliote age is a back- 
biting enemy: how can I save my life? Hiding 
and in secret tVom my brothers towards Medina 
1 go; vvhat a lucky day ttiat will be when i em- 
kmtt my dear oiia. 

In savan, Separation gIo«s not let me sleep, 
wccpiag, weeping l sercMi; ab bttovad, dair t» 
Qarf^ t»iiMdi doa» ttell I f» aad call ! Eaaaitea 

whom I cherished, all of them standet me; how 
shall I pass my life? Life has come to the lips (I 
am naar iaath). O my.life, 1 sacrifice my life for 

in bhadro, the fire of Separation has 
ItiailiiA^I wiU bwm and bacooM coaJ; tbcsc va- 
cMi'priMW MglMaB Ma, O iriaiid; ft itf tend of 

MM will I make ; the —itar of the house has 
Miasked for me. Before whom shall 1 go and 
weep? Let us go to Medina; bafare «y Lord wilh 
joiaed hands shall I stand. 

In asoj. no more hope remains, l. the sin- 
oer, am wailing; because of the pain of separa- 
lif iiMi yo4H O Hiaal, laai tasting the Mood 
of Hgr iMfl; aiy dattioy waa «riUM in ataralty» 
OTiHMH 1 am now receiving In my boMNK Lord 
of the World in botb Iba werlds, 1 raaMi» yoor 
biHable slave. 

In kattak. who will hear my complaints 
(when) you are sovereign and Lord? you the 
belovcd apoatle of God, are master of both the 

aky aod aofllK !■ iMa «wM MQr dagn aia Hka Um 
jaatjadjwncaft you are msy Lord. 

I» KHtgghar I am aading my day, O 
Hazrat, come and hearten me; lakh and lakh 
times I may be sacrificed for you, but let me 
be sacrificed once and for all; 1 will sacri- 
fka my iMiily and friaadt and 1, wortblasi 
ona, ^Ittg davoid of quality, will sacrifica 
aoraeif; if I get one favoarabla glanaa, I am 
aavad in botb worlds. 

In the month of poh. wlthout the l.ord, what 
ha» bappened to me? O God, grant it may not 



happen, even to an enemy, wbat Separation hm 
done to me; what shoitld I, a morsal of Iowa» 

say? I have myself asked for death; the cup of 
iove's poison i have drunk with ciosad ayas. 

In magh. my love has not come home, the 
empty bed will frighten me: the snows have 
fallen, the cold has increased, the pain of the 
coM will troubte ma; tha friand and aompanion 
ianoiwMinia;ah!llarr«u; givenwngHapatnf 
yott(or altaytha ii|jury will laaah my imnft 

In phagom I am hnngry, lod biM b»ae»t 

plaia, witbout you Iramcmber nothing; the year 
has passed, the dear one has not come, of that I 
do not complain. O God's approved apostle, 
without you my heart is not happy; shall 1 go 
and «alt in Madiaa? Why hnV« I Ml Imm 
halpad? 

PMmrltandlnf 

Maalaaa Zdaul Abcdia. Aktari Hma WaM (UrdoK 

Calcutta. 1955. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mir ahi Ahmmdi, 

Supplement. Baroda, 1930. 
N. K Sfaigh, Mamic Uyalhim im imtta, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. III. 
Panjab University MS. No. 374. Folios 2-14. 743. 
K«ffia Shak HusaUt, a snall brochure coniaining 2t 
kafi«, publiihed at Labore. 

Bahar Khan. Baharia. 

Haqtqai-ui-jMfora cootaias an account ol Shah Husain. 
Nar Ahmad Cishtl. Takqtqat^i-CtMktl. 
Mirza Muhammad. TazUra-Awliya-i-Hind, 3 volwaet. 
Gulzar-i abrar, Tasbkeu MS.f. 159b, Mfcbeilir 

MS.f. I7bb. 
AlMvul-akhyar. pp. 2S4-5S. 
naklratm*! Ambia. 

Kclkinvala, Galam Hussain 

(19th Century) 

Gulam Hussain, a l^ading suti, was born in 
the nineiaanth Century. Molhing is known abonl- 
him axcapi that he belongad to iCalianvala oo 

the banks of the Chenab river. He has written 
two siharfis on Hir's love, entttled £iAai/2 HUi 
and one Bora mah. 

His style is simple and lacks that artificial- 
ity so noticeabie in Maghmum. His thought was 
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old but he impartcd teeiingtoit. ACQUpleofhis 

poems are givcn oelow: 

Mim miiiihia kmihia tshk lere 

gai zank vice viha rajhu 

Hoi mfi Itri «ubai piedn 

ehmUi aptmi tat sifat rtifka 

Hoi mahav tasvir mai husan ten 

Jite vahim khial tilha raj'ha 

Bukt zat hai zai husain leri 

raki tu tu de vice sama rajha. 

(Mim : I am «MUMNirad of yovr lovt^nd in 

happinen I «i lott, Rl^iia. I have liiiiimiwti 

tive for your positive and I have lost my own 

entity and qualiiies. Rajha. i am engrossed in 

your beauty's picture and ail fooiish thou^hts 

I IWV9 (iVHI 1^. WImI IMMIhV My OW|l. 

Mtntiiie«, MQfi HuiMiii, ii ymr ubitmoe 
which if pmMt iq Mch poi«, imka.) 

Hf r rapliw lo har motlwr fped c o wi ii i» thit 

UMniMr: 

Be bass matii samt dass nahi 
a.sa samjh Iciai leri rass niuai 
Kabe vai kareni e kand meri 

Rttfko Jm dt viee uuAm mnv 

riha jiv nahi mere vas maai 
Mahi nal Husain fakir hosa 
lere kheria de sir bhass maai. 
(Be : enough, give us no more advice, we havt 
imdinioodyottr mtmiiig, mathtr. YmiMVMiiy 
iMik Mllm Im *tbt, iMwMitto which kadit. 
nother, teil me ? Rajha is the shelter of my lif«, 
my soul is not under my control, mother. With 
the beloved, Husain I will be a faqir and on the 
head of your kheras will be ashes, mother.) 

Further Reading 

Maalaaa Zataal Abedin. AktaH Hasrmt IKi<fff <Urdu). 

Caicutla. I95S. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Mir'mt'i Ahmadl, 

Supplement, Baroda, 1930. 
N. K Singh. tttamle MytiMm Im imHm, DeMli, 1997. 
SufJßH^atdia of Islam. Vol. III. 
Panjab University MS. No. 374. Folios 2-14. 743 
Kqjta Shah Husain, a small brochurc containing 28 

kafla» palMaliad at Lahafa, 

Bahar Khan. Baharia 

Haqiqat-ul-fuqara coniatns an accouni ol'Shoh Husain. 
Mirza Muhammad, Tazkira-Awliya-i'Hiiu^ 3 volumcs. 



KkMU Skmikk 

(16111 Ceatvry A.B.) 

SMkiilCiMilil wm «w of tha 

ofShaikh Faridud Din Shakar Ganj (1 126-12M 
A.D.) and n eminent suti saint of Bihar. He was 
the Spiritual guide ot Sher Shah (1539-45 A.D.). 
It was this Saint, who managed truce between 
Sliar Shah aad Enpaimr HmHaymi Im 1539* arfMn 
Humayun was dafc a iad. 

FartharlMHaf ' 

Maulana 2aiaal Ahaifa. Attart Hmrmt NUil (IMaX 

Caicutta. 1955 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur. Mir'at-i Akmaäi, 
SappleaMatr itaiwte« 1990. 

N. K Singh. Islamic Mysiicism in Indku D>lhl, MfT. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. III. 
Abu Zalar Rahmani, Amir-i Shariat Hab o, pp. 3- 
II.IS. 

Aaür^ialhaHalllak'a*p. 15. 

Kkmm Jahn <«. 1499 A.B.) 

Khan Jahaa, populariy knowtt aa Kimm 
Ja/um All waa aapiher warriT aaH aalaa a# 

gai. He is also known as 'Khwaja Ali' by the 
local people. He flourishadMMiaffdalliaaaMila 

ofihe 15lh Century A.D. 

Victories at Jessore and Khulna are saldto 
have been achieved by him. He seuled at 
Bagerhat (in the Khulna distrkt) aod led an as- 
carte life. He had laria miaMM 
Chief amoHg llmi h«i»g SlMlkh 
IWiir, also kiimmi aa Pir AU, 

Khan Jahan died hlMS AJL/1459 A.D. and 
was buried at Bagerhat. His maaiaiawaicilill 

held in esteem by the people. 

Further Reading 

Mensur Ali. Tarikh Jalali, p. 13. tr. Urdu t'rom Suhcl-i- 
Yemen (Persian) by Nasirud-Din Hyder, Kanpur. 
1275 AH. > 

Md. Ali Aztm, Ltfk^MmdHAkhHKaHm, Caieana. • 

1939. 

Md. Abdur Rahim. Hazrat Shah Jaial, Barisal ' 

(Bangladesh) S.M. 1973. 
J.N Sarkar. Histnry of Btngal, Vol II. 
K.A. Nizami. Sulian-t-Dtihi Ke Mazhabi Rt^jhaaal. 
J.A. Sabhaa. Siifism U» SrnhUt mtdSkrtm», 
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Khan Sahib, MtmoritM ef Goar and P^ntbta, Calcülti, 

I93Ü. 

G.M. Salim, tr. of Abdus Salam. RfyaX'Ug-Saiatin. 

Inscriplionoflk'igul. Vol. IV, Rajshahi, i960, p. 274. 
Md Suleman, Karbala sc Balakot lak. pp. 318-319. 
Abdul iialin, Strat Haßz Ahmad Jaunpuri, Dacca. 
I3S9A.H. 

Districl Gazetleers Khuina, Caiculla, 1908, pp. 26.27. 
DUtrtet GazetteenJtuorw, Caicutt« 1912, pp. 23>24. 

Khandakar Pir, Hazrat 
(19th Century) 

Hazrat Khandakar Pir was contemporary of 
Azan Faqir. His name was Abdul Ghani. Noth- 
ing much is known about his life and activities. 
Like Azan Faqir, he also preached the teachings 
of Islam in Eastern Assam. Azan Faqir had 
potted him to the Naga hüls for the purpose of 
praaching Islam among the Nagas and other 
tribal people. 

It is said that some of the Nagas had be- 

come his disciples. This is the reason that he is 
also calied Pahari Dewan. His descendants, 
known as Kamaldaiyas, are still found in both 
iower and upper Assam. 

Further Reading 

Impftnai üazetteer oflndia, Provincial Series. East« 

«rn Benfai and AssamX Calcvtta, 1909, p. 420. 
Muhammad Ali Azam, Life ofUoutvi Abdul Karim, 

Catcutta. 1939, pp. 1-2. 
The Short account of Shah Jalal Ycmeni given by Dr. 

WIse, in the Journal tftho AsUale Soehty ofB§ih 

gat 1873, p. 278 
Sir Edward Galt, A Hutory t^Auam, Caiculla, 1933, 

pp. 328-329. 
Th« AlthhAkbart, 

Khan Saheb, Memories of Gaur and Pandua, p. 16. 
Achyut Charan Cbowdhury, Srihaitar Itibiriui, 
pp. 3Ü-51. 

Khidr, Khawaja (ISth Century) 

Khawi^a Khidr who deserves our attention, 
was a Sttfl of Western Assam and was held In 
high esteem by the people, both high and low. 
It is assumed that he was born in Shiraz in Per- 
sia and belonged to the family of Hazrat Noor. 
Düring the early part of bis life, he was a chem- 
ist and a merchant. 



But suddenly a grcat changc came into 
his life and he tiirned to be a mendicant trav- 
eller. A Persian inscription on a rock, say- 
ing Ahe hayat wo chashma-e-khidr' (The 
water of life and stream of Khidr) is found 
near the Site of a stream on the foot of the 
south-eastern Slop of the Nilachal Hills, in 
the district of Kamrup, Assam (known as 
Kamakhya Hills.) The pir was so tamous 
and well bebaved that he was said to havt 
been paid high respect and honour by the 
people of the area. 

Further Reading 

lu^erial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Serles,.East* 
ern Bcngal and Assam), Caicutta, 1909. p. 420. 

Muhammad Ali Azam, Life ofSioulvi Abdul Karim, 
Caleutia, 1939. pp. 1-2. 

The Short account of Shah Jalal Yemcni givenbyDr. 
W i sc, i n the Journal oftht AMiatic Society tfBoth 

Sir Edward Gait. A HIstory of Assam, Caiculla. 1933, 

pp. 328-329. 
The Ain-i-Akbari, 

Khan Saheb, Memories qJ Gaur and Pandua, p. 16. 
Achyut Chanm Chowdhury, Srikattar Mbirltti, pp. 
30-51. 

Khizr, Shah (1210A.D. — 1236AJ)) 

The origin of the Qalandariya order it itill 
a matter of speculation. Perhaps, Shah Khlzr was 

the first Saint of this order who visited India in 
thetimeoflltutmish (1210-1236 A.D.). He met 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki and spent 
some time with him. 

Later, he visited Jaunpur and Sarharpur 
and enrolied disciples. After a brief stay at 
Sarharpur, he lefl for Asia Minor, but the aüaüah 
continued to flourish in India. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zainul Abedin. Aktari Haxnt HblMtiUrdu), 

Caicutta, 1955. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Dahadur, Mir at-i Ahmadl, 

Supplement, Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Singh, Islamic Mysticism in IndtOt Delhi, 1997. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. Vol. III. 
Achyut Charan Chowdhury, Sriltaitar liibirilti. 
N. K Singh, IsUmie ktystictsm in India, Delhi, 1997. 
Eneyetopaedla of Islam. Vol. III. 
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Khurasani Naqshbandi, Uaznit 
Abdul Qasim (d. 1896A.D.) 

He was a not«d saint of Naqshbandiya 

Majaddadiya Order. Born and educated in 
Khurasan, he migrated to Qandahar and became 
Murid ut Syed Muhammad Ata Jan. He niigrated 
to India in the middle of the 18th Century and 
settied at Goalpara in Assam, where bis tomb 
lies on the beautifiil hillock in the middle of the 
town. 

He wasamiabte b> nature and freely mixed 
with the common peoplc, which made him popu- 
lär among ihe masses, both Hindu and tlie Mus- 
lim. He died in 1 896 A.D. and his tomb is a place 
of pilgrimage, where annual Un Shirif ii ob- 
Mrved on the 2 Ist of Safhr. 

He did much for the propagation of Islam 
in Goalpara and, prior to it, at Rangpur 
(Bangladesh). He tried his best to teach the 

Muslims proper ways of performing namaz and 
ruza and givc up all cvil practices prevaleni in 
Muslim socieiy ol those days. Many miracles 
are attributed to this saint which attneted the . 
Muslims and Non-Musllms alike. He had a large 
number of followers. He was SO well-versed in 
Islamic theology that once he entered intO 
Munazira (literary dispute) with Maulana 
Keramat Ali Jaunpuri at Rangpur. 

urthcrin}> Kcuding 

Imperial Gazeiteer oj India. Provincial Scrics. Uast- 
cm Bengal and Assam), Caicutta, 1909. p. 420. 
Muhammad All Azam. Life o/klouhlAMMl Karim. 

Caicutta. 1939. pp. 1-2. 
Thu Short accouni ut'Shah Jalal Yemeni given by Dr. 



Wisc. in Jouiniil of Ihe Asiatic Society of Ben- 
aal 1873. p. 278 
Sir Edward Gatt. A HIslory of Assam. Caicutta. 1933. 
pp. 328-329 

Maheshwar Ncug. PavUra Asam. pp. 223, 338-39. 
Assam DlSlncl dazelieer. Vol. V. 
Darrang. pp. 100>I0I. 

Kirmani Bengali, Shah Abdullah 

(13th Century A.D.) 

He was Bengali by birth and one ot the 
early disciples of Khawaja Mainud-Din Chishti 
(1 142-1236 A.D.). He founded a new order of 
Kirmani, which was very populär in Bengal and 

other parts of india in those days. According 
to records he originally haiied from Kirman, a 
city in Persia. 

In his boyhood. he camc lo India and vis- 
iiing many northern parts, came to Patna, where 
he became the followers of Shah Arzani who 
ordered him to go to Bengal. At first, he stayed 
at Bergaon Birbhum and then he moved to 
iüiusiigiri. 

Here, he stayed permanently. It is said that 
he had great power on serpents. His name is 
repeated with charms in the district of Birbhum, 

even today. 

Further Reading 

Maulana Zainul Abcdin. Akiari Hazrai Wuist (Urdu). 

Caicutta. I9S5. 
Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur, Uir'at-i Ahmadl. 

Supplement. Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Singh. hiamic Mysiiciam in India, Delhi, 1997. 
Encyclopaeäiacf Islam» Vol. III. 
Achyul Charan Chowdhury. Stihaltar hthiritti. 
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Langar, Shah (I6th Century) 

Tradition says that Shah Langar was a 

prince of Baghdad. but he renounced the royal 
life and catne out in search of spiritual knowl- 
edge. 

After wandering through many cüunuies 
he final ly reached and settied et Muazzampur in 
Dacca. His tomb is situated at Muazzampur. 

Piirtber Reading 

Attlad Hasan, Noum on th§ AiakiHMn ufDaeea, 1904, 

p. 54. 

Dani. Muslim Inscriptions of Bcngal* 19S7, 

p. IS. 

J.N. Sarkar, Hiatory ofBengal, Vol. II. 

K.A. Nizami, Sultan-e-Dtlhi Ke Mazhabi RtifhoHOt. 

J.A Subhan. Sitßsm its Saint! and Shrines. 
Khan Suliib, Memones of Gaur and Fandua, Calcutta, 
1930. 

CM. Salim, tr. of Abdus Salam, RfyaZ'UsSatatin. 

Laakapati, Shah Ibrahim Skah 

At Para Shah Mundal in the District of 
Malda, is situated the grave of Shah Chaitan 
Lankapati. There is no further information about 
him. The accounts of these saints are no doubt 
meagre, but they throw valuable llght on the 
extent and natura of the activities of the 
Muslim Sufls in Bengat. 

Fnrther Reading 

Aulad Hasan, //ofMoni/iw^iillfMlrfefo/Oocca. 1904. 

p 54. 

Üani. Muslim liiscriptions of Bengai, JASB. 1937, 
p. 13. 

J.N. Sarkar. Histmy o/Bengai, Vol. 11. 



K.A. Nizami. Sultan-e-üelhi Ke Mazhabi Rujhanat. 

J.A. Subhan. Sufism iis Saints and Shrines. 

Khan Sabib. Utmorhs ofGour and Pandua. Calcutta. 

1930. 

G.M. Salim. tr. of Abdus Salam. Riyaz-us-Salatin. 
inscription o/Bengai Vol. IV, R^jshahi, 1960. p. 274. 
Md. Saleman, Kartatata Botakot tak, pp. 3 18-319. 
Abdul Batin. Sirat Hqflx Ahnod Jaunputi, Dacca. 
1389 A.H. 

Latifu'd-Din 

Latifu'd-Din disciple of Shaikh Nuru'd-Din, 
made the order populär, was Latifu'd-Din Rishi. 
It is Said that after h« enrolied himself as one of 
the disciples of the Shailch, the latter asked him 
what he had achieved up to that time. Latifu'd- 
Din replied 'wealth*. 

The Shaikh asked: "Oid your father also 

achieve it 
He replied: ' Yes. he did". 
The Shaikh then asked : "To whom dtd he 

leave it ?." 
Latifu'd-Din replied : "To me". 
"Why did not he take it with him ?" a?ked 

the Shaikh. 
He replied: ** It was not worth taking**. The 
Shaikh remarked: "He was not wise; he 
accumulated some thlng he could not take 
with him. The wise man strivcs for some- 
thing Worth taking (when he dies)." 
As already pointed out. Latifu'd-Din was 
a rieh man, ihus Shaikh Nuru'd-Din wanted to 
Impress upon him that worldly goods were of 
no use for one on the path to God. Latifu*d-Din, 
after serving the Shaikh for some time, was asked 
to settle down at Uttar and was entrusted with 
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two newiy enroiled Rishis, Pirbaz and Sharif 

Ashwar. 

Latifu'd-Din, like many other Rishis. at first 
used lo eat upalhukh (a wild vegetable ). but 
when he migrated lo Uitar, hc lived on another 
wiid vegetabie known as Kanchan, even more 
bitter than upathakh. The reason for this change 
is given that once he found vpathakh tough, 
and hc enquired from Sharif why It was so. Sharif 
replied that he brought green herbs, white 
Pirbaz used to bring dry ones. 

Latifu'd-Din ihen asked Pirbaz why he used 
to bring dry hcrbs. Hc rcplicd tbr iwo reasons; 
firstly that whcn onc cuts thc i^reen herbs they 
Start bieeding. secondiy that when they are 



boiled, they cry ' why do you kill and burn us?" 
I,atifu'd-Din was moved by the arguments of 
his disciple and he gave up eating all kinds of 
green herbs as he belleved that he was destroy- 
inf anodier life to keep himself ailve. 

Towards the ead of his life, LatlAi'd-Din 
moved from Uttar to Poskar, because at Uttar 

people in large numbers used to come to him 
and ask for his blessings. It was at Poslur that 
he breathed his last and was buried. 

Furthering Rcading 

K.A. Ni/.;iiui. Siiliun-e-Dellii Ke Sfazhabi Rujhanat. 
I.A. Subhun, :iiijism Us Sanus and Shrines. 
G.M. Sallm. tr. of Abdus Salam. RlyaS'US'Salallii. 

Md. Suicinan. Karhola se Ihilukoi lak. pp. 31S«3i9. 
Lawrence. Thc Valley oj Kashmir. p. 288. 
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Mahmud, Shah 

(15th CenturyA.D.) 

Shah Mnhmud was sufi poet who rose to 
eminence at Mangalkoi. As tradition has it, he 
waged war with Bikarmajit, the Raja of 
Mangalkot, and won victory over him. He was 
a good schoiar of Arabic and is said to have 
worked for the propagation of Islam. He lies 
buried at Arwai. 

Further Reading 

Mauiana Zainul Abeiin, AktariHazratWaisUXirdvi), 

Catcutta. 1955. 
Ali MuhMHiMd Kbui Baliadttr. Ulr'at-I AhmaM. 

Supplement, Baroda. 1930. 
N. K Sineh. hlamic Kfyslicism in /lu/Za, Delhi. 1997. 
Encyclopaedia oJ Islam. Vol. III. 
Aeiiyat Ciiaran Chowdiiury. Stlkauat MbMtil 
nt Journal of Bihar and Orisso R9M9ank »oettiy, 

Vol. II!. 1917. pp. 372-373. 
H.G. Kenne, An Onental ßtographical Diclionary, 

1894. 



Makhdum Shah Daula 
(d. 1293A.D.) 

Among the Sufis of high rank who drew 
the attentioa of tlie peopie of Bangladesh was 
i4alchduin Shah Daohi (1291 A.D.). He was a 

prince of Yemen. He came to Bangladesh to 

preach Islam and its doctrines. For this purpose 
he settlerl himself at Shahzadpur in the district 

of Pabno 

He came with a large party including 
twelve darwishes, tbroa nophows aad a sis- 
ter. Thil locality was under the sway of a 



Hindu Raja of Bihar. A battle between the 
Raja*s army and the immigrants took place 
and it resulteu in the death of all; only 
Khawaja Noor. who was among one of his 

companions, survived. He was married with 
a Prince of Sonargaon, near Dacca. 

Alihough. this saint did not gel sufficient 
time to preach the teachings of Islam there is 
no doubt in his mystical rank and position. His 
mission was carried forward and eompleted by 
his eomrade Khawaja Noor. 

An annual urs (fiiir) is held at the shrine 

of Makhdum Shah Shahid in the month of 

Chaitra (April) which lasts for about a month. 
A populär belief is that the saint came to Ben- 
gal during the I2th Century A.D.; bat this fact 
is not supported by the historians. 

Shah Jalalud-Din Bukhari flourished in 
1291 A.D. and Shamsud-Din Tabriz^ the pre- 
ceptor of Maulana Jalalud-Din Rum!', died in 
theyear 1273 A.D. Makhdum Shah Daula was 
a younger conicmporary of ihese two darwishes. 
Hence, he was probably alive in the later pari 
of the 13 Century. 

Further Rcading 

Aulad Hasan. Notes on tkt Antiqultln of Doeca. 
1904. p. 54, 

Dani. Muslim Inscriptioos of Bengal. X<SB. 1957, 
p. 15. 

J.N. Sarkar. HtMtory ofBengal, Vol. 11. 
Mymtiuingk Disirici Gazeiietr, 1917. p. 1S2. 

Ain-i-Akhari. Vol. IM. p. 369 
Tazkira-i-Auliya. Pl. III. pp. 139-150. 
H.G. Kenne, An Oriotual Bio^opMeal Dletiatuuy. 
1894, pp. 139-377. 
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Makhdum Shah Rajshahi 

(d.l592A.D.) 

The shrine of this saint lies in the Rajshahi 
Government College campus. This is called 
Dariyapsra. The inscription above the door pf 

the shrine, bears the name of Syed-e-Samad 

Shah Dai wish. The book Purha Pakistaner Stifi 
Sadhak, 1368 B.S./I96I A.D. says ihat his real 
name was Hazrat Shah Makdum Jalalud-Din 
Rupush. 

But in absence of historical records this 
cannot be accepted. A certified copy of a Peti- 
tion maqe by the mutawalli dated, 1877 A.D., 

gives his name as Hazrat Mulchdum Rupush 

Auliya Sahib. who held rent free estate undera 
gift from emperor Humayun (d. 1556A.D.) 

Rajshahi originally consisted two villages 
Rampur and Buwaliya, which gradually devel- 
oped and vvhoever happened to come there 
tettled there. It is said that Shah Makhdum was 
Seen one day by local fisherman of Rampur vil- 
lage white he was crossing the river on foot. 

The fisherman bovved before him and of- 
fered food in earthen dishes The saint covered 
the food vvith his turban and niuted something 
for a few minutes. When the turban was re- 
moved the food was tumed into fishes and 
earthen dishes into gold. This miracte per- 
formed by him made the fisherman his devo- 
tees. Thp saint died on the 27th day of Rajab 
and as such every year annually Urs sharif is 
hcld on \hal date. 

A Persian inscription reveals that his 
mausoleam was built by Ali Quii Beg, a ser- 
vant of Shah Abbas Safhvi of Iran (1587-1692 
A.D.). A recem publication of Bengal Academy 
of Dacca. 1961, records the saint's death in 
1592 A.D. at the age of 1 17 years. 

Among the other minor saints were Hazrat 
Maiilana Shah Daula of Rajshahi, Shah Ali 
Baghdadi, whose tomb is in Mirpur village 
(Dacca), and Shah langer in Muazzampur 
(Dacc^). 

Fnrther Readlnf 

Aulad Hasan. Notes on tht Antiquttles of Daeea, 



1904. p. 54. 

Dani, Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal. JASB, 1957, 

p. 15. 

J.N. Sarkar. History oj üengui. Vol. II. 
klym»H$iHgh Dislrlet OastUMr. 1917. p. 152. 

Enamul Haque. History ofSuflsm in Bengal. p. 210. 
Shamsud-Din Ahmed, Ins EripUoM of Btngol, val. 
IV, pp. 271-276. 

Maneri, Sharafuddin Ahmad 

(1262A.D. — 1380A.D.) 

Sharafuddin Ahmad Mnneri (1262-1380 
A.D.), a leadine disciplc ot Maulana Ashrafuddin 
Tawwama and a disiinguished saint of the 
Firdausi silsilahof Bihar, was the son of Shaikh 
Yahya Maneri. He came to Sonargaon witb his 
preceptor in the prime of youth. Sharafuddin is 
said to have spent many years in such total dedi- 
cation to learning and spiritual training that he 
did not even read the letter containing the news 
of his father*s death for several days. 

Düring his stay at Sonargaon he feil ill and 
was advised by the physicians to marry. He 

married his slave girl who gave birth to a son. 
He then returned to Maner wilh his son and com- 
mitting him to tiie care of his niother, prococded 
to Delhi to mect Shaikh Nizamuddin Auiiya 
whose filme at a spiritual teacher had spraid 
far and wide. 

Shaildi Nizamuddin Auliya did not admit 

him to the Chishti silsilah, but advised him to 

join the circle of disciples of Shaikh Najibuddin 
Firdausi. (also known as Najmuddin Sughra), a 
celebrated saint of the Firdausi silsilah. There- 
after Sharafuddin never retiumed to Bengal, and 
his subsequent career as a religious figure be- 
longs to the history of Bihar. Tradition refers 
to yet another saint Badr Alam known as 
Badr 'Alam Zahidi, who iived and worked 
in Bengal. 

Further Reading 

N, K Singh, isianuc Mysticism in India. Delhi. 1997. 
Eneyelopatditt of Islom, Vol. III. 
Achyut Charan Chowdhury^ SHhattar Hlbirlttl. 
TIte Journal of Bihar and Orlsso lUssarch socioty, 

Vol.lll. 1917. pp. 372-373. 
H.G. Kenne. An Orisnud BUigtaplUeal DIetlonary 1894. 
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Maktubai i Sadi. p. 33*^. Khawan-i Pur Nt amai, f. 1 5. 
Mmmie C««M«. m 27. NO. 1, pp. 10 ud II. 
Hasan Askari. Sufism in Meiltvol Btkar, p.4. 

Sirai-us i harf, pp. 46. 52. 

Maktubai i Sadi, p. 340. 

AlAbwr-ul Akkjnr. )ip. I2S-I24. 

A khbar- u > A khyar, p 1 2 4 

Gulzar-i Abrar, ff. 56b and 57a. 

K. A. Niz.imi. Some Aspects of Religion and Foli- 

Hea tu fnälm ämriitg OmlSth CeiHwry A.D., p. 59. 
klaktubat i Ashrafi letter No. 45. Riyaz-us Salatin. 

(Eg. ti ) p.ll3. and also in Btngal Fast and 

Presen». 1948. p.36. 

Mekei AM (imA.B..-^ 1M8A.B.) 

Ha tat Syed Mdler Ali Qadiri, better 
faiomM. ItmrmAil Htmm was born la ISOI 

at Midnapur and died in 1868 at Taltala ia Cal* 
cutta an>l was buried at Midnipur. He was a 
great saint and organiser. 

By v'irtue ofhis high scholarship and force- 
ful discourses, he successfully maintained a lot 
of ttiliiiNiary centres at Midnapur, Howrah. 
Hoeghly BMkara, Bvrdwaa» Mnnhidabad and 
BirMMHR t» Ihe great benefit tbe people at 
lacge. 

His khanqtihjthartfM Taltala Laue, Cal- 
cutta, in the meettng ground of his disciples 
even to<lay. Sufi Fathe Aü Waisi was his 

contenmorary. 

Further Reading 

Au lad Hi san, Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca, 
1904. |i. 34. 

Dani, Muilba laicriptioiu of Bcngal, JASB» 1957. 

p. 15. 

J.N. Sark ir. Hisiory o/Bengal. Vol. 11. 
UymtmtHth DMrIet Gantitar, 1917, p. IS2. 
Enamul Haque, History of Sufism in Bengal. p. 210. 
Shamsud Oin Ahmed, Ins Eription cf Bengai» vol. 
IV. pp. 271-276. 

Mir MttbalBaad 

a372A.». — 1489A.D.) 

When Saiyid AH died, bia loa Mir 
Muhammad, bom ia 744/1372 at Kbatlan, was 
only twelve yeaia oM. Before his death. Saiyid 

Ali had written two documents for his son, one 
the was yat-nama (testament) and the other 



khilujai-nania. and hadasked the disciples who 
were with him to send them to Khwaja Ishaq 
aad Ja*fkr Badalchshi. 

la his testament, Saiyid *Ali had advised 
his son Chat he should first complete his edoca- 
tion and then travel to improve his character and 
eniighten his heart and soul. 

Mir Muhammad entered the discipleship 
of Khwaja Ishaq and learnt cail> lessons of 
Sufism from him, for threc ycars and five 
months. Then he went to Ja far Badakhshi, an- 
der, whose guidance he reaMineil for seven 
montlis. 

It seems that, while still young. Mir 
Mohammad attracted some disciples ofhis Ib- 

ther and set off with them for Kashmir. This was 
the second wave of Kubraviyas entering into tlie 

Valley. 

He ari ived in Kashmir. in 796' I 393, at the 
age of iweniy-iwo where he niade Sultan 
Silcander (1389-1413) as his disciple. The Sul- 
tan buiit a beautifui Khanqah for him in 
Srinagar, at the spot where Saiyid 'Ali had ear- 
lier stayed durini; his visit to the Valley. For its 
maintenance he granied fhe revenues of the two 
parganas and the revenues of a separate pargana 
he assigned for Mir Muhammad's exclusive use. 

Soon after his arrival in Kashmir mir 
Muhammad pluaged himseif into the activity of 
teachingand preachiag Islam. The most impor- 

tant person who accepted Islam at his hands was 
a high Hindu official Suha Bhatta, who later 
became his devout follower. The lattcr adopted 
Saifu'd-Din as his Islamic naroe and married his 
daughter to tbe Mir. 

The advent of Mir Muhammad in Kashmir 
mariced a turning point in its history. In the early 

years ofhis reign. Sultan Sikandar followcd the 
policy of tolernnce towards non-Muslims as 
practiscd by his predecessors. His principal of- 
ficials such as Suha Bhatta, Udaka, Ladrija and 
Shanicra were Hindus and no inteiference were 
made in their religious practices. 

After the arrival of Mir Muhammad the at- 

titude of Sultan Sikandar changed and an or- 
thodox Isiamic poiicy was introduced. The sell- 
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ing of wtne. (public) dancing of woinen, music, 
and gamliling were prohibited. The jizya on non- 
Muslim} was imposed for Um fint titne. Hin- 
dus werc prevented from tpplying the tilak (rt- 
ligious niark) on their foreheads, and the cus- 
tom of siittee (Hindu widow who immolates her- 
self on her husband's funerai pyre) was banned. 

An« ient temples such as at Pompur, 
Vijahror, Mortaiid, Anantnag, Sopur and 
Baraniula were demulished. Jonaraja writes: 
''The good foitune of the subjects left them, and 
so the king forgot his kingly duties and took 
delight, ilay and night, in breaking iniages**. 

Tht' question arises whether Mir 
Muhammad was exciusively responsible for the 
change in State policy or whether the new regu- 
lations only had his tacit bacicing and were the 
changes dictated by political reasons. Both 
Hindu aiid Muslim sources are unanimous that 
Sultan Sikandar introduced Islamic orthodoxy 
on the advice of Mir Muhammad. 

Jonaraja writes: **The king waited on him 
(Mir Muhammad] daily, humble as a servant, 
and like .1 Student he daily took his lessuns t'rom 
him. He placed Muhammad before him, and was 
attentive to him like a slave.** The medieval 
Muslim sources inform us erophatically that in- 
fidelity was uprooted from Kashnlr through Mir 
Muhammad 's influence. 

Thf above Statements show that Mir 
Muhammad was not ready to give the Status of 
Zimmis to the Hindus of Kashmir and treated 
them as Kaßrs who were not obedient to Isiam 
but were at war with it. His attitude was strongly 
opposeo by Saiyid Muhammad Hisari, another 
Kubrari) a Saint. 

Saiyid Hisari haiied, from Hisar, wbere 
his anccstors had migrated from Saman, a 
villaee in Balkh. Ile secms to have been 
highly cducated and an eminent Sufi. The 
date of his arrival in Kashmir is not known, 
but appurently he reaehed there some time 
between 1389 and 1393, before the arrival 
of Mir Muhammad, in the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar. He took up his residence at 
Nauhattu, in Srinagar, where he spent the 



rcst ofhis life as a recluse. The Sultan used 
to Visit him daiK and held him in grcat esteem. 

After the arrival of Mir Muhammad ihe 
Sultan was increasingiy drawn towards him, and 
according to hagiological Utcfratvre, this 
brought Saiyid Hisari in confiict both with Sul- 
tan and Mir Muhammad. It is said that the lat- 
ter used to complain to the Sultan that he 
showed greaicr regai d lo the young Mir than he 
did lo himself who was very old. 

The account of confiict between Mir 
Muhammad and Saiyid Hisari as given in the 
hagiological literature shows that their differ- 
ences were personal; but there seem to have 
been deeper reasons behind the confiict between 
the two. 

Mir Muhammnd was no match for Saiyid 
Hisari, in fact the Mir had recognised him as 
superior to himself when he sought a khiiqßt' 
nama from hbn. The life of retirement and as- 
ceticism which Saiyid Hisari led preventf us 
from concluding that he opposed Mir 
Muhammad for woridly motives. 

It is not unlikely that Saiyid Hisari did not 
like the way in which Mir Muhammad and his 
patrons were preaching Islam; and his complaint 
to the Sultan was against the unhealthy influ- 
ence of the Mir. This is supported by the subse- 
quent change in the attitude of Sultan Sikandar, 
as Jonaraja says that the Sultan '*fixed with some 
difficulty a limit to the advance of the great sea 
of the Yavanas," and abolished Jitya 
(turuskadanda). 

Thus, feeling the change in Sultan 
Sikandar's attitude and particularly on account 
of Saiyid Hisari's Opposition Mir Muhammad 
decided to Icave the Valley aller a stay of twelve 
years (80t/1405). He went first tc Mecca and 
thence to khatlan, where he died änd was bur- 
ied near the tomb of his father. 

Saiyid Hisari continued to live in Kash- 
mir and died there. He was buried at mohalla 

Nauhatta. Throughout his life he led a celi- 
bate life and seems lo have left no disciple of 
eminence. 



I 
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According to some hagiological writers 
three hundred saints and scholars came with Mir 
Muhammad to Kashmir, but not more than the 
followinK. nine are described by them. It seems 
that the number is much «xaggerated and if 
others came also they were of minor impor- 
tance. 

Saivid Husain Shirazi, commonly known 
as Oa:i W'ali, bclotiucd to Shiraz, where he held 
the posi of a quzi. Because of a soond knowl- 
edge oijigh and hadis, which he is said to have 
poasessed. Suttan Sikandar appointed him the 
qazi of Kashmir. However, he soon gave up his 
post and spent the rest of his Wft as a reeluse at 
Narparistan, in Srinagar. 

Another companion of Mir Muhammad 
was Saiyid Ahmad Samani bin Saiyid 
KamaluM-Din bin Saiyid Mahmud. He was also 
an alim and the author of a lost treatise calied 
Tanwir-i-Sirqf. on the law of inherltance. Sul- 
tan Sikandar appointed him too as a qazi. After 
his death, he was buried at Fatbkadal, in 
Srinagar. 

Two other distinguished companions of 
Mir Muhammad were Saiyid Muhammad and 
Saiyid Sadru'd-Din. Saiyid Muhammad origi- 
naily belonged to Loristan and Saiyid Sadru'd- 
Din- haiied from Khurasan. Both of them were 
good architects and built the motqoe {Jami'- 
masjid) at Sikandarpura, which was completed 
in 804/1401. , - ^ 

This mosque was constructed on the site 
of an old temple, which was razed to the ground. 
Saiyid Muhammad breathed his last in 819/1416 
and was buried near the Jami'-masjid. Saiyid 
Sadni*d-Din, however, outlived him by two 
years and died in 821/1418. he was buried near 
Zainakadai in Srinagar. 

Another companion of Mir Muhammad of 
some eminence was Saiyid Husain Khwarami. 
He was lield in great esteem by Sultan Sikandar 
who appointed him the tutor of hli two sons, 
'*Ali Shah and ZainuM-'Abidin. It Is said that 
when, 011 the advice of Mir Muhammad, the 
temple at Muniwar in Srinagar, was destroyed, 
Saiyid Husain was asked by his preceptor to live 



there. He spent the rest of his lifo there and was 
buried in the same mohalla. 

Saiyid Nuru'd-Din was the nephew of 
Saiyid Husain, who had come to Kashmir dur- 
ing the reign of Sultan Shihabu'd-Oin. Accord- 
ing to Miskin, Saiyid Nuru*d*DiM received his 
early education ftom Saiyid Husain. He is bur- 
ied near Rang'masjiä, in Srinagar. 

Saiyid Jalalu*d-Din Bukhari was also one 

of the companions of Mir Muhammad. Nothing 
is known about him except that he lies buried 

at Mazar-i-Salatin, in Srinagar. 

Saiyid Muhammad Madani, commonly 
known in Kashmir as "Madin Sahib", was 
originally from Madina. He left his home 
and entered the service of Timur. When 
Timur invaded India, he took Saiyid Madani 
with him. From Sindh he deputed Saiyid 
Madani, in 801/1399, as his envoy to the 
court of Sultan Sikandar of Kashmir. Im- 
pressed by the patronage, Sultan Sikandar 
gave to Muslim saints and scholars. Saiyid 
Madani, after completing his mission as an 
envoy, returned with his famüy to Kashmir, 
and settied there. 

In Kashmir he became the desciple of Mir 
Muhammad, but, unlike his preceptor, Saiyid 
Madani did not show any interest in teaching 
or preaching, and lived a quiet llfb at itelnawari, 
in Srinagar. He does not seem to have received 
any special favour from Sultan Sikandar, ivliose 
patronage had drawn him to Kashmir. 

However, when Zainu'l-'Abidin came to 
the throne, he became a devotee of Saiyid 
Madani and asked him to move to his new capi- 
tal at Nausbahra. There, he built for him a 
Khanqah near his own palaee. Saiyid Madani 
died on llth Rajab. 849/t3th October, 1445, 
and his tomb at Naushahra still exists. 

Saiyid Ala'ud-Din Bukhari, another com- 
panion of Mir Muhammad, was the descendant 
of Makhdum Jahaniyan, the celebrated 
Suhrawardi saint. Sultan Sikandar, on the rec- 
ommendation of Mir MuhamnuMt, assigned the 
revenue of the village Sikandarpura in pargana 
Biru, for his maintenance. He settied down at 
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Sikandarpura, and wu buried ther« aller bis 
death. 

Saiy id 'Ala'ud-Din had four sons, Saiyid 
Ziya'u'd-Din, Saiyid Muhammad, Saiyid 
Tiyu'd-Din and Saiyid Fakhru'd-Din. 

Saiyid Ziya'u*d-Din also callcd Saiyid 
Zirak. lies buried at the village of Kandhom in 
Bramula district, Saiyid Muhammad and Saiyid 
Taju*d-Din wefe buritd at Sikandarpura, near 
the grave of their fMier. 

Saiyid Palchru'd-Din died ia Mf youtli. 
leaving Itehirid a young ton naoMd SmyiA Hiyl 

Murad He was «ducated by his onde, Saiyid 
Ziiiik. ai»d iater he went on pilgrimage. and thcn 
travclied to Iran and Central Asia. At Madina. 
he came into contact with Shaikh isliaq, a 
Shattari saint, and became hii ditciple. Bot 
when he reached Khwarazm lie net Sfcail^ 
*Abdu*llah Burzishabadi, a Kubraviya Saint, and 
enrolled himself among his disciples. 

After receiving the khilafal-nama from 
him. Saiyid Murad returned to Kashmir in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. and settled at the 
village of Krairi in the pargana Knthin. Unilice 
his predecessort, Saiyid Murad did not accept 
govcrnmont grants er gifts, but earned his liv- 
ing by cultivaling a piece of land He breathed 
his last in 895/1489 and was buried in his 
khanqali in Krairi. 

Further Rcading 

N. K Sintih, Islamic Mysticism in Jndia. Delhi, 1997. 

Encycloptitdta ofhlam. Vol. Hl. 

Achyut C'haran Chowdhury» Srthattor Itfbiritti. 

Kishrin Pirahau f. 62b. 

Tarikh-i-l irishia, 11. p. 342. 

AbduMiab. Tartkk-t-Dawudi, p. 29. 

Jonaraja. Rt(f€itarangiiu. ed. Sriicanth Kaui. p.ll2. 

The Valley ofKoshmir p 290. 

Nizamu'd-Din Shami. Zujar-Sama, 1, p. 177. 

Mir Nazuk(d.l614 A.D.) 

Mir Nazuk was at first the disciple of Baba 
Dawud Khaki and had received initiation in the 
Suhrawardi order. When Saiyid isma'il came to 
Kashmir. Baba Dawud introduced tiie Mir to 
him. Finding Mir Nazule füll of promise, Saiyid 



ItmaMl initiated him into the Qadiri order aai 

gave him the Khirqa and ijaxat^nama to WQÜ 
disciples in the order. 

Mir Nazuk, unlike Saiyid Ni*matuM!ah, did 
not approve of the practice of sama It is not 
known whether Saiyid Ismail practised $ama at 
all, but Baba Dawud, the Mir's eartier precep- 
tor, cenaiflly approved of it Mir Naadc It saM 
to have even refused to give an interview to a 
(iarwesh who practised sama. He breathed his 
lasi on 9th Zu'l-Hiija. 1022/20th January, 1614, 
and was buried at Qazikadal, in Srinagar. 

The Charge of Mir Nazuk's khanqah at 
Khanyar, in Srinagar, was taken up by his el- 
deit son. Mir Yusaf. He had received his edu- 
catto« and Initiation In-the Qadiri order ftom 

hIs father. Mir Yusuf died of plague at an early 

age in 1027/1617. It was left to the lot of Mir 
Muhammad 'Ali (d.l7th Zu'l-Hijja, l070/24th 
August. 1660), the third son of Mir Nazuk, to 
popularise the Qadiri order in Kashmir. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. htamic ktysUeitm In ttuHa, DeMI, IWf. 

Encyclopaedia oj Islam. Vol. III. 

Achyut Charun Chowdhury, Srihattar iUblrUtl. 

Kishrin Hirahau. 

TarfUhi-FMshta. II. 

Abdu'llah, Tarikh-i-Dawudi. 

Jonaraja. liojaiarangini, ed. Srilianth Kaul. 

The Valley of Kashmir. 

>lizuntt*d-Din Shami. Zitfor-Nama. I. 

Mir-ul Arefeeii (17tli Century) 

Mir-ul-Arefeen, disciples of Shah Jalal 
Mujarrad, was a Sufi of a higher order. The 
place where he passed a part of his Ute in prayer 
and austerity has became a centre of pilgrim- 
age. A prayer place on the top of a hill and an 
ablution house on the bank of Dhaleshwari river 
(which falls into the Barak river) are still pre- 
served. Near the site of the abiution-house are 
a musafir-khana and a mosque. 

People Visit Ihis place and offer thcre riuzr- 
o-niyaz to get their desires fulfilled. The plaee 
where Mir-ul-Arefe«n osed to offer prayer is 
situated on the top of a hill. His fDOt-prinu Still 
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can bc secn on the stonc-plate. which is be- 
lieved to be his prayer carpet. It is said that this 
place wah situated in a forest where wild beasts 
were fmmü. The place is surrounded by the 
Railway Station of Panchgratn, ONOC Camp 
and proposed site of Hindustan Paper Mill in 
ihe district of Cachar. His tomb is situated at 
Laur. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Islamic Myslicism m /iw/j«, Delhi, 1997. 

Encyctopuedia of Islam. Vol. Iii. 

Achyut Cbaran Chowdhury, Srtkattar Mblrtttl. 

Kithrin Pirahau. 

Tarikh-i- / iris htu. II 

Abdu'llah, Tarikh-i-Dawudi. 

Jomn^a, Rttfatartmgini, ed. Srikanth Kaui. 

The l'atl^ of Kashmir. 

Nizafflu*d-Din Shami. Zti^ar-Nama, 1. 

Mirza .landjanan, Mazhar 

(1700A.D — 1781A.D.) 

Miria Jandjanan (1111-95/1700-81). an 
Urdu poet and eminent Sufi, was born in 
Talabagh, Malwa. He was received into the 
Nakshabandi order by Sayyld Mir Muhamnnad 
Baba*uiii, and into the Kadiri order by 
Muhammad Abid Sumami. 

He was shot in Dllhi by a ShiM fanatic in 
revenge for his critical remarks about the 
Miiharram celebrations. but though. he survived 
three days, he refused to identity his assailant 
to the Emperor. He was • and remains - a fa- 
mous reJIgious leader. He had many disciples 
and was oven credited with miracles. 

As a writer, his position is not so clear- 
cttt. His letters, in Persian have been published 

together with letters addressed to him; but they 

shed little, if any, liL'ht on his poetry, being 
mostly concerned \siih religious and social af- 
fairs. In Persian poeiry, his diwan is his own 
selection of 1 ,000 firom 20.000 verses. 

The same fastidious self-criticism may 
perhaps explain why so little of his Urdu po- 
etry ts extant: what remains is found seattered 
in laJhkiras. anthologies and other books. Yet. 
he has been recognised as mie of the four pil- 



lars of !8th Century Urdu poetry, alongside 
Sawda' Mir Talii Mir and Dard. 

Sawla compiained that Mazhar's poetic 
language was neither Persian nor Rekkhta 
[Urduj, likening it to the proverbial "dhobi's 
dog, neither of the house nor the river-side". 
This lemarit is ui^ust, to judge by such of his 
poetry as remains, which makes ns wish tbere 
were more. 

'^rther Reading 

Muhammad Sadiq. A History of Urdu Ll^roturt. 

London Karachi, 1964. 
Ram Babu Sakscna. A History of Urdu Liieraiure. 

Allahabad 1927. 49-31. 
Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ab'hhayai. 7th ed. 

Labore, 1917. 137.44. 
Uakamal Mashari or Lata'if khamsa. ed. Muham> 

mad Beg b. Rahim Beg. Dehli 1 309/1 g92. 
haw'civlh khankah-i Mazhariyya . ed. Ghulam 

Mustata Khan. Hyderabad Sindh 1392/1972. 
Sefta. Culshan Bekhat and Kudrat 'Ah Shawk, 

Taboäat altkm'oro,* Labore 196g. 61-4. 
Karm ai din. ToHkk-^'Sku'ortt*'i Uldu, DclbL Iglg, 

105-7 

Sprenger, Oude Catatogue, 48g. 

Rieu. Cot Persian MSS.. SrttlMh Munrnm. I. 363a. 

Miyaa Mir, Miyadi 

(1550A.D — 1S86A.D) 

Baia Pir, populär names of the indian Sufi 
Saint Mir Muhammad or Shaykh Mohammad 
Mir, was son of Kadi Kalandar« He was born 

most probable in 957/1 SSO at Siwistan (Sehwan) 
in Sindh. His father died when he was 7 years 
cid, and he received Kadiriyya instruction from 
him mother until the age of 12. He then became 
a murid and khaUfa of Shaykh Khidr in the 
mountains of Siwistan <said to have died In 994/ 
1586). Miyan Mir is also said to have main- 
tained an Uwaysi contact with the spirit of *Abd 
al'Kadir Djilani. 

At the age of 25. Miyan Mir came to 
Labore, where he enjoyed a reputation for aus- 
terities and spiritual powers, iocIodlBg koM^if 
and foreknowledge, hbaling and resuscteatloo, 
converse with beasts and trees and noctumal 
transport to tlie cave on Mount Hira near Meoea. 
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He reccived attention from the empcrors 
Djahangir and Shah Djahan and the eldcst son 
of the laiter, Muhammad Dara Shukuh became 
his discipline and composed a tadhkira which 
is oor main source regarding Miyan Mir. Mulla 
Shah Badakhshi, also a subject of tbii prioce*s 
attention was a principal khaltfa, 

Miyan Mir was also resorted to by Mughal 

soldiers and other Central Asian immigrants for 
healing or the resolution of difficulties. He died 
at the age of 87 Muslim years, of which more 
Üian 60 had been passed in Labore, on 7 Rabi 
1043/21 August I63S. Nawwab Wazir Khan 
erected Miyan Mir's fine tomb and its precinct, 
which stand in the suburb of Lahore (formerly 
the cantonment) which bears his name. 

Further Reading 

N. K Singh. Islamic \(yslicism in Inäia. Delhi. 1997. 

Encydopaedia oj Islam. Vol. III. 

Sultan Muhammad Dara Shukuh, Sakltiot al-awliya 

(Grorey no. 1321(2)999). 

. Safinal al-awliya. l.ucknow 1872. 70-3. 

Ghuiam Saivuar, Kha:inut al-asßya. Lucknuvv, 1272/ 

ItSS, i. 154.9. 
Khuddusi Tadhkira yi St^fya»vi Paitdjab* Karacbi 

1962, i63-87. 

Miyan-Mir 

(1531A.D. — 1609A.D.) 

Shaikh AbduM-Haqq and his'successors 
led dual roles as both sufis and alims but a 
unique legat> ofnn stical sensitiv ity and devo- 
tional exuberance was handed down lo poster- 
ity by Miyan-Mir and his disciples. Most of 
them (in later life) abandoned their careers as 
theologians and scholars, choosing to live as 
ascetics and hermits. 

Miyan-Mir's ancestors came from Siwistan 
in Sindh. Both his parents were from families 
of qazis Qazi Qazan, the fathcr of Miyan-Mir's 
mother was a prominent alim who became a 
Mnbdawi under the influence of Saiyid 
Muhammad of Janupur. Under the influence of 
her father, Bibi Fatima, Miyan-Mir's mother, 
also became a sufi and practised the Mahdawi 
form of asceticism and zikr which she had been 



taught by her father. Qazi Sa in Data bin QazI 
Oalandar Faruqi, Miyan-Mir's father, also had 

mystical inclinations 

MiyaivMir (Mir Muhammad) was born in 
938/1531-32. He was one of five sons, one 
brother (Bolen) was loder, three (Usman, Tahir 
and Muhammad) were y«wnger, all later became 
qazis, and there were also two sisters. As a child 
he did not receive a comprehensive theological 
and literary education and spoke the local Sindi 
diaicct. 

At the age of tuelve. however. under the 
influence of his mother 's daily prayer vigils, he 
deeided ihat she should teach him some mystlc 
rituals. Later in the prime of his youth he was 
allowed into the jungle to practice self-morti- 
fication. Before he had reached adulthood 
Miyan-Mir had been initiated as a Qadiriyya 
sufl. 

Miyan-Mir's pir. Shaikh Khizr, was a sufl 
who passionateiy believed in rejecting all gifts, 
even offerings of lakat, unless they emanated 

from purely pious motives. Alone in the hillt 
of Siwistan he would eat wild fruits and in win- 
ler wear only a smal! loin coverinK. He dug him- 
self an oven (lanur) where he burned wood for 
heat in winter and also cooked. 

On a pariicularly scorching day the Gov- 
emor of Siwistan visited Shaikh Khizr to find 
him sitting meditating on a stone, unshaded 

from the'burfftjig sgn.. When^the Govcrnor*s 
shadow feil across the Shaikh he awoke and rc- 
quested him to dcpart so thal he would not makc 
a shadow. Shaikh Khizr also told the Governor 
that he was terrified even to include him in his 
prayers in case anything other than God entered 
his heart simultaneously. 

A quite difTerent reception, however, was 

extended lo Miyan-Mir at their first meeting. 
After leaving his mother's house the Miyan 
walked into the jungle. There he found the 
*oven\ still warm, though the area was deaeited. 
He became convinced that the *oven* was the 
dwelling of a great saint. He waited patiently 
for three days for its inhabitant, during which 
time he took no nourishment. 
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Freezing witli could he was sorely tempied 
to use the 'oven' for heat but crushing his lower 
seil, he remained exposed to the freezing tem- 
peratures. When Shaikh Khizrfinally appeared 
he told Miyan-Mir he had emerged firom the 
*oven* that very day and had not seen him. Later 
when recounting the story the Miyan explained 
that his />// must have become absent-minded 
about that timc. 

Aboiit 963/1555-56, Miyan-Mir was re- 
leased from Shaikh Khizr's tutelage as he was 
no longcr in need of his ascetic gaidance. He 
began Itving in mosques in Labore, spending 

part of his time attending the lectures of 
Maulana Sa'duMlah. an outstanding 'aiim and 

Scholar of Akbar's reign. 

In a Short time Miyan-Mir had perfected 
his knowledge ofboth the traditional and ratio- 
nal texts prescribed for the 'uiama\ He also 
studied under Maulana NI'matuMlah, Maulana 
Sa*du*llah*s dtsciple and the teacher of Dara- 
Shttkho's tutor, Mulla Mirak-Shaikh Harawi. 

After the completion of his formal reli- 

gious education Miyan-Mir turned to practical 
sufisni. VVith a few discipies she began visiting 
the gravcs of eminent sufis in Labore. After- 
wards they woutd walk deep into the jungle 
where eaeh would sit under a tree alone to 
roeditate. 

At prescribed hours of obligatory prayer 

they would assemblc for congregational prayers. 
According to Dara-Shukoh this had been the 
Prophet Muhammad's way of meditating and the 
Miyan believed ii was designed to obliterate all 
no-spiritual thoughts from the conscious mind. 

Emphasizing the importance of this form 
of meditation and contemplatloQ« Miyan-Mir 
aigned there were two ways of God* In the firtt. 

He initiated a craving for Himself and then 
spontancously drew the devotee towards Him. 
The .uiluk (sufi way) of meditation and mortifi- 
cation under the guidance of a perfectp/r was 
the second path. 

The first stage of the sufi joumey of the 
neophyte enabied him to reach the *a/am-/ 
maiakul during which his pir advised him to 



indulge in this method of meditation. whicli suc* 
cessfully severcd the mind from all thoughts of 
other things. Mulla Abdu'l-Hakim Siyalkoti re- 
minded the Mir that this custom would keep the 
neophyte from congregational prayers. 

This objection was rejected, however, on 
the grounds that prayers were no roechanical and 
calted for absolute conccntration without which 

they were useless. As far as, congregational 
prayers were concerned, Miyan-Mir asserted 
that he and his party never ignored them, and 
performed them even hi the jungle. 

By about 1016/1 607-08 Miyan-Mir 's fame 
in Labore had become such a bürden to him that 
he migrated to Sirbind where he became a re- 

cluse. There he feil seriously ill, particularly 
with chronic pain in the knees. According to 
Miyan-Mir, the Ghausu'l-A'zam appeared to 
him one night and cured him. 

After a year in Sirhind, Miyan-Mir quietly 
slipped back to Labore and settied in the quar- 
ter where the gardeners lived, known as the 
muhalta Baghbanan and later the Khafipur. Al- 

though, his presence gradually became known 
he tried to aboid contact with local Muslims, at 
the sanic time refusing all financial assistance. 

When returning gifts, Miyan-Mir would 
always say that the giver had mistaken him for 
a beggar while he in fact was rieh with God. He 
would go into the forest during the day. then 
retire to his cell at night. Later, he remained 
hidden in his room Walking with the aid of a 
stick and believing in the assistance of God 
above. 

His faith was so strong that he scorned 
sufis like Shaikh Baha'u'd-Oin Zakariyya, the 
recipient of lavish gifts« and expressed doubts 
about the famous Suhrawardi's spiritual 
achievements. 

Ddra-Shukoh records that one of his dis- 
cipies claimed that the Miyan never siept at 
night and for several years used only one breath 
lasting for an entire night tili sunrise. Even at 
eighty he was inhaling and exhaling only Ibur 
times nightly. His lifb's philosophy was based 
on Tawakkul (trust in God) which was charac- 
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terized by his throwing out water on a hot 
Labore evening u>. ciiMife tlut Doot remaiAed 

for the ncxt day. 

The Miyan believed that Khuiru (anxiety, 
disturbiag thoughts) depenüed on Imagination 
aadtlMt a lotaof purpos« twtkßd im t tock of 
•Bxkty. Accordiflg to Miyn-Mlr ttamat-i bt 
kkaira (prayer wMuNit anxiety) invoihr«4aftiiii- 
9^|W(V0Cail COMMittMllt Ux dodi 

In IföO, tbe Emperor JahMigir, <m route 
to Kashmir from Sirhind, was informed that 
Miyan-Mir was an outstanding asceiic. He had 
already left Labore md was unftble to return tö 
' mllttfMSMkik MtteEaptioff'ftiBviift- 
tioa MiyM-Mir viatad caiap ud over^ 
«hilMäiahangir by hismystical discourse. So 
impiessed was the Emperor with the Miyan's 
asceticism that he dared not present him with 
any gift excepi for the skin of a white antelope 
to pray on. TiM> yMia laiar wta Skak AUmm 
SMhwl Imb toal«tadOMdaktff tht Bapiiw 
bynble requested Miyan-Mir to pray for him. 
Twice the Emperor Shahjahan calied at Miyan- 
Mir's house in Labore. Despite such attentions 
from the powerful Miyan>Mir managed gener- 
•tly 10 fMnaio aleof ftomiraridiy antboritiat. 

Just before his death Miyan-Mir suffered 
,a sevaie attack of dyientery aad, as tkroaghout 
Kfb bis ascetlc aalure had been strongiy opposed 
to any form of human help, he refused to allow 
the governor of Lahore's physician to treat him. 
On 7 Rabi I 1045/2 Ist August, 1635, Miyan- 
Mir di«d. The last rites were perfomod by his 
disciplos n4 tarvaatt. whilt Iba Oovarnor 
(Wazir Khan) and otbar laading eitizant of 
Laborajoinad tha cortage. 

The Miyan's body was buried near the 
giave of his disciple, Miyan-Nattha. His oiher 
disciples. such as Shaikh Abu'l-Makarim and 
Hajji Mustafa Kulal, had also previously been 
boriad cIom to tba sita.* Tbit araa, about a mila 
soiith-aast of Labora, known •• Alam-GanJ 
(World Treasury). The village of Hashimpur 
(later calied Darapur) was dose to Alam-Gang. 
After the Miyan's death, each Friday evening a 
large crowd would assemble at his tomb and 



circumambulate around it. Dara-Shulcoh la- 

mented that he had missed the Miyan's funeral, 
buthe had said the inourning prayers in a dream. 

Througiioui his life Miyan-Mir strictiy ad- 
hered to tbe Shari a urging his disciples to do 
Ukawisa. hisUting that tbe first stage in the sufic 
jouniay waa obcdimca to the Stuvi'u, tha par- 
fect form of tba Tbrl^a was reflected in heart. 
This in turn prompted God lo withdraw the veil 
from human nature, thus revealing Himseif 
through an understanding of tbe signitlcance of 
Haqiqa, Thafofoca tba SÜror/'a balpad to regii- 
laia worbUy affairs and lad to tbe Tbr/^ii stage 
of nysticim. 

Miya»-Mir also believed that tbe Thrl^e 

was the way to purify tbe animal soul {nafs) 
from which evil tendencies were derived and 
that it was the source of a perception of the 
Haqiaqa. in the Haqiqa the annihilation of 
oae*t seif eflbced all that was ao Allah, laading 
to the stage of propioquity to Ood. In other 
words, says Miyan-Mir, man was constituted in 
the animal soul. the heart and the spirit. The 
first could only be reformed through obedience 
to the laws of the Shari a, the heart then ful- 
fllied the obllgetlont of the 'Hu'iqa« and tbe rano- 
vation of the spirit depended on observing the 
rulea of the Haqiqa. 

On one occasion Miyan-Mir was asiced to 
explain in a lecture the significancc of the 
Qur'anic verse, 'Pray unto me and I will hear 
your prayer 's. He explained that people were 
generally coneemed about tbe reröits of tbelr 
prayers. In this verse he believed that Ood bad 
calied on Muslims to pray after expelling all 
other thoughts from the heart. After this it was 
boped one s prayers would be answered. If one 
prayed with the heart engrossed in thoughts 
other than Allah, surely these prayers vlolated 
the spirit of the i^junctlon conulned In the 
verse. 

Miyan-Mir endorsed the views of Shaikh 
Najmu'd-Din Razi that the purification of the 
heart and concentration in prayer were possible 
only through lawfuily acquired food and righ- 
teotts deeds. For example, Allah remloda Mns- 
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Ums, *...then tliey cry unto Allah, makingthetr 
faith pure for Htm only and '...Unto Hirn good 
words ascend, and the pious deed doth He ex- 
all. These verses, according to Miyan-Mir, guar- 
aotted tiie circumstaiiMS in which He aaswered 
pnyers. 

Tbe traditioMi sufi custooi of wetring t 
patched cloak was severely critidaed by Miyan- 
Mir as a irademark which attracted attention to 

sufis wht) were then oftered gifts and given a 
great deul of publicity. In place of the paiched 
cloak, he himself wore a turban of coarse cloth 
and a cötton eoat (/owa). 

He washed Iii« omi cloth^s ia the river, 
rnihithit diaeiplesiabecleattandti4y.lleand 

Iiis disciples wore garments th&t did not distin- 
guish thcm from other Muslims. He affirmed 
that the condition of discipleship was bcfy'a, 
rather ihan the wearing of a khirqa. 

Althouyh Miyan-Mir induiged in sunia' he 
was not a faoatical devotee. Neither did he ein- 
ploy a'nuiiiciML (fmwai) a> waa the «aaton. 
HM MMgs w«w Jiia^ ftvoiidie bnt out of ne* 
sped for the Shari'a and because of his owa 
self-control he never expericnced states of ec- 
stasy. Alihough, the impact of the music would 
be rellecied in his face he always remained per- 
ftctiy hnawbile. 

An ardent follawer of the Wahdai al' 
fKakdt» WyaMiWr eomidated itso piofeufldly 
Bieteik h» itfttsed to divuige aay of iit 

secrets to ordinary Muslims. He likened con- 
veraations about the Wahdat al-Wujud to an 
oosiemirage, meaning that it would noi quench 
ai^one's tkirst. 

The very first uf the disciples initiated by 
itfjyan-MIr was H^Ui Ni*aMMt*llahi SiKhiodi. 
Düring the Mir*s ilbieas ttSiriüad, he was so 

impressed by Ni*matiiMlah*s selfless devotion 
that he decided to make him a perfect sufi. Once, 
when recounting his spiritual experiences to a 
kbalifa of Shaikb Wajihu'd-Din üujarati, 
Mi^Mttft'linh wnainidlhat whel he thov^ was 
tlie alam-i- malakut (sphere of spirits) was in 
fact the sphere of genü whiah woäld uHimetely 
cause his ruin. 



Ni'MatuMlah, thereupon, decided to aban- ■ 
don the devütional exercises he had learnt from 
Miyan-Mir, the result being that he became so 
emotionally disiressed ihat he decided to uor 
dertake pilgr Image to Ma e ca to leeovor his equi- 
libriuBS. When the Müya&'diaeoverad hia pliA 
to go to Mecca, he told him to recite certahi 
invocations which would take biai to Uk( holy 
city of his own accord. 

After repeating the invocations 
Ni'matuMlah reported the following morning 
tiiat be could now be calied a HaJJi without hiiii- 
ing tiavelled to Mecca aad ftom that Ihao on- 
wards he was known by thiattitle^ Ii 1017/Mftlr 
09 the Hajji died and his memory was very rev* 
erentiy cherished by the dtecigleaLoC Miy am Mit 
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Miyaa-Nattha. the Miyaii«Mir*s leadhig 

disciples was also a na^ve of Sirhind. His an- 
cestors had been oil-pressers and he himself was 
illiterate. As a youth he was eniisted into 
Miyan-Mir's discipleship some time around 
l007/t39S-99^ dMraterellto'r^/hiilÄoshipwitl» 
his pir was a leagthy oae. So deeply heloved 
was he that the MlyaniafMef johjfifilf^lo Miyan- 
Nattha's rather bold, althqugh witty^r,einarks. 

Towards the end of his life he became so 
obsessed with mediiaiion that periodically he 
would spend successive days and nights sitting 
motionless on a wall, engrossed in conlempla- 
tion. He woald also hide in the jangl« er i» 
graveyards. While meditating he would neglect 
all refreshment. His pir would be so moved that 
he would send him some of his own rations. 
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Miyan-Mir informed his disciples and as- 
sociates that Miyan-Nattha had the abiiity to 
enter the "alam-i maiakut and correctly foretell 
future events. When a boU developed on Miyan- 
Mir*s eyelid, Miywi-Nattlia advised the use of 
a cucumber-seed paste, although a doctor had 
prescribed an Operation. The Miyan acquiesced 
for he believed the remedy had been foreseen 
in the 'aiam-i malakut and, even though Miyan- 
Nattha was still an «münary dliciple, he had 
reached a unlque level of Spiritual imitht. 

It was generaliy accepted that Miyan- 
Nattha could communicate with leaves, animals 

and with all sorts of antmate and Inanimate ob- 

jects. He could also stop rain and hail-storms. 
Düring his last illness (he died in 1027/1518- 
19), he would Sit on the porch of his pir 's house 
absorbed in meditation. 

At the moment of death his body remained 
upright in the contemplative position and only 
when his hands were touched it was realized 
he had died. From then until his death, there 

was a void in MIyan-Mir's life and he grieved 
intensely over the death of his favourite dis- 
ciple. 
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MokMad Baksh (18th Century) 

Mohamad Baksh was another critic of this 
time. He gave thoughtful critical appreciaiion 
from Sheikh Farid upio his contemporary writ- 
ers. As an author he wrote one big composition 
Saiftil Maluk in his Kissa we find the senit of 
super naturalism like that of S T. Colerldge in 
ÄHctMM Mariner and Kuhla Khan. 



SaifuI Maluk can be considered the blend 
of beauty, chivalry adventure and super natu- 
ralism all these above mentioned traits glori- 
fies the spirit of romanticism in the medieval 
age of Mahanu> R>njit Singh. 

Mohamad Baicsh is generaliy quoted to es- 
timate ttie woric of writers..He s^yt, **while read- 
ing the kafi of Bulleh Shah, tension and depres- 

sion of the mind is gone, man seems to be swim- 
ming in the river of spiriiualism." He has given 
the true criticism of Bullch Shah. 

Mohamad Baksh gives the criticism of 
Varls Shah he comments over his work and ap- 
preciates him in these words, ** Varls Shah is 
the master of Panjabi poetry. No body can dare 
to criticise him. None has abiiity to finger out 
his Single word even." 

While criticising Sheeri-Faryad of Hashim 
Shah, poet doubts that this is not the same style 
of Hashim in which he has composed the kissa 
Sassi-Punnu. Mohamad Baksh writes, **Hairat . 
Khttsro and Sheikh Nliami they have mentioned 
some other theme of kissa Sassi-Punnu in their 
books, but Hashim Shah gives another descrip- 
tion. So. the composition cannot be considered 
concrete from the critical point of view, mainly 
the.eritieism of Mohamad Baksh is inserted .in 
the last pages of his masterpfoee Saiftil-Malook. 

Further Rcadlng 

N. K Singh, hiomie MysUchm In iMf/a, Delhi. 1997. 

Encyciopaedia of Islam. Vol. III. 

Sultun Muhammad Dara Shukuh. Sakiaal al-awliya 

(Grorey no. 1321(2) 999). 

Stfima al-«wUya. Lucknow 1872, 70-3. 
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1855. i. 154-9. 
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1962. 563-87. 
KIna YastifZulaikhaii 

Mttkamniad Baqi 

(1564 A.D. — 1103 A.D.) 

The Naqshbandiyya sufi who gained the 
most remarkable popularity in India in a very 
Short period was Khwaja Muhammad Baqi, or 
Baqi Billah Berang, (the son of Qazi 'Abdu's- 
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Salam Khalji Samarqandi Quraishi). He was 
born in Kabul in either 971/1563-64 or 972/ 
1 564-65. His father was both an aliin and a sufi, 
amflm^motlier Was t deseendmt of the fiunlly 
«f K1l%i^« 'UbtiduMlah Ahrfer. From dilldkood, 
introspectiveand meditative; 

Iii 979/1570^71 Maulana Sadlq Halwa*i. 

an eminent "alim and poet from Samarqand, ar- 
rived in Kabul from Mecca and Medina and 
stayed there at the rcquest of Akbar's younger 
VMWr, Mlhar MliliAmmad Halcim; tlnr VIceroy 
dAtalMt. kMiaifilMiitf Batfi lleifniMfliH dfäci^te: 
Ihipressed with his student's intellectuai poten- 
tial. Maulana Sadiq allowed Muhammad Baqi 
to accompany him to Transoxiana. To the re- 
gtet of some distinguished scholars there, 
IMMmMMMMF rii^^ fbiliBd' to* tiifiB|])l0M tha' pta^ 
sSribori^adiiBsHävi' of'afi *aliniv rajactinii'it'finr 
tttdanc 

lllluliiniNiwd' Bai|f paifbrinad loMltf t'^'^P^A' 

tance) vmitr m'any Naqshbandi saints of 
Transoxiana, firstly ander Khwaja "Ubaid. a 
khalija of Maulana Lutfu'llah. then in the pres- 
ence of Khwaja Iftikhar Shaikh of Samarqand. 
liAHafly, KMviraja Iftithar Mitf'afiiliy ralnetantly 
IMcoARTp^ Airyinnigf Mtriiaininad Baqi, but 
liirraiaindlrtler lilaeMiiins comvlnced of bis sin- 
earity. 

Baqi's next spiritual infiuence was Amir 
Abdu'llah Balkhi. For two years he performed 
the zikr and meditation prescribed by Amir 
Abdu'llah Balkhi but remained spiritually un- 
ttaferle. AfterieaviiiY Kabü! for India In pursuit 
of a more inspired spiritual life he contaeted 
some of his relations who held prominent gov- 
ernment positions. Although, thcy attemptcd to 
persuade him to enter the service of the Mughals 
the Khwaja remained aloof from the worldly 
career of an *allm or of a military man. 

In Labore, Muhammad Baqi had an unre- 
quited love affair. The sources reftr only to a 
worldly (suri) beloved but most probably, as 
was the custom in Transoxiana. the loved one 
was a young boy. When the two were final ly 
separated, the distraugbt Muhammad Baqi 
plimged into the ecstatic side of sufism, spend- 
ing bis nigbts reading mystical works dewrib- 



ing love (both enrthiy and diviiie) and his days 
in aimless wandering ihrough the streets of 
Lahore and the graveyards und nearby forests. 
Por months neither rain nor the vicissitudes of 
the seasons deterred him from bis search for a 
perfect sufl who could enable bim to obtain 
spiritual peace and Divine love. 

Finally Khwaja Muhammad Baqi heard of 
a nwjzuh (ecstatic) famed tor his spiritual per- 
fection, only to be rejected by him and even 
stoned for his troubie. His mother, herseif a de- 
voot and pious woman, who had accompanied 
him, was grcatly disturbed by her son's mental 
and spiritual condition. She would pray for him 
nightiy. After some time, the majzub relenied 
and blessed the Khwaja; and the study of a mys- 
tteirf böok Airther infbsed bis fieart with mysti- 
cat ilfmniitation. 

Khwaja Muhammad Baqi then travelled to 
Delhi and'ilrom there as far as Sambhal in west- 

em U.P in his continuing search for a perfect 
guide. From Sambal he again returned to 

Lahore. then to Kashmir. 

In Kashmir the Khwaja came in contact 
with Baba Waii, who initiated disciples into the 
Naqshbandiyya order. In 1592 Baba Wali died, 
but by that time Khwaja Muhammad Baqi feit 
that the holy spirits of the Naqshbandiyya 
Khwajas had prophesied his spiritual eminence. 
He travelled through Balkh and Badakhshan 
where he consulted the local sufis. At Amkina 
near Samarqand. he was warmly received by 
Maulana Khwajagi Amkinagi, a spiritual de* 
scendant of Khwaja Nasiru*d-Din Ubaidu'llah 
Ahrar. 

The stories of the Khwaja's swift initia- 
tion into ihe Naqshbandiyya order in thrce days 
are reminiscent of those connected with the ini- 
tiation of Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din Zakariyya by 
Shaikh Shihabu-d-Din Suhrawardi. Maulana 
Khwiyagi advised Khwaja Muhammad Baqi to 
hasten back to India. and prophesied ihe suc- 
cess of the Naqshbandiyya silsila in the sub- 
continent through his teachings. 

The more senior disciples of the Maulana 
naturally were jealous of his privileged ireat- 
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nient biit \Nctc sik-nccd by the remark ihat be- 
töre lic had arri\cv] in /\inkina the Khwuja had 
already bccomc a pcrlcct suti. Wliat he (the 
Maulana) did was roerely to stabilize the 
Khwaja's Spiritual conditio« througb his Com- 
pany for he, unlike other sufi intttates, was not 
required to start firom Scratch. 

Leaving Samarqand. the Khwaja visitcd 
Lahore. vvhere a severe famiiic had rcsultcd in 
many peoplc dying in the streets. in sympathy. 
according to hagioiogists, Khwaja Muhammad 
Baqi refused all nburlshment, sending his food 
ration to the starving. After a few weeks he set 
out for Dellii. On the road he gathered up those 
100 weak to walk and put ihem on his ou ii horse, 
but just outside each town he remounied in Or- 
der to be inconspicuous in his charity. After his 
arrival in Delhi* the Khwaja lived in the 
Piruzabad fort near the Jamuna. 

It is not known if Khwaja Muhammad 

Baqi's mother stayed in Lahore or accompanied 
him on the arduous journe\ to Kashmir and 
Transoxiana. Ilowever. she did mitrale wiih hini 
to Delhi, where she worked for him dunng a 
period when his hcalth was poor. 

As Khwaja Muliammad Baqi died on Sal- 
urday 2S Jumada II 1012/30 Nov. 1603 and is 
known tö have lived there no more than four 

years. he must have arrived in Delhi in 1008/ 

1599-1600. He then married two w ivcs, and was 
survived b\ two young sons who continiicd to 
proinotc the Ahrariyya teachings of the 
Naqshbandlyya order. 

We shail now discuss the most significant 
aspects of Khwaja Muhammad Baqi*s teachings, 
referring to him by Ihe title (Beqi-BiMlah) un- 
dcr which he was more widety known in tater 
life. 

In a ruhii'i in which Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah 
puid inbuto to tiic spirilual perfVctions of 
Shaikh Nasiru d-Din Ubaidu'llah Ahrar, he in- 
vited sufis. to follow the Ahrariyya- 
Naqshbandlyya path, claiming it achieved the 
nearest to mystic perfection for sufi. and was 
markedly superior to other patiis. The sine qua 
non of this Turii^a. as mentioned earlier, was 



the attainmcni of baqa' (rcintegration w ith the 
Essente) while stricily follow ingihe lawsofthe 
Shari'a and nurtiiring love for the Prophet. 

'riieuso|ihical!y ihe Taric/a was to be bases 
on the HuhJai m-HujuJ of Ibn Arabi. Fana' 
(extinction), he reminded sufis, was the annihl- 
lation of human quaiities or the death of the seif. 
When God illuminated the heart of the devotee 
from a partical ot ilic thoophany of His Essence, 
his cun^ciousncss was transmuted and his be- 
ing acquired the real State of fana'. 

In that State boih the namc and individu-, 
ality of the devotee disappearted and whatever 
was attributed to the devotee was in fact reinte- 

grated with the Essence. That stage was known 
as ßdcju ßi'Uah (eterniiy in Allah). The trans- 
nuitaiioa into Jana, preventcd the reappearance 
of the human attributes in sufis although out- 
wardly they retained their physical existerice. 

A pir guided his disciples towaids that 
stage of mystic development. The experience 
of Tajalli or the. self-manifestation of the abso- 
lute or Vision pf the Essence was a mystic stage 
dependei^t of the ascent of perfect sufis. 

In correspondence Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah 
wrole that the Tajalli (sell'nianifestation of the 
Absolute) of the onward journey along the mys- 
tical.path was of three types: 

1. The outward (suri) self-manifestation of 
the Absolute perceived by beginners; 

2. The Spiritual (ma'nawi) self-manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute perceived by SUfis 
with medium achicvcnient.s; 

3. The truc selt-manifestation of Absolute 
perceived by perfect sufis. 

The perception of the self-manifestation of ^e 
Absolute did not imply the Infusion of the Es- 
sence into the sufi (hulul) or the indentillcation 
of the Essence with human nature; it was an un- 
intelligible mystery experienCed only by those 
who had reached the stage of perfection. 

Tauba, the initial aspect of the sufic jour- 
ney, rcileraled the Khwaja, was dissociation 
from sin. the hoaviest veil shieiding the mystic 
path. Sins againsi the Shari'a canic into two cat- 
egories, venial and heinous. The Turit^u called 
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on siifis to avoid both. but sin rejcction was a 
prc! imnuuN stagc only and the negative aspcct 
ot thc lauba. The posiitve side oftauba was the 
removal of all v«ils and the development of a 
love for God and gnosis. 

Commoners repented of their sins but sufis 

begged forgiveness for their forgetfulness while 
observing obcdience to God and perforniing 
such diities as prayers. tasting. payment of 
zakat, underiuking pilgrimages, crushing their 
*headstrong aouls* and while feeling delight at 
purifying their souls so as to maice them inspired 
or tnuiquil. 

The second duty of sufis according to 

Naqshbandiyyas. said Khwaja Baqi BiMlah, was 
zuhd (reniinciation) Iis preliminary siage was 
the rejection ot greed and the desire for money; 
the advanced stage would resuit in the abandon- 
ment of desire for this wortd and the hereafter. 
The attitttde of azaA/<f (ascetic, also a kind of 
faqir, or dervish) to the world and its material 
benefits could be divided into three categories: 

1 . Tlie greedy who were without wealth but 
were kecn to acquire it; 

2. The zahid who requested nothing but 
when offered wealth seized it; 

3. The qani (contented) who neither re- 
quested nor rejected gifts. 

The perfect form of r^nunciation sprang neither 
from Hope of reward nor out of fear but, like 
Rabi* a*s, was unconcerned with either. 

The third requirement of the sufic path was 
tawakkul (trust in God). The perfect form of 
tawakkitl sprang from a perception of the Unity 

of Being: the sufi expcrienccd nothing but one. 
According to sufis this involved the absorption 
of individuaiity into the Esüence. Although, this 
prompted confldence in God, man should not 
ignore his own effbrts. 

A child trusted his mother but still cried 
for milk and a man raised his band in order to 

eat. Thus work was essential to engender suffi- 
cient strength for praycr and worship but work 
shouid never be performed to achieve sensual 
pleasure. Difibrent mies were prescribed for the 
accumulation of worldly resources and their 
preservation but the comerstone of tawakkul 



was that all resources were dcsigned to 

strengthen lovc for God. 

The fourth duty of a sufi was qana'ai (res- 
ignaiion). Sufis should retain onK what was es- 
sential for their physical existence. being aus- 
tere in food« dress and style of living. Begin- 
ners along the sufi path accepted only what they 
needed; those who had reachcd a middle stage 
ate only as nuich as would enablc tlicm to stand 
for nuinaz, and wore ciothes merely tor protec- 
tion from heirt and cold. The perfect sufis, that 
is the muwahhids (followers of the Unity of Be- 
ing), dissociated themselves completely from 
the love of anyone other than God. 

The fifth requirement was '«r/a/ ( self-sc- 
clusion). Mystics should be in the Company of 
their family or disciples only when it was in- 
dispensable for the welfare of others, for the 
self-seclusion of perfect sufis was caiculated to 
banish all thoughts except those connbcted with. 
God firom their hearts; they should constantly 
re-e\amine the spirltual condition of the heart. 
Perteci sutls wcic pcrmilied to mix with people 
who helpcd ihcm to promote their spirltual life 
and guided them on the right path. 

The sixth requirement was sabr (patience). 
whether or not they achieved mystical illumi- 
nation. Tawhid or the perception of the Unity 
of Being was essential to reach the stages of 
tawakkul. zuhJ. qana'at and suhr. I hcse sufic 
achicvements were indispensable lo a perfect 
perception of the TawMd (Wahdat al-Wujud)^ 
the final goai of perfect mystics. 

Khwaja Baqi BiMlah in his correspon- 
dence discussed the phüosophy of Shaikh 
*Ala*u*d-Daula Simnani (6591261-736/ 
1336), a vehement exponeni of the Wahdat 
al ShuhuJ (Unity of Percepiion). The 
Khwaja believed that Shaikh *Ala'u*d- 
Daula*s perception was based on a perfect 
consciousness of Unity but that the Shaikh 
was more dogniatic in his uiterances on the 
transcendencu ot Ciod than the iheologians, 
affirming thai creation was entirely exter- 
hal to God, who commanded attributes and 
actions. However, Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah said 
that the writiags of Ibn Arabi were just as 
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soundiy based on scholarship as on mysti- 
cal experience and that thc two co-exilted, 

although uneasily. 

A ueek bcforc his dealh Khwaja Baqi 
BiMlah wai> ^aid to have deciared Ihai lawhid 
(Wahäat ai'Wujud) was a narrow lane while the 
iiighway for the faithftil was different. Such a 
tnith, he added, was confirmed to hiro through 
ayn al-yuqin Although, he kiiew this earlier, 
ai the cnd ol his lile, said the Khwaja. iie had 
obtained a ditt'erent consciousness. However 
these remarks do not apeoifically imply the con- 
venion of the Khwiya to the WaMat ai-Skuhud, 
and Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi believed his pir did 
not die a foilower of the Wahdai ai-Wujud. 

In his lifetime the Khwaja unrelentingly 
criticised sufis who he believed to be observ- 
ing the externat form ot the Tuwhid. They were 
wayward, he argued, and also misled others by 
identifying everthing with Reality, even believ- 
ing the universe to be an Illusion and fiuitasy. 
This type oF philosophy, the Khwaja asserted, 
was followed by sophists but it was not tlie high- 
road shown by the propheis. I'he truth was that 
which Ibn *Arabi had formulated but which had 
been misinterpreted. 

The great Shaikh had afünned that the 
universe was contaioed in the Divine conscious- 
ness and that creation was the process of the 

externaüzation ofthat consciousness; all cxter- 
nal existcnce could be cotnpared to the retlec- 
tions in a mirror which exisi and at ihe same 
tine do nat exist, no exiileace being separate 
fron the Boing. 

lo Short, the universe is the Instrument of 
the manifestatkm of the Divine omaipotenee 

and will. Names and attributes are identica! with 
His "ayn (Essence). The Khwaja used another 
analogy,' the central point was the source of the 
fomiation of the ch«le and therefbre the circle 
was shaped only by its relation to the central 
point. The same analogy appHes to the con- 
scious descent of the Essence or Absolute and 
the cmergence of the Universe and the subse- 
queni inystical asct-iu of thc Perfcct Man. 

Conimenting on the meaning of the 



Qur'anic verse: 'From thc evil of the darkness, 
when it is intense', Khwaja Baqi Bi'Ilah as- 
serted that the Act of Being was pure good and 
that evil was a relative concept. Thus, he rc- 
jected the possibility of the existence of good 
and evil as two separate identities. To take one 
e X a m p I e , good may be compared to sun and evil 
to night. 

When the rays ot the sun were no longer 
visible night cmcrged; the sun ot'course did not 
disappear, for this iilusion was a lemporary, 
relative phenomenon. So, it was whh evil, whidi 
was similar to the relative non-visibility of the 
sun*s rays. This was why men rightly thought 
'theirsins and faults were their own creation and 
were noi cuused by Pure üood'. 

Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah's enthusiasm for the 
Wahüüt al'H'iijiKl \s ithin the framework of the 
Shari u was niuiclicü uiily by the einpnasis he 
placed on humility and self-effocement. The 
Prophet Muhammad and the Caliph Abu Bakr 
were taken as paragons of humility and cour- 
tesy. and Khwaja Baqi argued that self-conceit 
was the mightiesi obsiacle to living a truly mys- 
tical life. 

The Naqshbandiyya pirs concealed their 
Spiritual achlevements and were continually 
engaged in praying to God and glving thanks to 
Him, and in the recitation of the Qur'an and the 

Performance of namaz. The Khwaja himself was 
notably courtcous and politc in his behaviour, 
taking responstbility tbr any errors or sinfui 
behaviour on the part of his disciples. 

In his khanqah peity bickering was an 
anathema, and the Khwaja did not consider that 
he himself was superior to any one. He euMMir- 

aged people to be pious by quoting allegorical 
anecdotes. Although he helped the deserving, 
he refused all tlnancial assisiance for his der- 
vishes. Thcy wäre not aliowed to perform z/ikr- 
l'Johr (loud zikr) and of course sama and dane- 
ing were taboo. 

Nevertheless he himself remalned in an 

ecstatic conditiön. His training in zikr was in- 

variably accompanied by the concentration of 
his own Spiritual attention (tawajjuh) upon the 
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individual disciple, enabling him to make rapid 

progress. 

Khwaja Baqi Bi'lhh avoided Publicity and 
initiated oiily very keen disciples. Nevertheless 
immcdiaicl) aller Iiis ariival in Delhi a number 
of outslanding personalities became his dis- 
ciples. It was mainly due to the fact that his stay 
in Firuzabad Fort coincided with the retum of 
thc imperial camp from the Deccan in August 
1601. 

Shaikh Farid Bukkarj. natiirallv accorded 
a warm welcome lo tlie sufi from the homeland 
ofhis ancestors. Abuut the end of 1601 Shaikh 
Farid was commissioned to eradicate the col- 
lection by comipt ofFicials of unauthorized rev- 
enue along the road from Delhi to Labore. 

His ofFicial duties thus brought him into 
frequent contact with the Khwaja who wrote 
several letters to Shaikh Farid. Ghausi Shattari 
is not exaggeraiing when hc meiuions that 
Farid Bulchari paid all the expenses of the 
Khwaja*s khanqah. The Mujaddid also ac- 
Icnowledged the extensive patronage Shaikh 
Farid Bukhari extended to Khwaja Baqi BiMlah 
and his successors. 

In the Mughal empire the distribution of 
land giants and of charity in cash was thc duty 
of the Sadru's-Sudur, Miran Sadr-i-Jahan 
Pihani, who was unable to ignore a sufi of the 
Khwaja*s eminence and often took his advice 
in these matters. A letter writlen by Khwaja 
Baqi Bi'llali. ;ilth(»ugli it does not specifically 
identify ilie rccipicnt. was possibly addiessed 
to the Sadr-i-Jahan. It recommended Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (the future Mujaddid Alf-i 
Sani) in theses persuasive words : 

There is a man in Sirhind named Shaikh 
Ahnuul. He Is very leamed «id strong in piety. 

Forsome days he associated with this Fa^/r (Baqi 
BiMlah) who found his achievements surprisingly 
inipressi\ e. It would seem that he was to be a lamp 
to brighien the whole universe and 1 am convinced 
of his mystical eminence. The brotheis and the 
relatioos of this Shaikh are all holy men and some 
of them are known to this supplicant. They are 
talented and are spiritual gems. 
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The children of the Shaikh are also the em- 
bodiment of divine m>steiy In short. however, 
large families, excessivc po\ert\ and unemploy- 
ment have made their material condition dis- 
tressing. If some annual cash grant were as- 
signed to the family it would be most meritori- 
OUS, and even if it were not exorbitant, it would 
be a much laudable step. It may be noted that 
Vtitfaqirs are the gateway to Allah. 

Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah made another gener- 
ous gesture to Shaikh Ahmad. When Miran 
Sadr-i Jahan requesied that the Khwaja teach 
him zikr and the mwaqabo (meditatfon) of the 
Naqshbandiyyas, the Khwaja acquiesced as to 
the former. but advised him to leam muraqaba 
from Shaikh Ahmad. 

Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah wrote short treatises 
on his understanding of the Naqshbandiyya- 
Ahrariyya sut~i paih, the ideas expressed in them 
were also included in a series of letters and See* 
tures. However, his ecsutic and passionately 
emotional mysticism is more fiilly reflected in 
his poetry. 

His similes and metaphors were rooted in 
conventional /f'j//j/t// terminology but his sensi- 
tivity added a new dimension to the mystical 
Vision. Some of his ruba'is were collected, and 
his favourite disciple, Shaikh Ahmad SirhIndi 
(Mujaddid) wrote a detaiied commentary (thä 
Sharh-i Puba'fyat) on some of them . 

Of all the successors of Khwaja Baqi 

Bi'Ilali tlic most prominent was Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi However. the disciple who 
iooked after his family, including his Infant 
children, and built him a mausoleum, was 
Khwaja Husamu*d-Din Ahmad. He was born 
in ^''TM 569-70 at Qunduz, but five years 
later his tather, Qazi Nizam of Badakhshan, 
migrated to Agra. 

The influcnce of Khwaja Husamu'd-Din's 
father at the imperial court enabied him to fmd 
a favourable position in the hierarchy of the 
Mughal military and civil Services. Later, he 
marricd a sister of Shaikh Abu'l-FazI, an In- 
dian shaikh^ada and well-known historiao and 
admirer of Akbar. 
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At the end of thc stxtccnth Century hc 
served in the Mughal campaigns in the 
Deccan under Mirza 'Abdu*r-Rahim Khan-i 
Khanan (964/ISS6-1036/I627) and held a 
mansab of 1,000. However. the Khwaja also 
pursued Iiis inicrcst in the myslical tiadi- 
tions of bis ancc^tors. Separation t'rom the 
mystic Stimulus of Delhi soon exasperated 
him, and. like the war veterans of northern 
India, he disllkcd the protracted guerllla 
type warfare of the Deccan. 

The Khan-i Khanan attempted to pres- 

surizc the Khwaja not to resign. as did 
Abu'l-KazI who was appointcd a commaiulei 
of the Deccan wars in January 1599, and 
simitar resignations from other Mughal 
mansabdars in the Deccan were certainly det- 
rimental to the Mughal interests. The Khwaja 
soon had to be relieved of his duties. how- 
ever. as hc bcgaii consiantly to lapsc inio 
ecstatic statcs and would be found wandcr- 
ing around the streets and bazaars in a crazy 
fashion. 

Hagiological anecdoies to the efTect that 
KhWaja Husamu*d-Din sought Khwaja Baqi 
Bi'llah's protection against AbuM-FazI's harass- 
ments and ihat the Khwaja prophesied Abu'l- 
Fazl's later niurder, are not borne out by his- 
torical foct Hiera is.no question of pressure 
being brought to bear on Khwaja Husamu*d-Din 
aft6r he had retired to Delhi. 

After relinquishing bis niilttary post« he 

and his wife gave away all their wealth to local 
der\ islics. choosing to live a life of poverty and 
asceticisni. Wishing Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah to be 
his pir, Khwaja Husamu'd-Din went to Delhi; 
however, the reluctant Khwiya Baqi Bi'llah sug- 
gested ho seek Initiation elsewhere, although 
final ly he accepted Husamu*d-Din as a disciple. 

Khwaja Husamu*d'Din*S total dedication 
to the sufi path iinpressed his pir, in w hose Ser- 
vice he exhausted himseif. Perniitted the spe- 
cial privilege of training disciples in compli- 
ance with his pir ^ Orders, he instructed his first 
disciple in zikr, but this was the extent of his 
teaching career, for his pir at his qwn request 
relieved him of this responsibility.' 



Düring Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah's last illness, 
Khwaja Husamu'd-Din continued to serve him 
with characteristic zeal, during a period when 
most of his senior disciples were absent from 

the khunqah and the Khwaja's children were 
still \ery young. After his pir 's death. Khwaja 
Husamu'd-Din's chief concern continued to be 
the welfare of the khanqah and the education 
of the children. 

He believed that Khwaja Nasiru*d-Din 
*Ubaidu*llah Ahrar had been rebom in the form 

of Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah. and that even aftOTthe 
latter's death he liimself uouUI coniinue to re- 
ceive unahalcd hicssings tVom Khwaja Baqi's 
lomb. buch day in Khwaja hlusanui'd-Din's life 
Started with obligatory morning prayers in the 
Firuzabad mosque« then about an hoor was spent 
in meditation, followed by supererogatory 
morning prayers. 

Later. he would visit the tomb of Khwaja 
Baqi Bi'llah about iwo miles out of the town. 
There he would remain until formal prayers at 
the end of the day, after which there was recita- 
tion of the Qur'an, before meditation and some 
more supererogatory prayers. Rcturning home 
he would care for the material wellbeing of his 
pir 's family. Despite his scciudcd and austere 
life, visitors to the khünquh were never ne> 
glected either. 

Delhi's nobility and upper classes were ig- 
nored by the Khwaja, but he wrote recommen- 
datory letters on behalf of poor and needy Mus- 
lims. As a number of his letters were ill-received 

by various dignitaries, his followers attempted to 
dissuade Khwaja Husamu'd-Din from his enthu- 
siastic epistles in support of his fellow-Muslims. 

Khwuja I iusaniu d-Din believed in the 
Wahdat al-Wujud philosophy of Khwaja Baqi 
BiMlah and his other Ahrari pirs^ showing little 
interest in the Wuhdul al-SlnihuJ conccpis ex- 
pounded by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. Khwaja 
Husamu'd-Din probabl\ did not participatc in 
suina, but the sons of Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah and 
other sufis in his khanqah did, ignoring Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi*s disapproval of what he be- 
lieved to be a sinful Innovation in the sufi 
Tariqa. 
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The Firuznbadi or the Delhi brauch of 
the Naqshband i\ > a sihila. which fcutiired 
both the H ah dal al-Wujiid ot Khwaja 
*Ubaidu*ilah Ahrar and the Chishtiyya prac- 
tice of sama, remained distinct and indepen- 
dent from the Sirhindi branch directed by 
Shaikli Ahmad. Ainonsi followers of the 
1' iiHiZ;ibadi brauch, as w c shall see, were the 
tamous Shah Waliu'ilah aiid iiis iaiher. 

After Khwaja Ba<]i Bi llali ^ death, 
conirovcrsy over the succcssion sirained 
relations between his senior disciple and 
Shaikb Ahmad Sirhindi* buf Khwaja 
Husamu'd-Din remained neutral and free of 
ambition. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi bccame 
deeply impressed with the valuablc servicc 
done b> the Khwaja at his pir 's khunqah and 
tomb, and his unceasing attention to Khwaja 
Baqi BiMlah*s family. 

In his turn Khwaja Husamu'd-Din greatly 
af^reciated Shaikh Ahmad's efforts to promote 
the cause of the Shari'a and to help other Mus- 
lims. The imprisotunent o\' Shaikh .Ahmad 
Sirhindi upset (he Khwaja and \\c was anxious 
about the prisoner*s welfare. 
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Moinuddin Cliisliti, Khwajn 
(12th Century) 

Every year hundreds of thousands of men 

and women throng at Ajmer to seek peace and 
solace at the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin 
C hishti. tlie greatcst Sufi saini of India. The 
Chishtiya school with its liberal and tolerant 
outiook counts a large number of people as its 
adherents and a visit to the shrine is considered 
a very pious act. 

Moindüddin was a disiciple of the Persian 

Saint Khwaja Usman ü ir vani of Chisht and 
came from Ghazni to Labore in 1161 After 
chilla (i.e. spiritual purificaiion) at ihe lomb of 
Data Ganj Bakhsh and brief Visits to Multan and 
Delhi, Moinuddin decided to settle down at 
Ajmer. This was a bold and imaginative deci- 
sion on the pari of Khwaja because that time 
Ajmer was not only the seat of" the Chaluiman 
power but it was also a greal Hindu religious 
and pilui liiiage centre. 

Chishti's settling down at such a centre 
gave Islam an opportunity to reach its message 
of equality and brotherhood amongtt the so, 

calied low caste suffering Hindus Moinuddin 
conducted his religious and spiritual activity 
from Ajmer and to this city he stuck tili the 
end. His shrine attracts common man by the 
thousand. 

Chishti was a man of wide sympathies, 
catholic View, and deep humanism. His ideoN 
ogy rested on three principles: 

One: Sphere of onenessed: all in one. if we 
iranscend the externals and look around 
we find the lover, the bclovcd and the 
love itself to be one. His pantheistic ap- 
proach brought him very close to the 
Hindu religious thought of Upanishads. 

Tw'o: Service to humanity : To help tiie dis- 
tressed, poor and down troddcn is the 
highest from of devotion. ile asked 
people to redress the misery of those in 
distress, to fuifil the needs of the help- 
less and to feed the hungry. In thcse 
simple sayings, Chishti raiscd religion 
above the level of rituals and ecclesiasti- 
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cal rormalities and Service to humanity 
became its raison d'eire 
Three: Generosity, affection and hospit- 
ability endear man to God. This mys- 
tic morality Struck at the very roots of 
parochialism, casteitm and religious 
exciusiveness. 

The sainis of the Chishti stlsilah consid- 
ered possession ot" property a serious impedi- 
ment tü the grovvth uf one's spiritual personal- 
ity. The subsisted on fatuh (unasked for char- 
ity) and inexpensive clothes and other necessi- 
ties. Many, including Chishti, had no huuse of 
their own and livcd undcr conditions of pov- 
erty. They considcred fasting an effective ex- 
pedient for wcakcning desire which created fur- 
ther desire and disillusiomnent. They reduced 
their diet to control the calis of the flesh. All 
this was more than prcaching. Chisliti acted on 
whaiever he preached and led a simple and un- 
ostcnfatious life. 

Khwaja Moinuddin did not favour associa- 
tion with the king or ins court. The Chishti 
saints cut themselves off comptetely from kings, 
Courts, and government Service. They boldly 
Said that the income of the Sultans was illegal, 
the atmosphere of the court life alien to the 
spirii ut rcligion (Islam), the government em- 
ployee an exporiing class and things connected 
with Government obnoxious symbols of mate- 
rialism. They, therefore, refused royalty*s 
fitvours of jagirs, endowments and presents. 

It goes largely to die Khwaja*s credit that 

his foilowers prevented the growth of Indo- 
Muslim Society on the perverted ideology of the 
governing class and held aloft equality and 
brotherhood. The Chishtis advised the Sultan 
to do Justice and to ameliorate tbe conditions 
of the people. Owing to the influence of the 
saints, some Indian Musalmans developed in- 
terest in mysticism. prayers and alool'ness from 
the World. But tbr these saints, the people might 
have suffered more at the hands of fanatic or- 
thodoxy and political favourtism. 
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Mu^Bit'd-Din, Khuaja Khawaad 
(d.l674 A.D.) 

Khwaja Khawand Mu inu d-Din was an 
eminent scholar who wrote many books on Flqk» 
as well as hlstorical works relating to bb an* 

cestors. He migrated to India after his father 
had seitied in Kaslimir. He was trained in the 
formal religioui sciences by (he lamous Shaikh 
*AbduM-Haqq Muhaddis Dihiawi and was ini- 
tiated into the Naqshbandiyyii order by his fii- 
ther. 

After Shahjahan exiled the latter, 

Mu*inu*d-Din was permitted to remain in 
Srinagar whcre he was in Charge of his father's 
disciples, carefully avoiding contact with the 
polilicai scene. Düring Aurangzib's reign he re- 
roained a significant ßgure. Ho dJo^d In 
Muharram 1085/April 1674. 

His three sons all died in Infiuicy, thara- 
fore the administration of the khanqah was 

taken over by Khwaja Mu'inu*d-Din's widow. 
According to Muhammad A'zam, her charity in 
feeding and caring for the khunqah's servants 
and callers left a great mark on the annats of 
sufi history in Kashmlr. 

Düring his life Khwaja MuMmi*d-Din com- 
plled a work In Arabic calied tbe fofowa-/ 

Naqshbandiyya in collaboration with other 
members of the 'ulama' in Kashmir, Labore and 
Delhi. The work was. in fact, the precusor of 
the Faiuwa al- 'Alumgtnyya c^mpiled under 
Aurangzib's personal supervIsion by a boaid of 
* ulama*. 

The Mirat'i Taiylba by Kbwaja MuMnu*d- 
Din is a dfetaiied account of his father's achieve- 
ments; and a section of his Kamu's-sa'adat in 
Pcrsian, also includes a biographical acootut 
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of Khwaja Khawand Mahmud, while the rest of 
the work deals with the problenis o\' Fiifh. con- 
cluding with a detailed anatysis ot the duiies uf 
orthodox Sunni rulers. This section largely fol- 
lows the Zakhiratu'l-muluk by Mir Saiyid *Ali 
Hamadani and the Suluku*Umulukof FazIuMlah 
Ruzbihan Isfahani. 
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Shallch Ahmad Slihindi's letter to Khwaja Abu'l- 
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Mü'iBu'il-Din, Khwaja 

(1139A.D. — 1236A.D.) 

Both medieval and modern scholars have 
showered copious praise on Khwaja MuMnu'd- 
Din Chishti, but no reliable Information re- 
garding bis early life, before he setticd in 
Ajmer, remains. The only Information recordcd 
is the name of the area where he was born, the 
name of his teacher, and the fact that he had 
travelied widely. Strangely enough, the volu- 
minous booli, Khairu 'I-Majalis, does not men- 
tion Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Oin in any connection. 



and the FawaMdu'NFu'ad refers to bim merely 

in passing. 

The carliesl works which relate anecdotes 
of the earlv life of Khu aja Mii" inu'd-Din 
Chishli and his encoiinters vsiih the cuurt of 
Prlthviraj at Ajmer are the apocryphal 
malfuzats. These tend to indicate that within 
about a hundred and fifty years of his death, 
the Khwaja had bccome a leüiend in India. The 
Siyaru 'l-.-itiliwi '. drawing on this litcrar\ source 
and also on family anecdotes. givcs the follow- 
ing account of the Khwaja. 

Khwaja Mu inu'd-Din Sijzi was the em- 
bodtment of suH virtues and famous for bis out- 
Standing spiritual achievements. which included 
the Performance of miracles. I^e was the khaiifa 
of Khwaja 'Usman Harwani, an eminent Chishti 
sufi who lived in Nishapur. Khwaja Mu' inu'd- 
Din related that after he had entcred die Ser- 
vice of Khwaja Usman Harwani and been en- 
rolled as his disciple, he then served his master 
for twenty years without a moment's rest. Find> 
ing him steadfast both in Service and the prac* 
tice of spiritual exercises. the Khwaja passed 
on to his disciple div ine blessings which he him- 
self had acquired. 

The Siiltiinu 'l-Ma.sha ikh (Shaikh Nizam- 
ud Din Auliya ) believed that when Khwaja 
Mu*inu*d-Din reached Ajmer, India was mied 
by Pithaura Ra*i (prithviraj) and his capital was 

Ajmer. Pithaura and his high ofHcials resented 
the Shaikh's presence in thcir city. but the 
latter's eminence and his appareni power to per- 
forni muacles, proinpied them to refrain from 
taking action against him. 

A disciple of the Khwaja's was in the ser» 
vice of Pithaura RaM. After the diseiple began 

to receive hostile treatment firom the Ra'i, the 
Ra'i. the Kluvaja sentamessase fo Pithaura in 
favour of tlie Muslim. Pithaura refused to ac- 
cept ihe rccommendation, thus indicaiing his re- 
sentment of the Khwaja*s alleged Claims to un- 
derstand the secrets of the Unseen. 

When Khwaja Muinud-Din (the spiritual 
King of Islam) heard of this reply he proph- 
esied: *We have seized Pithaura alive and 
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handed him pver to the army of Islam.* About 
the same time. Sultan Mu'izzu*d-Din Muham- 
lliad*S army arnved iVom Ghazna. aitacked the 
forces of Pithaura and defeatcd tlieni. Pithaura 
was taken alive, and thus the Khwaja's proph- 
esy was fulfilled. 

The Akhbaru i-Akhyar also coniains the 
same account, and a large number of medieval 
and modern scholars confirm the validity of the 

Story and recount fantastic miracles performed 
b> the Khwaja at Ajmer. A modern author states 

rather nai\ cly: 

'Khwaja Mu"inii"d-Din laid the toundations of 
the Chishti order in India and worked uul its 
principles at Ajmer, the seat of Chwhan power. 
No authentic details are available about the 

\<.a\ hc uorked in the midst of a population 
whiclj loüked askance at every foreigner. It 
appearsthat hisstay wasdisliked by Prithvi Raj 
and the caste Hindus but ihc common people 
flocked to him in large numbers.* 

A very detaiied, interesling account of 

Khwaja Mu'inu*d-Din is given in the Siyaru'l- 
'Arifin. whose author. Jamali. collccted legends 
from botli India khanqahs and Iran. As poinied 
out earlier, the anecdotes which his hosts in 
Irani related are not necessarily correct, but the> 
are set in the perspective of contemporary mys- 
tical traditions. and Jamali cannot be censured 
for acccpting them. Below is a summary of 
Jamali's account. 

The Khwaja was born in Sijistan (Sisian) 
and brought up in Khurasan. Iiis fatlier, Kluvaja 
Ghiyasu'd-Din ilasan, was a most piouü and 
Godfearing man. When he died the Khwaja was 
fifteen years old. The Khwaja llved on the earn- 
ings fiom a garden and a water-mill. inherited 
from his lather. One day, while working in the 
garden. a majzuh (ecstatic) named Ibrahim 
Qunduzi passed by. 

The Khwaja, kissing his hands, offered 
the majzub a seal undcr the trees, while plac- 
ing before him a bunch of grapes. The majzub 
took out aome sesame seeds» chewed them, and 
put them in Mu*inu*d-Din*s mouth. This 
aroused in his a great spiritual Illumination. 



After a few days, Mu*inu*d-Din sold his poS' 

sessions and disiributed the money amongst the 
local dervishes. 

For many years, he lived in Samarqand and 
Bullhara, learning the Qur \in and sludying the- 
ology. From thcre hc travellcd to harwan, a sub- 
urb of Nisiiapur, where under Shaikh 'Usman 
Harwani, he practised rigorous austerities for 
about two and a half years. The Shaikh was 
highly impressed am! Luve Mu'inu'd-Din a 
khirqa. appointing huu ins Khalifa The Khwaja 
set oft" for Baghdad and, reaching Sanjan, mel 
Shaikh Najmu'd-Din Kubra. 

He lived with the Shaikh for a short pe- 
riod, then moved to Jil where he stayed.with 
Shaikh *Abdu*l-Qadir Jilanl for eight weeks. 
The Khwaja*s next long stay was at Baghdad, a 

week's journey from Jil. There he kept Company 
W'ilh such sufi saints as Shaikh Ziya'u'd-Din, 
the uncle and teacher of Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din 
Suhrawardi, Shaikh Auhadu'd-Din Kirmani and 
Shaikh Shihabu*d-Oin himself. 

From Baghdad« the Khwiya returned to 
Hamadan where he met Shaikh Yusuf Haroadani. 

From there, he wcnt to Tabriz and saw Shaikh 
Abu Sa'id Tabrizi. the teacher of Shaikh 
Jalalu'd-Din Tabrizi. Then he went to Mayhana 
and Kharqan and visited the tombs of Shaikh 
Abu Sa'id bin Abi*l Khair and Shaikh AbuM- 
Hasan Kharqani. 

The Khwaja remained for about two years 

in that region, and then travelied to Astarabad 
whd t' lic visited the tonib of Shaikh Nasiru'd- 
Üin Astarabadi. i rom Astarabad, Khwaja 
Mu'inu'd-Dm wem lo Herat where he lived near 
the tomb of Khwaja 'Abdullah Ansari. Refos- 
ing to remain in one place, the Khwaja, accom- 
panied by a servant, wandered throu^out the 
area surrounding Hean. 

His fame attracted a large number of 
people. He disapproved of such popularity and 
fame, and left for Sabzwar, where he converted 
the locai Shi i govcrnor, Muhammad Yadgar, to 
Sunni orthodoxy. After some time, accompanied 
by Muhammad Yadgar. the Khwaja reached 
Hisar Shadman. Leaving Yadgar at Hisar 
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Shadman, ihe KInvaia travelied to Balkh. There 
tu- mlniculously converied Maulana Ziya'u'd- 

Din Hakiin lo sufisni. 

riic Maulana was a phili^sonher and con- 
sidered sutisni ttic dclinous ravin^s ui lunatics. 
He ran a seminary and a garden in thc vicinity 
of Balkh. The Khwaja went to the Maulana*s 
seniinar>'< story goes, where he kilied a 

crane and asked his servants to inake a fire to 
roasl it. The cooked bird was brought to the 
Khwaja who oltercd a leg to ihe Maulana and 
began to eat another himself. As soon as. the 
Maulana had eaten the leg be underwent a deep 
Spiritual experience. after which all philosophi- 
cal learnings were. obliterated Irom his mind. 
He threw his philosophy books into the river 
and also abandoned his property. The Maulana's 
students became followers of Khwaja Mu'inu*d- 
Din. The Khwaja appointment Ziya*u*d-Din his 
deputy in Balkh and left for Ghazna. 

In Ghazna. Khwaja Mu"inii'd-Din mei 
Shamsu'l-'Arifin " Abdii'l-Wahid. the preceplor 
et" Shaikli Ni/aiini'd-Din Abu l-Miiv id Krom 
there, he rcachcd Lahore and siayed near the 
tombs of Shaikh Husain Zanjani and Shaikh 'All 
Hujwiri. 

Meanwhile, Mu*izzu*d-Din Muhammad 
bin Sam had conquered Delhi and, departing for 

Ghaz;ii kft his favourite slave, Qutbu'd-Din 
Aibak. as head ot'his forces in the occupied city. 
On rollte lo Gha/.ni, Sultan Mu'izzu'd-Din died. 
1 he Khwaja leii Lahore for Delhi where he rc- 
mained for some months. Düring this period, 
he stayed at a place which is now marked by 
the grave of Shaikh Rashid Makki. Traces still 
remain of the arch of the Khwaja's mosque. 

Once again crowds of followers and devo- 
tees gathcred around the Khwaja and he was 
forced to ieave Delhi for Ajmer. Alihough, the 
region had already been 'glorified' (conquered) 
by Islam« the local tribesmen (kafirs) indulged 
in continual raiding near Ajmer. Qutbu'd-Din 
had appointed Saiyid Husain Mashhadi as the 
äaroghu (military governor) of the area. 

Thc Saiyid served the Khwaja with greai 
devotion. He was kiiied by tribesmen and bur- 



ied in Tulambli. Many prominent kiifirs of the 
region acccpled Islam because of thc harakal 
(blessings) of the asur (relics, monunients or 
traditions) of that (embodiment of ) sufism, 
meaning the Khwaja, who contained 'the es- 
sence of the divine secrets.* 

Even those who refused to accept Islam 

would send largc offerings and fuiuh to what 
Jatnali calied Hazrat Ishan (His Holiness 
Court, here meaning lomb). Kven today, the 
küjirs ofthat areu are devoled lo thc Khwaja's 
tomb in the same manner as their ancestors had 
been. They visit it each year and * prostrate 
themselves on the dust of the tomb of that emi- 
nent one and the füll moon of the heavens of 
his sainthüod.' At the same time, largc amounts 
of money are paid to those who tend the shrine. 

Despite some discrepancies noted in foot- 
notes, and his acceptance of stock-in-trade an- 
ecdotes of sufism, Jamali's research on the 
Khwaja's career appears, to a large degree, to 

be factual. llc was convinced that the Khwaja 
left for Delhi after Mu*izzu'd-Din"s death on 
15th March. I2U6, and hc seems to have rcached 
Ajmer towards the end of the same year. 

The inconsistencies between the Chishti 
legend and Jamali*s study are irreconcilable, but 
the laUer*s account is supported to a greater 

degree by political events and the Khwaja's own 
philosopl;> of whnt entailed a saintly life. Po- 
liticall\, Nhi" i/7ird-Din".s victory in 1192 o\ er 
Prithviraj at the baitle of larain failed to makc 
the Türks masters of the whole of northem In- 
dia. Occupying troops stationed at Indraprastha 
near Delhi under Qutbu'd-Din Aibak were 
forced to make sovc-r:»] iiivasions in the Doab 
and the regions arouod Ajmer to consolidate 
their power. 

It was Ollis aroiMui 1206 that continual 
Turkic raids tinally liquidated Rajput resis- 
tance. Moreover after Mu'izzu*d-Din*s death, 
Lahore had become the capital and this would 
naturally have impelied Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din 
10 seek another home; he left both Lahore and 
Delhi and ultimately chose Ajmer, on the bor- 
ders of ihe Delhi Sultanate, for this purpose. 
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By so doing. he followed the tradition of the 
founders ofrlK- Cliishti silsila, who had chosen 
tbr their acuvities reniute Chisht, rather than 
other great centres of poütical power either in 
Iran or Central Asia. 

JamalPs evidence is substantiated by the 
seventeenth Century work, Gulzaf-i Abrar. 

whose author had at his disposal a multitude of 

soiirces. Ii adds lliat Sai\ id Mashhadi exliibitcd 
grcat cüurage in ihc tuiiversion ofsoiiic /iiiimis 
to Islam, und by helping lo make oihers subser- 
virat to Muslim ntte. 

it would appcar that the Khwaja lived in 
Ajmer fort and his simple, «scetic life was an 
Inspiration to both the Turkic ghaxis, who 

swelied the Islamic forced through a tust for 
plunder. and lo the Hindus who were forcibly 
cüiiverted to islam. His style of living tended 
to remind both conqueror and vanquished of the 
social ethics of Islam, as interpreted by sufis, 
which attached no importance to material power 
and wealth. stressingonly piety, simplicity and 
devotion to God. 

A Story aboiii the Khwaja during his pe- 
riod at Ajmer in\olvecl a dervish who visitcd 
him, and asked what was expected ofa irue as- 
cetic. The Khwaja replied that according to the 
Shari'a one who fully obeyed the command- 
ments of God and abstained from what He had 
forbidden had, in fact, renounced the world. 

But the Tariqa prescribed nine conditions 
each of which had to be followed, otherwise one 
could not be called a real dervish. Upon being 
requested to specify these conditions, the 
Khwaja asked his disciple. Hamidü*d'Din 
Nagauri, to both explain and write them down 
so that such riiles could be made known to a 
winder section of Muslims. Sliaikh liamidu'd- 
Din deücribed the ascetic path as follows: 

1 . One should not carn money. 

2. One should not borrow numey from anyone. 

3. One should not reveal to anyone nor seek 
help firom anyone if one has eaten nothing, 
even for seven days. 

4. If one gains plenty of food. money grain or 
clothing, one should not keep anything until 



the following days. 

5. One should not curse anyone: if anyone is 
very hurt, one should pray to God to guide 
one's enemy towards the righi path. 

6. If one performs a virtuous deed, one should 
consider that the source of the virtue is due 
either to onc's pir 's kindness. tothe interces- 
sion of the Prophet Muhammad on one's 
behalf, or to divine mercy. 

7. If one performs an evil deed one should 
consider one*s evil seif responsible for the 
action. and try to protect oneself from such 
deeds. Fearing God, one should be carefui to 
avoid actions which may involve him again in 
evil. 

8. Having fulfilled all the above conditions, one 
should regularly fast during the day and spend 

the night in prayer. 

9. One should remain quiet. and speak only 
when il is imperative to do so. The Shari'a 
makes it unlawt'ui both to talk incessantly 
and keep totally silent. One should utter only 
such words as those which please Qod. 

These lofty principles were the sole guide 
to the Khwaja's mystic path. His sufl views were 
based on the Statements of Abu Sa'id bin Abi*l 
Khair, Khwaja Abdullah Ansari and AinuM- 

Ouzat Hamadani. which involved a belief in the 
concept of an ccstalic love for God. This. ac- 
cording to the khwaja, did not allow a differ- 
entiation between the lover, the beloved and 
love itself. 

The distinguishing mark of one who had 
recognized God was his fllght from crowds of 

people (khalq). The hajjis walked around the 
Ka ba, but the anjs (spiriitialists} circumam- 
bulated the heart. The niost superior kind of 
worship was to assist the helpiess and to feed 
the hungry. All those possessing the following 
three virtues were friends of God: munificence 
like an ocean, kindness like the sunshine and 
humility like the earth. 

After finally settling at Ajmer. Khwnja 
Mu"iiurd-Diii, who until then had been celibate, 
took two wives. According tu tradition he de- 
cided to marry in order to Imitate all the 
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Prophet 's praclices f he Surui u s-SuJur staies 
he was thcn ninctN, btu this would appear lo be 
incorrect. A tcw yuars alter his arnval at Ajmer. 
h04narried the daughterof Saiyid Wajihu*d-Diii, 
a brother of Saiyid Husain M ashhadi. 

Gliausi $hattari*s Statement tliat tlie 
Kiiwaja and Iiis wife lived together for twenty- 
seven years would seem to be reinforced by cir- 
cuiustaniiui cvidcnce. The wedding seems to 
havc taken place in 606/1209-10. The Khwaja's 
second wife was a daughunr of a local Hindii 
Chieftain wlio had been seized in war. Both are 
Said to liave borne the Khwaja children. 

Düring his period spent in Ajmer, the 

Khwaja twice visited Delhi. According tO the 
Siyuru'l-Auiiyu. he had an ihyu village near 
Ajnier. I hc niuqia of Ajmer urgcd him to ob- 
tain a ruyal Jarmun lor the land. On the insis- 
tence of his son, the Khwaja wem to Delhi to 
obtain a farman and stayed with Khwaja 
Qutbu*d-Din Bakhtiyar. who requestedhis mas- 
ter lo stay in his house while he went to Sultan 
iltutmish, who was well disposed to sufis. 

Despite the Siiltan's earlier requests. 
Qutbu'd-Din had nevcr previousiy visited liim 
and this unexpecied call naiurally eiaicd hiin. 
He immediately granted the fammk Undoub^ 
edly, this anecdote is apocryphal. Firstly, no 
muqta would dare to harass the Khwaja to gain 
a farmcm for wasteland. Sccondly, the Khwaja 
could liave sent a messcngcr to Qutbu'd-Din 
Bakhutiyar and gained a jarman without per- 
sonally going to Delhi. 

In tact, a iarge number of the Khwaja*s 
friends from the eastem Islamicworld hadmi- 
grated to Delhi and Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din 
Bakhtiyar had also settied there. The Khwaja 
made his first visit to the Sultan s capital some- 
time after 1221. It appears that Shaikhu'l-ls- 
lam Najmu'd-Dtn Sughra, who wIN be referred 
to later in greater detail, had joined with other 
sufis in inviting the Khwaja to Delhi. The lat- 
ter made a further irip there apparently in Or- 
der to be personally acquaintt-d with the 
struggle between the ulama and ihe Chishtis 
and the general crisis brewing in the lifo of 
sufis in Delhi. 



On I6th March. 1236. Khwaja Mu'inu'd- 
üin died in Ajmer at the old age ot ninei\ -■>cvcn. 
His earihly reniutns were buried at the place 
where he had spent most of his life. The origi- 
nal grave was of bricics, later a stone cenotaph 
was built Over it, leaving the brick construction 
intact. Khwaja Husain Nayauri built a tomb over 
the grave. A khanqah on tlie lonib side was built 
by the rulers of Mandu, probably by Mahmud 
KhaUi (1436-69). A gateway known as Bwlaml 
Darwaxa (High Gateway) seems to have been 
constructed near the tomb by Mahmud Khalji 
in 1455 The Malwa Sultans also built another 
mosque m the tomb complex, which was later 
extended by Jahangir and Aurangzeb. 

Akbar's desire to made a pilgrimage to the 
Khwaja's shrine occurred after Hearing the 
songs of some minstrels at Midhakur, near Agra, 
glorifying the Khwaja. Hecommenced his jour- 

ney on 1 4th January. 1 562. A number of Akbar's 
humanitarian reforms date from that time His 
marriagc to the daughtcr of Raja Bihara Mal, 
and the birth of the crown prince, Saiim, whIch 
was attributed to the spiritual Intervention of 
the famous Chishti saint. Shaikh Salimof Sikri, 
further increased the Bmperor's devotion to the 
Khwaja. 

Akbar's earlier visit to Ajmer had been 
as a devotee of ilie Khwaja. Later, the loca- 
tion of Ajmer in liic licart of the Rajpui states 
and on the route to Gujarat, which Akbar was 
to later eonquer, gave Ajmer a new politieal 
signifleance. After his Chitor conqucst. Akbar 
made a pilgrimage to Ajmer on 6th March, 
1568. On this occasion. he presented the 
Khwaja's khanqah with a huge cauldron. 
Wealtfa from the offbrings of Akbar and his 
entourage resuUed in a dispute for it amongst 
the Khwaja's descendants. 

In February 1570, Akbar reached Ajmer 
by füot from Agra to offer thanks for the birth 
of Prince Saiim on 30th Auuiist, 1569. The dis- 
pute over alleged family successors of 'he 
Khwaja between Shaikh Husain, who claimed 
to be a descendant and his rivals, was placed 
before the Emperor for judgement. The Shaikh's 
opponents alleged that the Khwaja had teft no 
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descciidanis and that the Claims of Shaikh 
llusain wcrc talse The descendants of Sluiikh 
Salim and :>ume qazis supported Shaikh 
Hiisain*s rivals. 

Atter a laburtüus invcsiigatiun. Akbur 
ruled against the Shaikh and transferred the ad- 
ministration ofthe shrine to Shaikh Muhammad 

ßiikhari. a irusted ofTicer and a membcr of a 
disiinguished family of holy men. It would ap- 
pear that Shaikh Muhammad greati) improvcd 
the shrine's management white attempting to 
provide better conditions for pilgrims. More- 
over. he looked after the erection of mosques 
and kliaiiciiihs in the territory. The great niosquc 
of Ajmer was buiit undcr his supervision. 

Early in 1614. Akbar's successor, 
Jahangir, stayed in Ajmer and presented a 
sniatler cauldron than Akbar's to the shrine. 
Food for the poor «ras cooked and 5,0(M> as> 
sembied people were fed from the cauldron. The 
tWO Survive. but the gold enclosure around the 
cenotaph. donated by Jahangir. has been re- 
placcd b> a silver one. Shah-Jahan constructed 
a mosque of white marble in the tomb cumpiex 
and added a gateway. 

Both Jahangir and Shah Jahan distnbuted 
generous gifts to all connected with the 
Khwaja*s tomb. A story associated with 

Aurangzeb^s first visit to the mosque is as fol- 
lows Because the Hmperor's officers had 
stopped the mi sicians from playing, ihey re- 
fused to accepi the customary gift. On a subse- 
quent visit, the Emperor prevented his officers 
fitjm interfering with the playing of music per- 
formed in memory ofthe Khwaja. The anecdoie 
relates tiiat the Emperor was deeply moved by 
ii and paid the utusicians double the normal gift. 
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Muhammad Ali, Maulana Syed 
(16tb Century A.O.) 

Maulana Syed Muhammad Ali Mon^yri 
was the son of Syed Abdul Ali, whose geneal- 
o2> !iue>> back, in scveral lines. to Makhdum 
Syed Buiuiul Haq Multani, who was a noted 
Saint of the tenth Century A.H. and whose an- 
cestors belonged to Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani 
of Baghdad. 

Syed Muhammad Ali was the disciple of 

Maulana Shah Faziur Rahman of Uttar Pradesh 
at whose instance Maulana Syed Muhammad Ali 
cainc tu Munghyr and permanently settied there 
and established ihe Khanqah-e Rahmaniya. He 
was succeeded by his son Syed Ahmed Ali Syed 
Lutfullah, Syed Nurullah. one after another. 
.After the deatli oi' Syed Nurullah. hi.s fourth 
brother Syed Minnatullah oceupied the religious 
seat of the khunqah. Thus, the present Amir-e 
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Sfu-r 'uii of Kh(in(/(ih't'-Rahniiini\ ii is tlic foiii th 
in succe^sion and the youngest soii ot' Syed 
Muiuiinnuid Ali. 

His priinary education startcd at liomc and 
he completed his education in Hyderabad and 
Nadwatul Ulema. Lucknow. He is a forcefui 
Speaker and great organiser. Khanqah>e> 

Rahiiianis ;i luis recorded progrcss It runs a 
Madrassah and [)aiul l atlnva. uliose activitics 
are contined tu Bihur and Orissu. 1 he branches 
of Amarat-i>Sheria are working in Orissa and 
Assam as well. 
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Muhammad Din 

(17th Century A.D.) 

Muhammad Din was a devotee of the 
Cishti Saint Shaikh 'Ali Makhdum Hujwiri of 



Lahore His /;// was Mira Shah, vvho. according 
to the puei. is buried in Lakkhanwal in the 
Gujrat distnct. He was cmployed us a niunshi 
or secretary but, being an initiatcd Cishti. he 
calied himself a faqir. His secular teacher was 
one Maulvi Mahbub Alam. In the end of his 
athavara. he wrote a long siipplicaiory poem 
for the long life ot his teacher and his prugeny. 

Miilianiniad Din's Siliart'i on Ashraf is 
uniquc in Sutl liicraiure, not as a litcrary or 
mystic document but as the life record of a fei- 
low.Sufi. Its Worth is enhanced because it 
throws lighl on the methods of the populär Sufi 
teachers. The teacher Mira Shah or Iiis 
nishin locked up Muhammad Ashrat", an enthu- 
siaslic seeker, in citu or seclusion and made him 
fkst for one füll year, after which perlod hc un- 
locked the door and brought him out: 

Sin sal Hoya cUe vice söhne, söhne murshid ne 
phera payal. 

(Sin: when for a year ihe liandsome one has 
been in cila, then the handsome teacher re- 

turned.) 

This seclusion or solitary continement, as 
is natural, made Ashraf look different-mosi 
probably he looked like a ^ost. The very sight 
of him was enough to frighten pei^le, When he 
appeared in public, men and women fainted, but 
the ctedulous poct attributes this to the Spiri- 
tual beauiy which he believed Ashraf hud al- 
tained during the period of seclusion. 

Ranna mard ho gaye bihosh sare 

mukkh deMidia nu lag! sag sai. 

(All women and men fainted, secing the het 

they were transfixed.) 
This seclusion, says the poet, procured 
Ashraf the divinc vision, and, becoming difuqir^ 
he began to wander in the streets. but died soon 
after. His death is proof enough that he lost his 
health vvhile he was in seclusion. although his 
pir and fcilow disciples altt ibuled it to his anxi- 
ety to meei ii\e beloved. This sulTicienlly illus- 
trates to what a low State Sufiism had sunk in 
the hands of hereditary successors and populär 
saints. 

Besides this siharfi on Ashraf which is 
written in a pathetic style there is nothing ex- 
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lraordinar\ in ilu- vcrse of Muhainniad Diu. Ii 
Is simple, coninionplace and second hand. We 
will iKuv t|uoic a Icw lincs \'rom his verse; 

Wuu vükiu nizü Ja an pahunca 
avi g/uiri o saj/ana vastai 
tere iskk ne mar khavar kiti, 
kati kari o sajjuna vastai 
beri thslhi si ishk mizaj vali 
pur kari o sajjana vastai 
Muhammad din kande khari sikkni ha 
iaipar o sajjana vastai. 
(Wmi: the last moment has arri ved, come home, 
O firiend, for the sake of (God). Your love has 
made me wretclied. inake me right or fit, O« 
friend. for God's sake My boat of lovc's iciii- 
perament has been loo&ed (.frorn the bank), take 
it across, O friend, for God's sake. Muhammad 
Din, Standing on the shore I am pining; take me 
across, O friend, for God*s sake.) 

In all he wrote two siharfls on divine love, 

one siharfl on his friend Muhammad Ashraf, of 
whom we will speak latcr. one bara-mah, and 
one alhavurci. All these works. together with 
bara-mahs by Muhammad Ashtat, arc tuuiid in 
the manuscript we have studied. 
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Muhammad Rukn Al-Diir, 

(1271 A.D. — V3mAM) 

Shaikh Muhammad Rukn al-Oin bin 
Shalkh Siraj ai-Dln AM muäta»mtMk'(&7^ 
78l/127|.|3«0y 9itif » I #i tftf\i w i # li ^ 
Gulbarga in the early Blahmani period and ikl^ 
was popularly known as Shaikh Siraj al-Din 
Junaidi, which was in fact the name of his fa- 
ther. His tather Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sira^ 
al-Dln. who baiied frorn- Baghdad, bMirMMM 
at Fushur (Peshawar) and-ihirriedfllftl ^Jijßm 
of Sultan 'Abdullah of Fushur, and had'fottf' 
sons. of uhom Shaikh Muhammad- RukaNihWir 
was the youngest. 

Muhammad Rukn al-Din was born in 670/ 
1271 at Fushur. According to the available ge- 
nealogies, he was 12th in the line of Spiritual 
descent from Shaikh Abul Qasim al-Jfiiiaiid)=(ili 
298/910) of Baghdad. He was a Quraish by de- 
scent. as his family traced itself to Hazrath 
Sulam bin ' Abd-e-Mannaf. His ancestor in the 
eighth line, 'Abdur Rahman Sulami, was the 
anthor of the earliest tadhkiraV treatite oif 
suflsm, TabaqßtuS'Si^ylH, in Arable langmge. 

Nothing authentic Is known aboiit tKe «arly 

life of Rukn al-Din. We are informed by Ghulam 
Muhammad that Rukn al-Din left Fushur for 
Delhi in 702/1302 and later perhaps accompa- 
nied the Tughluq forces to Warangal as a sol- 
dier. Later, he migrtted to Daulatabad and be^ 
came the disciple of Syed 'Ala al-Din Hussaini 
Jeweri (d. 734/1333) on whose Instructions he 
moved. via Bijapur, to Kodchi, a village in 
Mubarakabad district. 

Ht reached Bijapur in 730/1330 where he 
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lost Iiis niother. Oii reachini: Kodchi. he con- 
slructed a niosqiic and cxlcndcd Iiis iiand Tor 
hui'ui. He iivcü thcrc tor a long liine and titen 
migrated to Gulbarga, the Bahmani capital, dur- 
ing the reign of Muhammad Shah I Bahmani 
(759-776/1358-1375). 

Shaikh Rukn al-Din died in 781/1380« and 

Iiis mausoleum, now popularly known as Raoda- 
e-Shuikh. Stands a fevv furlongs from the south 
gate ot'the Gulbarga iort. It was constructed by 
his staunch devotee, Yousuf 'Adil Khan, the 
fowider of the *Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 
The mausoleum has twü dunies, one containing 
the morla! remains of the saint and the oiher of 
Shaikh Uuais Khondmiri, the third grandson of 
the Saint. 

Besides. these two domes. there is a 
mosque and a huge Bab al-Dakhela with two 
huge identical minarets. These buildings are 
still Intact and are the best speeimens of the 
eariy *Adil Shahi architecture. 

Little is known about presence of the 

Junaidi saints. including Rukn al-Din, and the 
Position heid by thein during the Bahmani king- 
dom. It is thiis of great histurical significance 
to discovcr iuipuriani deiaiis aboul (heir life and 
achlevements. It is not tntended here to trace 
the history of the origin and development of the 
Junaidi order in India; the aim of this ariicle is 
to probe into the presence of the saints of this 
Order in northern India and the Deccan during 
the mcdieval period. Quite contrary to the pre- 
vailing hypothesis. the Order and its members 
played a significant role in the socio-religious 
life of the subcontinent during the medieval 
period. 

Modern authors working on Indian sufism 
are of the opinion that only the Chishti and the 
Suhrawardi Orders to a great extent and ihe 
Firdausi and the Shaiiari order to a limited ex- 
tent played an Important role, and that the rest, 
including the Junaidi order did not get an op- 
portunity to work in India. 

Abu'l Fad! includes the Junaidi order 
among the sufi orders which had worked in In- 
dia tili the time of Akbar. Also, K.A. Nizamis 



says; "Surv e\ ing the history of the Muslim mys- 
tic moveinents in India in the laier \ears of the 
I6lh Century, Abu l Fadl has referred to four- 
teen orders. While this list includes some 
sihilatut which did not play any part in the reli- 
gious er cultural life of the south. it ignores 
oihers. like the Qadiriyah. the Shattariyah. and 
the Naqshbandi) ah which. along uith the 
Chishtiyah atlsiluh, occupy a significant place 
in the history of medieval Deccan and around 
which revolves the entire history of the Muslim 
mystical movement in that region.** 

A rare düciiment of the 13th Century Hijra 
unearthed for this paper from a pri\ ate collec- 
tion of a famous sufi family of Bijapur. provides 
valuable information about the silstlah and its 
saints. This genealogical table (Shajra-e-lradat 
wo'ljatat), dated 1209/1794. is in Persian and 
is based on AtwartiU Ahrar. an Arabic treatise 
written between 706-795/1307-1392. by 'Ain 
al-Din Ganju'l "Ilm. a reputed Junaidi saint of 
Bijapur. it lists a significant number of the sufis 
of the Junaidi Order, fflost of whom were the 
Khulafa of Syed 'Ala al-Din Husaini Jeweri and 
lived In the Deccan. 

It outlines their work in the Deccan and 
their spiritual. social and political role in the 
pre-Bahmani and Bahmani periods. I his docu- 
nient throws lighi on the career of some illus- 
triüus nien of the Junaidi order, about whom sur- 
prisingly enough, little is known. Prominent 
among ihem during the pre-Bahmani period was 
Syed *Ala al-Din Husaini Jeweri. 

Muhammad Jamal Qiwam informs us that 
'Ala al-Din Husaini Jeweri was a Syed, a 

Scholar, a teacher of high calibre and the 
Shaikh-i-tariqat of his tinie. Ilc IkuI great love 
and affection for the famous Chishu samt of 
Delhi, Shaikh Nizam al-Din Auliya (d. 725/ 
1325). White Syed Jeweri was still in Delhi, the 
Problem otsama *(musical audition) and its le- 
gality was being debated among the alil-i-'/ahir 
and the ahl-i-Butin, particularly at the Khanqah 
of Shaikh Nizam al-Din Aiili>a. 

Syed Jeweri collected a number of evi- 
dences in supporl of ibahm-i sama ' (pcrmissi- 
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bility Ol" ipusic) and presented ihem to Shaikh 
Nizam al-Din Auliya whcn ilie lauer was lo ap- 
pear in thc couri ot'Ghiyath at-Din Tughluc) to 
argue the issue uoder dispute. Shaikh Nizam al- 
Din Auliya expressed hts profound appreciation 
of the belp which he thus received from Syed 
Jeweri. 

Sycd Jewcri was, in fact, a Wvk between 
the north and the Deccan. He was pcrhaps one 
ot'the Hrst oftlie Junaidi saints tu conie to the 
Deccan. He was a khalifa of Sycd Qiwam al- 
Din Mahmud Hasan Ghaznavi al-Husaini. (627- 
710/1229-1310). The latter was an Imam 
(leader), 'alim (schoIar), *flr//(gnostic) and was 
Quiiih-i SaJiii-i Waqt. or the head of the sudai 
ot'his tinie. His shrinc is located in Delhi at the 
place where he had depuiized for his t'ather 
when the lauer had moved to Kadamanlkpur in 
U.P. 

Syed Qiwam al-din was the son and Spiri- 
tual successor of Syed Qutb al-Din Kabir 

Madani. whose füll name was Sscd Q\\\b al-Din 
Muhammad Ghaznavi Husaiiii. pupularl) kiiown 
Syad Kubir. (581-677/1185-1278). lle was a 
well-known Jurist (jiUjUo and was reputed to be 
one of the most pious people of his time. 

Born in Ghazna, he had moved to DeJhi 
afler the demise of his father and later still 

niovcd lo Kadamanikpur where he esiablished 
a kliaiunih. According to Maiilana Abu'l Hasan 
"Ali Nadvi, Syed Kabir wrote a sujarnainu in 
Arabic, a copy of which is available in the 
Khuda Bakhsh library at Patna. 

All these facts about these saints estab- 
lish beyond doubt the presence of the Junaidi 

saints in north India and also their active par- 
licipation in the soi iu-religious life dI" ilieir 
period. The incideni about Syed Jeweri heiping 
out Ni/ani ai-Din Auliya also goes to cstab- 
lish thai there existed a cordial relationship 
between thc members of the Junaidi and the 
Chishti Orders. 

When Muhammad bin Tughiuq made 
Dcogir the sccond administrative cii> üf" the 
Empire in 727/1327, the central Organization of 
the sufi activiiy in north India disintegrated. 



This change resulted in mass migration of Mus- 
lims, including the sufls. towards Daulatabad. 
Syed Jeweri also migrated to Daulatabad in 729/ 
1329. where he died in 734/1333. Düring his 
Short suy at Daulatabad, he delivered lectures 
on Hidaya, ßasdavi. Miftah and Kashshttf, 

Within a short time, be attfacted a laiye 

number of students and left behind a number of 
disciples and khii/afa Prominent among them 
were: Shaikh Rukn al-Din of Gulbarga; Shaikh 
Ain al-Din Ganjul Um of Bijapur, author of a 
number of works on suHsm, fiqh and bistory, 
the most well-known worii being Mulhiqat-i 
Tabaqat-i Nasiri and Atwaru'l Abrar; Shaikh 
Minhaj al-Din Tamim Ansari of Bijapur ; 
Khwaja Shams al-Din 'Uraizi, popuiarly known 
as Khwaj^i Uraizi; Shams ai-Din Lamaghani; 
Zain ai'Diii Qaiial and others. 

The divines of the medieval period gener^ 
aliy enjoyed the respect of their eontemporary 

rulers. There is overwhclming evidence, for ex- 
ample, that Alal Din Hasan Bahman Shah (747- 
759/1347-1358). the founder of the Bahmani 
kingdom, had profound regard for the divines 
of his time. Syed *A1I Taba-tabi and Qiwam al- 
Din State that before his coronation, when he 
was siill iii Delhi. 'Ala al-Din Hasan visited the 
khanuah of Shaikh Ni/am al-Din Auliya. The 
da\ Ala al-Din visitcd the khinqah ol the samt, 
a great feast was arranged which was also at- 
tended by Uiugh Khan (future Sulian 
Muhammad bin Tughiuq). Just at^er Muhammad 
bin tughiuq Icft the khanqah of the saint, the 
Shaikh. referring to fughluq and 'Ala al-Din, 
rcmarked: "One king has teft and another is 
waiting at the door; bring him in."* When Hit 
saint*s personal attendant brought Ala al-Din in, 
the Saint received him wlth aflection; pressed a 
piece of bread on one of his fingers and gave it 
to him saying that it was the cluiir (crown) of 
his Sultanate. I hat is how Shaikh Nizam al-Din 
Auliyti prophcsied a bright future for Ala al- 
Din Hasan in the Deccan. 

When Ala al-Din and his mother migrated 

to the Deccan and lived at Kodchi (Gangi). a 

suburb of Miraj. which laier came to be known 
as Muriuzuhud, they both developed ciose re- 
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lations wiih Shaikh Rukn .il Um Junaidi, 
Rafi'al-Din Shirazi inlonns u;, ihat oiic da> 
wheii thc Shaikh was penuimiiig his ablutiuns. 
Ala aUDin put on the Shaikh*s turban. Observ« 
ihg this. the Shaikh remarked : **Hasan demands 
■from me ihe crown of ro>alty,* implying that 
Ala al-Din would onc day bccome king. Like* 
wise, oiic da\ on sccing 'Ala al-Din lift a lari:e 
vessel t'ull ol'earih. thc saint rcniarked: "Ha:>un 
desires to Shoulder the responsibility of the 
worl^** 

It is interesting to note here that, before 
assuming kingship, 'Ala al-Din had received 

blessings of both Nizam al-Din and Rukn al Din. 
It was but natural that on assuming kingship he 
snowed great respect lo these divines. He had 
ciose relations with Shailch Rukn al-Din who 
performed *Ala al-Din*s coronation ceremony 
in the grand mosque of Qutb al-Din Mubarak 
Shah Khalji at Daulatabad. 

Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah also 

showed great respect for Shaikh Nizam al-Din 
by scnding t1vc mounds of gold and ten mounds 
of silver for distribution among the pooi and 
the needy in order to bless the soiil of Shaikh 
Nizam al-Din. Accordingto Muhammad Qusim 
Ferishta. the gift was sent to Shaikh Burhan al- 
Din Gharib, a well known khalija of Shaikh 
Nizam al-Din. Shaikh Burhaii al-Diii had nii- 
grated to Daulatabad aller the change of capi- 
tal and had lived there ttlt his death in 738/1337. 

However, it is obvious li om the date of his 
death that Perlshta is evidently wrong because 
'ala al-Din did not assume kingship until 747/ 

1347. The king nuist have sent the gift to Shaikh 
Zain al-Din Dawud Shirazi (d. 77 1/1369). a dis- 
ciple and Klialita of Burhan al-Din Gharib. 

Shaikh Rukn ai-Diii also became thc pa- 
tron of Ala al-Din's successor. Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani I as well as his succcssors. Shaikh 
Rukn al-Din occupied a place of eminence un- 
der the Bahmani kings who were enjoined on 
the day of their coronation to pay a visit to the 
saint before the actuai coronation cereniony. 
There, they would put on a coarse shirt, a girdle 
and a turban made from the headgear of the saint 



and rcccivc thc bicssiiigs of ihe saint; and only 
then wüiild they procced tor the royal ccrcniuny 
at the palace. The early Bahmani kings also 
sottght the blessings of Shaikh Rukn al-Din on 
other important occasions such as wars. 

In 7S2/13S2, Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman 
Shah, after suppressing the rebellion of 

Muhammad bin 'Aiam Lachin and Fakhr al-Din 
Muharadar. camped at Säger, whcrc he received 
the Junaidi saint Shaikh Ain al-Din Ganj al- 
'ilm and such scholars as Maulana Mo'in al- 
Din Harawi and others, and loaded them with 
presents. 

Most probably, it was on this occasion that 

he also presented. through an ofFic iai /a/ma/t, 
the Ju^ir of Kodchi to Shaikh Rukn al-Din by 
way üf nci:r, which the saint reluctantly ac- 
cepted. The original t'arman is cxtinct. it is, 
however, reported by the present Sajjadanashin 
that in a Kanari version, naturally a later copy. 
an attestcd \ci sion of the farman is available 
w ith the dcsccndants of the family at Kodchi. 
But all efforls tu secure this copy were of no 
avail. 

Bcsides this Kanari version ot l\\c Ja/man. 
there are two more documents of value. One is 
a waslainama (will) of Shaikh Rukn al-Din, the 
date of which is not legible, relating to the dis- 
tribution of the jagir of Kodchi among his sons, 
daughters, other membcrs of his family and 
some others, such as ihc barber and thc sajul^ar. 

Anothcr document, daicd 776/ 1 375. issucd 
by him to his grandson Shaikh Shibli relaies to 
the trusteeship (lawliaO of the two chavan of 
land from the jagir of Kodchi. Carrying no of- 
ficial bearing as such, the documents arc still 
unique and rare in the history of Medieval 
Dcccan. as thev corrcspond to the early 
Bahmani pcriod on thc one band and. on the 
other. amply prove that the saint was deflnitely 
the recipient of this jagir. 

The Wasiuinama, which is in bad shape 
and difficull to read, carries the seal of 
Muhammad ibn Shaikh Siraj al-Din Abu'l 
Muzaffar Junaidi, and shous Iiis dcsccnt from 
Rais al-qaum Junaid al-Bagi>dadi. As lar as it 
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call icaJ. hc prcsenis the village of Kodchi 
ot MuhiiiMkahnd ( In ain) to Iiis iwo sons Shaikh 
Ala ai-üiii and bliuikh Qutb at-üiii, and daugh- 
tcrs. Bibi Akha, Bibi Taheni and Bibi Maslure. 
He provided the details for the dittribulion of 
chavarats thus: 

Half of the land and noh ihakan (nine 
thakans) and muhiaraja (tax on trade men) 

(to) nun and karan: ot the total chtivuruis of 
the village, eighteen chavarat for Shaikh 'Ala 
al-Din and his descendants. sixteenth chavarat 
for Shaikh Qutb al-Din and his descendants* 

twclvc chavarat for Akha Bibi and her descen- 
dants' ten cluivarai für Bibi Tahera and her de- 
scendants' iiino chavarat for Bibi Masiura and 
her descendantb.... Muhtrulah (to) and nau four 
chavarat of district... for uhan^ur (Blacksniith) 
one thakan for hajjam (barbar): one thakan for 
^azar (washerman): one thakan for saf-algar 
(potier): one i/uikan for /<//irt/J(\va(chman), one 
thakan t'or smuir ( Liolüsniith c-iie tluikan or 
chatiibar {cubblci ): and one ilmkun loi hulu.sak. 

llc also says in the wüsiunntnia iliai all 
lieu!> nave given liicir muluul cun<>eni, agree- 
ment and have endorsed it with their seal of 
approval. He also announces that Shaikh AbuM 
Fadal is to be *'my spiritual successor and will 
cxiend his band for hai 'ai " Ue cnjoiiis his heirs 
aiid ihcii dcsccndaius lo acl accoiUiiig lo the 
wiiütaniaii»a and ihe jaimans of the 

Sultan and the Prophet and the mashuiqs. 

Document II. dued I Ith Ramadhan, 776 A.H., 
is under the seal of Shaikh Muhammad bin Siraj 
aKDin abu'l Muzaffar Sharif Junaidi. 

He gives tawliai (trusteeship) of two 
chavarai, with ils revenues, ol the village of 
Kongi (Kodchi) of Mubarakabad, located at 
*Ainabad, to Shaikh Shibli. He directs his other 
heirs not to Claim the eustody of these two 
chavarai given to Shaikh Shibli, adding that if 
anyone does ''l will turn away front him.** 

In the light of the detaiied information con- 
tained in these two documents, it is not unrea- 

sonable to assume that as long as he stayed at 

Kodchi. he was the sole adniinistraior ofthe said 
jagir enjoying all its revenues. and ihut lo bc in 



such an enviable position. he must have had- 

dose links with the government officers. It can 
also be inlcrrcü that hc niiist have becn held in 
high esieem b> the local reveaue officials and 
also by the populace. 

The Saint migrated lo ihe Bahmani capaal 
Gulbarga, about 200 odd miles front Kodchi, 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahnumi 
I. Ghulam Muhammad says this change in the 
saint s residence was undertaken for the con- 
veniencc of Kiiig Muhammad Shah Bahmani. 
whü hau tu iravei all the way from Gulbarga tu 
Kodchi lo Visit Ihe saint. On the saint*s arrivat 
at Gulbarga, the king constructed a residanca 
for the Saint not very far dfom his ftNt. 

The exact daie ofthe saint*s change of resi* 
dence, however, Is not known. So is tha cas« 

with the date of his wasiainama. But we can 
surmise that it must have been wrilten by the 
Saint alter 777/1376. the ycar his son Shaikh 
Qulb al-Oin died. 1 he u asiainaiiia cleariy states 
that his grandson, Abul Fadl, son of Shail^h 
Qutb al-Din, will be his spiritual succenpt at 
Guibaraga. 

Little is known about the sBiiit*s descea- 
dants. Certain members of his fiunily contimie^ 

to reside at Kodchi butothers had foilowedhim 
to üulbarga. Some names of his family mem- 
bers at e inciuiüiied in the w asiatnama. Ii will 
thus be interesting to muke a study of the de- 
scending family genealogy of the saint, until the 
Bahinani times: 

S>«d Qiwamu'ddbi Mihmad 

Syed * Alau'ddin Kboodmir Jewcri 

Abul Mu/uifar Muliainniad Siny al-Oin 

SMkkSdw SkOAmmmmi SkäUkMmmi SkMtT^tMM ' 
(d 7311330 KuLiiaMJiü SlahaMXa 7U/IJfi} 

IjKknw 4b (•7<Vf271 (d.72WI32l) UuNMrgiL 

ü. 7sl 'l 3!M,ii üaqiri. 

(IVaitaMtac-LtaukttatMii 

ShMUi-Ali BftiMtlB MmTUmm BAiMmwoi ShwUii^ 
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Bröken lioei indicate ipiritual Iineage. 

Muhammad Shah Bahmani (7S9-776/ 
1358- 1375) followiiie the tradition of his father, 
held Shaikli Kukii al-Din in high esieem. In 763/ 
1362, afier achieving victory against Nagdeo of 
ViBloputtuni, ke deputed Prince Mujahid with 
one-fifik of the war booty to the residence of 
Shaikk Rukn al-Din. requestiog him to distrib- 
Ule the samc among the poor and the ncedy. 
sIniilariN. betöre marching against the Ra\ of 
Vijaynagar, Muhammad Shah 1 invited all the 
Ulama and divines, including Shaikk Rukn al- 
Din, to tke grand mosque of Gulbaiga on Pri- 
day, requesting them for the Invocation of tke 
success of bis army. 

Having won the bettle, he, on his way back, 
paid a Visit to the residence of the saint to offer 
his thanks. Muhammad Qasim Ferishia records 
that the :»ainl wa:» held in high esteem also by 
Muhammad Skak Bakmani II (7S0-799/I337- 
97). He visited tke saint*s residence once wken 
the Saint was ill. 

All tkese details show that the saint had 

close contacts with the royal families of his 
time: he and his successors accepted jagirs. 
inams, cash etc., he administered his jagirs with 
the authority that comes from sola ownerskip; 
ke was obviously a man of means; ke kad a mass 
föllowing. All tkis. combined witk kis Spiritual 



Status, made him a man to be reckoned with in 
the political. social and religious atTairs of the 
Oeccan. 

Shaikh Rukn al-Üin dcviated in many ways 
trom ihe iradiiions of his ancestors. An analy- 
sis of the ideology of the different sut1 Orders 
Shows that except tke Sukrawardis and tke 
Shaitaris. the sufis of all otker Orders beiieved 
in refraining from accepting any grants. or even 
maintaining any relationship with the rulcrs or 
the arisiücracv. 

Though ihc v icws of ihe Junaidi saints in 
tht:> respect are not knuwn. the very life of its 
founder, Abu*l Qasim Junaid of Baghdad, is 
enough evidence that he looked down upon such 
things. But Shaikh Rukn al-Din obviously de- 
viated from these traditions Another significanl 
deviaiion on the pari ot the samt is the nomina- 
iiüii of his successor from aniutigst his sons. 

These devialions on his part and even more 
soon the part of his lamily members, especialiy 
in matiers material ratker tkan Spiritual, led to 
the decay of their spiritual influence in the 
Bahmani society. 

The saint died in 781/1380 at Gulbarga, 
and his mortal remains were buried dose to his 
residence. After his death. Muhammad Shah II 
attended the third day fatiha ceremony and dis- 
tributed huge amounts among the poor and tke 
needy for tke spiritual comfort of tke saint. 

After the saint*s demtse, kis Institution at 
Kodchi was looked afler by his eldest son, 
Shaikh *Ala*al-Din. 

The saint 's younger son Shaikh*Quib al- 
Din had miyraied to Gulbarga along with his 
father but since he had died during the life of 
his father, Shuikh Qutb al-Din's son. Shaikh 
Abu*l Padl. that is, the Shaikh *s grandson, was 
appointcd as the saint's successor at Gulbarga. 
M IS descendants are still in Charge of the saint 's 
shrine. 

During the closing years of the ßahmani 
kingdom, the capital was shifted from gulbarga 
to Bidar in 827/1424. Ahmad Shah Wali 
Bahmani and his successors kad laid tke foun- 
dation of a new aristocracy based on Persian 
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immigrants, inost ut vvhom. wcre Shi a. We also 
notice that a Xwtgt nfa^er of saints had emi- 
grated to Bidar from lurman, Gilan and Multan 
and wäre held in high esteem by the nilers and 
the new aristocracy. 

All this meant a decrease in the importance 

and influence ofilje reliuious men of Gulbarga. 
When Shaikh Makhduin Khondinir Junaidi was 
the in-charge Sajjadanashin of Shaikh Rukn al- 
Din's shrine at Gulbarga. Shihab ai-Din 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani (886-924/I482-1518) 
came lo Gulbarga in 901/1498 to celebraie the 
marriagc of his son. Princc Ahmad, with the 
daughter of Yousuf Adil Khan, ihe governor of 
Bijapur. 

Hisiorians are of the opinion that whilc in 
Gulbarga, Shihab al-Din Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani paid a vtsit to the shrine of the saint. 

In accordance w ith the past traditions of the 
Saint. Sajjadanashin Sliaikh Makhdum wanted 
to tic a turban. a waist bclt and place a robe 
upon tlie monarch. However, the reiuctant 
Mahmud Shah withdrew bis hand from the robe 
and left. leaving the ceremony incomplete. 

Shaikh Makhdum, noticing the attitude of 
the lüng, placed the robe instead upon the Shoul- 
ders of Yousuf Adil Khan, who was present by 
Ihe side of the king. That was a sufi way of be- 
stowing him with kingship. It was Yousuf Adil 
Khan who later built the aaint*s mauaoleum and 
its a<yacent monuments. 

In later times. the members of the Junaidi 
family also developed matrimonial relationships 

with the Multani family of Bidar, the saintly 
family of the Qadiriyah ordcr who were held in 
high esteem by the later Bahmani rulers. The 
Junaidi family continued to enjoy the respecl 
of the people at Gulbarga and other places, even 
thougi^their importance decreased over the 
years. 
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Muhammad, Shah 

(1784A.D. — 1862A.D.) 

Shah Muhammad is a prominent poei of 
heroic literature in this age. He is the laiidinaric 
between the hlstoiy ind literature. Many histo- 
rlms have recognited the authenticity of bis 

ballad and some of the historians have quoted 

Shah Muliammad for the historical facts also. 
Shah Mohamad was born in village Veeratn 
Vadala dtbtrict Amritsar in year 1784 A.D. 

He belongs to Qureshi dynasty of the Mus- 
lims. Sliali Muhammad has composed his bal> 
lads in the later Ranjit Singli period aod his his- 
toHcal ballad captivated tlie jnind of millions. 

All the Vars written in this period bow before 
the composition of Shah Muhammad for its su- 
premacy. This composition of Shah Muhammad 
is known by different names: 

1 . Var Shah Muhammad. 

2. Kissa Shah Muhammad. 

3. Jangnama Singhan Te Frangiail. 

4. Shah Muhammad De Balm. 

Shah Muhammad has been immortal by his 



hilarious forcefui heroic ballad. Incidents nar- 
rated in the composition are very much ncar to 
tiie reaiity. Dr. Ganda Singh rigluly staicv> iliat 
Shah Muhammad can be considered the national 
poet of India . 

Shah Muhammad surpasses all the cre- 
ations of his contemporary poets. Shah 

Muhammad witnessed theglory and glamourof 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh's regime. Pool has seen 
with his own eycs the dominani pcrsoru'iliiy of 
Maharaja and his stcrn niilitar> eciuipmoni. 

Later on, poet also heard about the in- 
trigues of Dogra Chiefs with consultation of 
Maharani Jindan. Maharani Jindan and his 

counsellors were responsible for the downfall 

of this mighty empire. Poet could not tolerate 
the unjustified intrigues and bctrayal on the part 
of Dogra whom Maharaja carnestly bclieved 

Poet thinks that withoui Maharaja, Punjabi 
forces have been orphaned. As a poet Shah 
Muhaniro'ad has presemed his impartial version 
about the fate of battle between two forces. 

Where lic lias praisedthe bravery of Sikh forces, 
there he has also appreciated the military plan- 
ning of the Liiglish power. 

Whcn we sec tliat the Muslim poet mourns 
the defeat of Sikh forces it reveals the cultural 
coordination between two communities of that 
age. He wrote: **lf Ood favoured, the Sikhs will 
win ultimately* there is a big coordination and 
co-exisience between lu o communities and with 
the English no body is concerned." 

Mian Maula Baksh ' Kushta' in his book 
•Panjabi Slia\arian Da Tajkra'. Shah 
Muhammad nurratcs about the episode of Sikhs 
defeat. His exprcssion is füll of feelings and 
seniiments. Similes and metaphors used by poet 
are quite suitable according to the Situation. 
Language is simple, sweet and impressive. 

Giving References to the battlefield Shah 
Muhammad writcs. "Ii was the year uf 1902 
Bikrimi. when the figiii between Sikhs and the 
Britishers started, it seemed as if the earth was 
thirsty of human blood. Sky was overcast with 
the dust and smoke. Brave warriors were not 
retreating thcmselves from the battlefield." 
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Shah Muhammad says that Rani Jindan 
was rcsponsible tor the dire consequences which 
led U) the bluodshcd aiid sluughier oftlie inil- 
lion in Punjab. So. the poet concludes that the 
deception and faithlessness is the root in the 
nature of woman. So, he condemns woman com- 
munity Poet says that woman has been the rea- 
soii beliind the downfall ot'evei) aciion in the 
history Kuvana waa Icd down due to the leuson 
of woman. The fight between Kaurav and 
Pandav which claimed many lives was due to 
insanity of woman. So, Maharani Jindan was 
responsible for the defeat of the Sikh regime. 

Sham Singh Attariwala is the composition 
of'Shah Muhammad who will rcmembrance of 
iiispiration Idi the cumiiii: iieuciations. He is a 
Symbol ul conlidcnce. courage, bravery and 
selflessness. Ka-Fatik contemporary poet of 
Shah Muhammad also praises Sham Singh 
Attariwala. So, Shah Mohamad considers Sham 
Singh was the unique warrior who fouiihi with 
great vigour to the honour ot Sikh forces. 

Shah Muhammad remains the central pivot 
in the hcroic poetiA ut ihis age. Kadar Yar and 
the other heroic poets-Diai Singh and Sahia 
Singh they need only the Reference in the his- 
tory of Panjabi Var literature. 
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Muhammad, Shaikh 

(1500 A.D. — 1563 A.B.) 

Muhammad (806-970A.H./IS00-1563 

A.D.) populariy \ano^wiQhaus-ul Auliya, was 
a great scholar and a very prominent Shat tari 
Saint. Tlie Shattari silsilah reached the high tide 
of its popularity under his leadership. It is said 
that Shalkh Muhammad nursed the Shattari habe 
and brought it to manhood. The prestige and the 
scope of the Shattari silsilah was further en* 
hanced by his books on mystic thoiii;hi and prac- 
tices. e.g. the Jawaiiir-i Kiiamsa. the Kalid-i 
Maklizan, the Kunz-ui Tuwhid. the ßuhr-ui 
Ht^at, etc. 

His piety and scholarship brought to him 
a large number of disciples from various parts 

of Hindustan l.ikc Iiis brother he was on good 
terms wiih ihe Muehal riilers. Babiir and 
I liiin:i> im. Aller ihe del'eal ufHumayun by Sher 
Shah. he went to Gujarat and remained there for 
some time. When the Mughals re-establitbtd 
their authority he retumed to Gwalior. 

Some of his important disciples who 
worked at various places are: Shalkh Mubarak 
(Bangar Mau), Shalkh Nuruddin (Aura). Shaikh 
Akmaliiddin ( Biiihanpui). Shaikli Sadruddin 
(Baruda). Muhammad Ashiq (Sambhai), 
Maulana Abdul Fatah Nagori (Ajmer), Shaikh 
Muhammad Jamali (Sarhind), Shaikh Jalal 
Wasil (Kalpi). Shaikh Jeo (Bidauli) Shaikh 
Shamsuddin Shirazi (Bijapur). Shaikh Ahmad 
Mulawakkil (Ujjain) Shaikh Ali Sher Bengali 
(Ahmadabad), and Shaikh Manjhan of 
Lakhnauli (Sarangpur). 

Of these disciples, Shaikh Ali Sher 
Bengali and Shah Manjhan of Lakhnauti de> 
serve mention here because of their associa- 
tion with Bengal. 

Fvrther Reading 
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Mukibbu'llah Mubariz Ilahabadi, 

Shaikh (d. 1648A.D.) 

Shaikh Muhibbu'llah Mubariz llahabaüi 
was born in 996/I587-8S at Sadrpur, near 
Allababad. After taking a formal course In reli- 
gious education, he becamc ohsessed with mys- 
ticism and visited a mimber contemporary 
SUfis t"or Instruction. I rom Delhi lie wem tu iho 
kbanqah üt Shaikh Abu Said, ihe scenc ofhis 
formal suflc training. He then visited Rudauli 
where he became a friend of Shaikh * Abdu*r- 
Rahman Chishti. Aliahabad was his ne\t call 
and'was to bcfome his honic f'or some twenty 
years which wcrc spcnt teaching sul isni. 

The death of Shaikh Miihibbuilah oc- 
cuircd on 9ih Rajab. IÜ58/3Üth Jul>. 1648. At- 
cording lu Shaikh 'Abdu'r-Rahman, his leach- 
ings convinced many leamed 'ulama* who were 
initially hostile on the doctrine of the Wahäat 
al-Wujudoi its validity. This view, however. is 
ovei -simplified. Although. Shaikh 
Muhibbu'iiah cuuid numbcr ainung his admir- 



ers a prince (Dara-Shuicoh). throughout his stay 
in Aüahabad he encouniered consideiable ob- 
siacies Ihruugh the enmity ut the orthodox 
*ulama* and the Opposition of philosophers 
(such as Mulla Mahmud Jaunpuri) to the Wahdat 
al-WuJud. The threat posed by the *ulama* and 
Iheir supporters was a more formidabie one, and 
a iarue numhcr signed a fatwa saying the Shaikh 
was both a inatcrialist and an atheist who should 
be executed for his sins. 

As already mciitioned Shaikh Abdur- 
Rashid of Jaunpur rushed to Allahabad to ve- 
hemently support Shaikh Muhlbbu*liah*s in- 

terpretaiion of the Wähdat al-Wujud. He ar- 
gued that likc mher Muslim philosophers, 
Shaikh Muhihbw' llah did nol in fact believe 
that all being enianated tVoni Unity accord- 
ing to its nature, but he considered the Being 
to be distinct from the quiddity of things and 
Absolute Reality. 

Düring the reign of Shahjahan Opposition 

on a philosophical basis to the entire sufi 
movenicni and to ideas associated with the 
Withdai Occembcr 1640, Shaikh Muhibbullah 
had produced a book entitled Manazir-i 
akhassuM-khawass, whIch outiined the main 
teaching^ of Ibn Arabi. In 1053/1643 healso 
compieted a ireatise calied Haft-ihkam on 
seven ordinances relaiing lo the Divine reali- 
ties of TajuHi (self-manifesialiun) and the 
Wujud. The ^/badaitt't'khawassampltttö in 
1053/1643 was a discussion of various aspects 
of the Wiihdai from a populär viewpoint of 
which he later niade an Arabic translation. The 
three pillars for a believcr in Wahdat were out- 
iined in the Sch-Riikni. 

Anionii oiher uorks written by him are 
Ghayuiti l-^hayai. Magluilii at- unima, Sirru 7- 
khawaas. Tunfu'i-khawass. 'Ibadat-i akhassu'l- 
khawass and Risala-i Wujud-i Mutjaq. His 
Makatib contains a fine defence of Wahdat theo- 
ries. But it was Shaikh Muhibbu'Ilah's Taswiyya 
(making l£qual). written in Arabic, which re- 
ceived the most attention, excelling all his other 
works in populariiy. In it he discussed the V/ttJud- 
/AAil/m/ (Absolute Being) ideas of Ibn 'Arabi so 
successfully that they appeared to be original. 
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To a great extent the bock was concealed 

from the common gaze. Alihough reportedly 
Aurangzib took grave exception to the work, 
this was probably due to the Shaikh's intimate 
relations with Dara-Shukoh, since Aurangzib, 
a Scholar of some Standing, could not possibly 
havc secti the work as anythiiiii but a rcsiale- 
mcnt ot tlic Kusus al-Hikam. I-'or example. the 
7i/v>r;n (/ statcd: 

Jabra"il (Ckibricl ot" Miiliainniad was witliin 
the person ul Muhanuuad. Likewise Jabra'il 
existed within the person of each Prophet 
whose Spiritual power he represented. When 
that power overwhelmed the prophet. WarÄ/ 
descended on hini. Therefore Jabra'il was 
able 10 liold conversations wiih each Prophet 
in ihai Prophet 's own language. 

By this time. Shaikh Muhibbu'liah was 
dead. However. the Emperor was informed that 
two of his disciples were close at hand in the 

capital. One of them. Mir Saiyid Muhammad 
Qanauji (an imperial servant) when asked to 
explain the controv ersial passages in the 
Tuswtyya. replied ihai he had never been con- 
nected wich Shaikh MuhibbuMlah. The other, an 
ascetic called Shaikh Muhammadi. was told that 
if he were a disciple of Shaikh MuhibbuMlah 
he had two choiccs: he could eiiher reconclle 
the inflamnialory slaiements in the Taswiyya 
wilh the Shuri 'ü or he could burn ii lo ashes. 
This was the Shaikh*s reply: 

1 do not deny being his disciple. nor does it 
behove me to show repentance for I have not 
yet reached that elevated mystic stage which 

the Shaikh had acquired and from which he 
talked. The day I reach that stage. I will wrile 
a commentary as desired. iiowever, if His 
Majesty has finaliy decided to reduce the 
tract to ashes, much more fire is available 
in the royal kitchen than can be had in the 
house of the ascetics who have rcsigned 
themselves to God. Orders niay bc issued to 
.burn the work along with any copies that can 
be acquired. 

This seems to have satisfied the Emperor 
and the study of the work was no longer hin- 
dered. 



A number of commentaries on thc 
Tasw'iyyii f'ollowed. incliidiiiL> one by the son of 
Khvsaja Baqi Bi'llah, Kinvaja Khwurd, wriiten 
during the reign of Aurangzib. A somewhat 
more detaiied commentary was produced by the 
eminent Chishti saint. Shah Kalinullah 
Jahanabadi who added an attack on the 
Mujaddid for his criticisni of Walulai al-WujvJ 
as being oniy an initial or a ba:>ic stage in the 
evolution of mystic progression. 

Unlike Shaikh Muhibbu llah Shaikh 
Muhammad Sadiq, the son of Shaikh FathuMlah 
Oangohi, was a scholar who achieved lome 
fame on account of his perfection as a sttfi pir. 

As a \oung man. Muhammad Sadit) was very 
handsonie and tond of cock-fightiiig. Dressed 
lavishK, une id day he went to pay his respects 
to his uncle. Shaikh Abu Sa*id. Disregardiiig 
his appearance. Shaikh Abu Sa*id believed that 
he could 'see the lighi of sainihood shining 
through the lad's forehead. 

After the boy s decision to become one of 
his uncle's disciples his parents were so disap- 
pointed that tlie> aiicmpied lo hinder him from 
adopting this plan and they tried to exert pies* 
sure on Shaikh Abu SaMd to persuade the boy 
to change his mind. Both refused to comply, 
Sadiq arguing that he was not prepared to see 
the Vision of God in any form other than that of 
his proposed pir. 

Shaikh Muhammad Sadiq was to become 
a gruat adinirer of thc Afghans. because of thelr 
courage in battle and their enthusiasm in tht 
practice of their religion. Many of them becaano 
his disciples. 

Amongst his writings he produced a sufl 
treatise in which he imderlined the belief that 
zikr svas usefui to fikr (mediialion). the latter 
being an aid to imzur (the sense of the presence 
of Allah), huzur aiding atmimd ( the contem* 
platlve Vision of God) and ahuhud leading tq 
wusul (union with God). The perfection of a 
mystic depended on the level of his achievo- 
ment of wusul. 

Furlher Keading 

Ainir Khwurd ^'ourii '/•.'iii/o'«. Delhi. 1883. 
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Muhsin Auliya, Shah 
(d. 1397 A.D.) 

Accordinti lo ihc populär belief Pir Badar, 
Qattal Fir and Shah Muhsin Auliya camc from 
Panipat to Cnur and from tfiere Muhtin AuMya 
wont to Dacca by crossing the rlver by a block 
of sione and reached the village named Diiiari. 
where lie settied permancntly. He had no son 
but a daughter, named Nurani Bibi or Nasrin 
Bibi nnd a nephew, Sliah Sikandar. Before he 
kft home for Bengal he married his daughter 
to Shah Sikandar. 

After a long wait they came to Bengal to 
take the saint back to Panipat As, lie was un- 
willing to return, they settied at Dhiari \-. iih the 
Saint. When Mushina Auliya dicd Nurani Bibi 
and Sikandar settied there and to them a son was 
bom, named Shah Qutbud-Din. The inhabitanls 
of the village are the descendants of these two. 

The tomb of Mushina Auliya on the bank 



of river Sankha was in danger of being eroded. 
Zabadash Khan a local Zaniindar saw the saint 
thrice in a vi«>ion saying to shift the grave to 
some safer place. But he did nothing. The local 
people removed the grave to a village named 
Battali. The shrine has brick walls but thatched 
roof. There were two Hindu families who re- 
paired the thatched roof aiMiualiy in the begin- 
ning üf the Cluinra 

The block uf stone uiiicli was used by the 
saini as the means uf his transport to rcach 
Chittagong is now fixed up beside the saints 
tomb at Battali whieh is much venerated by the 

Hindus and Muslims alike. There is a Toghra 
which contains the word 'Abid Mai/ub' ihe date 
of his death is derived from this Chronograph 
to be 8ü(J A H. corresponding to 1397 A.D. 
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Mujaddid Barkati« Hazrat Barkat 

Ali (d. 1926A.D.) 

Mujaddid Barkati belongs to the Order of 
Mujaddidiya Naqshbandiya In Bengal. This or- 
der was founded by Hazrat Barkat Ali Shah 
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Azhari Uthmani. He was a native of Punjab in 
the districi of Hiishiarpur. He was ch\c\' Khalifa 
of Hazrai Khwaja Uthman Damani who ap- 
pointed him for spiritual propagatiun in Ben- 
gal. Aecording to his advice of his spiritual 
gulde, lie settied in Calcutta and he started his 
mission from his khunqah. 

He propagated the leachings of Islam and 

SuH movement in Bengal, ßanglaJesh. Biliar. 
Assam and Malegaon in Bombay. Till his deaih 
(d. 1926 A.D.), he siayed in his khum/u/i siiu- 
ated at College street, Calcutta. His famous 
khatlfas were Hazrat Syed Shah Muhammad 
Abdud'dayyan of Calcutta. Maulana Syed 
Amimul Ahsan of Bangladesh. Maulana Abdus 
Salam of Bangladesh and Maulana Syed Salman 
Barkali Mujaddidi uf Calcutta. 

Further Keading 

Aulaü Hasan. Soles an ihe Anlitfuilies oj üacca. 
IW4. p. 54. 

I>ani. Muslim Inscriptlons of Bengal. 1937. 

p. 15. 

J.N. .Sarkur. Ilisiory oJ tiengat. Vui. II. 
Mymtnsinfih Oistriet GtKtttetr. 1917. p. 152. 
linamul liaquc. llislon oJ Sufism in Bengal. p. 210 
Shnmsiiil-Oin Ahmed. Ins Eripiion of Btngai. vol. 

IV. pp. 271-276. 
M.M. Rahman. Alna-e-WaM. Palna. 1976. 
Hazral Bar« pirer Jivuni, 1 929. 
Haniß Tiqli Tuihc va Sfitslu lUwiiJar. Calcutta. 1923. 
Huzral Abu iiakar Stdäiqer jivam. Narainpur, 1 929. 

Mujaddidi Naqshbandi, 

Muhsin Ali (d. 1954/55A.D.) 

He haiied from Zanjarbali 10 miles away 
from Silchar. disinct Cachar (Assam). Having 
completed his primary educaliun ai Haiiakandi, 
he went to Rampur madrasah Alia, for higher 
education. wherefirom he retumed as a renowned 
Maulana and was reckoned among the top 
uiemas of Silchar. 

He was the disciple and khalifu of Maulana 
Shah Wali-un-Nabi Mujaddidi Naqshbandi. But 
he look much caution before he admitted any 
disciple to his order. He was a pious man of 
pleasant manner: populär among both Hindus 
and Muslims, and took active pari in Khaiifat 



Movement started in India in support of the 
Turkish Sultan nfter world war I (I9I4-I9I7 
A.D.) and the movement { 1922-47 A.D.) of In- 
dien Independence under the ieadership of 
Maulana Muhammad Ali. Shoiikat Ali aod Ma- 
hatma Gandhi and Maulana Abul Kalam Aad. 
Maulana Mushin Alidied in 1954-55 at thoaga 
of 80 and is buried at Zanjarbali. Silchar. 

Further Reading 

riw (iiilzar-i Ihnir Vol. I. f 75b . 

J.N. üarkur. llistuiy oJ Üengai. Vol. II. p. 79. 

A.H. Dani. The MusUm tiucHplions of Bengal, ap> 

pcnUix 10X157* Vol. II. 1957. p. 7 
ibn Huituia. Hchla. (l-.ng tr. ) .Mahili Husain. OrjM- 

lal liistiiuu. liurod. 1933. p. 239. 
Ubaiditl lltt«|. Ta:kirah'Aullya-i Baitgala. Vbl. I. pp. 

IUI.|I)2 

Uiochiiiann. Conirihulion t» dfi".;/ iiphv aiUl HiMtOfy 
ufUciinul. (rcprint) A!>B 1968. p. 73. 

Mujarrad, Shaikh Jalalud Dia 
(13th Century A.D) 

Shaikh Jalalud Diu Mujarrad. a khali/ah 
of Sultan Sais id Ahmad Ycsvi. camc to Bengal 
trum ^unia m lurkey towards the dose ot the 
I3th Century A.D, Some scholars on the aiühor* 
ity of Snhaii'i Yamea, Witten in lgS9« UMt 
he was a native of Yemcn and belonged to the 
Suhrawardi xilsUah. 

Shaikh is a historical figure since he is 
-> mentionod by Ibn Battuta. Some ofihe details 
found about him in latter records strain one's 
credulity. After completing his spiritual train- 
ing he sought the permission of his prectplor 
to carry the mystic mission to new regions. TblM 
with sevcn hundred fellow disciples he set OUt 
for India fighting several successful battleson 
his way. 

FinalK. when he reachcd Bengal. he had 
only 313 tollowers with him. it appears that at 
this time the Sultan of Bengal had sent an ax* 
peditson under Sikander Khan to conquar 
Sylhel. The Shaikh also joincd this anny and 
Sylhet was conquered in 1 303 A.D. 

After the conquest of Sylhet the Shaikh 
settied there and established a khanqah. He is 
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Said to have converted many inhabiiants of ihe 
ptiicc to Ishiin. 1 lic Sliaikli Icd a \ ci y smiplc* 
aiid piuub iiic. Cciiain innaclc^ aiii ibuicd to liim 

by Ibn Batiuta and a number of traditions cur- 
rent among the people about him reflect che 
extern of bis impact on the people of the re- 
gion. The Shaikh lived and dicd at Sylhel where 
his gravc is still visitcd by «i large nunibcr of 
pcople ot'differcnt failhs. 

Further Kt-uding 

Aulud Ilubua. .Vu/i'.v un ihc Aniiquities of üacca, 
1904, p. 54. 

Dani. Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal. J/I5i7, 1937. 

p. 15. 

J.N. Sarkar. JJistury oj iicngul. Vol. II. 
kiym«M»tngh DiMirtcl Castlletr, 1917, p. 1S2. 
BiMunul Haquc. lUuoiy ofSuflsm in ßengal, p. 210. 
Shamsud-Din Ahnicd. /nx Eripiion oj Bwgal, vol. 

IV. pp. 271-276. 
The Gulzar-i Abrar, Vol. 1. f. 75b.. 
J.N Sarkar. Hislory oflh'iigal. Vol. II. p. 79. 
A.n. Ouni. Tilg Muslim ImLiipiions of Bengal. ap- 

peiidix ioJASK Vol. II. 1957. p. 7. 
Ibn Banuta. RtMu. lEng. ir.) Mahül Husain. Oritn- 

Uli Insiiiitw. liarod. 1953. p. 239. 
übuidul lluq. Tazkirali-Auliya-i ßati$ala. Vol. 1. pp. 

10I-IÜ2. 

Blocbanan. CouiribtMom to Gtfoghipky ood Uisiory 
ofßtngai, (repriai) ASB I9M. p. 73. 

Mukbil baa beeo already discussed as ro- 

manlic pect. This bailad narrates the story of 
tragic end nf Hajrat Hassan. His wife Zcnab by 
misiake puisuiis her husbaitd but when she 
comes lu ktiow the rcaliiy she weep> and vvatls 
fbr bar dcad)iuabaii4 9ha rcp^iNs fi>r Ibe «virale 
of her lifo in the Separation ol her bueband^ 

Fuftbar Randlng 

Amir Khwurd Siyani I-Aiiliya, Delhi. 1885. 
Ali Asghar Chishli. Juwohir-i l-'aritli. I.ahurc 18114. 
GuUhait'i Ibrahmi. Lucknoi». nd. niaqalu. XII. 
K.A. Nizavi, Som» atpaeu oj religiou und polliic» 
in Indio duHng tht ihInttMh ctmury, Aligorb. 

1964 

li.C. Sachau. Aibcruni's India. I. 1964. 
YuturHotnin. üUmpaenof m*tlleval Indlan euhunt. 

I)uniba> 

W. Haig. XlmiuUmhu hluwariUi. III. CalcuiUi. 1925. 



taiii.ili. Sntini l-.lnliii. IJclhi. 1X93. 

Cihausi .Sliallari. (iitl:ar-i Abnir. 

Abdu'r RahiiMui Chishti. Mir 'alu 't-Asrar, 

Ghulum Mu inu'd Din. hla'ariju'l-Waltyai, Paajab 

l crsilv immiiM-Tipi 
Abu I i a/.l. Akhui- \uiiiu, II. Lalculla. 1879. p. 154. 
S.A.A. Rixvi and V.J.A. Fl>nn. Falkpur-Sikrl. 

Uomba> 1975 
Abdu'i-UaJir liaJa'uiti. Muiuoklnihu 'l-Tunankh III. 
S.A..A. Ki/vi. lielitiiotis lind hiiilteciuul llixlury of 

Akhar 's Helga. Uclhi. I97S. 
Dr. M.S. üiwaiia. .1 llision o/ l'aiijabi iJlenilure. 
Dr. U.S. Niijai'. Paiijab undcr ihc hiicr Mughals. p. 112. 



Mttkbil SiMli JakB» 
(tSth Century) 

Mukbil Shah Jahan was the first ruinaiuic 
poet of tbis age. He was prominent blind poat 
of the Panjabi literature. Mukbil can be com- 

pared with Milton of England. Homer of Greek 

and Surdas ot India. Tliey werc all blind poets. 
who have iniluenced the generaiions of their 
respective cultures. 

Für the ages it has been the bellet that 
Mukbil is the tlrst romantic wriier of the Heer- 
Literature. Thougb Damodar. Ahmed and 

Cbirag were his predeccssorsyet Mukbil domi- 

nated the scene fbr a long tiine So niuch so the 
Varis Shah. the King ol' Panjabi romantic po- 
etry gei:> lot ot iiispiration trom Mukbil s com- 
position. 

Varis was the disciple ot Icuguc which was 
siaried by Mukbil. We find mach similarity in 

many of the coupleis composedby Mukbil and 
Varis. System. Kh>nK' scheme. setting of the 
copulaies and command over the language is re- 
ally marvellous in the poeiry of Mukbil. He 
completes coroposition of Heer4tanjlia exactiy 
in 433 Couplets. Every couplet consists four 
lines and cvery line comprises 32 words. Where 
this is not pussiblc in the coniposition of Varis 
Shah. 

His System is uncontrollablc and un- 
planned. Brevity and clarity are the vivid qual- 
ity found in the verse of Mukbil. Story in the 

MukbiPs Heer cnds in coinedy. Heer and Ranjha 
they leuve for Makka aftcr marriage and Mukbil 
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completes his composition by the following 

lines : 

Frum therc, ihcy sei oiii for Makka, 
For the resi, l knuw nol. 

Simiies and Mctaphors used by Mukbil are 
original and suggestive. Poet exclaims : 
Luver 's hcud coniprises, 
The pearls of tears, 
Crief is the thread. 
which milea tham all. 

Mukbil being a blind poct, crcaies wun- 
der in the composition of his lyricism. His pro- 
ductive imaginatiofi, lesthetic expression and 
original approacli translates his aesthetic fact 
into pliysical plienemenon. 

Mukbil weaves environmental background 

of his contemporary society and its traditions. 
At the (inie of Hccr's marringc Mukbil gives the 
picture of conventional society. 

Mukbil gives his own views aboul wonian 
in his verse. "Woman is like a snakc. who bites 
in the garb of confidence. Snake can not root 
out her poisonous nature. limilarly sincerity can 
not change the nerve of insincerity in woman. 
This is the blood in ihe veins of ever> woman. 
Ranjha. a cluiracicr produced by Mukbil says. 
" l'here is no use of friendship with woman. no 
one can convince her. Woman directs the right 
man on the wrong path of life. Her instinct Is 
like that of a snake who deceives in the grip of 
confidence. 

Soroe of the lines used by Mukbil in his 
composition have becoine proverbs. Prof 
Parniinder Singh and Prof. Kirpal Singh Kasel 
they write in their book Panjabi Sahit-di-Utpati 
Te-VIkas* on page 329. 

Mukbil ends his composition in tragedy 
and his descendants followed this tradition« but 

it is not a fact. Mukbil completed his Kissa in 
comedy. Heer and Ranjha in the end tiiey were 
mnrried and they set out for the pilgrimage of 

M Ii k k Li . 

Further Kcading 

Amir KhuurJ Snuru l-Auliyu, Delhi. I88S. 
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üuhUan-i Ihruiimi. Lucknuw. nd. nunfuUi. XII. 

K.A. Nixami. Some tupecls oj reiiniun and politics 

in Mia tluring the thirteentk eemtuy, Aligarb. 

1964 

L.L. Sachuu. Alberuni 's tndia. 1. IV64. 
VusafHusain. ClimpMes ofmedieval Miau euliun, 

Bombay. 

W. Iluig. XiuHiaähttbut-Tawankh. III. Calcutta. 
IV25. 

Jamali.Sk>wrir7..lr(/7ir. Delhi. 1893. 

Ghausi Shailuri. Cmlzur-i Abrur. 

Abdu'r Rahman C lnshii. Mir'aiu 1- \srar. 

CJhuluni Mu inu d üui. SUi urtju i-iiuiiyai. Panjab 

Universily manuscripl. 
Abu I \ Akhar Kama. II. Calcutta. 1879. p. 154. 
S.A..\. Ri/vi and V.J.A. Flynn. Fathpur-Sikri. 

Uumbay 1975. 
Abdu'l-Qa'dirUttda'uni. .UtiHtakhabu't-l'awartkh, III. 
S.A.A. Ki/vi. Keli):ioii;i und Inwllectuot Httloty af 

Akhiir s Hcifin. Delhi. 1975. 
Dr. M.S. üiwana. .1 llislory uj l'anjubi Lileiulure. 
Dr. D.S. Nijjar. Punjab undcr the laier Mughals. 

Multaiii, Shaikh Ibrahim 

(d. 1463 A.D.) 

Shah Ibrahim was bom at Multan and must 
have been senior in age vvhcn his faiher died ai 
Bider. lieing along in a new atmosphere at 
Bider, he was planning to return to his home- 
town Multan. However, he declded to meet the 
Sultan betöre his departure. hoping for some fl- 
iinncial assisiance which may have. perhaps, 
made him give up the idea of reiurning. 

His effotis to meet the Sultan tlirough a 
nobel nanicd Kasliid llarir did nul bear fruits. 
Shaykh Ibruliim ihen wrote a book which he was 
Said to have dedicated to the Sultan in which 
he catalogued fourteen sciences and gave their 
exact definitions. Scholars differ regarding the 
exact title of this work. An Urdu translation of 
a book wrmen by his greai grandson. 'Abd aU 
Qadir entitied Ma 'dan al-Jawahir gives the title 
of the book as Alal. The same title has also been 
mentioned in KUshkat un-Nubuwwah, 

Abd al-Jabbar Malkapuri. who had a copy 

of this book which he lost in the Moosi tloods, 
names it as Aia urij al-Ulum. Shaykh Ibrahim 
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Vtiiliani prescnted Ma'arif al-Uluni to the Sul- 
lan at ilic giand mosque of Bidcr on a Frida>. 
Ala ad-Din Ahmad il. whu u&ed tu attcnd tlic 
Friday prayers in congregalion regulurly, wa$ 
de«ply impressed by the knowledge of Shaykh 
Ibrahim. It is lurilKt siuied in Ma'dan at' 
Jawahir Ihat Shaykli Ibiuliiin draltcd a Khutban. 
or a scrmun. in Arabic languagc at the request 
ut ihc Sultan. 

On tinding the text of the sermon to his 
intellectual tast«, Sultan was extremery pieased. 
The Sultan then presented him with fourteen viU 
lages as In'am and also extended an open invi- 

tation to him to visit the court whenever he de- 
sired. This led to his permanent settlement at 
Bider and dose contacis with the Bahmani rui- 
ers. Till the death of Ala ad-Din Ahmad II, their 
relations remained cordial. 

However, Ibrahim Multani ceased to visit 
. the court during the times of Humayun Shah 

Bahmani due to his notorious character. When 
Nizam Ahmad III nssumcd kingship (866-868' 
1461-1463) in Iiis childhood. the govcrnnicni 
was run by a Council Ol' members comprising 
his mother Queen Mukhduma e-Jahan Nargis 
Bcgam, a lady of great sagacity Khwaja e-Jahan 
Türk and Malik at-Tujjar Mahmud Gawan. She 
appointcd Shaykh Ibrahim Multani as the 
teacher of Sultan Nizam Shah and Prince 
Muhammad. When Muhammad Shah III (868- 
S87/1463-I4S2) assumed kingship, he ap- 
polnted Shaykh Ibrahim Multani to the top most 
judicial Office ofQadi al Qudal. 

Shaikh Ibrahim Multani accepted this re- 

sponsibility only alter getting the consent of the 
Sultan to the elTeci that he would also be treaied 
equally as a commoner if and when the Islamic 
law were to be applied to him. Ibrahim Multani 
having played a tignificant role in the capacity of 
a Jurist, died in 868/1463 ai Biderduringthe reign 
of Muhammad III. He luid iwo sons. Shaykh 
Ahmad and Shaykh Muhammad Shams ad-Din. 
The latter attained a place of cmincnce as a Sufi 
of the Qadiri Order at Bider. Before we proceed 
to discuss the mystical attainments of Muhammad 
Shams ad-Din, it has to bc kept in mind that his 
father might have had littte (o do with mysticism. 



DESCENDANTS OF SHAYKH IBRAHIM 
MULTANI 

.Sha)-kh Ibmliim Aiuuin 

SiM)'kli|WHacM»n SlM»1(h MMItfi Muluu 

Aimri DMilaMbwIi 

Shaykh Ibnhim Muluni 
(d «61/1463 Bider) 

StaQlüi AhmiMl Sliaykh Muiuuiuiuiü Sluinu 

ad-Dm 

Mullaiii Qadiri 

Shaykh I athullah (Bldtf462<fflS/l457-IS2t) 
Sha>1di Ahmad 

Sha>th Ibrahim S Isina'll S Ishuq S Badr S.Fakhr 
Makhdunui Qadiri Qadin ud-Din ad-Din 

QaM 4d.9S5/ l4.Wt/ Qadiri OH«ri 

(d.97(VI51l2) Bider l.^7K m2) (d88l/ 

Viiüwt). Uidcr. 1573) ÜKkr. 

Sha>l!h Rairullah 

atmykh Ali 

[Note: Unbroken lines indicate family lineage, 
broken lines spiritual llneage.] 

Muhammad Shams ad-Din (862-935/ I4S7- 
1S28) was too young when hc lost his father. 
There are indications that tiic Masha'ikhs and 
the 'Ulama' of Bider did not bother either to 
provide him with any moral Instruction or edu- 
cation. One day Shaykh al-MashaMkh Hasan 
Qadiri of Bengal a disciple and khalifah of 
Shaykh Baha ad-Din Ansari Daulatabadi, came 
to Bider with a large number of disciples. 

On reaching Bider. he sent for Muhammad 
Shums ad-Diii. When ihe latter mel Shaykh 
Hasan, the Shaykh narrated that he had come to 
Bider on the Instructions of Shaykh *Abd äl- 
Qadir Jilani who had ordered him in a dream to 
initial« Muhammad Shams ad-Din into the 
Qadiri order. I hus. he was initiatcd into the 
Qadiri urder and was taught and trained in this 
A/ti.v/t/Ä. 

Ii is turiher reported thut after the depar- 
ture of Shaykh Hasan, Muhammad Shams ad-Din 
was trained in the Qadiri Maslak and attained 

mystic stages bv ihc Npiriiual guidance of Shaykh 
Abd al-QadIr Jilaai. Later. he also received the 
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garb of khilafah from Shaykh Baha ad-Din 
Ansari Qadiri of Dawlatabad. This uastlie higli- 
est honuur conlcrred upon Uim which also gave 
him permissiofi to extend bis luind for inititc- 
ing roen into the Qadiri circle. 

Muhammad Sliams ad*Din Multani was a 
gratt lover ot Sorna (aMMical aydieiice>. He med 
to celebrate the 'Urs of Shaykh Abd al-Qadir 

Jilani for three days with entluisiasm and dig- 
nity which attracted large gatherings, Sama tuo 
was arranged on ihis occasion. The Qawwais 
used to sing Persian and Hindavi Couplets an 
indication of the Dalcani dialect becoming popu- 
lär at Bider. Muhammad Shams ad-Din Multani 
often used to be in trance in the Mahßi-e-Sama. 

Along with this mystic love. he practised 
Shari'ah strictiy in his daily life. spending inost 
of his time in a mosque and performing all the 
five prayers in congregation. His sons were 
Hi^ax and also linew the art of TaJwiJ. He ve- 
iMflMntiy denounced acceptance of royal gifts 
for personal or family use and openly declared 
that ii was an unlawrul iiicome. The royal gifis 
which cajue to his khunqah were strictiy tneant 
for charity. He was determined that his disciples 
ihoulddistribute all the royal gifts they received 
anMM^the poor and the needy by dawn. His own 
SOBS starved for days together but did not louch 
any of the royal meals which were sent to his 
khanquh. 

In vicw of these divergent lendencies and 
in ihe absence of any of his works, which could 
have clarified his views regarding Sama, Per- 
formance of A*ras and trance. it is difficult to 
State how fiar he had or had not been influenced 
by the Indian chishti ideology in this respeci. 
He was an open critic of those who loved this 
World and neglected the hereafter. He did not 
even spare those high ranicing officials who 
came to meet him. Once in the presence of Amir 
Barid (9 1 0-950/ 1 504- 1 543), he denounced them 
in the following words : 

"What sori of pride (faiic> ) are the uoridl> 
wise in ? Why have they forgotten the hereafter 
? is it because of their love for wealth ? How 
will this love of the world help them in their 
lives to come: The world is transient. This uni- 



versi: is temporary. After all. everything will 
pensh. I wondcr at the intelligente of these 
worlüly peuple. vvhose understanding has been 
veiied God Almighty has bestowed on them only 
a small part of the world, which they love so 
much that they have forgotten His gifts and be- 
nevolence. They feel ptoud of the joy and hap» 
piness of the temporal world. 

But. neither are they aware nor do they 
knuw that whomsoever God wants to keep away 
from Himself He involves them in material pur- 
suits. Such persons are excloded from and de- 
prived of their share in the hereaftw. Bven since 
God Almighty has created the world. He has not 
looked upon it with mercy. He has always af- 
flicted it with his wrath." 

Muhammad Shams ad-Din Multani once 
visitcd Gulbarga. perhaps m connection with the 
marriage of his eldest son in the family Shaylch 
Rukn ad-Oin Junaydi. While at Gulbarga, he 

also paid a visit to the shrine of Syed 
Muhammad Husayni Gesiidaraz. He had close 
and cordial relaiions wiih the descendants of 
Gesudaraz residing at Bider. Shaykh Abu al- 
Hasan, the son of Shah Kalimullah. a great 
grandson of Gesudaraz, once came to 
Muhammad Shams ad-Din Multani to resolve 
certain abstract mystic passages from a work 
of Gesudara/ which wcrc beinii challenged as 
heretical by Shaykh Khanan, a scholar of Bider. 

Muhammad Shams ad-Din Multani wrote 
a deiaiied commcntary for the said passages, 
darifying that the passages under dispute were 
within the framework of Shri *ah. Muhammad 
Shams ad-Din initiated a large number of men, 
including his four sons, iniu ific Qadiri order. 
His eldest son, Ibrahim Makhdum Ji Qadiri, who 
become his Khalifu e-Khas or Sajjadanashin, 
was married in the Junaydi family of Gulbarga 
and used to spend six months at Bider with his 
father and six months at Gulbarga with his in- 
iaws. 

His circle of disciples. therefore, was at 
these two places. He was said to have written a 
few books in mysticism but it is unfortunate that 
we do not find even the titles of these in any of 
the available sources. The disciples and khulttfa 
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of Miihainmad Shains ad-Din Multani canic 
froni dittcrciu siraia ot'society and were spicad 
Over thc Deccan. such as Golkonda. Kohir, 
Hantoor, Jampur and Bijapur. Of his five sons, 
he appointed the eldest as his spirituaJ succes- 
sor. When Syed Muhammad Jawnpuri visited 
Bider. the sons of Muhammad Shams ad-Din 
Multani met him. Thc tormer was grcatly im- 
pressed by the sound knowledge of these young 
men. 

His eldest son, Shaykh Ibrahim Makhdum 
Ji Qadirl. (d. 970/1562) extended his band for 

Bay 'at. As an special honour. he received the 
garb o\' klulafiih which his tather had received 
from Siiaykh Baha ad-Din Ansari. Rcpoitcd to 
be the author of a few works in the field of niys- 
ticinn» ho had a lai^e circle of vinuoa of the 
piou» men. Ho diod at Ri^pura» a village ease 
of Daulatabad. 

Another close atsociate of Syed Jeweri 

was Shaykh Ibrahim Sangani (693-753/1293- 
1352). He had tlie honour of studying under 
Shams ad-Din Lamagiiani and oiijoyed the Com- 
pany of Minhaj ad-Din Tainini Ansari and Ayn 
ad-Din Ganj al-*llm. Later, he migrated to 
Bijapurivheffe he died when he wat sixty. Ayn 
ad-Din Ganj al-llm, in one of his works. referräd 
to him as Ad'ham e-Thani. He had five sons. 
all of them disciples of *Ayn ad-Din üanj ai- 
llm. His two sons, Shaykh Sa d ad-Din and 
Shaykh Sadr ad-Din. knew the Qur*an by heart 
and were scholars of high repute. 

Though Ibrahim Sangani and *Ayn ad-Din 
Ganj ai-llm were co-disciples, it is interesting 

to note that the sons of the former were the dis- 
ciples of the latter. Ayn ad-Din was held by his 
own co-disciplcs in high esteem on account of 
his piety andscholarship. Shaykh Wajih ad-Din, 
the younger brother of Shaykh Ibrahim Sangani« 
wai also the disciple of Syed Jeweri. Little is 
known about him except that he had two sons 
who were also the disciples of ' Ayn ad-Din Ganj 
al-llm. 

Shaykh Husayn Balhawi (688-741/1289- 
1340) was a eompanion of Syed Jeweri at 
Daulatabad. He later moved to Gulbarga wliere 
he is buried. His famous saying was : **Wisdom 



is the description of knowledge". Imam Iftikhar 
ad-Din Kujhi was the inaster of "Ayn ad-Din 
üung ai-iim. iic was a scltular of islamic law 
and an expert Arabic grammarian. He feil a 
martyr along with Shaykh Imad ad>Din 
DInawari diiring the Tughluq attack on 
Daulatabad He died in 73.1 1332 and was bur- 
ied at H.iiroli ncar Daulatabad. 

Two ülhei disciples of Ssed Jeweri. about 
whoni dctails urc available in the Bahmani his- 
torical and other works, were Syed Rukn ad> 
Din of Gulbarga and Shaykh 'Ayn an-Din Ga^j 
al-llm of Bijapur. 

Further Reading 

Muhammad Karim ad-Din. Makhzan af-Karamal, 

(makhxan). pp. 140-141. 
Muhuntmad Ma*shuq Husayn Khan. Hoiat «'Shaylkh 

Muhammad Multani. MS. pp 1-16 
Abd al-Wahhuh. Ilulai e-ßidar. pp. 52-58. 
W. Hatg. Muniakliuhti'l-Tawarik/i, III. Calcutla, 

1925. 

Jamali. .Vh wH7-.lr/y?«. Delhi. 1893. 

Ghuusi Shullari. üulzar-i Abrar. 

Abdu*r Kahmon Chishti. Mlt'ttm't-Aarar. 

Ghutaro Mu'inu'd Din, Ma'aHJu'l-Woltjmu Panfab 

University manuscript. 
Abu'l l-'a/l. Akbar Suma. II. Calcutta. 1879. 
S.A.A. Rixvl and V.J.A. Plynn. Fathpur-Sikri. 

Bombay I97S. 
AbdiiM-Uadir UaJa'uni. Muniakhahu'l-Tawurikh. III. 
S.A.A. Rizvi. Hehgious und liudiectud History of 

Akbar 's ReiKn, Delhi. 1975. 
Dr. M.S. Diwana, .1 Hisiory oj f'anjahi Literotwt. 
Dr. B.S. Niiior. Panjab under Ihc laier Mughals. 



Munawwar, Shaikh Qutbu*d-Din 

Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din Manawwar was an- 
other importtnt disciple of Shaikh Nizamu*d- 
Din Auliya*. A grandson of Shaikh Jamalu'd- 

Din of Hansi. and the son of Shaikh Burhanu'd- 
Din. his childhood was spenl in the highly mys- 
tical atmosphere of ihe jaina ai-khanu. On the 
occasion of receiving his khiiafat-nama, Shaikh 
Nasiru*d-Din Chiragh-i Dihli congratulated 
Qutbu'd-Din Munawwar and asked him to re- 
iste the secret instructions he had obtained. 
Shaikh Munaw war replied: The Instructions of 
the Sulianu I-Masha ikh. which he discloses to 
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dit'fercni discipics. einbody divine secrets. 
These are imparied by a pir and cannot be di- 
vulged tü unyone. Those given to you are yours 
and those given to me are mine.* 

Qutbu d-Din was ailowedto senk in Hansi 
and at tbe time of hit daparture, Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-Oin gave him the copy of the 

'Awarifu'l-Mu'arif which his grandfather had 
given tlic Shaikh to be passed on to his grand- 
son. Shaikh Jamalu'd-Din had originally ob- 
tained it from Baba Farid at the time of receiv- 
ing his khiiafat'name. 

Along with other discipics of the great 
Chishti Saint. Shailch Munawwar was advcrsciy 
prescnicd to the Sultan by enemies of the sufl 

movement. The Sultan, according to Amir 
Khwuid. dispaiched a Jarman of iwo vlliages 
to the Shjiikh through Sadr-i Jahan Qazi 
Kamalu 'd-Din. to test his asceticism. Quoting 
a prcccdent sct by Baba Farid, ihc Shaikh re- 
quested the Qazi to admonish those who acted 
contrary to the tradilions of their pirs Chas- 
tened. the Qazi related to the Sultan Shaikh 
Munav\ w vir's i cply. 

A liirthcr contVontation betwccn Shaikh 
Munavvwui and Muhammad bin Tui^hluq oc- 
currcd durini; the lattcr*s visit to Hansi. Beforc 
rcaching the town, he ordered it to be inspected. 

The report informed the Sulian ihat one of 
Shaikh Nizaniu d-iJin's disciples lived in Hansi. 
bui did not anticipate paying homage in the 
traditional manner to his temporal ruler. Lipon 
bcing summoned to attend the Sulian*$ court, 
the Shaikh thanked Qod for not being forced 
to Visit the Sultan at his own bidding. Putting 
his prayer carpet on his Shoulders, and carry- 
ing his stick, he Ictt Hansi accompanied by his 
son. Nuru'd-Din. 

Although. he continued to plead that he 
was a stranger to court etiquette, on the advice 
of Firuz. who iater succeeded Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughiuq, the simikli relcnted 

and was presenied to the Sultan. Ii appcai ^ ihat 
the ruler was dccpl\ impressed by the Sliaikh's 
handshake. and moilitied somew-hat when iie 
answered that he had faiied to pay homage as 



he considered himself too unworthy lo call 00 

his rulers. adding that he had been occupied 
praying for the welfare of the Sultan and the 
Muslims in his sotitary retreat. 

Admitting, he had been misled regarding 
the Sliaikh*s cbaracter, the Sultan, through Finiz 
and 2iya*u*d-Din Banni, bestowed on him a 

gift of 100,000 lankas. On being presaed by 
them to accept the gift, the Shaikh consented 
only to receive 2,000 tankus which he gave in 
charity. 

Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din, who will be dis- 
cussed Iater, played a prominent role in the ac- 
cession of Firuz Shah to the Delhi Sultanato, 
and was apparently a great source of inspira- 
tion to the army which marched from Thatta to 
Delhi When ii reached Sarsuti, about 300 
kilomeires from Delhi, Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
Said to Sultan Firuz that his prayers had helped 
the army to reach Sarsuti, but from there on- 
wards was the spiritual domain of Shaikh 
Qulbu*d-Din Munawwar and the Sultan should 
approach him for assistance. Qutbu'd-Din re- 
plied to the royal petition as follows: 'As my 
brother, Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din has entriisted Ibe 
care of the people to me, I pray Ood that Delhi 
may fall into your hands. 

On reaching Hansi. Sultan Firuz visited 

Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din Munawwar. Since, the 
Shaikh was leaving for Friday prayers, he 
stopped ouiside his jania ai-khuna and advised 
the Sultan both to stop drinkmg and refrain from 
continual indulgence in hunting, as the kilting 
of animals sboiild be necessitated only by hu- 
man needs. When the Sultan asked the Shaikh 
to pray that his desire for this sport might be 
lessened the Shaikh became enraged and im- 
plied that his advice was not being genuinely 
heeded. The Sultan*s gifk of an expensive robe 
was refUsedi 

Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din*s son, Shaikh Niini*d* 

Din. who had accompanied him to the Sultan*t 

court. rose to considerablc eminence. When first 
entering llie court of Muharniiiad bin Tughiuq, 
the spectacle und pump frightened him. But his 
faiher whispered to the chlld: *Greatness and 
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power belong to Gud alone.' Iiis terror in»me- 
diuleK abated, und he sau the assenibly of grcat 
nobles as ii coilcciioii ol nicic laiubs. 

Further Ucadiiig 

Amir Styaru 'l-Auliya. üeihi. 1885. 

Ali Asghar Chishti. Jawahir'i Faridi, Labore 1884. 

Guhhan-i Ibrahimi, Lucknow. nd. maqala. XII. 

K.A. Nizami. Sonw aspccls of relii^ion miil ix/liiics 

in Indiu iliiniig tlw llititceinli Lctiiur\, Aii^arh. 

1964. 

F C. Sachau. Alberanrs India. I. 1964. 

Yusu f I lusain. Glimpses oj'meditval Indian cultvn, 

Buinbay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhttbul-Tawarikh. IlK Caiculta. 
1925 

imuAi. Siyaru 'l-Ahjin. Delhi. 1893. 

Ohausi Shaltari. Culzar-i Abrar. 

AbduV Rahnwn Chisbti. Mr 'ant 'i-Aant, 

Ghulam Mu inu'd Din. Sfa'arlju'l-Wiailyai, Pa^jab 

Universiiy manuscripi. 
Abu ! I a/l. Akhar Sama. II. Caiculla.. 1879. 
S.A.A. Rizvi aml V.J.A. Flynn. Fathpur-Slkrl, 

Bombas. 1975. 
Abdu'NQadir Bada'uni. MuniakJtabu'i-'Jawarikh, 

III. 

S.A.A. Rizvi. Rtliglous and Intelhetual Hitlory of 

Akhiir s Hciaii. Delhi. 1975. 
Jahangir. tuzuk-i Jahungiri. Ghuzipur and Aligarh. 
1863-64. 

Dr. M.S. Otwana. A Htslory ofFatvabi Ufrature. 

Sau ali til-anu an ff 408b-4ü9a. 
Khazmaiu 'l-asjiya ', I. p. 472. 
Mir'0tu't-o»rar, f. 4S6b. 
Mtt'aNJu't-wUayat. IT. 432a-b. 

Mir iiiii 'I- Khaviil. p 325. 

Kalimu'Uah Juhunabadi, Sharh-i Risata-i Taswiyyu, 

DelKi. Persian 1067a. India OfTice London. 
Ma'ariju'l'WUayol, tt. I29b-30a. 
TugMuq kaiiH Bkarai, I. 

Miirad, Shah (18th Centnry A.D.) 

Shah Murad. also known as Haßz Murad^ 
was a disciple aiid Khalifa of Sultan Naurang 
Shah. Iiis lomb is sitiiaicd at Luiula Chand in 
district Dera Ismail Khan (West Pakistan). He 
is influenced by Shah Hussain and Bulihe Shah 
in thought as well as in the poeiic art. He inher- 
ited from them all the characteristics of 
Vaishnava Vedantic Sufisni. like wifely devo- 
tion. cuniplcte surrender to the will of God, 



concept of God as Redeemer of the Sinful. His 
Baiannihu contains many lines. which have 
been tuken from Builhe Shah's iiaraniahu. 
He experiences the communion in the heart 
only and thus his uniti^e experiences are 
only Internal. 

Expi cssing his belief in the ideniily of es- 
sence and will of God and man, he says, " 
Mansur is righi when he says "I am the Cre- 
ative Truth". He further says, If I say 1 and 
Thou% Ood It displeased: 

Har hovan tan fiar kolpakare, 

Khtn Atlah ap kahaia; 

Main Inn akhiun Sohib mare, 

Ban niain kam kahaia. 

He is bold enoiigh when he ascribes the 
creaiion of evil to God. He says ihat God him- 
self created duality of good and evil, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Paradise and the Hell. 

Ktf mtmnirf ya Ved Manive, hukam kiya do 

rtmga; 

Montan Shah Mwadbhalaya Hindu koi 

chan^a; 

Niiki hadi asiin le iai, kis tu hukuiu chaiuiai: 
Shah Murad Hukam do ranga, kis le amat 
karaiai. 

God himself has created thls confusion and 
expects from the individuals to make distinc- 

tion between the good and the evil: 

Rabb sühib ghamdhoi machdya Shah Murad 

lami: kcire. 

Here His belief in the supremacy of God's 
Will is staggered. as he has given some initia- 
tive and responsibllity to man to selecl one firom 
the two. 

Fniiber Reading 

Amir Khwurd Siyaru I-Auliya. Delhi, 1885 

Ali Asghar Chishti. 7fli»<7/i/r-/ / «/-/(//, l.ahorc 1884. 

üulshun-i Ibrahilm. Lucknuw. nd. inaijalu. XU. 

K.A. Nixami. Some aspeclM o/rellgloa andpotlttcs 

III liitUa durinft tkt thirteenth Century, AHgarh, 

!9()4 

U.C. Sachau. Albcruiü s India. 1. 1964. 

Yusuf llusain. Glimpses bfmtdieval Indian euhurw, 

Bombay. 

W. \\a\^.'MuHiakhabu't-lawarikh, Iii. Caiculla, 
1925. 
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Januili Sivaru f-.irifin. Delhi. 1893. 

(jliuusi Shatiari. Gui:ar-t Abrur. 

AbduV Robnwn Chishii. Mir 'am 't-Asrar. 

Ohulam Mu*inu*d Din. Ma'arifit't-»'aUytU. Pm^ab 

Univcrsit> muiuiscript. 
Abu'IFu/i. .IA/)(/r.V<i/Ji</, il. CaIculU.. 187V. p. 134. 
S.A.A. Rixvi and V.J.A. I'lynn. Failtpur-SikH. 

Uumba>. IV75. 
Atxlu'l-Qadir Uudu'uni. Muiuakluihu l-law ui ikh III 
S.A.A. KiU/vi. Hdinious anä Inteiicciuul History oj 

Akhar > Reiign. Delhi. I97S. 
Jahangir. iu:uk-i JahangM. ühajeipur tnd Aligarh. 

186.1-64. 

Dr. M.S. Diuaiiu. .1 iiisioty oJ l'uiijuhi LUvraiuiw 
KalirouMlah JabanabaUi. Sharh-i RiMuta-l Tuswiyyti, 
Delhi. Persian Iü67a. India OfTice London. 

Mttsa Suhag 

(1415 A.D. — 1475A.D.) 

The Mir*at-i Ahmatii gives a brief account 
ofan interesttng Chishtiyya pir. Musa Suhag, a 

coiitcinporary of ihe Suhrawardiyya pir. Shah 
Alam Bukhari ( b 8 I 7 ' i -I LS d. 8X0 '1475) Ac- 
CiistüilK'd 10 vveariiiii: glass baiiylcs oii liib atnib. 
in ordct lü conccai Iiis emincncc as a mysiic 
Musa Suhag lived among the Street dancers of 
Ahmadabad. 

After bis dealh, Shah Alam üispaiched bis 
sttccessor to bury the Shaikh with all due bonour 
and ordered thlt the bangles should not be re- 

moved in keeping with a tradition of the Prophet 
Muhammad thai one will be raised on the Day 
ot Rcsiirrection as one has livcd in ihis world. 

Shah's rcprescntaiive was also urdered 
carefully lo conceal Musa Suhag's grave and it 
was thereföre not dtstinctiy marked. In spite of 
theae precautioos, the Gujaratis believed he was 
a great saint who could send rain and perform 
other supernaiural miracles. 

Further Reading 

Amir Khw iird -S'm«; // 7- l////y<». Delhi. 1885 

Ali A>|jluir L l)i;>lui. Jawahir-i FariJi. l.uhurc IH84. 

üulshan-i Ibrakimi. Luduiow. nd. matittia. XII. 

K.A. Ni/ami. Sonw a^iftecls of ivlitiiun oiul poliiics in 

India duriiig ilw iJiirieenlit cenlun: Aligaill. IV64. 
E.C. Sachau. Alberuni s India, I. 1964. 
Yusttf Huaain. ClImpMes ofmttUevai litdUm euttun, 

Bombay. 



Mnshamf All Q«4«Mi, Syt4 
Shali (d. 1967 A^.) 

Musharraf Ali Qudumi was bor» aa4 

brouuht Up at Sibnarainpur also known as 
l'iiUtiiuk: toretather of Syed Musharraf Ali 
Qadiimi came to S>lhet aiong with Syed Shah 
Jalai Mujai tad. Iiis tatnily settied at Tarat'ajid 
later on moved to Karimganj. Nitaai Baar, Ha» 
they affain moved to Sibnarainpiir. 

He was educnted at Madrasah Alia, Cal> 

cutta and was appointed teacher in Silchar Gov- 

ernment High School, Cachar. He was inclined 
lo Siilism iVoiii hi.s early days. So. he received 
spiriiiial iraining Irom a saint at Dacca who be- 
longed to the Qudumia Order. He was zeaiously 
devoted to religious practices, i.e. AuaadHK 
Wazaifa Zikr along widi bis followara who pir 
ticipated regulär ly on every Thuradi^f aiglttaf» 
ter evening (Maghrib) prayer. 

He established a Madrasah to spread edu- 
caiion and rctorm ilie people. Being himseif a 
great schular. he had got by heart thouaaods of 
Verses of Maulana Rnmi, Faridnd^Dfo AMiiv. 
Hafiz Shiraji and Ibn-i-Farid. He haareeofdMl 
his own biography in Urdu which could not see 
the lighi of publication due to his suddaa-dMlIi» 

in 1967 A.D. 
Further Reading 

Rctuii h\ .liiiiiih \a\rtil lloiftie Muiitiudar 
Kiifjoru-d by /nujc^mr Abdul liussin Sabh, Editor 

Amanai. Haitakaiuti. 
Amir Khwurd >Vii (irii 7-/lii/<y<i. Delhi. 1885. 
Ali .\siihur Chishti. l-'tinüi. Lahorc 1884. 

(Juialuin-t Ibi ulami. Luckiutu. iid. maqaJu, XII. 
K.A. Nizami. Some A^iecis «n IMi0m mti FetUka In 

hidia duriiiK ttic ihirwenlh cenmry. Aligarh» MMi 
i:.C. Sachau. Albcruni's India. t. 1964. 
Yusutllusain. (Jlimpsts o/Meditvai iadian Cmitiuw, 

Bombay. 

W. lialg. MwttakkabM^TawaHltk lILCalcMa. I92S. 

Mastafa, Hajji(d. 162» ilkBb). 

A senior diaciplo of Mly«n-Mlr was aiao 

an inhabitant of Sirhind Hajji- M^iafa was 
orlginally a pottcr whose excessive meditation 
had produced an ecstatic condition in which be 
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so overwhelmingly feit the presence of God that 

he was unable lo complete his obliiiatory 
pr«yers. The Hajj» died on I4lh Safar. Iü39/3rd 
Octo^r. 1629. 

Furtiur Reading 

K.A. NizAini. Sume Aspecis of Religion and Poli- 
tlea im hi4tm äurtHg Ihe thlrteettth ctMwry, Ali» 

garh. iyf)4 
b.c. Sachau. Atbcruni's Inüiu. I. 1964. 
Ymuf Husain. CUmpses oj Medieval Indiun Culturc. 

Bombay. 

W Haig. Mmttakknabiti'Tmrtkk» III. Calcylla. 
192}. 

Mustafa Maghmum, Ghulam 

(19th Century) 

This poei was born in the middle of ihe 
■intteeath Century. The pretace lo his work en- 
titte4 Shama'-^'ishq oontains a few lines of 
Persian verw in wkidi he introduces Nimself in 
this manner: 

'My name is Ghulam Mustataand mytakhallus 
or num-dc-plume is Maghmum. My place of 
residence is Mauivani on the bank of the river. 
My dittrict U Lyallptirwhich It a newtown. btit 
Hb wMor, air, lad iceneiy are fbr the peace of 
the sottl.* 

In this passage Maghmum teils us that 
Lyallpur "is a new town' but then he calls it both 
a districi and a town. We know that Lyallpur 
town existed long before, but the district was 
«onttituted OB tat Deeember. 1904. 

So, it aeema that Maghmum brought out 
hii Shama*'€'l$kq only after 1904. But when 

waa it written ? After a careful study of the work 
WC came to the conclusion that the poems found 
in this work were written at ditterent times of 
the puet's life and thai it was only towards the 
end of hia lifo that he oollected and published 
tiieiii. 

Sktima't'lthq contains Panjabi poetry 
greatly overlaid by Persian words and phrases. 

it opens with the kalma followed by the praise 
of Güd and the Prophet. Then it is divided inlo 
three huhs or chapters. 

The first chapter contains ghasais and 



kafis. The second bat has a si/uufl. The third 

and last hah of the manuscript contains womon'a 
sayings and coroprises kaßs and ghazais. 

The poems of the first chapter are füll of 
Persianism. The poet. in the convcntional way 
ofthat language, sings of ihe bulbul, the nargis. 
and wine. Tiiese compositions, to confess the 
truth. are beyond the comprehension of a 
Panjabi knowing only his own mother-tongue 
and the ordinary Urdu. The pocms of the sec- 
ond hah repcat tlio same thuught in different 
words and arc iull ot Persian words. In the third 
bab the poet spealts of his Beloved liice a 
Panjabi woman. There are very few Persianitma 
in this chapter. 

From a literary point of view the voraoof 

Maghmum is commonplace. It lacks indlvidu- 
alit\ and vivacitx. Nene of the wailing and 
weeping tor the Beioved crcates any effect on 
the reader. His poetry, in fact, is üke a body 
without a soul. But he seems to be a clever 
rhymer and he possessed a good knowledge of 
the Persian language. 

Mughmum wrote another poem named 
Qissa Kapani. We have not been able to find 
any manuscript of this work. We now give two 
examples of his Panjabi verse: 
Sin satt vichon di Jhal ve raMa 
stiama vang patar^Jal bat ve ra/iia 
aun hol batuca khanpumm 
meru ilin islam iman punnu 
meru Jo /a\i man tiran punnu 
hun hül sussi tukk an punnu 
tat! ntt ihala latli Jat ve rahia 
suig naram nthtäari rat ke punnu 
gul dal hahi }ial val ke punnu 
suti i haJil ^io val chal ke punnu 
lio sar bimar na val ke punnu 
(Sin : I am bearing the pain of Separation; üke 
light and moth, I am flamingand bumiqg; listen 
O Hot. Biloc Punnu Khan my religion. Islam 
and faith are Punnu. He is m> pride and honour 
in both worlds: Punnu. now come and see the 
condition of Sassi. The sand of the dcscn is hat 
and 1 am hot and buming. We siept together in 
a soft covering. Punnu, encircling our am» 
round each other*s necks, Punnu (but) you left 
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me sieeping, cunningly decciving me, Punnu. 
Punnu. you have not inquired after thc State of 

the sick one.) 

The above is incoherent in thoughi and 
misses the real spirit. Here is another poem: 

He hijar bichott tere äUbui-ji^ar kaleje taya 
JaibairatuivaJii€tlamamivirhoneikhamac<Qfa 
martn anäar shakk na koi. ihm labapar aya 
Jam vasai Maghmum iurinda, turya ruh 

tarhayo. 

(He: yuur separutiun, Beluved. has hcuicd tny 
heart All my body is burning, Separation hus 
raised the burning pyre. Therc is no doubt 
aboutdeath: llfehascometothe Ups. Maghmum 
desircd the cup of Union but(his) soul departed 
thirsty.) 

Further Reading 
Shama'e lulm. MS. p.i. 

Imperial Gazelleer oflndla. Vol. II. Panjab. 1908. 

pp. 219 and 223. 
Amir Khuurd. .Vn un/ 7-/f»</n <;. Dcllii. 1X85 
Ali Asghar Chishli. .y<ikr<i/jir-i /-«/-<(//. Luhurc lüi(4. 
GiUshathi Ibrahiml. Lucluiow. nd. maqala, XII. 
K.A. Ni/ami. Som* Aspecis of Religion anJ Poll' 

tics in InJia üuring the thirteeaih Century, 

Aligarh. 1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Atberuni*s India. 1. 1964. 

Yii s u t 1 1 u sain. Cllmpset ofmedleval Indien cviture, 

Büinbu). 

W. ilaig. Muniukhabu't-Tawarikh, III, CaIcuUu. 
192S. 

Jainali. Siyaru'l-Artfitt, Delhi. 1893. 

Aba'\ l'azl, Akbar Nama. II. Caicutta., 1879. p. 134. 

S.A.A. Rizvi and V.J.A. Flynn. Fathpur-Sikri. 

Bombay. 1973. 
Abdu*l-Qadir Baüu'uni. Munlakhahu 'l-To\vurikh. Iii. 
S.A.A. Rizvi. Heligious und Iniellectual llisiory of 

Akhar's Reign. Delhi. 1975. 
Jahangir. luzuk-i JahangM, Gbazipur and Aügarh. 

1863-64 

Dr. M.S. Divvana. A llislory of l'unjubi Liieruiure. 
Kallmu'llah Jahanabadi. Sharh-I RUala-l Taswiyya. 
Delhi, Persian 1067a. India OfTice London. 

Mnttaqi, Shaikh Ali 

(1480A.D. — 1567A.D.) 

Shailch 'Ali Mutttaqi's ancestors were from 
Jaunpur« while he himself was born at 
Burhanpur in 885/1480-81. When he was either 



sevcn or eight years old. his father, Shaikh 
Husamu'd-Din. the son of "AbduM-Malik and 
the grandson ul Qa/i Khan al-Muttaqi, took 'Ali 
Muttaqi to Shah Bajan Chishti Burhanpuri in 
Order to make him his disciple. Soon after 
Shaikh Husamu'd-Din died and the young 
'Ali's educaiiun was supervised by his 
mother and relatives. 

As a youih. 'Ali Mutlacii joined the court 
of the Sultans o! Mandu and becaiiie wealthy. 
Soon his ecstatic tcndencies pronipted him to 
renounce the world and adopt sufism. He. ob- 
tained Initiation into the Chishtiyya order from 
Shaikh ' Abdu'l-Hakim (the son of Shaikh 
Bajan). seciiring from him also a khirqa of 
khi/iifal (.successiün). However. his piety and 
abstincnce, thc main teaturcs ul Iiis pcrsonal- 
ity« remained unsatisfied by the routine of the 
Chishtiyya Hianqah ofShBlkh 'AbduM-Hakim. 

After a move to Multen he began praetis- 
ing austere ascetic exercises under Shaikh 

Hiisamu'd-I)in Muttaqi. for about two years he 
also sludicd the Tafsir ßaizani and tlie Kitab 
Avn al-Hiii under bis ncw pir. Apparently 
Shaikh Husamu*d-Din highl> rc^pected Shaikh 
*Ali Muttaqi for his personal qualities and 
vvould humbly bring him books. If Shaikh *Ali 
Muttaqi adniiited him to his cell they woufd 
disLiiss various sublle intcllectual and mystical 
Problems. II' the Shaikh retuscd tu ailovv him in 
Shaikh Husamu*d-Din would not demand entry. 

Sume lime later Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi left 
Multen to seek other pirs. His provisions In- 
cluded two bags, one filled with rice, lentili. 

flour. butter, oil, sah and cooking Utensilsand 
the other coiii;iiniiig the Qiir'an and some im- 
portant buuks including the Avn cA-ilm to which 
he often referred. He rerely stayed in mosques 
but would rent small houses when remaining fbr 
any length of time in a town. 

After collecting fuel in the jungte he vrould 
Cook enough food to last for some days. As he 
got older he aie so liitle ihat one portion of 
cooked l'ood wuuld last five to six days. Wan- 
dering from one place to the next, he lived in 
the jungle, concentrating on metbods to achieve 
purifieation and piety. NoHine was allowed to 
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wait on him. for he considered having servants 
an act of dependencc on soincone other than 
God. Only with great reluctance did he allow 
Sadr Hasan, one of his family servants, who had 
refused to leave him to remain. 

Düring his travels, Shaikh *Ali visited 
Gujarat. By then he was widely known and 
wherever he went he was mobbed by devoiees 

striving to catch a glimpse of him. Most ofthe 
tiniL' hc spent behind locked doors. Houevcr in 
Order to saiisfy some of his visitors, his servant 
would go inslde the bouse and relurn wIth 
fbigned blessings from the Shaikh. 

Only at a congregational prayers was it 
possible to see him and that only from some 

distance. Periodically Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi 
would leave his cell to go into the jungie for 
prayer and mediiatiun. 

In Gujarai, pronipted by divine Inspiration, 
(he Shaikh wrote a ireatise on inysticism. In 
Ahmadabad he married in order to fulfil the ob- 
Ugatlons ofthe Sünna ofthe Prophet. After fa- 

thering a child which died in infancy, he decided 
to divorce his wife for the child would be able 
lü inicrcL'de t'or theni on the Day of Judgemcnt 
and he had coniplcied the duties required by the 
Sünna regarding the marriage. His wife asked 
that she be permitted to remain with him and 
serve him. Some of her relations also became 
Shaikh 'Ali's disciples. later building him a 
khanqah and mosque outside the Shahpur gate 
in Ahmadabad. 

Sultan Bahadur (932/1526-943/1537) of 
Gujarat decided to call on Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi 
during his stay in the province. However, he was 
not granted an interview. Qazi 'AbduMlah Sindi, 

a friend ofthe Shaikh's who had lived in Mecca 
and Medina and was a well-known saint, pressed 
him to grant the rcquest and offered to engage 
the Sultan in conversation should the Shaikh not 
wish to speak. 

Shaikh ^Aii Muttaqi replied that he would 
be unabie to restrain himself from asking the 

Sultan why he did not wear clothes stipulated 

by the Shari'a and live according to its tenets. 
The Sultan eventually did call and listened pa- 



tiently to the Shaikh's lecturing him, later send- 
ing him a huge amount of money which he 

prompily passed on to the Qazi. 

After the defeat of Sultan Bahadur by 
Humayun in 942/1536 Shaikh "Ali feit it 
expendient to leave Ahmadabad for Mecca. In 
Surat, he and his companions were Joined by 
Qazi 'AbduMlah When the Governor of Dil be- 
came aware of thcir presence he gave them ac* 
commodation in his fort. 

After the defeated Sultan Balladur arrived 
ihere he atiribuied his defeat to ilie heavy cau- 
salities suffered by his ovvn Muslim tbllowers 
in the war against the Mughals, Shaikh *Ali 
Mutiaqi maintained an uncommttted silenee and 
a few days later quietly sailed for Mecca. 

In the Islamic Holy Land Shaikh 'Ali 
Muttaqi entered the discipleship of Shaikh 
Abu'l-Ilasan Bakri of Disar Bakr. a famousand 
gifted sufi. Shaikh *Ali Mutiaqi ihrived in the 
stimulating Company of the many theologians 
and mystics he met there. Shaikh Muhammad 
bin Muhammad bin al-Sakhawi initiated him as 
a Oadiriya. Shaziliyya and Madyaniyya, mak- 
ing hin) a khalifu and awardiiig him a khtrqu in 
all three. In the reign of Sultan Mahmud (943/ 
1S37-961/15S4) he temporarily retumed to 
Gujarat. Final ly, he made another trip to Mecca 
where he dedicated himself permanently to 
study, wriiing and teaching. 

Both as a teacher of Hadis and Fiqh and 
as a sujl pir, the meihods chosen by Shaikh *Ali 
were unusual. Iiis training method started with 
bis disciples transcribing manuscripts with ink 
he had manufaciured himself. He would acquire 
books which were rare in the Arabian penin- 
sula, then have copied and given to oiher schoU 
ars. 

Often he paid high prices for finely cop- 
ied maiuiscripis and feit obligcd to ihc scribes 
for offering them to him. ihe acquisition of 
books became an insatiable passion with him. 
Once, when attempting to acquire a con' of the 
Mawahib Laduniya which was owned by a 
Meccan Faqih. Sliaikli 'Ali Muttaqi did not pos- 
sess the twenty Ibralumi needed. He attempted 
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to borrow the money früm Asaf Khan, a vizier 
visiting frum Gujarat. although previously he 
had refuseU to allow him to call on Www. Asaf 
Khan did not have the füll ainount and offered 
to arrange it for the Shaikh. 

Impatiently Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi calied on 
another non-Arab nnerchant, borrowed the 
money and acquired the manuscript. paying one- 
third more then was quoted. He had scveral cop- 
ies made and scnt one to Gujarat. Fuither. cop- 
ies were made trom ihis in India, and in the six- 
teenth and swenteenth centuries the work be- 
came flunous in the sub-continent. 

Until incapacitated by old age, Shaikh *Ali 
muttaqi earned his living by cdpying manu- 

Scripts. Later when officers and grandees of the 
Sultan of Tutkey became Shaikh Ali Muttaqi's 
devotees. he reccivcd huge amounts in Jutuh 
(gifts). Stipends were also assigned to dervishes 
and other deserving peoplc dcpendent on the 
Shaikh. Even the resources of Turicey were in- 
su ff icient to meet the needs of the Shaikh *s 
charities. 

FrequentK, he borrowed money from mer- 
Chants to Support Muslim widows, and assertcd 
that regulär repayment encouraged more dona- 
tions of fittiih. He made a practice of distribut- 
ing meals at the *un (death anniversaries) of 
eminent /7/>.v of different Orders. In his old age, 
however. Shaikh "Ali-Muttaq! preferred to pay 
cash to dervishes for he tound tlic preparation 
of the food and the crowds that gathered on such 
occasions a great nuisance. 

In his khantfah, there was never any ad- 
equate provision of food, and so only the most 
devoted disciples would live with him, the otb- 
ers finding themselves more comfortable ac- 
commodation elsewhere. 

As mentioned previously. the Shaikh ate 
little food and devclopcd the habit ot inixing 
water wiih dchcious food with the exprcss pur- 
pose of spoiling its taste. One of the Shaikh*s 
servants was particularly boorish and a notori- 
ously bad cook. Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi tolerated 
such discomforis cheerfully On one occasion 
he was given bitter soup. The Shaikh invited 



his servani to eat some too. Somewhat shocked 
by the taste of his own concoction. the servant 
told his master that he could eat it any way. 
Mixing water with the soup the Shaikh ate a 
little. 

Shaikhr'AU Muttaqi was gifted as a leacher 
of the exoteric knowledge of *ulama* and aa a 

highly ascetic sufi. He made it a practice never 
to discuss Tuwhid (Wihdut al-WujuJ) and the 
aphorisms utlercd by sufis while in a State of 
ecstasy. He also never publicly referred to the 
mystieal Statements of Ibn * Arabl even ncglect- 
ing to quote him when explaining portions of 
the sufic commentary on the Qur'an. the Bahr 
al-HiHia'iq. by Najm Daya (d. 656/1258). which 
was based on Ibn 'Arabi's views on (he Wahdat 
ul-Wujuil 

His aititude to samu was a moderate one 
but like all Chishtiyyas he was deeply moved 
by it. Once, in Mecca, under the influence of a 
trance he went into an ecstatic condition and, 

although Sick, rushed to the Ka'ba, where he 
pronounced hiniself to be the Mahdi. As, it was 
Friday and a large crowd had gathered, his an- 
nouncement had a stunning impact. After an au- 
dience with Asaf Khan GtUarati and Shaikh 
Abu'i-Hassan Bakri, which he had sou^ to 
inform them of his new Status, the latter was 
greatly iniprcssed with the Shaikh's condition, 
which seenied to reinforce his claim. 

His next destination was the palace of the 
representative of the Sultan of Turkey but he 
postponed his Visit there and retumed to Mt own 
house and feil asleep only to find on waking 
that he was normal again. He immediiiely 
canted. 

Aftwthis experience, Shaikh 'Ali Muttaqi 

became a confirmed enemy of the Indian 
Mahdawis who accepicd Saiyid Muhammad of 
Jaunpur as a Mahdi. He rejected their treatises 
which supported this claim on the basis of the 
Säiyid, like himself, being greatly under the in- 
fluence of ecstasy. Some time durlng the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat; he travelled from 
Mecca to Gujarat to try to underroine the 
movement. 
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The Miihdauis in India were convinced 
neither by the Sliaikh's oui-pourings iior by the 
Jutwas (legal decress) issued by ihe ulama' of 
Mecca and Median which the Shaikh carried 
with him to strengthen his case. They countered 
with other treatises refuting the works of the 
Shaikh and nicknamed him Miijturi (Liai). to 
rhyme with Multaqi (Pious). The Mahdawi in- 
fluence in Gujurui so disturbcd Shaikh 'Ali 
Muttaqi that he returned to Mecca in disgust. 

According to the Zadu'l-muttaqin the 
Shaikh classed methods for training sufis in two 
categories. The first entaiied disciples reject- 
ins all tbrmer habits. The pirs in the second 
caiegory iynored the previous way of life of 
their discifrles, managing through example 
gradually to reform them. They believed that a 
long association with the pious changed the 
naiure of novice sufis. 

This was the traditional Chishtiyya method 

of training which Shailch Ali Muttaqi himself 
followod As ineniioned. the Shaikh cnuaged his 
ovvn disciples in copying and coilating manu- 
scripts. Initially they feit themseives to be ex- 
plolted; after some time, however, they became 
influenced by the mystical atmosphere in which 
they w'orked and their spiritual condition 
changed. Only after about a year were they in- 
structcd in zikr, meditation, conteniplation and 
ascetic exercises and advised to spend their time 
in spiritual retreat. 

Shailih Ali Muttaqi did not honour his dis- 
ciples with Bufi khirqas; instead he advised them 

to hang a bag around their necks which hiing 
down their left sides. The bag had five internal 
partitions. Thcre was one very large one uith 
two on its right side and two sniuller ones on 
top of it. In them were stored a grave cloth, cam- 
phor and sweet herfos used to anoint dead bod- 
ies. The bag was given the Hindi name jholi 
(bag) and, as one might guess. was intended to 
remind the disciple that 'in life one is in the 
midst of death'. 

When he first began the practice the 
Shailch suggested that his disciples Inseribe the 
Word *death* on the bags: later this practice was 



dropped. Me alliided to the significance of tbis 

bag in a mcnibcr of works. 

After Safar 975 August-Sept. I 567 signs 
of Shaikh "Ali Muttaqi's appruaching death be- 
came apparent. He was however. in such an ec- 
static State that he still had a great degree of 
physical strength. His «ttr>/ Jahr (loud sikr) was 
conducted in a voice which belied his true weak- 
ness. The vcrses his disciple Shaikh 'Abdu'l- 
Wchhab icciicd stinuilaied him lo spend hours 
talking aboui mystical love. One meal time 
when the food was being broken inlo pieces and 
mixed together with soup the Shaikh ordered it 
to be donc according to the descrlptlon in tbe 
follow ing I I Midi Joha (verse) 

Sun Sahcli Pnn kc halu 

Yvn inil rahive jnin üudli nabala 

(O belovcdj listen to conversations about 
love And mix together as sugar is mixed with 
milk.) 

Shaikh *Ali Muttaqi finally died on 2nd Jumada, 
97.S/4th November. IS67. 

A prolific writer throughout his lifetime, 
Shaikh "Ali Multaqi repiitedly wrote more than 
one hundred books, a large number of them be- 
ing Short treatises. His magnum opus however, 
was an encyclopaedia of Hadis; tbe Khaz al- 
*Ummal. It was an attempt to rearrange in al- 
phabetical order the ahaJis compiled by 
Jalalu"d-Din Abiri-Fzai " Abdu'r-Rahman bin 
Abi Bakr bin Muhammad s as-Suyuti (d.9ll/ 
ISOS) in his Jama 'al Jawamu or Jami 'al- 
Mujtnad 

This was done using the chapter-headings 
of the works on Flqh. Shaikh Ali Munaqi*t woik 

was designed to facilitate consultation of these 
traditions by Faqihs. and is still recognized as 
a niasterly contribution. His own teacher, 
Shaikh Abu'l-Hasan al-Bakri, welcomed his 
pupil*s outstanding contribution to tbe knowl- 
edge of Hadis with the comment that Suyuti's 
Jama al-Jawami 'was a gift to the world, but 
Suyuti himself should be greatly indebted to the 
author of this new arrangement. 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Muhammad 
bin Ali bin Hajar of Mahal-lat AbiM Haitam in 
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al-Gharabiya (Egypt), a distinguished ShatVi Ju- 
rist whü had seitled in Mecca in 924/1518-19 
and lived there until his death on 23rd Rajab. 
974/3rd February, 1567, was another of Sliatkh 
'Ali*s teach«rs. Despite his extensive Icnowl- 
edge lie found tlie Kam ai-Ummal a mosi use- 
ful Reference work. and invariabiy consulted 
the classifications of Shailch *AU Muttaqi. 

Shaikh 'Ali-Muttaqi was recognized dur- 
inu his lifetime as a greai sufi by the Arab \vorld 
and a distinguished scholar ot HaJis. His dis- 
ciples spretd flrofli tlie' Yeffien to Syria and firom 
Qujarat to tlie Decean. His successor was an 
Indian, Shaikh 'Abdul-Wahhab al Muttaqi al- 
Qadiri who joined him in Jumada 1963/March- 
April 1556 aged aboui twenty. Shaikh "Abdu'l- 
Wahhab was probable born in 943/1536-37 in 
Mandtt. 

Düring his childhuod, 'Abdu'UWahhub 
and Iiis father Shailcli WaliuMlab moved to 
Duriianpur during some sort of polittcai up- 

heaval which Shaikh AbduM-Wahhab's biog- 
rapher and disciplc, Shaikh "Abdu'l-Haqq 
Miihaddis Dihlawi. does not mcniion. The trip 
was apparentl) made in highly impccunious cir* 
cumsunces. Sliailth *Abdu*l*Waliliab and Iiis 
fMier travelied through the jungte by foot. Prac- 
tically Starving, they sometimes spent their 
nights sitting in trees to protect themscives from 
wild aninials. Shaikh Waliii'Hah never taltered 
and his determination helped raise his sun's 
spirits. 
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Muzaffar, Shaii\h 

(d. 14ÜÜ/01A.D.) 

Sluiikli Mii/alTar's the rnosl prominent dis- 
ciplcs Ol Shaikh Shara lu'd-Din ancestors came 
from Balkh. His father was the diseiple of aa 
eminent sufi of Bihar calied Shaikh Ahmad 

Chariii-Posh (One Who Wears Skins), a cousin 
of Shaikh Sharatu'd-Din. But his son, who had 
obtained a gooJ rcligious educatiun.decided to 
become Shaikii Sharafu'd-Din's diseiple be- 
cause of the latier*s scholastic achievementa. On 
his tcacher's advice. Shaikh Muzaffkr left fer 
Delhi whcre he siudied Cor two \ears. at the 
samc tiine leaching in a seminary founded by 
Suiian i iruz. 

When a leclin;^ ot"intcn:ie spiritual ecstasy 
seized hini. he reiurned tu Biliar. Sharatu'd-Din 
ordered him to act as a menial domesiic at Hie 
khantiah. serving other dervishes so that the 

conceit which usu;i!l\ overpowered an alim 
(which lie had become ihrough study) could bc 
replaced by huiniliiy. Constant ascetic exercises 
in the seclusiun ul the khunquh made his body 
a mere skeleion of bones with little fflesh. 

Impressed by his spiritual achievements, 
the Shaikh advised him that this life was no 
longer necessary and that he was free to live 
anywhere of his own choice. Shaikh Muzaffar 
niüved from Shaikh Sharafu'd-Din's khanqah, 
but hc strictiy adhcred to the suli rule that what» 
ever was received in eharity should be given 
away the same day it had been obtained. 

Through correspondence, Shaikh Muzaffar 
remained in touch with his pir, But he ref\ised 
to allow others to see these letters fh>m Shtlkh 
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Shataf ii'd-Din Yalisa" About luu Iiuiidred of 
them were said to havc bcen bui icd in tlie grave 
of Shaikh Muzuttar, according to a directivc 
conlfineii in his wiU. A bag containing twenty- 
eight letters survived. which were later com- 
piled into a book-form and also published in 
1870. 

After his pir 's death, Shaikh Muzaffar. his 
brother, Shaikh Mu'izz, and the latter's lalcnted 
son. Shaikh Husain, decided lo go to Mccca on 
a pilgrimage, via Chitlagong. ß> 798/1395-96, 
when they reached Bengal, the Ilyas-Shahl SuU 
tan, Ghtyasu*d-Din A'zam Shah (1389-1409), 
was ruling. He had greatly improved trade and 
commerce, developed the port of Chittagong 
and esiablished cultural and diplumaiic rela- 
tions with China. The relations of the llyas- 
Shahi rulers of Bengal with the Hindus were 
cordiai and they occupied high posts in the gov- 
emment. 

The Sultan, however, also rcspecled Mus- 
lim suHs aiid men of talcnt. He is knoun lo have 
inviled liic grcat Pcrsian poet. Haliz ut'Shira/. 
to migraie to Bcn^al. He welconicd ihc pai t> of 
Shaikh Muzaffar and treated them as State guest. 
The Shaikh, however, was annoyed because of 
the delay by the administration in arranging 
their travel. 

To his great disappointment, many high 
posts were held by the Hindus. He addressed 
Sultan Ghiyasu'd-Oin as his 'prosperous son* 
but reminded him to be holy and pious Itke Sul- 
tan Pihiz Shah. In a letter the Shaikh wrote: 

**This Sultan Firoz. may God forgive him his 
sins! Had established association with many 

holy men. When for some days his holiness, 
Syed Jalalu'd-Din (Biikhari) may his rcst- 
ing place be biessed ! camc lo him. he met 
him and derived many bcncfits from his as- 
sociation with the Syed and showed con- 
atancy and firmness in them. He had, how- 
ever, developed a tendency that whatever he 
said in anger on mafters of nuirders and ret- 
ribution, beforc his Orders could take effect, 
he adinilted thai they did not mean his com- 
mand but something which he had hastily 
said by way of accusation in a fit of anger 



without due considerations. Then he en- 
quircd about the opinion and the Taiwas' 
of the Qa/is. and the Muftis had to cite pre- 
cedents after which he gave his award. He 
used to say *Oh Cod 1 it is not the Orders of 
your slave, Firoz, but thine command; the 
cannon laws of thine say so.* He learnt to 
say the Chashi' or the morning prayer and 
Tahajjud" (night prayer) from the saintly 
Saint after the latter 's arrival (at Delhi from 
Uch, near Multan). When the Sultan grew 
old he took his residence in his newiy built 
mansion and liad it prociaimed throughout 
the cii\ of Delhi that w hosoever might have 
any gricvancc or Claims againsl Firoz, the 
slave of God, might come and put forward 
his cbarges and Claims which he would sat- 
isfy." 

In anoiher leiter the Shaikh advised the 
Sultan that high government postS should not 

be given to Hindus and wrote: 

* T he I:\alied Cjod has said, "Ye who believe! 
take not iiiio \our intimacs those outside the 
ranks." 1 he long and short of the matter is 
that in commentaries and lexiconi they have 
said that the faithful should not make the un- 
believers and strangers their confidants and 
ministers. If they say that they do not make 
them tlieir tax oiirites and friends but for the 
sake of expcdiency, the repty is that God says 
that it is not expedlency but the cause of 
trouble and sedition. He says **La yalunakuro 
Khabalan** (they will not fail tocorrupt you), 
i.e.. "Lo yufisenina I fsad-i-.Amrekum' (they 
will not hesitate or spare themselves in cre- 
ating troubles for you ). Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent on us that we should listen to the 
divine command and cast aside our weak 
judgement. God says "Wadduna Ma 
Aniitum" fmay only desire (be) your ruin], 
i.e. when you make them intimate with your- 
self they will love to invoke you in evil 
deeds. An infldel may be entrusted with 
soine vvork but he should not be made Wali 
(Chief Supervisor or Governor) so that he 
m:i> lui\e eniutol o\cr and impose his au- 
tiioMi) on iVlu5lin)s. God says 'Met not the 
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believers take for friends or helpers unbe> 
lievers and neglect God; If any do that. in 
notlung witi there be help trom God except 
by way of 4>recaution,that ye may guard 
yoiirielvcfl hmn Iheoi. There ere levere 
warniagt in the Qur*an, the *Htdit* and 
historical works against those who bave 
given authority to the unbelievers over the 
believers. God grants opulence and provi- 
sions from unexpected sources, and He gives 
deliverance lirom them. *"niere is authorita- 
tive promise of provisions. victory and pn»- 
perity. The vanquished unbelievers with 
heads hanging downward, exercise their 
power and authority and adaunister the lands 
whicb belong to them. BuC they have also 
been appointed (executive) oflicers over the 
Muslims, in the lattdfl of Islam, and they 
impose their orders Ott tbeoi. Such things 
should not happen.** 

About the end of 800, 1397-98 or early 
801 '1398-99. the pariy left from Chitiangong 
for Mecca. Shailvii Mu'izz died there as did 
ttaikh Maxafrar at Aden in 103/1400-01. 
ttaüüi Huuin retumed to Biliar. His letters, 
^HOted in the AkhbaruM-Akhyar, are reminis- 
Cent of Shaikh Sharafu'd-Din's style. They are 
marked by a unique flavour gained from his 
understanding of the theories of the Wuhdat al- 
tl^fiud. In one totiar, Shaikli Husain pleaded tliat 
the omin reaiott for conflict anoag people over 
tbe idea of God was tiie Act they were con- 
cemed with form. 

Those who transcended such ideas man- 
aged to reacli God and see His Being, and were 
known as muwahhid or unitarians for they saw 
and worsbipped God alooe. As such souls re- 
malned uninvolved in crltical disputes, they 
were at peace with all. Every spiritual effort 
should be directed towards attaining the Great 
Ocean and Limitless Light of God. Sufis should 
gain an insight into this so as to be rid ot'shirk 
(polytheism) and reicct kttlMi llttkaä, 

Further Reading 

Amir Khwurd Siyaru 'i-Auliya. Delhi« IMS. 

Ali Asghar Cfciihti, Jm^Mr^ Fatktt, Uhore 1 894. 

GaJUlai»-/ fbitdUmi, Lucknow, nd. ma^ala, XII. 
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E.C. Dachau. Albcraart India. I. IM4. 
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Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muniakkabtill'Tawarikk. III, Calcuita. 
192S. 

Jamali. Siyant'l-Arifin. Delhi. 1893. 

Ghausi Shatiari. Gulzar-i Abrar. 

AbduV RabfliM CMihli, Mir 'Mi 'Manr. 

Ghuium Mu-inu*d Din. Ua'ariju'i-Waliyai. Panjah 

UniversitN manuscript 
Abu'l VsuU AkbarAama. II. Caicutla.. 1879. p, IM. 
S.A.A. Hitvi tttd V.J.A. Flynn. FaihpMr-Slkrl. 

Bombay, 1975. 
Abdu l-Qadir Bada'Hni. MmmtakkabuU^nnniNkk 
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S.A.A. Rizvi. RcHgious and Inttlhetwl H^ory of 

Akbar 's Rcin$t. üclhi, 1975. 
Jabangir. tuzuk'i Jahangiri, Ghazipur and Aiigaih* 

1863-64. 

Dr. M.S. Diwana. A HiMipiy afPaitfaU iüwwnif«. 

Kalinurilah Jahunubadi. Sharli-i Risata-i Tasvßljijßg, 
Delhi. I'ersian I0(j7a. India OlTice London. 

Imam Muxallar Ualkhi, Makiubm-i tiishu huskt, 
Lucknow. It70. pp. 36-9. 



Muzaffar Shams Balkhi 

(1320A.D. — 1400A.D.) 

Medieval Indlan Sufi master. Born of a 
family from Balkh in Afghanistan, the dato of 
his birth is ooknown, hm auy have bann I« im 
decade of the 730i/ 1320s. After an «diioation 

in Dihli. he joined his father in Bihar ShaHf. 
His intellectual disposition led him to bccome 
a disciple of Sharaf al-Din Ahmad Maneri (d. 
970/1562) instead of Ahmad Carmpush his 
flither*s poeticallyoinelined bot less w«U>«dii- 
cated guide Muzaffar was sent back to Dehll 
again for further studies, and then the Tughlukld 
Sultan Firuz Shah appointed him ieeturar in the 

royal nniJrasa 

Atter a conversion experience, he retumed 
to Bihar. vvhere Sharaf al*Din Maneri contin- 
ued his spiritual fimnatioQ. He reached the stage 
when he feit liberatod ftom all «vorldly anach« 
ments except iVomi his wife, but exclaimed tO 
his guide that he would divorce her. Approving 
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of the sentiment. but not of the idea, Sharaf al- 
Din announced that his training was complete. 

MuzafFar was incapabie of siaying in one 
place. He journeyed far and wide, spending time 
in Mecca and eventually dying at Aden in S03/ 
140ft. He ractiva«! more Him 290^ ktt&n flkom 
bis fpirinwl gaMe Sharaf al-Din of «Mdi oaly 
28 are extant (as maktubat-i Jjawabi in Sharaf 
al-Din, Sih sadi maktuhai. Labore n.d. 30 1 -3 1 ). 
There is an extant, though unpubiished collec- 
tion of Muzaffar's own letters (mss. Khuda 
Mchali Ubrary, Patna, Pars, imv 26li9v and 
Aec.no. 18S9/2 (181 letters In each ms.); a third 
ms. in the private library of Balkhi Sahilr, 
Patoa)» and aamali äimmfißA, Patoa 19S9). 

Hiaaompendious commentary on Radi al- 
Din Saghani's Masharik at-anwar has not come 
10 light. AiUiougb» he was the Chief succestor 
t9 ShanitiM» üfcaaft. Im ia mam unwihafad 



as an inteliectunl than as a spiritual guide. He 
was succceded in this latter role by his nephew 

Husayn. 

Further Kcudiiig 

Shah Shu'ayb l- irUawsi, Manakib al-asjiya, Caicut- 
ta. I89S. 147-52. 

Syed Hasan Askari. "The oorreq>ondence of two imil- 
Century Sufi sainls of Bihar with the Contcmpo- 
rary Sovcrcigns ol Delhi and Bengal," JL oj tke 
Btkar Rmitanfk Soe., niMX, l9S6i 177-95. 

P. Jackson. S.J.. The vn^ tfa &i^: Sharßfkädhi 

\fa,H'ri. Dilhi. 1986. 
Abu I l u/l. Akhar iSama, Ii, CaJcutta., 1879. p. 134. 
S-.A.A. Mavi andi V.JlAi Plynav Fatkpmt'SUitt. 

Bombay. 1975. 
Abdu-|>Qadir Bada'uai« Mwmkkm^'hVtnfwikki 

III. 

S;A.A» Riavk ütZ/flMrAmf' Anaflaefaal Htmvi^ 

Akbar's Rtign, {ycM, Wn. 
Jahangir. luzuk-i JmhamffUrk Ghaaipur a«d AUgirii, 

1863-64. 
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Nabi Pir (13tb Century A.D.) 

Nabi Pir was an eminent sufi saint of 
Assam. He was a brother of the famoiis saint, 
Azan Pir Like oiher saints and religious per- 
sons of Assam his life and activities are also 
not Icnown. We Icnow this mucli that hc came 
with his brotlier and stayed near Simalugari in 
tlit Sibsagar district of Assam. Some people 
Claim to be the descendants of this saint. 

After a deep scrutiny of the Information, 

we have at cur disposal about the saints of 
Assam and its neighbourhood. we can sa\ that 
the hisiorians and biographer of later period did 
not do Justice with those saints. They did not 
takeihe trouble of collecting materials regard- 
ing their liffb and activities. 

It is also Strange to note that Ihe saints, 

who werethemselves scholars and learned per- 
sons except a few, did not wriie books'about 
their missionary activities, their thoughts, prin- 
ciples and mode of teachings. 

The presence of a galaxy of shrines, 
dargahs, lüianqahs and other places of pilgrim- 
age proves that Assam had böen ceolres of Snfi 
Activities ever since the thirteen Century A.D.« 

FkirthcrlUadiag 

Maheswar Neog, Pavitra Asam. p. SS. 
S. K. Bhuyan. Swargadßwa R^JtMwara Singh, 
pp. 180-81. 

AbttM FazI, Akbar Nemo, W, Calcatta., IS79. p. 154. 

S.A.A. Rizvi and V.J.A. Plynn. FttthpurStkrL 

Bombay, 1975 
Abdu'l-Qadir Bada'uni, Muniakhabu 'l-TawariUt, III. 
S.A.A. Rlzvi. Retigimu and iiUtlUctuai HlMiory tf 

Akbar k «elf m. Delhi. I97S. 



Najabat (18tb Century) 

Najabat was Haral Rajpiit and origimlly he 

belonged to Matilan Harlan, District Shahpur. 
About his birth. education and parents no au- 
thentic proof is available. First time, the Gover- 
nor of Punjab Sir Edward Macman collected 
some parts of Najabat*s compositipn. And later 
on, Pandit Herl Klshan Kaul systematised the 
Stuff. Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul published thls 
collected material in Journal of the Punjab. 

Name historical society Vol. XVI No. I by 
the title bailad on Nadar Shah. Pandit Hari 
Kishan Kaul gave his view in the introduction 
of this ballad that some people believed that 
Ü¥t eofflposition had been written by Sayyad 
Charag, (who laid the foundation of Ravalpindi, 
city). Najabat was the disciple of Sayyad 
Charag. This ballad was popularised by Nl^alMt» 
originally written by Sayyad Charag. 

This Version of Hari Kishan Kaul is unbe- 
lievable because Sayyad Charag was so fanatic 
and communal in his faith of Islam that he could 
have never used the symbol of Hindu philoso- 
phy as Najabat has used. So, all the people 
unanimously admit that the composition has 
been written by Najabat and not by Charag. 

This Var describes the violence committed 
during Nadar Shah's invasion on India. Un- 
doubtedly poet's sympathy goes with the 
victimised people, who were curshed by the cru- 
elty of tyrant Nadar Shah. Innocent people were 
mercilessly slaughtered. Ni^abat has got great 
hatred for the cruel army of Nadar Shah. He not 
only condemmed them but ridiculed also. 
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Najabat has seleded suHable words according 
to the atmosphere of battlefield. According 
to Prof. Parminder Singh and Kirpat Singh 
K«el, poet Najabat hat aroused the feeliags 
of patriotitni' in Iiis poetry. He baeks the 
fifhfing force of India that they should run 
away from the battlefield if they retreated 
the Indian well never excuse them. 

Poet calls Nadar Shah a tyrant, a traitor 
and a coward administrator. Poet says that the 
cruel aitack on Indiens will be blotted in the 
pager ofHiitoiy. 

A«tuaily Nadar Shah was expert in 
IPtaMiMni the annotphero- of battlefield» per» 
11^^ he himself had^baaa the Midier in some 
arrny. His vigorous words arouse the enthusi- 

asm and even a coward man is filied up with 
great zeal and zest, to sacrifice for the cause of 
native land. 

Language of Najabat so simple and lucid 
tkarChandi diltarcompoted by Onra Gobind 
9lm^ ftwB llaguiitib poiat of vlew eaonot com» 
panrNaJabatdiVbr. 

9liaaui'e.Mshq. MS. p.l. 

Imperial Gazettcer of India, Vol. IL Pai^ab. 190S, 

pp. 219 and 223. 
/mtlUmmiSfyani'l'AmIlya, DelM« ItSS. 

Ali Asghar Chishti. Jerwahir-i Faridi. Lahore 1884. 
Gulshan-i Ibrahimi. Lucknow. nd. maqala. XII. 
K.A. Nizami, Samt aspecis qf reiigion and poiitics 
In htiUl'diMrtnf Hm tMrtwmnk emttwy. Aiigirii« 

1964. 

E C Sachau, AlberunPs India. I. 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Gtimpses of medieval Indian cuiiure, 
Bbaikiy 

W. Haig. JlfoMftfMeA« V-rmr#M. III, Caleelta, 

1925. 

iMitiluSiyaru 'l-Anfin. Delhi, 1893. 

N«4iflliband, Baha'al-Din 

(1318A.D. — 1389A.D.) 

Nakshband, Khwadja Baha a!-Din. Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad (718-91/1318-89) eponym of 
theNaltshbandiyya, a still active Sufi order that 
bat beea-Mcoad In the extern of its difltotloa 
oaly to the Kadlrlyya (with whieh it hat oflea 



been intertwined. especially in India and 
Kurdistan). The epithel Nakshband is some- 
times understood in connection with the craft 
of embroidering, and Baha' al-Oin is said^ in 
fhct, to have atsiited hit fhther fai weaviaf the 
embroidered Bukharan eloakrknowo as Umkha, 

More eoaimonly, however» it If tahoK' to- 

refer to the fixing« in the purified tabtotof the 
heart, of the imprint of the divine name AHah 
by means of siknt and permanent Jhikr to the 
people of Bukhara, whose pairon saint he be- 
eame. Baha' al-Din was known posthumouely 
as kkttaäjo'yi bala-gartUm (•"'the averiar of dl* 
satter^), with reference to protective power» 
bestowed on him during his novitiate. Else- 
where, especially in Turkey, he is popularly 
. called Shah-i Sukshband. 

Descent from the imam Dja'far al-Sadik has 
been attributed to Baha' al-Oin Nakshband, but 
altbottgh the Imam does always appear in- hIt 
initiatie sthih. Coatempoiaiy and near-eoatanifc 

porary sources make no mention of sayyid an- 
cestry. They strcss rather the position of Baha' 
al-Din as the seventh in a series of Central Asian 
masters (khwajagan) of Sufism which was in> 
aniurated by Abu Ytouf Hamadaai (d.S34/1 140 
ia Marw). 

Soon afler his birth in Muharram 7IS< 
March 1318 in the Bukhafan hamlet of Kati^i 

Hinduwan fiater renamed Kasr-i * Arlfan, out of 
deferencc to him). Baha al-Din was adopted as 
the Spiritual son (Jdrzand) of Khwadja 
Muhammad- Sammasi, the flfth deaeendiar of 
Hamadani Sammasi immOdiatoly aiMigflOd'th» 
infant's future spirltual training to hli o aw pihi i- 
cipal murid. Khwa<lüa Amir Kulal. 

Kulal counts as Baha* al-Din's immediate 
predecessor in the silsila. for it was he who 
transmitted to him the essentials of the Path: 
the link of companionship (nisbai-i suhbat), 
instruetioa ia the eustoms of the Path (ta'llm'l 
adab't tafiha}, and the iaeulcatioa of Mikr 
{talkin-i dhikr) (*Abd al-Rahnum DJaml. Nt^Aui 
ai'uns. 381). 

Nonetheless. as befitted the founder of a 
new Order, Baha' al-dtn kept the Company of a 
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Wide variety of spiritual instructors. Barly dur- 
ing his assüciation with Amir Kulal, he had a 
Vision in which he saw his six prcdecessors in 
Um MilMUa, begiMiag wMi Kliwaiya *Abd al- 
iOMlik Ohi^waiii (d. 6l7/i220), a succcMor 
of Hamadani. This vision amounted to a second 
Initiation, for Ghidjduwani enjoined on Baha' 
al-Din- among other thmgs thc exciusive prac- 
tice of silent dhikr. opposed to ibe vocai 
dHIAr in which Aailr Kiilal and his ciiclc chs- 
toniarily engagad. 

Once back in the world of extemai icality. 

Baha al-Din began to comply with this comnumd, 

but Amir Kulal continucd to hold him in high 
esteeni. He ultimately pronounced his precep- 
lorial duties to be at an end and freed Baha al- 
Din to seek out other Shaylihs: ''both Türk and 

Tlit aihnic and Uagiiistic differaatiatUMi 
batwaan Tturic and TuQHc was reflectsd in Ith/ 
I4lli8antury Transoxianan Sufism in a dichotomy 
between ihe Yasawi ordcr (founded by Khuadja 
Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/1167 [c/ v.] another 
discipie ot HainaUani). Whicii tlourislwd among 
Tnfi^l» ipealcers and tbc Persian speaking 
kk wa ^ f^i » Md their adherents. Sinnn, the 
Naicshbandiyy« was destined to spread to alnMMt 
evcry region of the Turkish W orld in the space 
of a fcw generaiions. it was appropriate that 
Baha' al-Oin should ^pend part of his ap|»ren- 
ticcahif wilh the Yasawi masters who were 
haoiMi m ikm oomaafipoffaries as the ^Tinrhiah 
tktffäkt'^ {maskßyiUhi Irak). 

FInt. however, Baha al-Din spend seven 

months in the compaay of another Tadjik 
shaykh. Mawlana ArifDikgarani perfecting un- 
dcr his guidance ihe practice of the silent Jhikr. 
He next speni iwo or three months w ith Kutham 
Shavkh, a Yasawi niastei^ resident in Nakhshab, 
hcfiN« joining the following of a second Yasawi : 
«AapiMi Khatti Ata« for a fUli twelve years. 

The chronoiogical problems posed by the^ 
SOUrces (works of hagiography. the Timurid 
chronicles and the Rihla of Ihn Battuta) are 
imposible to resolve, but it seems certain that 
Khidil AM is identicai wteh Kadaa/Ghazan Khan, 
a singuiarly ibrocious individuai who mied over 



the Cagli;iia\ id khanate for roughly a decadc It 
is tempting to scc in Baha al-Din's association 
w ith Khalil Ata ihe ongin of the penchant of 
several later Nakshbandis for establishing 
ascendancy over rulers, iMit such an interpre- 
tation is exciuded by a carefui reading of the 
sources 

After ilic ovcrthrow of Khalil Ata, Baha 
al-Din retirod to his birthplacc to begin iraining 
his own disciplcs, most of whom came from 
Bukhara and its environs. hl« left the region him- 
self only three times, twice to perform the kmlf^ 
and once to visit Herat. There, he met with the 
rulerMu'izz al-Din Husayn and explained to him 
the principles of his path. 

He died on ''rd Rabi I, 79l/2nd March, 1389. 
and was buricd at Kasr-i Arifan. Surrounded by 
a continually cxpanding cumplex of buildings, 
the tomb baome a plwa of pilgrimage for Miia- 
lims front all over Asia as «voll as the Site, for 
Bukharans, of spring festivities known as id-i 
s^iil-t surkh ("red rose festival' ; see O.A. 
Sukharcva, Bukhara vol. XiX vehe, Moscow 
1966,38). 

Baha al-Din's principal successors were 
lÜiwaja Ala al-Din Attar (d. 802/1393). whom he 
M howoured with marriage to hii dMghttr. 
Khwaja ItehaMmad Parsa (d. S22/I4 19) a pro- 

Hfic author who counts as folinder of the learned 
traditions of the Nakshbandi order. Mawlana 
Ya'kiib Carkhi (d. 85 1 '1447) who originated in the 
region of Ghazni, Attar was the ieading tlgure 
among thase three. b«t it was Carkhi who 
provad the moat imponaat ft>r the coatiauatioB 
'of the Nakshbandi line; he was the preceptor of 
Khwaja Ubayd Allah Ahrar (d 896 1490) under 
whose auspiccs the Nakshbandiyya both estab- 
tished its supremacy in Centrai Asia and began 
its expansion in the wider Muslim world. 

Bahu al-Din left behind no writings (with 
the possible exception of the litany named af- 
terhi«. AwraJ-i Baha iyya) and he even dis- 

couraged his disciples from recording his say- 
ings. The precise outlines of his teachings 
are, Ihen, hard lo discern. not becausc of the 
proflision of hagiographic legend that en- 
shrouds so many Sufis. but because öf the ex- 
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iguous and sometimes elliptic nature of the 
sources. 

It is particularly difUcult to establish why 
he shoultl have becoine an eponymous figure, 
the central link in the silsila of which he is a 
part. instead of for exaniple, Ghidjduwani. The 
eight principles of spiritual conduct {kalimat i 
kudtiyya) first enunciated by Ghidjiduwani 
have, after all, bcen reiteratcd in Nakshbandi 
handbooks down to tlic present; precisciy the 
fact thal Uaha' at-Üin added three i'urthcr prin- 
ciples to the eight would seem to reinforce the 
primacy of Ghidjduwani. 

These three were: wukuß zamunt (Uinpu- 
ral awareness), the constant examination of 
one's-spiritual State during dhlks, wukuf-i aüaJi 
("numcrical awareness"). the enunieration of the 
liincs Jliikr is perfornicd in order to discoiirage 
the inirusion of distracting thoughts; and 
witkn/'i kalbi (*awareness of the heart*) the di- 
rcction of attention to the physical heart in Or- 
der to make it participate in the work of dhikr. 

All three principles relate, then to dhikr: 

combined with the fact that Baha,al-Din sei bim- 
se Ifapart from the othcr disciples of Ainir Kulal 
thruugh insistence on silcnt Jhikr. ihis suü- 
gests that the question ot dhikr was ciuciai for 
the early coalescence of the Nakshbandi order. 

Other features of early Nakshbandi prac- 
tice were also linked to the concem fbr sobriety 
and anonymity implied by the choice of silent 
dhikr. Among them arc the rcpudiation of mu- 
sic and dance (.sanm): the deprecation of char- 
ismatic feats {karm>H4i), the avoidance of re- 
treats in ftvour of the keeping of pious Com- 
pany (svbhat); and the shunning of distinctive 
forms of dress. 

All these features are highly reminiscent 
of the Maiamati movement of Nishapur, and it 

may bc Miüucstcu that Baha al-Din Naksliband 
was the hcir to the iraditions of the Malamatiyya 
although not in a formal, initiatic sense. 

Other recurrent features of the Nakshbandi 
path. such as fidelity to the shari'a in the po- 
Ktictl and social spheres as well as in devo- 
tioMl life. and a marked hostility to Shi'i Islam, 



were established in laier periods: they cannot 
be traced clhccily to Baha' al-Din Siniilarly. the 
mildly critical atliliide to Ihn ' Arabi adopted by 
some Nakshbundis of the Muü i<id-didi line can- 
not be attribttted retroactively to Baha' al-Dln 
and his cirtfte. Although« there is no trace of 
acqunintanco uith the concepts of Ibn 'Arabi 
in tlif dicta ol Baha' al-Din. both 'Atfar and 
Parsa u crc enthusiastic exponenis of his work. 

Further Kcadin^ 

Impciial (.ia/ciiccr uf tnUia. Vol. II. Panjab. 190S, 

pp. 2iy and 223. 
AmirKhwurU.SVy<iruY-/lM/i>tt. Delhi. ISSS. 
Ali Asühar C'hisliii. J,iu ahir-i l'arUU. l.ahore ISM. 
(iiihluin-i Ihrultinti. Liicknow. nd. iituqala, Xll. 
K.A. Ni/anii. Some uipecis tif religion and politics 

in India dunng tlie Ihirttentli etntwy, Aligaih, 

H C Sachau. Albcruni s Indiu. I. 1964. 
Yusuf liusuin. (JlimpsL's oj iiwJievai Indian culture, 
Bombay. 

W. Ilaig. Muatakhabul-rawarikh. III. Caictttla. 

1925. 

Jamali. .Sn an* 7-.^;vy//f. Delhi. 1893. 
Abu*l-Ila«m Muhammad BakIr b. Muhammad *Ali, 
Makamat'i Sliali-i Sakshband, Bukhara 1327/ 

1909. 

Salah al-Dui liukhuri. .i/io ul-ialibin, ms. Bodieian, 
Persian c.37. 

*Abd al-Kahman Djami. Sufahai al uns. ed. M. 
Tttwhidipur. ichrun 1336 sh./1957, 384-8. 

Muhammad Ma*mun al-Rashid, Nttk$ho-yl 
S'aksiibitHd, Dacca 1 403/ 1 982-3 ( In Bcagall). 

Khwiulj;! M 11 Ii a mm ad Parsa. Ktidsiyya, ed. 
Muhuminud luhir Iraki. iehran 1354 sh/197S 
(Olloman llirkish tr. with eomm. by *Abd Allah 
Salahi Ushshaki. Istanbul 1 323/1903). 

Na.sr Allah Kfcndi. RiMai9-yi Babü'lyyt Istanbul 
1328/I91U. 

Muhammad al-Rakhawi. at-Anwor ai^lmdtiyya fi 
manakib ai-sadat ttl-S'akshttbandlyya. Cairo 1344/ 

1925. 126-4: 

Fakhr al-Oin 'Ali .Suti. Rushahut ayn ul hayat, 
Tashkcnil329/i91 1.54-8. 

(cd.) Ali Asghar Mu'lniyaa, Tehraa 2536/ 

1977, i. 95-101 
11. Algar. A bricfhistury uf the Naqshbundi order,* 
In NaqthbandtM: CktmintmtHiM «I »Itußtlon 

actueile d'im orJer niysliqite mttsulinan, ed. M. 

CJaburicuu. A. l'opovic and T. Zarcone, Istanbul 
and Pariü 1990. 9-13. 
Idem. Baitu ui-Din Natishbund 'and tht TurkiMk 
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Shiivklis. t'orthcoininu m ( \'iiirat Asiun Sludies. 
Idem. 'l^lcmculs «ic pruxcnuncc Muluinuit dans lu 
tredition primitive Naqsbbandi*. Ibrihconiing. in 
Actes ä* ta tahU rtMidt sur Ita Mtlamit, Istanbul 

V.A. Cjurdicvskii. baUiaiuiiim SuLstihenJ Bukharskiu in 
hbrannye Soeineniya. Mokow. 1962. iii. 369>86: 
" M. Mo\t. Aulour Jii Dare Muitsour I 'oppri'ittissdiit' 
mystiiiitc de Baha' Qt-Uin Suqshband. in. Rtil, 
1959, 35-6Ö. 

' Zeki Velidi Togan. 'Gazan (ran Halil vc lloca 
Babac'ldin Nakshciul*. in Ntcaii Lugat armagani, 

Ankara 1968. 775-K-l 
' Tahsin Va/ier, an. Nakbbcnd'. in lA. 

•Nakhshabi, Khwaja Ziyal 
(d. 1350/51A.D.) 

Among the disciples of Sliaikh Farid. ihe 
most nolable was Khwaja Ziya' Nakhshabi. Vir- 
tually, nothing is known of his ancestors, but it 
appean they were ftom Nakhshab in the Sought 
provinc« and had migrated to Nagaur during the 
Mdngol Invasion of that area. Khw aja Zi> a'u*d> 
Din's fame is based on his scholarship and mas- 
tery ot ihe didactit and on his siitl pocti y which 
was otun interspcrsed in his prose. A born ra- 
cootfur. his works in Fersian describe many 
well-knuwn sufi teachingi. but it was h Is charm- 
ing style which made them mcmorable. 

The Slikui-Svlttk (String of Sutism) of 

Ziya'u'cl-Din Nakhshabi describes the basic 
principics of the movement in 151 short chap- 
lers. The writer considcred ihat only a knowl- 
edge of the Tawhiä and the Shari a excellcd a 
iHltral understandingof sufism. To him the in- 
teliect and love were diametrically opposed. The 
'ulama' were masters of the inteUectand faqirs 
were people of love, and both these etements 
dominaied each otlier. Only prophets could 
dominale both of them, as human beings were 
the weakest of all creatures. 

Prayers should be made prior to the oc- 
currenctt of a calamity. wrote Ziya*u*d-Din. 

There w.is a story that the king of Nishapur sent 
a niessa:i;e to a dervish to beg him to avert a 
Mungo! invasion. The dervish repiied that it 
was already too late and only a surrender to the 
diVine will was-advi'sable at that stage. More- 



ovcr, according to the Silku's-Suluk, the virtu- 
ous unly spokc when it was imperative to do 
so, and there were many people who for years 
had spolcen only words from the Qur*an. 

In one chapter of the work, Ziya*a*d-Dtn 
stated that men were divided into four catego- 

ries. Firstly, there were the ostensibly pious, 
who were inwardly iinworthy; these were the 
worldly. SctondK, there were people who were 
inwardly brilliant. but extcrnaliy bad. They were 
majsubs. Thirdly, there were those whose in- 
ward condition was as evil as the outward one. 
They were the common people. Fourthly. there 
were people who were excellent both inwardly 
and üuiwardly. They were the sufis. 

l-xplaining that the worid was a prison, 
Shaikh ZiNiru'd-Din related the following story. 
A man wliu was uttached to the pieasures of 
this World asked for water at the house of a der- 
vish and was given warm, bitter water. Upon 
complaining, the thirsty.man was told by the 
dervish that huinim beings were prisoners and 
that they therefore never drank good water. 

Ziya'u'd-Din Nakhshabi advised the 
•uinma' lo iniiutte sufis in the path of renuncia- 
tion. He also urged the latter lo heed the 'ulama' 
on religlous matterS. ^Allmt should adopt the 
customs of dervishes and they In turn should 
imiiate the intellectual dedication of scholars. 
Wilhout Süme of the qualities of a dervish an 
*£/////; was like an aiumai and a dervish without 
some of the vinues acquired from learning was 
ineffecfual IH his owit spiritMll joumey. 

Among Nakhshabi'S other workS, f Athra- 
t Mubasshshara and KuUiyyalWg Jusiyyat are 
of interest. bul he is mainly remembered for his 

work the Tuii Wuna (Stories from a Parrot). This 
is the Persian sersion of ihe Sanskrit work en- 
titled Siikii-Sii/uuii by Chintamani Bhatta. The 
original contains seventy stories which a par- 
rot told his mistress on seventy successivr 
nights in uider toprevent her, in the absence of 
her hui.b.iiKl. from meeting a lover. The tales 
are hirgels dei ived from the Punchlanira and 
HiiupJcslia. i hc Suka-Üapiati was so populär 
that, in the thineenth Century, it was translated 
into Persian. but this version was tediously long 
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and inelcgant in style. The original seventy sto- 

ries in Nakhshabi s version were reduccd to 
fifiy-lwt» and ihe neu uork conuimed a largc 
number of Hindi words. Nakhshabi arranged it 
in a more elegant style and substituted some 
new stories for the old. 

Moreover, Nakhshabi dubbed the charac- 

Mn witli Arabic names, adding a Persian back- 
ground and changcd the ending. In the Sanskrit 
work. the husband retiirns home at the end of 
the seventy nights, and ailcr admaiing her 
pianned adultery, the wife is reconciled to him. 
The parrot admits he was Gandharb, and ob« 
tains his release. returning to the couri of Raja 
Indra. 

In Nakl^shabi's work. however, the parrot 
dciains ilie liernine tor fifly-two nights. rind re- 
vcals her evil intentions 011 the husband's re- 
turn. The laller kiiU his wile and Irces the par- 
rot. The husband then embraces sufism. 

Ii is dilTicull to assess how tar Naklishabi 
drew on the original Sanskrit, but it is appar- 
ent that he must have understood the lan- 
guage. The work he wrote on sex and coiiion. 

containing a Classification of femaie pli\ sical 
types. is based on the Ruii Rulutsya {mvsler- 
ies of Passion) by Kukapandiia ur kukkuka who 
flourished in the eleventh or iwelfth centuries. 
Nakhshabi calied it the Lazzatu*n-Nisa* (Sex 
Enjoymonts). The work shows a deep influence 
of the Hindu view of desire and love or Koma, 
which involved a belief in educatton raiher 
than inhibiiion in sex. 

To Sbaii^h Nakhshabi, Islam was a religion 
which both ofüered and incorporated a middle 
path. In his Tüll Nama, he ended his preface 
with the poem: 

'Oh Nakhshabi! Adopt the religion ofthose 

who follow (i nüJüh' ( (Hirse. 
The l'ruphci hitnsel/hus orJaincJ tu du so. 
I he middlc ot iheroadpolicy is praiseworthy. 
The commaadmeift of Islam is moderation. 

Nakhshabi died In 75 1 / 1 3S0-S I , but his 
poetry and his oiajor wotk, the Tuti Nama. have 
h»lped to perpetuate mueh of the fame he 
aiähis.ved during his life. 
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Nakhshabi, Shaykh f^iyi^iaim) 

(d. 1350A«P.) 

Nakhshabi, Shaykb piya'al-Din, a famqiis 
Persian author (not to be confused with the tt[ 
mous Sun Shaykh Abu Turab Nakhshabti^i^^tfl^ 

86U), ver> lillle is know n of his carecr. 

His iii.sha suggests that he came from 
Nakhshab, bui he went to India where he i>e- 
came a murid of Shaykh Farid* a ^ceinfjmt<^ 
the celebrated ShayVh ii^Dtin>^^^ 
Akhhcir al-akhyar of Abd al-Hakk Dihlaw^ 
(Oihli 1309/1891-2, 104-7.) Sfy%|j||m|^i^^ 
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Bada'un afler a long and conteifiplative life and 
that hi3 tomb is there. 

Nakhshabi was a protifie writer who used 
bis knowledge of Indian languagcs tu translate 
Indian bouks into Persian His best known work 
is the Tiiii-nama TBook of the Parrot' ), very 
populär iil IndM and Central Asia. based on the 
Sanikrll Cnkiflaptatl (partly translated into 
Grcek l>y d. Oafanos, Athens I S5 1 ). 

Iii the preface to this book. Nakhshabi teils 

US that one of his patrons showed him an old 
Persian iranslation ofthis work and pcisuadcd 
him to do it again as the language ot the old 
tranilaiion was too simple and artless. 
Nakhihibl set to work and made a book of 52 
chapters (calied **nights**) replacing $omc* sto- 
rles which did not seem to him sufTiciently in- 
teresting by better ones. 

The book. completed in 730 1 ""^O, is in the 
usual form ot a framework with insct stDries and 
is characterised b> unusually iine language and 
b6id me^tfra and timlles. Nakhshabl*s ian- 
ftegi, ii<nlirdver. sieemi to have been too diffi» 
cult and precious for iäter generations, as by 
command of the Emperor Akbar, Abu'l-Fadl b. 
Mubarak rewrote the book in a simpiified Ver- 
sion (Rieu. 753b). 

This Version, however, was completely 
supplanted by Muhammad Kadiri (llth/17th 
eenfuiy) who rediiced It to 35 chapters. Kadiri's 
Version became the foundation of a largetium- 
ber of transiations into Hindi (Awari and 
Ghawwasi), BengaJi (Candicarana .Vlunsiii), 
Turkish (Sari 'Abd Allah Efendi, pnnted Bulak. 
I254/lt3t-^'tflndConstantinople 1256/1840-1) 
and Kann l^far. 

There is also a metrical version in Persian 
by Hamid Uhuri (Bland, in JRAS, ix. 163). The 

same Ihcme is taken by a number of populär 
verslons whlch were disseminated in Persia in 
ttrtüp liiJtographs under the title CU (cihil) tuii 
(**40 parrots"). The text of one of these was pub- 
lishad hy V. Zhnkovski (St. Petersburg 1901). 
Kaldlislia6{*s wbrfc was known in Europe as early 
as 1792. vvhen M Gerrans publishcd a free En- 
g^isK iranslation of 12 nights, Kadiri 's version 



was translated into German by C.I.L.. Iken 

(Stiittiiart 1 822) This edition contains an essay 
on Nakhsliahi .ind Npccmicns ofhis Tuii-nama 
by Koscgat icn. i he I mkish version was trans- 
lated Into German by L. Rosen (Leipzig 1858). 
So far, no complete translation of the original 
work of Nakhshabi has been publisbed. 

Although. there is a French translation in 

ms. in Munich. E. Berthels has translated the 
book intu Russian. but this version is also still 
in manuscript ( I hc cighth night was pubiished 
in original text and German translation by H. 
Brockhaus Leipzig 1843, and in Blatfr für 
liier arische Unterha/litng, 1843, not. 242, 243, 
pp. 969 ff.). 

His other works never attained anything 
like the pupularit} of the Tuti-nama but have 
almost all cumc down to us. Among them are: 
Gulriz 'Scaiicrcd roses'\ a taledealing with the 
loves of Ma'sunKihah aiid Nashaba. Djuziyyat 
u kulllyyat ("Particolars and generals**) also 
calied Ctl namus (Rieu, 740a). an allegory which 
deals with the Jescriptions of the various parts 
of the human bod\ considered as the noblest 
work of God and as prool of His greatness; 
Ladjdjat al nisa*, a Persian version of tho ITdUi- 
sastra. an Indien work on di^arant tempere- 
ments and sexual intercourse. Silk al-suluk, a 
collection of sayings of celebrated mystics (lith. 
Dihli 1 895 ). and Nasa 'ih u mawa 'iz, a bricf trea- 
tisc of a Sufi nature (Rieu. 738 a). 

His treatise Asharu mubashshara is only 
known from its mention in the Akhbar ai-ak/iyar 
(see above). All the prose worics of Nakhshabi 
are embellished with kifas scattered through 
them. which show that he was also an exceilent 
poet. 
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Naqshbandi Mujaddid, Hazrat 
Amjad Ali (d. 1946/47A.D.) 

At a distance of 1 1 miies from Silchar 
town at the village of Gobindpur, ihere is a 
khanqah of this saint. He was the khalifa 
of Shali Muhammad Ibrahim Khan Sahib 
alias Nosha Khan Sahib Rampuri 
Naqshbandi Mujaddidi. The district of 
Sylhet (Bangladesh) and that of Cachar 
(Assam) are humming with his adherents in 



thottsands. He died in 1946-47 at the age of 
72 years. 
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Nasru'd-Din (d. 145l.\.D.) 

One ofthe lavourile disciples and constant 
cumpaiHoiis of Siiaikh Nuru'd-Oin was Nasru'd- 
Din commonty known In Kuhmir ii Nair fUihl. 
He was the son of a wealthy fhmily, ilving at 

Sazipur in the pargana of Yech. Once, when 
young. he feil ill and his digestion faiied en- 
tireiy. His parcnti» spent lavishly. but all in vain. 

On his sick-bed. he dreamed that he saw a 
groiip ol people and enqiiired who thev all were. 
and wlio was siliing in their midst. They rcplied 
that they were the body of abäah and seated in 
the middie was the celebrated Shaikh Nuru*d> 
Din of Kaimuh. and they suggested that he visit 
him as suon as he could, if he wished to be Clired 
of his Jisease. 

Hc told his parcnts whai he had seen in 
the dream. They furthwith set off to wait upon 
the Shaikh, taking their son with them. Nnni*d- 
Din asked hiiH whai was wrong and what wai 
his name. He described his disease and said: 
"My name is Nasr and my title is Raothar 
("wrestler" in Kashmiri)." Nuru'd-Din told him : 
"Are you able to live up to your title ?" Nasru'd- 
Din replied : '*If I had your fiivour, I could." Then 
Nuni'd-Dln told one of his disciples to bring 
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Nasru *d-Dln (d. 145 lA. D.) 

food for Nasru'd-Din and asked the iaiter to eat 

as much as he could. 

As soon as. he had finished the food he 
found a spiritual change in himself and bade 
fareweli to bis parents, saying : "1 have found 
my physician**. They were ihocked and said : 
**Ottr life will be nniserable without you**. 
Naani*d-Din replied : **To make it sweei. bc with 
God." Thus, he bade farewcll lo the uorldand 
remained with Nuru'd-Din iintil Iiis death. 

Düring bis spiritual apprenticeship. 
Nasru'd-Din was entrusied with the carc ot oihcr 
di&ciples ut Nuru d-Oin. Ii is said that Nasru'd- 
Din fiwted and atc ashes mixed with waier at 
tke time of aller. This, he did alone, and nobody 
knewof it 

One of the Shaikh's disciples thought that 

he was drinking milk himself. but proving only 
vt/^' (spinach) for them. He complained to Shaikh 
Nuru'd-Üin. The Shaikh asked him tu wutch 
Natni*d-Din and snatcb bis cup as soon as he 
bad prepared it. When he finally succeeded, be 
brought tbe cup to Nuru'd-Din, wboasked him 
to taste it: he found that it was not milk but 
ashes, and was covered with shame. 

Nuru'd-Din, then. askcd Nasru'd-Din to 
take ricc insiead of ashes. it is reported that 
Nasru'd-Din made it bis babii to take only a 
hundred grains of rice daily. According to 
Miakin. Shaikh Nuru*d>Din used gradually to 
reduce Ihe quantity Nasrud*-Din ate until fi- 
nally he took only twenty grains of rice as his 
füll meal. Once. whci» under ihc coihiiuiikI of 
tbe Shaikh, Nasru'd-Din began a reircat of 
forty days with only four.walnuts to eat. After 
ten daya in tolitude, he was trying to crack the 
first walnut and Nuru*d-Din. who bappened to 
pass by, heard the sound. He asked what he 
was going. 

Nasru'd-Din replied by breaking a walnut. 
Nuru'd-Din reniarked: "I thought you were 
breaking your najs and here you are Cracking a 
wablut". Wben Nasni*d-Din finished his retreat, 
be presented all four walnuts to the Shaikh. 

Nasru*d-Oin was the constant companlon 
of Shaikh Nuru*d-Din from the day he joined 
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him. Out of affectiun the Sbaikh used to call 
bim by the name of "Nasro" and addressed 
some of his sayings to him. fhe tollowing say- 
ings of tbe Sbaikh on the subject "come good, 
come evil, there is an end** are addressed to 
Nasru'd'Din. 

"Wlien tbe body was bared to tbe wind of tbe 
Jehlum, that day bas passed. O Nasar. 
Wben we bad only thin curry and unsalted 
vegetables tu v;ui, thui duy too has gone, O 
Nasar. 

When the wife was near and warm clothlng 
covered, the bed, that day too has gone by, O 

Nasar. 

When boiled rice and sliced fish were provided 
for US. thui day aisu has pussed, O Nasar." 

In those glittering halls of lords [khan}, 
The great were told to shrink back. 
1 say pretty damsels singing songs there; 
The\ were sweeping the dust with Yak's tails. 
There I now obscrvcd cotton bciiig sown. 
I saw . O Nasar. lliuu mighticst also ;;o tosee it". 

When Shaikh Nuru'd-üin dicd, Nasru'd- 
Din succeeded him as tbe bead of tbe RIsbis at 
Chrar. It is said that before 1Masru*d-Din died, 

the Shaikh appeared to htm in a dream and told 
him that he had done much good werk and suf- 
fercd nuich hardship and it was now time for 
Nasru d-Din tojoin bim (in tbe next world). The 
Sahikh also asked him to entrust tbe Charge of 
the Rishis at Chrar to Maük Jogi Raina, wbo 
was one of the nobles of the royal court and 
who used often to Visit Nuru*d-Oin and later 
Nasru'd-Üin. 

Nasru'd-Din. in accordancc with the com- 
mand of the Shaikh, approacbed Matik Jogi who 
refused tu accepl tbe offer. But during the night 
a sadden change cameöver him; he became rest- 
less, tore out bis clothes and rushed lo Nasru'd- 
Din. who was near death. He nominated Malik 
Jogi as his successor and soon breathed his 
last, in 855/145 1. He was buried next to bis pros- 
pector at Chrar. 
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Akhar s Htign. Dcllii. 1975. 
Jahangir. luzuk-i Jahangih. Ghu/ipur und Aligarh. 

l863-4i4. 

Nasirud-Din Baghdadi Qadiri, 
Uazrat Syed (d. 1936 A.D.) 

Ma/rat Baghdadi Pir Sahib was an impor- 
taiu suti ot ihc Goalpara disirici. His name has 
becn recorded ainong thosc who preachcd the 
doctrines of Islam to the p«ople of this region. 
This Mvant of Islam was the son of Hazrat 
Qurban Ali who had come to India from 
Dagbdad. 

It is narrated by his followers that he first 
camc to Bombay and then migratcd to Uttar 
Pradesh in connection with his jcwel trade, and 
lived thcre for a number ofyears. Uttar Pradesh. 
speeially Allgarli at that tima wu hnmmiog wiih 
social and IHarary activities of Sir Syed Ahmad 
(1817-1 8QS A.|>.)thefounderof Muhammaddan 
Oriental College, now Aliuai li .Muslim Univer- 
sity. Hazrat Pir Baghdadi Jüiacd Sii bycd Ahmad 
in collecting fiinds for the said College. 

Having finished his Job ai Aligarh he came 
to Caicutta and Sundafhans (West Bengal), and 
firom there he came t» Sirajganj in the district of 
Pahna (now Bangladesh) with a vlew to dealing 

In jute, where he got married and lived for some- 
time. Thcn he came to Myinensinu where he lived 
for many years, and had pruperiy wiih re&iden- 
tial quarters. He had three sons hy his first wifie. 

He had many disciples and followers at 
Sürajganj, Mymensing and throughout Bengal. 
From Mymensing he moved to Katarihara or 
Jaleswar at a distance of six miles from 



Lakhimpur in the (.'uuilp.ira district (.'\ssain), 
There was practicall) iio huniun habiiation there 
al that time. He settied there. Hetook a plot of 
SOO hundred highas of land firom the Zamidar of 
Lakhimpur with u \ ieu to constructing khanqah. 
mosque. madrasall and musu/ir khanu and for 
cultivation as It is said tluii arrangc- 

meni wda mude lur loud und lodging for the 
followers. travellers and the poor withoiit 
discrimination of caste and creed. 

With the passage of time the place 
Katarihara or Jaleswar developed socially, 

educationally and economically. There. he 
converted a Christian family and tnarried a 
daiighter of thcirs By the second wife. he 
had threc daughter:». fhc Pir Sahib left this 
World in 1342 B.S.. 5th Magh, Tnesday at 
day time (1936 A.D. most probably). 

Baghdadi Pir Sahib was a great and leaned 

Sufi of Qadiriya Order. He was welUvenod In 

Urdu. Persian and Arabic and composed poems 
in the three langiiages lle liad a dynamic per- 
sonality and pohsessed dcep knowledge of the 
Hoiy Quran, Hadith and Fiqh. He always quoted 
fireely from the Quran and the Hadith in proi* 
ence of edocated persons. He was proflcieat in 
economics, geography and politics also. His 
book. Ash'ar-e Hat/aiq, is an ample proof of Ma 
genius 

Tlic niission ul the Pir Sahib was to impart 
educaiion both Islamic and modern to the 
people. He established ihe Katlrhmrt Mazharol 
Uloom Senior Madrasah without takhig My tW 
from the govemment. He brought ifnaliflMl 
leachers from Sylhet and Chittagong At 
prescnt. the Madrasah is ander the State 
Madrasah Board, .Assam 

The tirs siuinf (dc;itli anniversary) uf thls 
Saint savant and Suli ul Islam is celebrated ev- 
ery year on the 8th of Magh of Bengali year at 
his khanqah. 

Further Reading 

Rcpuricü by Professor Abdul Utif. Head ofthe Ara> 

bic Department, üauhati Univcrsity. 
Reporioc! by Maulana Nurul Haque of Shibnarainpar 

(d. \m A.D.). 
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Latterdated 3rd Ocl<»bL"r. 19X0 Imm Junab Mahbub 
Ali Ol üualpara. wliu hcarU Irum Jonab Qazi 
MaMttd'Diii the youngest son-in-law of Baghdadi 

PirSahib 

W. Haig. MuMakhabu 'hTawarikh, III. Calcultt, 
192S. 

Jamali. Siyan 'I-Arifin. Delhi. 1 893. 

Ghausi Shallari. Giilzar-i Abrar. 

Abdu'r Rahman Chishti. Mir 'am 'I- tsrur 

Ghulam Mu'inu'd Din. Sta'anju 'l-Waliyat. Panjab 

University manuscnpi. 
Abu'l Fa/I. Akbar Saina. II. Caicutla., 1879. p. 154. 
S.A.A. Kl/vi and V.J.A. Flynii. Fatkpur-Sikri. 

Bombay. 1975. 
Abdu'l-QBdirBada*uni, Muntakhalm'l'Tawartkh. Ul. 
S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and InieiteetMttt History of 

Akbar s Rti^n. Delhi. 1^75. 
Jahajigir. luzuk-i Jahangiri. Gha/ipur and AJigarh, 

lt63-64. 

Nusiruddin Mahmud Chiragh-i- 
Delhi, Shaikh 

Shaikh Nasiruddtn M.ilumid C hiragli-i- 
Delbi was a littie betöre nuon on a bot suininer 
diy in Delhi in tlie earl) scart of Sultan 
Att'oddin KhHji*t reign diat SliaHili Nizamuddin 
Auliya\ the greatest Indo-Muslim saint of all 
times, Icft his comfortiess room on the upper 
storey, which was burning like an oven, negoli- 
ated the ciumsy and dan^eruus staircase, and 
was abont to proceed lo a littie room that ad- 
Joliied his laflM at-Khana, a large hall with tall, 
elomsy pillars in which his disclples lived, 
prayed and siept according to the principles 
prescribed for the Community lite of the 
mystics. 

But the great Shaikh. ulio kept his nighis 
aJive with prayers, nieditations and rccitations 
of fsleec venes, was not destined to enjoy his 
mnclf Moded nidday rest. Fpr. casting his eyes 
around hini, he discerned a man of about forty- 
five or so standing in the courtyard under the 
banyan tree, which some years later was to 
spread it s branches over ihe roof of the 
Jana*ai-Uiana. so that die Shailch and his firiends 
night Sit comfortably in the shade. 

Something in the man, one of his newer 
diaeiples, attracted the great Shaikh, Ibr he pos- 



sessed. in a remarlcable degree the 'intuitive in- 
tclligence. (,\afs-i-(jira) ofthe mystics. The new 
disciplc Ijad coiiie lo his niasier. even as Shaikh 
Baha'uddin Zakuriyya had i^one to Shailch 
Shahabudditt *Umar, the fottNl«r of tbo 
SührwardI Silsilah. after years of siadt» prapi- 
ration and self'training. 

He was. to quote a metaphor of the Great 

Shaikh himself. like 'dry wood' which the mys- 
tic-mastcr had bui to breathe on and it would 
burst inio flames 

1 hc Great Shaikli gave up the idea of his 
midday rest, turned to the gale-room {Dihliz) 
and sent one ofthe servants ofthe Khanqah to 
summon the new disciple. "Sit down* said the 
Great Shaikh. surveying the man with those red, 
sieep-laden eyes of his. well aware that even 
his KhaiH/ah was fortiinate in the advent of 
such a mystic. "What is in your heart ? What is 
your aim? Whai work did your ftlher do 

From all his higher disciples Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya' rnthlessfy denuiiMied 
complete severance of all earthly ties. They riMsl 
have nothing to do with kings and high offic- 

ers. They must not earn any livelihood; a feel- 
ing of security abuut his means of livelihood 
would imply that the disciple depended upon 
something other than AlMi. 

So no playing for security, if you are a 
mystic. Starve and be the guest tff Allah f Ear- 
lier Chishti mystics had only permitted two 
forms of livelihuod - /.amin-i-Ahya. the culti- 
vation of harren laiid bv the mystic's own hand. 
and Futuh, the unasked charity of his 
neighbours. But the Great Shaikh apparently 
disapproved ofthe former as it made lÄe mystic 
dependent opon the tax-collector. Unasked char- 
ity was the only livelihood he would perarit. 

The new disciple was prepared foralllhal 
the human mind and frame can bear in the search 
for Haq or the Absolute He had already cast 
aside all earthly ties, thuugh he belonged to a 
well-io-do family. "My father,** Shaikh 
Nasiruddin Mahmud replied, **had slaves who 
traded in woolen cloth. The object of my devo- 
tions is to pray for the long life of the Shaildi, to 
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attend tu the shoes of the Durweshes, and to 
serve thcm wtth roy head and eye-balls." 

The Great Shaikh's mind inevitably went 
back to those far-ot'f days uhen, thouiili ihe 
most distinguished oi* Delhi siudenu and one 
whom every bne expected' lo have *a fine ca- 
reer/ he had, almost without an effort. cast all 
worldly temptations aside and prcsented him- 
self at the Jama'at-Khana ofShaikh l ariduddin 
of Ajadhan. determiiied to tread the mystic path. 
He possessed nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
those days. A kindly lady had ient him her 
Chadar to wind round his waist while she 
washad hil only pair of garments. He had not 
even a copper coin to buy a little paper on which 
to jot down his master's instructions, 

Here, the Great Shaikh could not fall to sec, 
was a irue successor to Iii in. to Sluiikh 
Fariduddin and to all the great Chishti mystics 
ofthe past. **Dravo ! Now hear me,** the Great 
Shaikh Said, **When after finishing my studies i 
went to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan. a friend and 
class-fellovv of mine. with whom I used to have 
academic discussions (at Delhi), came and put 
up at an inn. 

He had a servant to attend to his needs. 
Seeing me in my griroy and tattered ciothet, he 
exclaimed: Maulana Nlzamuddin! What misfbr- 
tune has befallen you ? Had you taken to teach- 
ing werk at Delhi, you would have become the 
leading scholar (Mujtahid) of the time with pros- 
perity and sutTicient livelihood.. 1 said noihing 
in my juüifieatlon but merely apologized and 
retumed to Shailth Farid. 

What would be your answer to such a 
question?* Shaikh Farid asked. * As the Shaikh 

directs,* I replied, Teil him. He then asked me 
to Order a tray of every variety of dishes from 
his kitchen and to take it on my head to my 
triend, who genuinely surprised. came to see 
Shaikh Fariduddin, and was so charmed by his 
conversation that he entered the cirde of his 
disciples.** 

There was no stopping the great Shaikh 
once he had started on his favourite theme. He 
went to the heart of every problem - to the heart 



of every man. Tears flow ed down the Shaikh*S 

cheeks as in that sinüll L ooh-swept room he ex- 
pounded the prniL ipies i>i mysticism to the new 
disciple. who, on his purt. look in everything 
and understood 'everything. 

This is how, woven round a simple story 
and a piain verse. the last of the great Chishti 
mystics received the Spiritual benedictions of 
his master. 

The Khair-ul'MajaUs of the inestimable 

Hamid Oahuidar enables us to piece together 
some events about the fainily and early life of 
Shaikh Nastruddin. He came from a family of 
emigrants to India and his grandfather, Abdul- 
Latif Yezdi, was borh in the district of Labore; 
but the family niigrated to Oudh and Shaikh 
Nasiruddin was born in that historic centre of 
Hindll ciiltiiie. His Ciither, Yahya. died when he 
was ninc ycars old. but the family was in afflu- 
ent ctrcumstances and bis mother gave bim • 
good education. 

He studied the Hiäayah and the ftuuäi. 
with Maulana Abd-ul-Karim Sherwani; and af- 
ter the latter's death. he completed his studies 
in all subjects at Oudh uiuler the instruction of 
Maulana Iftikharudditi (Jilani. His relations 
wanted him to take up some work, but he wouM 
not hear of it, and at the age of twen^*flve he . 
definitely chose the mystic path. 

Years later (in 1 3S3 A.D.) he gave an ae- 

count of his ilfe at that time and his conceplion 
of a well-spent day. " There were pleasant mau- 
soIcLims (in Oudli) in those days and well-laid 
out mango-groves. Now boih the mausoleums 
and the mango-groves have disappeared. Ev« 
ery moming 1 would go out of my houie with 
my brother-in-law. Khwaja Mahmud, father of 
my nephews, Moinuddin and Kamaluddin, re- 
citing my Wazifa (religiuus formulae). On reach- 
ing the mausoleums, I would say to htm, 
* Khwaja, you can go home or pray in one of the 
mausoleums like me.* 

He would select one of these alternativea. 

I said m\ Ziihr (afternoon)prayer there. At Aar« 

time I gave the call to praycr; about ten or twelve 
persans would collect together and 1 Icd the 
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congregational prayers. Afier saying my 
Maghrib (eveniny) aiul Isha (night) prayers 
there. 1 returncd liome reciting iny Wa/.ifa all the 
time. I could get a short afternoon nap (Qailulah) 
under the roango-groves where the weavers had 
spreadtheir nets bctween the tree-trunks; there 
was no fearthat a thiet" wouid steal ni\ shoes or 
my watci-poi. On reaching liomc, i uoiild reiire 
to in> ruuin on the root° and spend the whole 
night in my rd 141 «jus devotions. Years passed 
likethis. 

It was not tili the death of his mother« who 
wa» buried befaind the Id-gah of Ajodhya (or 

Oudh) that Nasiruddin Mahmud could come to 
Delhi at the age of forty-three and establish him- 
self in a corner ot Shaikh Ni/umuddin's Jama at- 
Khanatoshare in its community-üfe. But fumily 
tiei itill bound him to Oudh. His younger sis- 
ter, Bibi Lahori, was dead and her son, 
Kanidluddin. was being brou'jlu iip by his eldcr 
sistcr. Bibi Buba-badi, along with her own son, 
Zainuddin Ali. 

These two nephews were dcstined to live 
with him tili the end ot ius da>s. He often went 
to Visit his surviving sister. Our records only 
give US an ihcomplete account of these jour- 
neys. "Once," he teils us. " I returned from Oudh 
with my brothers and the father of Khwaja Yusuf. 
In those days, I had reduced my diet.' He has 
given up his diet,' my brother said to 
Mubashshfr, the servant of Shailch Nizamuddin. 
Auliya.* Pleasereport the matter to the Shaikh.* 
Mubashir went to the Great Shaikh and exag- 
gerated the matter still further. The Shaikh sent 
me a loaf of bread weighing two seers and Hilwa 
(sweetmeat) with Instructions that I should fin- 
ish them.** He found the usk difficult owing to 
the delicate condition of his stomach but car- 
ried out the Shaikh 's order none-the less. 

On another occasion he reachcd Delhi in 
niid-wintcr and found the Shaikh's Jania"at 
Khana crowded. "Putting you up is no bürden 
or trouble to me," the great Shaikh apologised 
to him.** But there are so many travellers here. 
Your relations in Oudh will also be anxious about 
you. The last sentence was probably a refer- 
ence to the impending Mongol attack under 



Targhi. Shaikh Nasiruddin squeezed himself into 
the Jania'at-Khana üoniehow, but a week later 
Orders were receivcd Irom Sultan 'Aia'uddin 
summoning everyone within the City-walls. 
Shaikh Nasiruddin found refuge in the house of 
Maulana Burhunuddin Gharib, who was dcs- 
tined > ears latcr lo lay the foundations of the 
Chi.shti> ah-Ni/.aniiya Silsilah in the Oeccan. The 
two becanie very dose Iriends. 

On another occasion. uhen returning from 
Oudh. Shaikh Nasiruddin saw a ruined gate 
(Dewrhi) by the side of the rlver Gumti, and took 
it into his head to pull it down and bulld a 
mosque on the spot with the material. The name 
of the place is not given in our records. but it 
ma\ sately be ideniified with Jauras. where the 
mosc|ue still Stands. The inhabitants of the place 
Claim to be descended from the Sister*s of Shaikh 
Nasiruddin. The work took him some months, 
and before it was completed he heard of the 
death of his sister. Buba-Abadi. He Icft his ser- 
vant or compantun, Qazi Arif, to complete the 
work and went back to Oudh. 

Aller slaying ihcrc lor forty days. he 
Started for Delhi with his nephews. He was not 
destined to see his oatlva town again. "Von are 

Coming from the rightside/' Shaikh Nizamuddin 
said to him, "You have done well in bringing 
your nephews along." He now definitely sett'ed 
in the house of Shaikh Burhanuddin Gharib' in 
the City, which was at a considerable distance 
from the great Shaikh's Jama*at-Khana at 
Ghiaspur. His visiis to the great Shaikh were 
therefore infrequent. but according to the 
Shaikh's own principles meeting one's master 
too often was not necessary. 

I here foilovved some Hfteen years of ex« 
ternally uneventfbl life. during which Shaikh 
Nasiruddin Mahmud's reputation grew steadily 
among the mystic circles of Delhi. Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya was one ofthose fcw per- 
sons who have never bccn troubied by sex-de- 
sire. He had even a theory about it. **Marriage,** 
the great Shaikh said, **is permitted but cellbacy 
is a matter of courage. If a man is SO absorbed 
in thoughts of God that he feels no promptings 
of sex-desire and is not conscious of what it is. 
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inevitably his eyes. and tongue and limbs will 
be protecied (Mahfuz). He ough» to remain un- 
married. But if a man cannot be so absorbed 
and bis beart is prompimi by sex-desire, then 
li§ iiilliltf (ct iMfricd» 

The eMMttof the matter is cosmic emo- 
tioa (Mohabbet). ITa imii*s beart is absorbed in 

God. this will inHuence his body, but if his heart 
is distracred. ihen his body will be distracted 
also." I ollowing the cxample of the Greai 
Shaikh, some of his distinguishcd disciples. like 
Maulana Falchruddin Zarradi, also decided to 
liv«acelibatelifi?. 

Sbaibh Nasimdclin Mtbmud, who had not 
liM OieM Sbailtfc*fe eonstHutiontl immunity fhrni 

sex-desire, had solved the probleni for himscif 
while still in Oudh. "In those oarl> Jays." hc 
says, "sex-desire began to troublc mc. anJ I feit 
very depressed. In order to suppress this de- 
•Ire I Ätok to much lemon-jutce tbat I was 
bfenonfht to the verge of death. Still I seid to 
myself * Death is preferable to a life of sex- 
deiire." 

He livcd un to the highest Standards pre- 
scribed by the Great Shaikh, povorty and resig- 
nation being the chiefof them for "the mystics 
af the stafe of resignation (Rada, TawaMcul) is 
lila Gorpse in the bands of the undertaker.** 
Likethe Great Shaikh and all his Chishti prede- 
cessors. he would have nothing lo do wiih the 
great oncs of this earth. "There are iwo terms of 
abuse among the mystics," he told Hamid in his 
bMar years. '^MnqafM and JuN Muqallid is a 
myitic who bas no master. Jurt is a mystic who 
aaks people for money, who wraps himself tip in 
a costly cloak (Khirqah), piits on a mystic cap 
and goes to kings and high officers. Why ? 1 am 
a Durwesh. Give me something," 

The great Chishti mystics had always 
avoided the couris of kings. and we find Shaikh 
Naiiraddln Mahmud telling Hamid a story on 

the subject. "Once upon a time. thw was a 

kin«; who had made it a riile that evervone coiild 
have access to him when he was sitting in the 
public Ourbar. Petitioners came with their appli- 
cations in their haiids, whieh were taken by the 



chamberlalns (Hujil») and handed over td tbt 

king There were gate-keepers (Darbans) aidfb 
entrance but the> did not stop anybody. 

"One day a Durucih chid in a palched cloak 
(Khirqah) came tu the king'sgaie and wished to 
pass according to the custom without Aqf hill- 
tation. 

"Turn back! the gate-keepcr shouted.** 
"The Durwesh was perplexed. Khwaja.' he 
asked the gute-keepcr. Is it not the custom of 
this court thut no one is forbidden entrance ? 
Everyone is going in. Why do you stop me? Is 
it on account of my short and iniigllifkant 
cloak (Khirqah)'' 

*■ Yes. repl ied liie gaie-kecper, that is exactiy the 
reason why I am preventingyour entrance. You 
are wearing ihc garb of saints; and people do 
not come in this garb to this door. Go back. TUM 
ofTyoursaintly garb. put unthedftssofwörldly 
mcn and then I will allow you to enter. But 
rcbpoc! for this garb (of the saints)prevcnlSI|ie 
Irom pcrmittinu you to conie in." 
"The Durwesh ga ve up the request (to the kin|) 
which he had in mind. • t will iwi^ i^llidfAb 
of the Durweshes, be replied.** 

In the years to come Shaikh Nasiruddfrt*# 
principles vis-a-vis the Kings of the day wefe 
to be sternly tested. But for the present his one 
desire was to live the life of a mere devote^. 
**Por years," he says, " ( had ehtenalned the 
desire that with a loin-cloth (Mirzai) round my 
waist. n coat round my body and a cap on my 
head. I might wand er from mosque tO mosque 
on hills and pluins." 

He asked his friend. the poet Amir 
Khusi aii, who saw the Great Shaikh almost ev- 
ery day after dimier and was allouretf to lalk oif 
almost everything he liked, to jntereede ttff hIm 

with the Great Shaikh. so that he mIght be al- 
lowed to worship God in a corner. But Shaikh 
Nizamuddin, who even then was contemplating 
appuinting him as his chief Khalifa or Succes- 
sor at Delhi, would not hear of It, *T«I1 
Nasiruddin,** he told Khusrau, "Thal b# oi|^ 
to live among the people, submitting to their 
crueltics and blows and responding tothem with 
humiiity, generosity and kindness.** 
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Of Iiis eminencc airiony thc disciples of llic 
Grcal Slijikh thctc can bc nu duubi. Aniir Khurd, 
the authur ofthe Siyar-ul-Auliya, who passed 
his early years in Ibe precincts of the Gr«M 
Shaikh 's Jama at-Khana. says that "among the 
disciples of Shaikh Nizumuddin Auliya. Shaikh 
Nasiruddin was likc the moun amonu the siars." 

Shaikh Nizainuddin Aiiünci Jied oit I8th 
Rabi II. 725 A.H. (March 1 325) .iiid hib fuinicral 
prayerä were led by Shuikh Huknuddin, ^rund- 
so^ Qf Uw famotts Suhrawirdi Mint, Siiaildi 
|iailia*wldin 2alcariyya of Mulian. who bappcned 
to be thien at Delhi. Some three months ur so 
before his death, he had at the instance of Amir 
Khusrau and others ordered Certillcates of Suc- 
cession (Khitajat-Numus) to be prepared. 

The first mystic tu receive his Ceriiticate 
\yas Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar, grandson of 
$haikh lamäl qf Husi, the senior disciple of 
$haikh FartdMddin of Ajodban. Shaikh 

Nasiruddin came secund. but the Great Shaikh 
made it clear that precedencc in ihis matter was 
irrelevant and ordered ihem tu entbrace each 
other. in accordance wiib the direclions oflhe 
^%^!L $iiatkh. bis Succcsfon lefl for various 

Sbaikb Bttrlwnuddio Gharib* went to 
OujllMirgi: Afchi $ind, whp«e descenUant. Shaikh 
Nur, was to make a ureat provincial reputation 
forhimself. wem back to his native provincc of 
Bengal; and Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar re- 
tiifed to H^nsi. where bis grain^tatt^er was stili 
ieii4«rly romenberfd. ibvikli Nasiruddin 
l^ll^inud along wilb a co-succes$or. Shaikh 
Shamsuddin Yahya, was left to lead the Great 
Shaikh's disciples fniditQ cctntUiue bis tradiiions 
at Delhi. 

The Jainaat-Khana ul the Great Shaikh was 
claimed by the descendants of bis sister by right 
pt inheritimce. Shalkb Nasiruddin look up his 
fesidencc (n a house where his mausoleum now 
Stands, prepared to face poverty and all olher 
jjjlisfortunes. Today, he told Hamid m 1353 A.D., 
** \ b%ye a niumb.er of followers and also guesls 
ü ^ly «Mfa^ iiit at that tioe I Ihsted fbr one 
fhiy (witiiout Ifttr-foojd) and theo for aoother 
4iy. t IMd a friend, nanied Nathu of Patwa. He 



brought iwo pieccs of biead. Güd knows 
whethci of Mash oi barley. Ilc had phiccd a liltle 
vegciable uver uiic piecc and the uihcr piece of 
bread over it. He Untied the clotb in wbicfe ha 
had brought them and placed theai bafiMo na. 
Whai a joy it was ! .... And how delightfui it 
was when 1 had no lamp (Chiragh) in m> house 
and nu firc (in my kitchenj during the day. The 
number of my relations was so large that they 
could have provided for ten pcrsoas lika ma; 
but I gradually made them understand my miad 
and ilicy gave up the thouuht of making any 
Provision for mo IIa man ofthe world came to 
see mc, i would put on the cloak {Kinrqah) of 
my Shaikh to hide my poverty." 

It was under ihese conditions that Shaikh 
Nasiruddin was driven into a confllct willi Sul* 
tan Mohanunad bin Tughlaq. 

The matter requifes some explanatiaa. 
the roystics of all crceds it is forbiddea to aaao- 

ciate with kings and guvernment offtcers," says 
the apocrvphal Malluzat of Shaikh Fariduddin 
of Ajodhan. fhe senience very neatty expresses 
the tradiiions of the Chishti SiUUah. We fmd 
$haikh Nasiruddin ai one placa maUnf a dla- 
tinction betvveen whai we wottld 80W call 1ha 
Revolutionary State, in which govemment posts 
are a nieans of service. and the Class-State, 
whicli is tounded on povver. dominations and 
the intcresis of the governing class. But the 
Revolutionary State, according to bim, ha^i Ottly 
existed during the days of the Prophet and the 
Pious Caliphs. All political organisations sinca 
then have been Class-^tfles, or rather CU«a- 
Governments. 

Nuw it is one ofthe primary duties ofthe 
mystic to keep away from such a government; 
fair a governiheni servant or a fOvaranMtt pan- 
sioner will not have a soul which he can call his 
own. A gift of Naihu of Patwa (God bless hiro!) 
is welcome because it is unconditioned. A gov- 
ernment gift can never be unconditlooed. Ypu 
caanot, ifyo«afaa|ovaiiune«taarvaali,SfB|i!di, 
for the LoKd wHk a care-ffiree soul aad yo« an 
daceivio^ yoursetf • and others - if you thiok 
von can serve God and Mammon at the same 
timc. fhe tradition of a Century and a quacter in 
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India. and of a much longer period in foreiiin 
lands. demanded that the Chishti Shaiklis 
should avoid the coum ot King:». Ün the whole, 
one sbottld be gnteful for the fact that Islam 

came into India through the peacefui immigra- 

tion of Miiddle-class men and workers. and not 
as an appanagc to ihe kings* their courtiers. thcir 
armies and thcir Inn eins. 

Shaikh Fiiiiduddin hiid li\cd ;ii dislani 
Ajodhan, tar tVum litc atniosphcrc ot king:> and 

Gourts, and on the only occasion when he was 
visited by a high officer. Ghiyathuddin Balban 

Ulugh Khan (later on. Sultan Balban). he abso- 
lutely refused a gitt of four villagos offered by 
the latter. Shaikh Nazamuddin. living at Delhi, 
had to face the music but he refused to relax his 
principles. If high officert came to see him. he 
did not refiue them an interview. 

He was always annoyed. **They waste 
the time of this Durwesh," he would say. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Malik 
Qara Beg. a high otTictT of Alauddin. siic- 
ceeded in inducing the Great Shaikh tu go 
an audition-party (Sama) which the Mailic 
had' arranged in his honour. But that was 
the absolute limit. At a time, when the Great 
Shaikh and his companions were starving. 
Sultan Jalaluddin scnt him the gram ofa vil- 
lage as a gift. But he would not accept it 
and he told his companions that if they 
wished to leave him, they were welcome to 
do so. 

Owing to Amir Khusrau. who was 
Jalaluddin*s 'Keeper of the Qur'an, and poet- 
laureate. the Sultan developed a desirc to see 
the Shaikh. But the Great Shaikh would not hear 
of it. "My room has two doors,** he said. ^If the 
Sultan come through one door, I will leaVe by 
the Otber.** Ultimately, in order to avoid a sur- 
prise Visit of the Sultan, the Great Shaikh let't 
Delhi and went to visil Shaikh Farid's luinb at 
Ajodhan. 

Sultan ' Ala uddin Khilji. a terrible master 
for the bureaucracy, kept in stem check the 
Qadis (judges) and Sudur (guardian's of chari- 
table cndowments) who drew a salary from his 
treasviy, and the historian DiauUdin Barni. wrii- 



ing in the early years of Piro/ Shah's reign. la- 
nienis that as 'Ala uddin h;ul subjected the ju- 
diciar\ to ihe execuiive. that bad custom had 
continued in succecding reigns. 

Though Barni. himself a disciple of the 
great Shaikh, forgets the teaching and principles 

of his master so far as tu cxpress his surprise 
'that "Ala'uddin neser calkd the Great Shaikh 
to his Court or wem to soc luin." hc assures us 
ai liic sanie iinic iluti no wurds evcr passed the 
Sultan *s lips to which the Shaikh could possi- 
bly object. There was. in spite of his indefen- 
sible crimes, a dcep religious strain in 
'Ala'iiddin's mind and he allowed all sorts of 
religii)iis people in his couniry to worship their 
God - and his • in whatever way they liked. He 
was prepared to help the Chishti mystics whtn 
they were in real need. but excepl in Ohe case 
his assistance was not acccpted. And where no 
paynient had been made, 'Ala 'uddin demanded 

no Services. 

Maliers, iiowever. cuine to ahead in the 
reign of Sultan Mubarak Shah Khilji. Khtdr 
Khan, the Sultan *s clder brother, whom he had 
ordercd to be murdered in cold blood In the 

Owalior fort, was a disciple of Shaikh 
Nizanuiddin. ßiit Sliaikh Nizamuddin was not 
cuncenied in ihc struggle ot princes and seems 
to have taken no nuiicc of the affair. Unfortu- 
nätely. an ex-disciple of the Shaikh, who had 
been trained by the Shaikh in his Jama*at-Khina, 
one Shaikhzada Juin. wantcd to attain to great- 
ness through Palace-intrigues and even dreamt 
of sctting himself up as a rival to the Great 
Shaikh. 

Ii was said ihai Mubarak had obtained the 
throne through Shaikhzada Jam*$ prayers. The 
Great Shaikh *s prayers, of course, were not 
available for such matters; they were the exciu- 
sive inonopoly oflhe poor, the helpless and the 
oppressed. One thing led to another and the 
bitterncss in Mubarak Shah's heart increased. 
He had built a great mosque. the Masjid-I-Miri» 
and wanted the Shaikh to come there for hIs 
Fridav prayers. ßiu the Shaikh would not hear 
of it The mosque iiearcst to ni> house has the 
greaie:>t c Luin un nie. ' hc rcmarked and went for 
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his Friday pwiyii l^lM K ai liij^ iiriti Mos4|ue as 
before. 

The Shaikh ^nd ihe Sultan caine together 
at one :isseinb!y - thc Si\yiini of Maulana 
Diauddin Kunii - bui ihough thc two accounis 
we have ot thc incidcnt arc sligluly dilteicni, ii 
is clear tbat neithcr the Shaikh nor the Sultan 
cared tö take «ny notice of each oih«r. Mubarak 
Shah went so far ps to Station his offlcers to 
SM that no govemment servaius went to the 
Shaikh's Jama'at-Khana. but Shaikh Nizamuddin 
ordered the expenditure on his kiichens to be 
doübied and the crowd of visitofs Collis Jania*at- 
Khana incrtased. Hurt to the quick, Mubarak 
-.. Shah declared that he would summon the Shaikh 
By an administrative order, to be executed by 
force if necessary, on the first day of the new 
month. 

It was a custoni in those days, attci the 
new moon had been scen, t'or all thc high uttic- 
• offt and distinguished men of the City (Dethl) to^ 
MSemble at the Palaee to congratulate the Suln 
tan. The Great Shaikh, of course. never wem, 
but he used to send his servant. Iqbal. to repre- 
sent him; and Iqbal stuod among the grcaiest 
officers of the land and congratulated the Sul- 
tan. It is not known whether thiscustom of the 
Shaikh was an inheritance from the days of 
*Ala*uddin Khilji; if so. it betokens a great tol- 
eranceon the part of that terriblc monarch. 

Mubarak Shah. however, had been rcceiv- 
ing IqbaPs congratulations during thc lüur 
years of his reign, but he declared that he wuuld 
submit to the insult no ionger. The Shaikh must 
€01110' pcrsonally, or he woulfl be brouibt. Of 
coHpe, kindly kitermediaries, aiixtous to work 
out a compromise or to find a Solution, wert not 
wanting; and ihcrc was niuch coiiiing and going 
of high otTicers bctween the imperial Palacc and 
- the Shaikh*s Jama*at-Khana. 

They found the Shaikh adumant; far from 
accepting a compromise, he would not even 
coBilBScend to discuss the matter. All he did 

was to go and pray in tears at his mothcr's 
grave. The iiiniaies of the Jama'ai-Khana waited 
in fear of the appruaching day. But the day ncver 
arrived. On the night previous to it, Mubarak 
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Shah was assassinaied by the Barwars and his 

head was thrown amongst the crowd firom the 
roof of the palace. 

With the acccssion of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, thc polic> of ihe Hmpire once more 
underwent a rcvulution. Thc Sultan was a dis* 
ciple of Shaikh ^Ala'uddin. agrandson of Shaikh 
Fariduddin of Ajodbail. Now Shaikh *Ala*uddin 
had passcd his wholc life bctween his house 
and thc niausolcuni Dt his grandfalher. Strictly 
speaking. hc emolkd nu disciplcs himself, but 
gave ihcm cups und gurnicnts on behaif of his 
grandfather after they had been placed on his 
grave; He also regarded kings and high ofßeers 
as filth and dirt. 

When Shaikh. Ruknuddin, on his way to 
Mttitan from thc Delhi cuurt. took the trouble of 

going to Ajodhaii. Shaikh "Ala'uddin would 
neithcr ask him tu sia\ noi olTcr him anN hospi- 
tality. Shaikh Ruknuddin. i iding in his litter and 
foHowed by his disciples, just caught Shaikh 
*Ala*uddin white he was on his way to his house 
from the mausoleum of his grandfather. and the 
latter had no altefnative but to embrace Shaikh 
Ruknuddin. 

Uut on rcturning to his house, he bathed 
and changed his cloihes. "This man," he said ** 
has t^ruught to my Khanqah the stench of the 
Court.** No influence of Shaikh* Ala*uddin is 
traceable in the posse of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq. The Sultan was vcry keen on support- 
ing tlio rationalists ( Ahl-i-Ma"qulat) against the 
traditionists (Ahl*i-Manquiaij. This problem did 
not inierest the mystics and centuriei before 
they had determined to pass it by. Sultan 
Muhammad was, it has been said, very cruel to 
the Qadis and all "cxtcrnalist scholars' (Ulama- 
i-Zahiri) who were in the service of the govern- 
ment 

His attitude towards the mystics, was dif» 
fereni. He wanted them io march In tune with 
.tbt imperial pollcy and to become officers of 

the State. NO Delhi Sultan was stronger or more 

powcifui than Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
at thc hjLiinning ofhis reign; his rcsources were 
gi cai. and thc anncxaiion ol a large part of the 
Deccan having put plenty of -Jobs at his dis- 
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posai, he was in a pusition to puy handsomely 
for Services rendered. The m\stits uere re- 
quired to dtscard iheir Khtrqah (patchcd trock) 
fer ÜM tilken gown mhA broad waistband of 
fOverMpeM oflkeia. litt SallB« aaid tiMt he 
«pl^d their «Ivice aod giiidMce, but every- 
one knew that the Sultan only wanted discus- 
sion in order to have an opportunity of det'eat- 
ii^ aod overp^wertog bis opponents and tbat 
i»«fe8 l|e woyMItt iwided by hb owa «pin- 
ini. Sllll, ferlhettirvbit nystics, liviogoii tl^e 
cbarity of their neighbours, the temptalion of a 
guaranteed livelihood through government Ser- 
vice was too greai. The elderly mystics. who 
had st|urv«d and prayed for years. were obvi- 
ovi^ Iwcipibte of tMMr dMcting a campaign 
or twpwrvhiM oflicc«woii. But it was diffefcat 
wich yomig omb belongi«g m distinguished mys- 
tic families, who had completed their education 
but had nut yet gone through the prolonged 
mystic disciplioe of tbe Chtsbti Silsilak. They 
ccnM «bill OB 10 wwMly Hkiots. For de^tta of 
panoiii casot I anist cefer i|io reader to tbe 
Sfyarul-Auliya of Amir Khurd. Atmost all the 
descendants of Shaikh Fariduddin were enrotied 
in the Imperial bureaucracy; the descendants 
of Sayyid Mabmud Kiroiaai, a loucb-loved dis- 
•tlli 90 «boiltb FarUwMI», wbo boi tater es- 
Mblisbed themselves round the Jama 'at-lf lyna 
of Shaikh Nizamuddin. foilowed the same pkth. 
Of the smailer fry there was no reckoning When 
years later the Tugblaq Empire m the üeccan 
and tbe dtstaat provinces coikapsed» most ol 
IhMi «MM IhMoiencd wMi ■ürrioi aod s^- 
toitfruin. as theGreat Shaikh had fiadSlBtidL Tbc 
historian, Diauddin Barni - perhaps represeol> 
ing the majority - was too historian. Diauddin 
Barni-periu4^& cepresentiug tbe majority-was too 
fu gone to lOMvor; tbt inw 9i worldly desire 
bad povetmted loo deeply ioto bis soul. Oth- 
«rs. Uke Amir Khurd, came back to the mystic 
pftb fgain Only three important disciples of 
the Great Shaikh - Shaikh Shamsuddin Yahya, 
SfaAikb (^utbuddin Munawwar and Shaikh 
WijjhrMidiiio Mihioiid • vooturad to ignore tbe 
S«tliML Tho banal oftbe atm|gk fbll oa Sbaikb 

Sbailtb Shamsuddin Yahya. probably the 



oldesi ofthtt great Shaikh 's disciple, was sum- 
moned to tlie Sultan's Court "What are you 
doing bere ?" he was toid, *'Go and preach Is- 
hpi amottg tl|0 temples of Kashmir.** Now Con- 
verting ooa-Moatin» was no pnrt <^ Ibo nUa- 
sion üf Chishti Sitsilak: the Ckeat Shoikh him- 
selt had made no converts As Shaikh 
Shamsuddin shuwcü nu intcntion of leaving 
Delhi, the Sultan appuuued ulTicers to take bun 
10 l^aabarii; But Shamsuddin dnmm fbM ilM 
Gre^ Sbaikb was calliog him to UbhIII Mi di- 
veloped an ulctr in the back. The SuHan sus- 
pected a trick and ordered Shamsuddin to be 
broughi on his cot to the Cuuri, but on satisfy- 
ing himself tbat the man >«as at deatb's door, 
tbe.SultaBparfbfceallowodtbttta|Mlii4i« • 
peacefttllyia Delhi. 

Sbaildb Masiruddia's trial came next Tba 
Sultan had coÜected same 370.000 horsemeirte 

the conquest of Khorasan. The death of Sultan 
Abu Said, the last of the Ii-Khans of Persia, had 
kft nu central power in the lund and prelenders 
were succeeding each olber in quicb saoGea- 
sioo. The asaassination in 727 A.H. (i32ft AJt) 
of Tarmshirin Khan, the last of tbe Cb^a*l 
l^hans who wielded aiiy real auihority and who 
at the high of his power had invuded India, had 
plungcd Mawara-un-Nabr into civil war. Ibe 
prospcc^ts from tbis poiat of view wen am bo4 
But a 1^ of questioos, political aad adliticy, 
could have been askcd. Why mustyou coaqaer 
Khor;isan ? What good are you going to do there 
? Can > ou really establish yourself permanently 
io that distant land ? Will your army not be en- 
tätely aaaibitatrd in the terribte Daaht (steppe) 
that divldat India ftom tbe rcgioa. beopaao no 
proper arrangements for convQraace aad aap- 
ply can be made ?. 

But Shaikh Nasiruddin had no tntention of 
discussing politics or miliiary affairs when he 
was sutumoned tu liie Court to help in the en- 
terpristf. The Sultan was whipping up public 
opinion in fbvour of the oanqmign and firom that 
point of view Shaikh Nasiruddin had his value. 
But the Sultan's plan of summoning the Chishti 
Shaikhs to the Court was a novel idea. Notbiog 
like that had happened before. Of couise Itwas 
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impossible lo avoid the suminons: the Sultan 
would Lise fcrce. if nccessary. hc did. la^cr 
on. in ihc cast* of Shaikh Quibuddin Miinawwar. 

Su firmly, uith quiet dctei nunutioa and lull 
preparedness to nieet the consequence&, Shaikh 
Nasiruddin went to the Palace determined to in« 
sult the Tughlaq Sultan as no great Sultan of 
Delhi had been insulted before. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq, to do him justice, 
was vory anxious to please his qiiesl. qiiite for- 
getfui ot lhc fad ihat ihc Sluiikli was not ^fthe 
stuff thai cüurliers are nuidc ol. He bcaied 
Shaikh Nasiruddin on his riglu hand and wished 
apparently for an opportunity to explain his 
plans. But the Shaikh was determined not to 
hear them. 

"Iwish to march in the direction of 
Khorasan/* the Sultan said, **! want you to ac» 

Company me." 

'■'fnslia'lluh- God Willing-." replied the 
Shaikh. I hc Sultan feit that this reply was rc- 
ally a rctusal und compluiucd thai the us^ uf 
thit well-known phrase indicated the desire to 
put off a thing (Tab Idj, 

The Sultan and the Shaikh-both of them 
inen of academic learnlng-quarrelled al^out the 
use of this phrase. The atmosphere naturally 
became unpleasant and the Shaikh brought the 
alteication to an end by his tinai deciaration. 
"Nü enierpi ise can succeed without the use of 
this (conditional) deciaration. It indicates affir- 
mation, not avoidance."* 

Puzzled by his guest's attitude, the Sultan 
ordered the midday meal to be served. But if he 
thought that the Siiaikh would consider tiiis an 
honour. he was mistaken. No Chishii Shaikh had 
dined with a Sultan before and Shaikh 
Nasiruddin. we are told, extended his hand to 
the dishes before him with the greatest reluc- 
tance. 

**Give me some advice on which i may act,** 
the Sultan asked him while they were dining. 

Shaikh Nasiruddin had no Intention of 
mincing words like his erstwhile acqiiaintance. 
the historian-courtier, Oiauddin Barni. His re- 



ply canie pat : "Gel rid ut ihis passiuii of wild 
beasts which has tuken pu^^tcssion of your 
soul." 

iiie Sultan cuuU iiave urdcred the Shaikh 
to be beheaded, but he had not cälied the Shaikh 
for this purpose and the Shaikh, in any case 
had no fear of such an end. The continuation of 
any conversation. however, was no longer pos* 
sible. 

When the meal was over, Sultan 
Miiluiminad ordered a bag of Tankas and iwo 
pieces uf green and black woolen cioth to be 
placed before the Shaikh. But the Shaikh paid 
no attention to the Sultan's presents. At that 
momentasecretary uf the Sultan. Khwaja Nizam 
by nainc. who was a disciple of Shaikh 
Nizanuiddin Auliya" and a pupil of Amir Khusrau, 
stcpped forward. He took up the Shaikh*s shoes, 
placed them before him and then carried the pre- 
sents outside and assigned them tothe Shaikh's 
servant. obviously for distribution among the 
Delhi poor. Then placing his forehcad on the 
gromid before Ihe Shaikh, he relurned to the 
Sultan. 

He found the lauer m a lowering rage. "You 
short-siaiurcd fellow of a secretary (Dabir-i- 
Kotah) ! What happened to you that you car- 
ried the presents of the Shaikh and picked up 
his shoes in my prescnce*'" Sultan- 
Muhammad's hand went tu his sword-hilt. 

"Had I not takeii up the presents," Khwaja 
Ni/aiii. who was aKo prepared to be a martyr, 
explained." ihe Shaikh wouid not have touched 
them and they would have remained lying on 
your carpet (Dulcha). As for picking up his 
shoes. it was an honour for me. If you put nie to 
dcath. I am W illing; it w ill rid me of the torture of 
yuui Company." Sultan Muhammad, we are told, 
mflicicd nu punishmcnt on his erring and inso- 
lent secretary. 

One man against an Empire ! It was obvl- 
ous that the underlings of the administration . 
could make the life of a private Citizen impos- 
sible. and Shaikh Nasiiuddm had to meet the 
consequcnccs of his atiiiude. l iieshta records 
a tradiuun thai Muhammad Tughlaq decided 
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that the great nn si<^s should render him tokcn 
Services and li^c dui) of (yirii; ihe Sultan's 
Dastat ( tiirban) bctoi c lie wcnt to ihe Um bar 
wa^ assigned to Shaikh Nasiruddin. The Shaikti 
refused and was thrown into prison, but after 
three months he reflected that his predecessors 
had submittcd to force in such inatiers niul that 
hc should do thc sainc. I am not inclincd to put 
any trust in this lattcr-day tradiiion. but thc tul- 
lowing incident which is well uuthenticatcd, 
throws light on the working of the administra- 
tiofi. 

Khwaja Qiwamuddin, a disciple of Shaikh 

Nasiruddin. who had entered government Ser- 
vice, is si'.id (o have deciared : "1 was taccd uith 
a tcrribL- iijik- and subjected to govci nincnt ilc- 
iiiands and punishmcnts during iho^c da>:> ot 
niy Suspension from government Service. If I 
appealed to firiends for whom in prevlous days I 
had an affection or wished to talk to them, they 
turned away their faccs and would noi hcar my 
words. If ' I bcni an> tliing lo be sold in tlic mar- 
ket, no unc would purchase it. I was helpless 
and gloüniy." 

The only person whu wuuld siill venture 
to receive him was Shaikh Nasiruddin. The 
Shaikh could do nothing for him so far as the 

administration was concemed; but he could at 

Icasi cxtcnd his human sympathy to the persc- 
cuted man whom. trom fear ol tlie goN ci iiment. 
Society was boycotting. So, Qiwamuddin caiied 
at the Shaikh*s Jama'at-Khana. '*But before I 
could explain the object of my visit,** 
Qiwamuddin continues, "the Shaikh with his 
usual kindness began to ask me about my af- 
fairs and recited the following quatrain :- 

"In Short the Siiaikh by his intuitive mind 
had discüvered my inner thoughts and revealed 
them to mc. 1 placed my head on the ground. 
The same ideas which tlie Shaikh has revealed 
were revolving in my mind, I said. the Shaikh*s 
words have given strength and firmness to my 
heart." 

Our records give no details of the perse- 
cution to which the Shaikh was subjected. In 
his conversation in the Khalr-ut'Majalis, the 
Shaikh makes no reference to Muhammad 



Tughlau or even to his life In those days. No 
ranklinti bittcrness of ans surt \\.!s Icft in his 
mind. Sultans coniu and yo: ii is no tisc bother- 
ing about them. üod ulone ii> perni motu. We 
have to be content with the following cryptic 
Statement of Amir Khurd. who was then in gov- 
ernment Service in the Deccan.** 

In the beginning of his rcign Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tuglilaq, who had established 
his power throughuui tiic len;jih and brcadth of 
India. inflicted injunes un Shaikh Nasiruddin, 
who, according to the general consensui of 
opinion. was the Shaikh of the age and had tbe 
whole World for his obedient disciples. But that 
man of eminent piet\ . according to the tradition 
of his Pirs, considcred it his duty to be patient 
and did not reialiale in any way. *The Sultan 
persecuted you so much,* they asked bim. *What 
was the reason?* 'There was an affair between 
me and my God.' Shaikh Nasiruddin replied, 
'They settied it like this.*" 

Towards the end of his reign when 
Muhammad Tughlaq had gone to Thaita in pur- 
suil ot l.mhi. hc nccdk-ssly sunimoncd a num- 
ber of ieligiou:> men and :>cholai:>, among them 
Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud, from Delhi. They 
had to travel *a distance of 1 ,000 Karohs (2,000 
miles). It is not necessary to bclieve with Amir 
Khurd that the deaih of Sultan Muhammad 
TuLihlaq was due to iho fact that he did not pay 
10 the schülars and the inystics respect that was 
their due. Shaikh Nasiruddin. a pacifist wtthout 
reservation, was not one of the cursing (Jalali) 
saints. The whole of his life may bc considered 
a comment on a line often recited by the Grq§t 
Shaikh. 

Sultan Muhammad's death Icft the army 
leaderless, and Barni says that Shaikh 
Nasiruddin was one of the leading men who 
calied on Peroz Shah and requested him to aa« 
cend the throne. Like his friend, Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Munawwar. he could have had no 
illusions about that pompous ruler. who was 
destincd to bring the Lmpire of his predeces- 
sors to ruin. But with the army attacked by the 
Sindbis on one side and the Mongols on the 
other, the immediate election of a king was ab- 
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solutely necessary. and Fero/' Shah \^as tlu- best 
of'a number ofbad alternativ CS. Barni docs n.u 
refer tu any further contacts betwccn ihc Sul- 
tan and the Shaikh and the stories set afloat 
about the relation of the Shaikh and the Sultan 
and his officers in later days nuist be dismissed 
as mere labrications. Though the Convcrsations 
Ol the Shaikh do not reter to Feroz Shah by name 
- he was not worth mentioning, - they contain a 
scathing criticism of the condition of the coun- 
tr>' duringthe i^gime of Feroz Shah and his of- 
ficers. A person who spoke so fearlessl) could 
hardiy have bccn in touch >«ith tbe Sultan and 
ihe buicaiicracN. 

On rctui ninu lo Delhi in 1353 A.D. Shaikh 
Nasiruddin once inorc took to his old profcs- 
sion - the profession of a Shaikh or Fann-i- 
Shaikhi, as Bami calls it. There were, of course, 
great religious scholars who basked in the royal 
fkvour; but though Shaikh Nasiruddin, like his 
predecessors, had tu face the criticism of a large 
city. as a Icader of religious life he had no rival 
in India. His Juina'at-khana was ctoudcd vviih 
every kind of visitor from morning to night, and 
it seemed as if the Great Shaikh had come to life 
again. Shaikh Nasiruddin had no material 
favours to bestow, but his Jania'at-Khana was a 
spiritual refuge for all. Amir Kluird. ha\ ing lost 
his Job in the Deccan and anxious that his spiri- 
tual life should not perish aiong with material 
prosperity, found that the influence of the 
Shaikh once more brought him to the right path. 
•*I remember." he say. "hearing niy unclc, Saiyid 
Husain. declaring that toda\ the high position 
of Shaikh Ni/aniuddin Auliya is occupicd by 
Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud. Outwardl> and in- 
wardly, so far as is possible, he does not devi- 
ate from the path of the great Shaikh. 

In this work, he has surpassed all other 
disciplet of the great Shaikh and attained to 

perfection'." His personal contact with the 
Shaikh confirmcd the truth ofhis uiiclc s asser- 
tions. " I he fragraiice which used to emunute 
firom the Majlis (Company) of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
has also come to the soul of the author from the 
Majlis of Shaikh Nasiruddin and has revived his 
dead soul after more than thirty years. Mystics 



who ha\c scen the .Ma^is of S!i.iikli Ni/anuiddin 
and appreciated its deep signilicance agree with 
this proposition." 

A littie after the death of Shaikh 
Nasiruddinin 757 A.H. ( 1 356 A.D.) Amir Khurd 
penned the foUowing lines: **The external and 

internal devotions of this dignitary are more 
tliaii ihc pen can describe. Tliu^c wlio have had 
the hoiioui of Kissing Iiis fcci lia\e rcalised that 
his counienante was ihc piciure of perfect pi- 
ety. Towards the end ofhis life his workMched 
perfection; he became a pure soul. When I saw 
this miracle, I sald to myself: 'Since he has 
reachcd perfection. it would be stränge if they 
allowcd such a pure existence to remain in this 
World 

Fortunately tor u.s. a scholar calling him- 
self Hamid, the Qaiandar. son of Maulana 
Tajuddin of Kailugarhi, presenied himself at the 
Shaikh*s iama 'at Khana and offered to compite 

his Convcrsations (Malfuzat) even as Amir 
Hasan Sijzi had compiled tlic great Sliaikh's con- 
versaiioiis in the Ftnvu idul-hawa'id. Bolh 
Maulana lajuddin and his son. Hamid, weredlS^ 
ciples of the Great Shaikh, who had on one oc- 
casion said to the father : *'Your son will be a 
Qalandar." So Hamid when hc grcw up shaved 
off his bearcl "an intolcrable wurldly bürden.-" 
and also siuivcd Iiis head. moustaches and eye- 
brows. and pui on the saffron garb of the 
Qalandars. 

He had, of course, nothing to do with the 
Qalandars, properly so • calied, and knew littie 
about them. Like many others he had left for the 
Deccan. attached himself tu Shaikh Burhanuddin 
Gharih." and began to conipilc his Convcrsa- 
tions. Bui his work could not bc cumpleied ow- 
ing to that Shaikh*s death in Feb. 1341, and 
twelve years later Hamid offered to render the 
same service to Shaikh Nasiruddin. The offer 
was gratefully accepted. Hamid compiled a 
record of one hundred Convcrsations or 
Majlises of the Shaikh and named it Khair-ul> 
Majalis. **! have narrated things correctly." Says 
Hamid, "and Shaikh Nasiruddin has revised my 
work. From the beginning to the end there is 
not a Word ihat has noi receivcd the consider- 
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ation and approval of ihc Sluiikh aiui has noi 
beeil spoken by him " Aller ilie Shaikh's death 
Hamid added a Supplement lo ihe Khair-ul- 
MaJaiis giving a sketch ofthe Shailch*s life. 

Shaikh Nasiiuddin obviously kept his bi- 
ographer under stern control and insisted thut 
he should be presented to posterity as a reli- 

gious tcacher and not as a miracle-roongcr "He 
never tried," Hamid coniplains at the cnd of Iiis 
Supplement, "thai anyoiic sliould consider him 
a great man. He has suppressed his ego to such 
an extent that if I call him a Shaikh, he is not 
pleased; and if I altrtbute miracles to him, he 
resents it and begins to reflect.** 

The Khair-ul-Majalis is a worthy succe^- 
sor of the Fawa 'iJul-Favva 'icl. but it is a work 
of inexpressiblc sadncss. 1 confess that I can 
never read it wiihoui tears. But this sadness is 
due to the Shaikh and not to Hamid, who loved 
the innocent joys of life and seems to have been 
blessed with plenty of vivacity. He composed 
vcrses like every one eise, and so long as they 
rhymed. he could enjoy them without bothering 
about their qiiality. 

His Qaiandarship. apari tVom the tact that 
he never married and had ao personal property, 
was oniy a pose. "i am a Qalandar in appear- 
ance.** he says at one place, *^but 1 associate 
with mystics." it was different with Shaikh 
Nasiruddin. The sorrows of all mankind were 
reflectcd in his heart. 

I A mystic. who mereiy prays. whatever 
the quality of his prayers and whatever his spiri- 
tuai Statute, is not, correctly speaking, entitied 
to be called a Shaikh. To be a Shaikh a mystic 
had to live and work among the people. to 
sympathise with their sorrows. to partake of their 
joys and to teach them the principles of mystic 
and reiigious life. 

üccasionaily hc iniuht be able to liclp ihein 
financially and in othcr ways, but ihis was Ihe 
exception rather than the rule; for the Shaikh, if 
true to his principles, cold not generally ap* 

proach high officers for any favours to his dis- 
cipies. Many stories are lold of the presents 
that came to the Great Shaikh, but the fact is 



that they never sufficcd. " Gifts flowed into the 
Jama' at-Khana of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
like the vvaters of the Labia (a branch of the 
Jumna) ihat flowed before it," Shaikh Nasiruddin 
teils US, **People came from niorning to sunset 
and even at the time of the night prayer. 

But those who came with requests alwayi 
exceeded those who came with gifts, and evcry- 

one who brought somethiny also got some- 
thing ■■ Sliaikli Nabituddin, iliuiigli he secnis to 
have bcen liie recipicnt of sullicient gifts, wai 
not so fortunate and he did not consider it a 
part of his duty to be the collector and distribu- 
tor of money. "The head of a (mystic) Commu- 
nity." he says. "needs three things. First. 
Weaith so that he may be able tu give to people 
whatever they ask. 

The Qalandars of ihcsc days demand Sher- 
bet. If a Durwesh has noihing, how is he to give 
anything ? And then they go out abusing him 
and are punished for it on the Day of Judge- 
ment. Secondly, Learning, so ihat if scholars 
come 1(1 him hc can discuss academic matters 
vviih them. Thirdly, Cosniic bmotion Uazba), so 
that he may be able to inspire the Durweihei. 
But I say: 'Wealth is not necessary. Learning 
and the Cosmic Emotion are enough/** 

A Shaikh*s means of work were thus purely 

Spiritual, and the precondition uf all his wörk 
was the possession of ihe Nafs-i-gira or the ' 
intuitive intelligence.' 1 le musi. first. be able to 
enter into the heart of every man and this was 
only possible if he had gteat, unboundcd hn* 
man sympaihies. Secondly, his exparltiiM 
should be wide enough lo enable his to under- 
stand all dasses and conditions of men. 

The early mystics had recommended trav- 
elling as a means of spiritiial dcvelopmciit. But 
the Chishti mystics, aftcr settling in indiu, gave 
Up the habit of travelling. Shaikh Farid nevtf 
went out of India. The Oreat Shaikh's peregrl- 
nations were limited by three points - Badaun, 
Delhi and Ajodhan. But the City of Delhi, w ith 
its teemitig population. could show him all ihal 
he wanted to sce of luimaii life. 

Shaikh Nasiruddin, apart from his compul- 
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sory journey to Sind, only travelied from Ajodya 

(Oudh) to Delhi and back. Unlike the 
Suhrwardis. thc Chishlis did not iiiJiilyc in nced- 
k'ss lra\clling. I hc (hird elcnicnt the intelli- 
geniiul IS hurd to dctiiie. It was a Divine gift; it 
could be developed but not acquired by one 
who had not been endowcd with it by nature. 

Whether bis visitors spoke of their sor- 
rows or not. the Shaikh would be able to under- 

stand them Inevitably his own mind would also 
ho aftected b\ iheir stories of misfortitiic and 
woe. tüld or untold. I hc Grcai Shaikli. on b\:\\\\i 
iniormcd Ihat in a pai ticular Company ihc> liad 
praised the inner calroness of his mind, declared: 
** No one in this world is more sad and gloomy 
than I am. So many people come and teil me of 
their misfortunes and it all pierces into my soul 
and my heari. 

Ii would be a siiange heait (hat was not 
utiectcd by ihe surruvvs ot'his Muslim brothcrs. 
And then a great City with a largc population ! 
Darweshes have sought refuge in the hüls and 

the descrts in the desire that no one may come 
to put the buideit of his hi;art upon them." It 
was the samc with Shaikh. Nasiruddin. "A visi- 
tor who comcs to inc," hc toid Hamid, "is ciihcr 
a worldly man or a mystic. 

If he is a worldly man, his heart is attached 
to earthly things. When he enters (my room) 
and my eyes fall upon him, I ask him about his 

affairs. Even if" he is silent, everythine in his 
mind is renetled in ni\ heart, and I am overpovv- 

ered wiih sadness and ^loom And othcr come 

terror-stricken and demand : *Hurry up and do 
this.* (If I don*t), they speak evii of me and are 
insolent. The Durwesh should be patient under 
all circumstances. 

2. Of course people were not wanting who 
\vished to c the Shaikh for their worldly 
nceds. but Siuukli Nasiruddin would not waver 
from the mystic path of Tawakkul or resigna- 
tlon. 1 have only space for two cases. "^A 
Darwesh came,** Hamid records in Majiis XLV. 
**Some one had been cruel to him. The Shaikh 
Said, "Durwesh, be patient. if they are criicl to 
you, bchave likc a Durwesh and forgive them. " 
he related a pcrtinent Störy of Hazrat Ibrahim 



Adham. but seeing that the Durwesh was still 
dissatisfied, he added : 'The path of the 
Durwesh is what I have explained; otherwise 

you know best.'" 

But others would not allow themselves to 
be dismissed so easily. On another occasion 

Hamid records: 

"When the Shaikh had completed this 
Story, a mystic came. He was a disciple of 
my Pir, Shaikh Nizamuddin Aultya.** 

As soon as, he sat down, he began to com- 

plain bitterly of the times. This is not thetradU 
tion of the Shaikhs of my Silsilah. I was sur- 
prised. What has happened to this Durwesh? 
Nevertheless Shaikh Nasiruddin, with the vir- 
tues that should belong to a mystic, heard him 
and gave suitable repUes. The visitor then re- 
lated the foilowing anecdote: 

"Once a friend of mine. who was a dis- 
ciple of Shaikh I ariduddiii, cainc to Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya. i am the fatlier of girls, 
he Said, Do something for me.** 
Co and be patient, the Great Shaikh replied: 

**Shaikh'' He Said, *lf you had one un- 
married daughter. you would realise my 
distress.' "What do you uant me to do?' 
Recommend me to somcbody/ At that 
moment the grandson of Zafar Khan hap> 
pened to come and the Oreat Shaikh spoke 
to him. 'I have a flat (Serai) available in 
my house,' the latter replied. Please ask 
the Maulana to come and put up there. 1 
will be at his service.* 'Now go, Maulana,* 
the Oreat Shaikh ordered. The Maulana 
went (to Zafar Khan's house) and his life 
was happy thereafter." 

Shaikh Nasiruddin on hearing this re- 
marked, Maiiiaiia' In lliose Jass there were 
plenty of disciptes. lo whoin can one speak 
now? One should be patient. 

I know that one should be patient and not 
complain,' the Durwesh replied. 'But today you 

are in the place of my Shaikh and it is permts- 

siblc that I should spec'>k to von of the sorrows 
of my heart. I luive a shive-bo\. who works as a 
labourer. 1 give him iwo-ihirds ol his wages and 
keep one-third for myseif.*** 
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3. Like his great Master, Shaikh Nasiruddin 

also condemned government Service, but also 

like his master he seems to have made a distinc- 
lion den ci nmenl scrvanis who were in ihe cleri- 
cal linc aiiü iiaJ »uiliing tu du vvith ihe policy uf 
the administration were entitied to be enrolied 
timeiedisciples. like Amir Hasan Sijzi and Amlr 
Khusrau. ßut tho Shaikh insisted that the hii^her 
spirilual achicvcincnis were not within the leach 
ot'such pcople. Amii Hasan and Aniu Kiuisrau, 
he says, passing a severe but just judgement 
on his deceased friends. wished to compose 
(poetry) after the manner of Khwaja Sa'di. It 
proved impossible. What Sadi has written is due 
totheCosmic Knioiion (Sar-i-Hai). Khaqani and 
Nizami were men ul piety. But Khwaja Suna'i 
was one of the hermits (Muqati'an) and hud 
completely severed his relations with the word 
and the people of the world. 

But on the plan of ordinary discipleship 

he had no objeclion to such people. At one 
place \ve find hiin approvinu the work of an edu- 
caled visiiur. uho declared : "I sit in the Diwan 
Ihe wiiule day. and ihey consult nie aboui ihe 
procedure of evcry order that is passed/' At 
another place, we find him considering whether 
he should enrol nniong his disciples a clerk 
(Newisanda) who was a Saiyid. a Mafiz. and a 
man ot devutiuns. and deciding the case in the 
affirmative. "Government Service will be no ob- 
stacle in his path." he decided, **He will be a 
mystic on account of his devotions.** 

It was different. however, with the great 
executive otnccrs ofihe government. Two ex- 
amples should suffice. 

(2) An education man w ith tlic rcspects of 
a Malik. who was in lioiihle and said, "llo is 
being kieked on atcouni ol' government dc- 
mands ' 1 he Shaikh observed, 'Government Ser- 
vice bears such fruit, especiaily in these times. 
In the early days (of Islam) all officers were niore 
devoted to the service of God than to the at- 
fjirs ofthis World and niost of them had attained 
10 the statiire orShil>li and Jiinaid.' 

(ii) I lierc came, iic\i, to the Siiaikh a yreat 
man ofthis wurld. Ile had been imprisoncd and, 
appealing to the Shaikh. had been set firee ow- 



ing to his prayers. The Shaikh feit very happy. 
'Welcome/ he said, 'Congratulations! Please sit 
down.' 'Owing to the blessings of the Shaikh,' 
he replied. 'They set me free last niL-ht.' 'If a 
thorn pricks a man's fooi or an unt bites it.' the 
Shaikh observed significantly, *he ougbt to 
know that it is the resuit of his own acts. And 
no misfortunes shall be fall yuu except what 
your hands have earned ' 

At another place he observes: "When 
people oblain a little worldly olflce, the\ treat 
the peuple of Gud as ihey like and are not afraid 
of woulding the hearts of men. After all, the 
sighs of the oppressed have some effect.** 

We find many instances of persons not in 
government service>businessmen, traders, farm- 

ers. school-teachers - Coming to the Shaikh. He 
asked them to be honest in the pursuit of their 
callings, and if they did so. their livelihood 
would be blessed. '*lt is a virtuuus morsei - the 
cultivation of the land." he declared on one 
occasion, **Many farniers have been men of 
mystic emotion." And he proceeded to recapitu- 
late whata larnier tolJ ihc great Imam. Gha//.ali: 
"I scatler the sccJs on she soil with a 
contented hean and a loiigne rectting the 
praises of the Lord. My hope is that ev- 
eryone who eats of the produce will be 
blessed, and will expend the strength that 
he gets from it in obedience to the Al- 
mightN." 

(4) Since the Re\ olutionary State of the 
mystic dreani - a State that would concentrate 
all its energies to the service of *the people of 
God'-was not within the region of practical poli« 
tics, the Shaikh ignored the king and the bu- 
reaucracy of t^e da> and declared that happi- 
ness was to be tound in the mystic path alone, 
'* Happiness is only found in the house of reli- 
gious poverty," He told a visitor who had come 
to ask for his prayer concerning his application 
which was pending olTicial consideration, "In 
the house ofxsorldl) men. there is oiily sorrow 
and sadnesi. I here is. ol coiirse, sorrow and 
sadness in religious poverty (h'aqr) biso, but it 
is due to the search for the Absolute (Haq), 
not to the affairs of this world; and, in conse- 
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qiicncc oftliis sadness. thcre is jo\ and delight. 
The Prophet uf AI lai; (blessiiig on him !) uas a 
man ot"prolüiii:ed sadness and deep rellections. 

Nevcrtheless in his niiddle age, the Shaikh 
had Seen somcihniii of a wcll-oiganised State 
in th« state-capitalism and controlled-capital- 
ism of 'Ala'uddin Khilji, 'when every beggar, in 

Delhi (as he teils us) had a quilt (Lihaf. Bibancha 

) or even iwo ' But now uovernment and Soci- 
ety - even niystic sotieiN - \\ ei e Talling to picccs. 
The sighl scared the Shaikh 's soul. 

In these da>i, Ijc declared. Durwcshcs 
liave decreased. In the time of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin (and Ala*uddin Khilji) twenty or 

thirtN Durweshcs - real scekcrs - could be found 
(in Delhi) Shaikh Ni/aniiiddin would invite them 
as his guesls for liif\-e cia\s, What days were 
thosc ! 1 he Shaikh recullccied the pleniiudc and 
cheapness of those days - a man of wheat for 
1*A Jitals. of sugar for half a Dirham, of Cur for 
less than a Jital, and the price of cloth and other 
commodities in the same proportlon. 

If a man wished to invite a nuniber of 
friends lo a iVast. two to loiir lankhas would 
pro\ ide eiiough food tor all." Then he retVned 
lo ilic Lungurs (free kilcliens) of those da\s in 
the City and Its environs • the Langar of Ramzan 
Qalandar. Malik Yar Parran and some others..'.. 
Shaikh Öadriiddin Samarquandi, \' !io lies hur- 
ied ai Sankohih. was a l'rieiid ot Sluiikh 
Nizamuddin. Ile otlen came to Shaikh 
Nizamuddin and the Shaikh went to see him in 
retum. Shailch Badruddin was often invited to 
feasts; people considered his presence a blcss- 
ing. He was a man of ecstasy. At the Urs (an- 
nua! death-testival ) ot'his Pir. Shaikh Badruddin 
used to invite all the army - Commanders 
(Lashkardaran). and Durweshes also came from 
all sides. What joy and comfort, blessing and 
grandeur ! Now neither those army-command- 
ers, nor officers nor men are Icft. All have heen 
niined The Shaikh's eyes were filled wiih 
lears ot inenior\ and he wept Cor a little while." 

To undcrsiand this passage \ve must study 
the sü-calied Rcrorms' ol Feroz Tughlaq and 
bear in mind the increasing power of the bu- 



reaucracy. which the Sultan was unable lo con- 
trol "What a time is this with which we are 
faced," the Shaikh observed, 'Mf the world 
smiies on anyone, thai man will turn his back 
on others, and will not permit anyone to share 
his good fortune. Thougb, he may know his 
neighbour to be poorand starving, yet the smell 
of his food will notreach his neighbour. Such is 
our generation." 

But onc 'icction ol this decomposing soci- 
et> siili maintained its uid idcals and Standards 
• the student-community. The students ofthose 
days were good, declared Shaikh Nasiruddin. 

"But students of these days are good also**. 
And again: "All students of those days were 
piuus. but most students of ihese davs have 
also u good deal ot piety/ Students always 
found a warm welcome in the Jama'-at-Khana of 
the Shaikh, especially senior students who had 
studied the Mashariq of Maulana Ra/iuddin 
Sanani (or Chighani). the mo->i reliable collec- 
tion of the Prophet 's llinliscs (Sayings). the 
Zamikhshari of the Mu lazilite. KushshuJ, which 
though condemned by the orthodox for its he- 
retical opinions, had to be studied nonetheless 
for its sound scholarship along with the Nahv- 
i-Mufassdl ofthe same author 

The Shaikh. in spite of his old age. likcd 
discussing academic problciiis witli students 
and ihcy look advaiuage uf llie upporiuiiily of 
asking him to explain the difflculties of their text 
- books. This was the only silver lining to the 
cloud. The Century that followed was not des- 
tined to have any poliiical achievements to its 
credit. But in the realm of scholarship and reli- 
giuus ihought the fitteenth Century of Indian 
history is unrivalled. 

Primarily the metancholy and sadness of 
the Shaikh*s *Conversations* are due to the mis- 
ery of the world around him. But we must not 

forget the purely personal elenient. He was age- 
ing. Add to this that he was expected to follow 
the lime-table of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. 
which lefl no time for rest or sieep. The Shaikhs 
of earlier days, as Shaikh Nizamuddin himself 
tole Amir Hasan Sij/i. only received visitors 
between the Ishraq and Zuhr-prayers; but the 
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Great Shaikh refused to adhcre to this ciisiom 
and would sec ainvxic at any time hc carcd lo 
come. As a rcbuü. llic siream ofvibilors leü hiin 
bareiy enough linie for his prayers. It was a tra- 
dition of the mystics that they should devote 
the time beiwecn midnight and morning to their 
prayers: but since skep is necessary for life 
and hcalili. (hc> i^cncrally set aside some otlicr 
time t'or llicir sLcp 

Shaikh JalaludJin Tabrczi. a disciplc o\ 
Shuikli Shahabuddin Suhrwardi, vvhu passcd 
across northern Indiu in the time of lltutmish, 
used to sieep t>etween the Ishraq and Chasht- 

prayers Shaikh Najnuiddin Kubra, the founder 

of the Kirdaiisi Silsüah. uscd to go to sIeep 
niediateK aller siiii>ct (Mauhrib) prayer and 
used tu v\ake up in time ibr his Isha' prayer 
just before midnight. But the Great Shaikh would 
not follow iheir cxample. He locked himself up 
in his ruoD! aflcr the 'Isha' prayer, but people 
saw his liu.hl burnint! throiiuhout ihe night, and 
wheii the scr\ ani ol ihe Khanqah knocked vviih 
his Sahiri in tlie earl\ hours of the morning - for 
the Great Shaikh fasied throughout the year - 
he would tlnd him wide awake. The whole day 
he talked lo visitors i)f all sorts. and the only 
sieep iie gol was a shori midday aap. 

But vers often his visiiors left no time for 
that even. I will not nndertakc to sa\ hou tar 
myslic devotioii can be a bubalitute lor bleep. 
but the Great Shaikh's eyes were aiways red. 
and though he lived to an advanced age, he 
was aiways iü. "The Great Shaikh," Shaikh 
Nasiruddin teils us. "was aluays suffering tVoni 
sornethinLi ur uliier - siomaehache diie lo wind 
in tl>e bowels (Khuia' j fever, headathe (Sadu*) 
or piles. He was never well. Once in the midsi of 
an audition party (Sama*), hc was overcome and 
paralysed by stomucliaches." 

Sliaikh Nasiruddin, in his cid agc. natu» 
rally found it ditficuli to follow the time-table of 
his niasler. Hamid u-lis us that. callinL' on ihe 
Shaikh early in ihe morning, he would tmd him 
broken (Shikasta) in spirit; on one occasion the 
words he spoke were quite unintelligible to 
Hamid. 'I he followini: eonversation belween him 
and Hamid tlirows some lighl on what the Sliaikh 



feit : "After this the Shaikh heaved a sigh. *! 
and von - we are like the luintir\ Durwesh who 
passes before ihe shop ofa cuok, sees fme food 
prepared and smells it." 

Iie Steps and says: Ai least those who 
have the food should eat it.* Now I hav» no 
time for devotions or solitude. I have lo inter- 
view people all the day, and have no time for my 
midday rest (Qailula) even. Wi oticn ! wish to 
rest at midday, but tliev wakc mc up aiuJ sav. a 
\ isiior has come. Gel up. ' You ( Hamid ) have lei- 
sure, why do you not give yourself to devo- 
tions ?* 

The Khwaja, I replied, though apparently 
busy (conversing) with men, is in his heart en- 
gaged with God. 

At night, he said, i can Und some time for 
dexotinns, study and prayer, Hut during the day 
nolhing is possible. Siill 1 do noi give up hope. 

This he ^aid in despair ( Shikastawar) and 
wept. Then he recited the iine: • The basket 
which I have luwered inio the well, I am not in 
despair that it will come out quite füll one day.** 

Sometime after the Khair-ul-majalis had 
been compiled, a curious attempt to assassinate 
or wound the Shaikh was made by a Qalandar 
named Turab. According to Hamid, the Shaikh 
as usual said his Zulu prayer in the Jama'al- 
Khana and then reiired lo his room tbr Iiis de- 
votions. It was the time of afternoon rest and 
the few inmates in the Khanqah were either away 
in the City or resHng. Rinding the Shaikh alone, 
Turab entered his room with a knife and inflicted 
eleven wounds on him. 

The Shaikii remained motionless. and it 
u^is noi tili Ins blood iluwed oul of ihe waier- 
hoie of the room, thai his disciples began to 
suspect something. On entering the room they 
found the Qalandar stabbing the Shaikh. They 
would have punished him on the spot. but the 
Shaikh would permit notliing ofthe kind. Deter- 
mined to add generosiiy to forgiveness. he sum- 
moned one of his favourite disciples, Qadi 
'AbduUMuqiadir of Thaneswur, along with a 
physician. Shaikh Sadruddin, and his nephew 
Zainuddin 'Ali, and asked them to administer 
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an oath to Iiis disciples that tlic\ uould noi scck 
to harin thc Oaiaiidar. I hope >oin-knit'e has not 
injuicd yuui huiid, hc asked thc laltcr, und prc- 
senting him with tweive Tankas, advised him to 
fly off as soon as possible. The ways of the 
medieval Oalandars were stränge and inexpli- 
cable. and since the Sliaikh himselt uouk) per- 
init no investigation, it is useless speculaiiiig 
now on Turab and Iiis motives. 

Süine thicc >cars after ihis incidcnt, Shaikh 
Masiniddin breathed bis last on Ramadan 18, 
757 A.H. (1356 A.D.). 

It is not correct to say that Shaikh 
Nasiruddin gave no Certificates of Succession. 
Hamid, for example. teils iis of the Certificate he 

gave to Maiilana llisamuddin aiul the Instruc- 
tions with uhich it was accompanied. But 
peoplc naturall) cxpecied that iikc thc Grcat 
Shaikh he would distribute a number of Succes- 
sion-Certificates before bis death to bis disciples 
who had been anxiousty waiting for theni and, 
in particular, that lie would appoint a siiccessor 
tbr Delhi, who would also be the senior saint of 
the Si(silah 

His ncphcw, Zainuddin 'Ali. appealed to 
him to appoint such a Successor so that his 
Spiritual line might not come to an end. The 
Shaikh asked him to draw up a list of the per- 
sons whom he considered w orthy of the honour. 
But when Zainuddin drew up a list in order of 
merit and placed it before the Shaikh for con- 
sideration, the Shaikh simply refiised to con> 
sider it. **Maulana Zainuddin !** he said, ''They 
have to bear the bürden of their own faith; it is 
not possible for them to bear tlie bürden ofoth- 
ers." The greai line of all-lndia Chisli!; ^aints. 
which had started with Shaikh Mo'inuddin uf 
Ajmer, was thus brought to an end. The future 
Chishti saints - and there were many of them - 
coüld not attain to anything beyond a provin- 
cial reputation. 

After making this Observation, Hamid con- 
tinues. Shaikh Nasiruddin niade the foilowing 
will: "At the tnne of my burial. place the Khirqah 
I have received from Shaikh Nizaniuddin on my 
breast, lay the staff of my master in my grave by 
my side; the rosary of my Shaikh is to be wound 



round my torelinger and his wooden buwl is to 
bc placcd ander in} hoaJ instcad of the (Usual) 
clod of carth. His wuodjii shucs are to be placed 
by my side.* The persans present acted accord- 
ing to this will. Syyid Muhammad Gaisu Daraz 
washed Shaikh Nasiruddin's body. He then took 
out the twisted ropcs IVom the cot on which he 
had washed the Shaikh's bod\ and wound them 
round his neck. This is a sufficieni Khirqah for 
me,' he declared.** 
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Nasirud-Din Nek Mardan, Shah 

(14th Century A.D) 

Shah Nasiru-Din was great saint of 
Dinajpur. A number of stories and miractes of 
this saint are current among masses and numer- 

ous niodel tombs are found there He died at the 
viliage of Nek Mardan nanied alter his name. On 
the first da> of Vaisalvii. liengali New Year's Day 
an annual fair is held w ith great ponip and gran- 
deur. Though, very little is known about this 
Saint, he seems to have wielded an immense in» 
fluence on the people of Dinajpur in the early 
part of the 14th centur> .A.D. away fromabuses, 
hypocrisy and other evii praciices. 
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His book Tarii/nl Hcii fi Bayan-e'Nurui 
Haq in Assamcse hut in Arabic Script, is an im- 
portant produciion as it is reckoned as one of 
the oldest works in modern Atstmeie prote, 
which has been published by his grandson 
Muhammad Saleh Kazim in Atsamese Script. 
Sufi Zulqad died in 1891 A.D. 

An cxtraci trom his book is given below: 

'diijahiiiuik sar^c sai lar haloq loun OiaL 

kiindi hunu jiiJt Jil iagai. 

hakatore adite muhmmad mustafak paiäa 

karUe Jai, 

leok he hole khudai 

teor halagor wor nai, mai wagfyati koun 

kenekoi. 

he mumin imisulemin bhai. allahar hukum dion 
sunai. ' 

(Harken ye, O, People; I praise him wlio created 

büth the worlds and created Muhammad In the 
beginning ofall For he alone is Allah whose 
praises eiideih no O, ye, who believes Listen ye 
to the voice of this Ignorant man. For 1 chani 
unto you only Allah's commands). 

Commencing bis boolc with a verse (an ex- 
tract from which is given above, along wIth its 

translaiion). the autlior Switches on to prose to 
deal wiih mau) topics covering picccpts from 
the holy Quran and traditions of the Prophet. 
He has dealt with many Islamic practices along 
with their Spiritual Contents in simple prose 
which was prevalent in Assam at the tlme of his 
missionary activity. 

Although, it is not my Intention to enter 
inlo literary criiicisni of his u ritings I produced 
below an opinion by Daiba Chandra Talukdar, a 
Assamese literature on the literary quaiity of 
the prose form used by the writer. The boolc is 
written in Assamese prose. But as he was a 
Scholar of Pcrsian and Arabic he has uscd some 
Persian and Arabic words as well hcre and there. 

However, this book points out to the tact 
that Assamese modern prose was taking a good 
shape even as lale as that period. We arc glad 
to find this sample of Assamese prose after the 
prosaic Kathagita and Katha-hhagaqata, «nrtt> 
tenby Bhattadeva in the 16th Century. The prose 
used in this book is of a superior quaiity to that 



used in the Orunudoi. Below we produce a few 
sentences Uom ihe book to illustratc the mystic 

signiflcancc ol ihc tcacliings; 

'Gotei bhar Uslar nuijul ui kulimat nebhedile, 
karo nbtar eijugat naimvkunow^muhammad 
rastäuUah bhakti koribo khoje, ihatar bhakti 

micha, kiyano allahi ei niu c teor paida karl 
kala lakh hachar hlhikiur ülnira hojiii Jiiniya 
lai prilhivilai palliiViile. icur diutrc hhakii 
nakarile kone no kenekui bhakii pale? 
Hazrater nuror aaute kono keoke sarja nai, 
temrt dwara bati chahirpare gaf hastllalke 
sakaloke sarjile. 

(Gist of the above paragraph; Herein the author 
gives the Islamic vcrsion ot ihe genesis of the 
Universe form the Light of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who was the first thing to be cre- 
ated. As the Universe had emanated firom die 
Light of the Holy Prophet, Worship of Allah in 
any other way cvcopi that shown by the holy 
Prophet will not bciieiit ntan. This fact high- 
lights the importance of the Kalima (article of 
fiUdi), ^^There is no God but God and Muhammad 
is His Prophet," faith in which is binding upoo 
man for his salvation) 

Besides Gauhati, Ziikiad Ali's religious ac- 
tivities extended to Darrang and Nowgong as 
well, fhe growing popuiation at Mangaldai 
(Darrang) needed a roadrasah and a mosque, 
which were constnicted by the Sufi Saheb, be- 
came the centre of propagation of Islamic teach- 
ings and is still going on. 
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Nasiru'd-Din, Shaikh 

(1276A.D.-- 1356A.D) 

The most prominent of Shaikh Nizamu'd- 
Din's khiilifas and Iiis chief successor in Delhi, 
howcvcr. was Shaikii Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud who 
becamc known as the Chiragh ur Lamp uT Delhi. 
His home town was Awadh and he was born in 
about 675/1276-77. Shaikh Yahya, his ftther, was 
a wool mercluini and had lived in great afflu- 
ence, Whcii Ins tather died. he was nine. His 
mother cuntinued lo havc Ii im educaicd as an 
*a//m. but teinperameiually, he was mure ai- 
tracted to asceticism. 

By the time, he was twenty-five, Nasiru'd- 
Din Mahmud had abandoned the world and em- 
braced the life of a suf! u ith its daily rituais of 

self-mortificaiion. lasiing and prayers. Leaves 
grovsini: wild m Auadh. knov^n as sanhhalu. 
servcd to break Iiis last and to also kill his sexual 
desires. He lived alone except for a few feilow 
dervishes. Early in the morning he would leave 
his dwelling in Avsadh and walk to the iocal 
mango grove which alst) held some tombs. There 
he spent ilic wholo da\ in pra\er. A small Liroup 
of Muslim weavers vvorked in the grove and wiih 
Nasiru*d-Din they would gather in coni^rega- 
tion under the trees to pray while he acted as 
their Imam. 

A number of Awadh's most noted schol- 

ars and holymen werc the disciplcs of Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-din Aulisa" of Delhi. This prompted 
Shaikh Nasirii"d-Din Mahmud at the age of 
fori>-ituee to niigrate to Delhi tojoin the ranks 
of Chishti saints. He had by then completed 
eighteen years of strenuous mystical exercises, 
under the tutelage of Iocal dervishes. So ad- 
vanced spiritually was he that it was natural he 
would ouishine manyof Shaikh Nizamu'ü-Din s 
oihcr dibciples. üreeted warmly by the Shaikh, 
he was later initiated as a disciple. 

Long periods of seif mortification in the 
wilderness had made Shaikh Nasiru*d>Din un- 
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accustomed to urbao living. He asked Amir 
Khusraxs. tlirough \shuin requests to Shaikh 
Nizainu d-Din weie inadc, to oblain the latter's 
permission to retire to the junglcs and moun" 
tains. But his pir had charted for him a different 
course, and the message was relayed that 
Nasiru"d-Din must rcmain in Delhi among the 
pcoplc, and .suffer whatevcr indignities and 
hardships they nughi inflict on him. in return he 
must treat them with generosity and love. Amir 
Khwurd commented: 

*The SultanuM-Mashai*ldi entnisied ev«7- 

one with duties which hc found him fit to 
perform. To one he ordorcd to remain silcnt. 
and behind door^. 1 o anoiher he ordered to 
enrol a large number of disciplcs. To a third he 
would Order that he live amongst the people, 
accept the sufTering they may cause« and 
remain courteous to them.' 

While living in the Jama*ai'khana, 
Nasiru*d-Din's feilow dervishes named him Ganj, 
the Treasury, implying that he was a source of 

Spiritual bounty. According to Amir Khwurd, 
after his accessioii Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq began to harass Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
Mahmud while the latter patiently endured his 
slights. However, Amir Khwurd falls to give 
details in support of his accusations. 

As previously mentioned, the Shaikh, with 

Shamsu'd-Din Yah\ a and Fakhru'd-Din Zarradi, 
had been sought by ihe Sultan to assist him in his 
policy regarding the exterminalion of Monglos 
from Ghazni and Khurasan. However Shaikh 
Nasiru*d-Din appears to have escaped enforced 
migration to Daulatabad and renuiined in Delhi. 

! iowever. it would seeii) that Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
and oiIk'i eminent Chishti sufiswerecompelledtoaccepi 
governmcnl posts. Shaikh Abdu'l-Haqq depicts the 
Sultan as foreing Shaikti Nasiru'd-Din to accompany 
him on his travete and relates that on another occasion 
hewasappointedhb/omai/or. But,followir^theteach- 
mgsof Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliy a', the Shaikh ap- 
pears !o have reluctantly accepted the duties assigned 
to hun in a spirit of seif denial. 

The pow er of the *ulama* and the ufi orders 
which the Sultan resented so strongly paled into 
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insignificance in contrast with the spate of rebeU 
lionsagainst the Delhi Sultanate beginning only a 
year after his acccssion. ThesL> li;id assumcd scri- 
ous propürtions ;is rogioii a!!ct tcgion overthrcw 
the Siihan's pruvinctal govcrnments and iicizcd 
independence. The populär stogan, 'down with the 
tynmt* (satin»), became a catch phrase and ambi> 
tious advenuireis raised rebel Standards. Many 
menibcrs ofthe 'iilania' and siifis. long -lime en- 
eniies of Muhammad bin Tughluq, became iheir 
supporters. 

Between 1348 and 1350. the Sultan wasen- 
grossed in suppressing Taghi's rcbellion in the 
Gujarat region. After the Tai Iure of the msurrec- 
lion, Taghi nianu^cJ lo escape lo Thalia. By 
the middie of 1349, Muhammad bin Tughluq 's 
rule had been restored in Gujarat and Kachch. 
and the Sulian had departed in Pursuit of Taghi. 
He passed ihroiigh Goiulal, in Kathiawar. where 
he summoncd sonn nuportant nobles, sutis and 
*ulanui" fiDMi IX-llii. 

Aniong iheni \sere the Sultan's CDusin. 
Firuz, and Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din. According lu 
Mulla 'AbduM-Qadir Bada*uni. Shaikh Nasiru'd- 
Din had instalied Firuz on the throne. The 
Shaikh, however. was uninterested in politics. 
bui rumours uf a rcbcllion in the capii;il niust 
have been widespread at the time imnlicating 
the Shaikh and Firuz in the alleged uprisings. 

Both wcrc summoned lo Muhammad bin 
Tughluq's court as a precautionary measure, 
but before they could arrive. he had died at 

Sonda near Thalia in March 1 351. An army of 
Mongols. had, in ihe meaniime. arrived from 
Transoxiana lo aid the Sultan aL-ainst ihe rebels. 
Iis teadcrs dccided lo lake advantage of the 
power vacuum created by the Interregnum to 
attack the leaderless Delhi army which had be> 
gun to disperse. 

In an effort to save the army from attack 
and norlhern India from ;i ' ibie esiablish- 
mentof Mongol rule. leadeti ol ihe •iilam.f, sufis 
and prominent former officers of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. made their forty>six year old favourite, 
Firuz, Sultan. Shaikh Nasiru*d-Din, one of the 
leading king-makers, enireaied the new Sultan 



to rule with justice, and in turn received a prom- 

ise to Ihat cffect. As ineiitioned earlier, Shtikh 
Nasiru'd-Din claimed ihat the imperial army 
reachcd Sarsuti safely because of his own 

prayers 

After his invul\enient in imperial politics 
in Order to prcveni a catastrophe, Shaikh 
Nasiru*d*Din returned lo his quiet life at bis 
Jama'at-khana. Sultan Firuz did not forget the 

sufis and showered gifts on their khanqahs 

which resiilied in the usual strains associaied 
with matcria! prosperit>. The Jama'ai-klujuti of 
the Sultanu'l-Masha'ikh remained tirmiy cn- 
trenched in its traditions of poverty and auster- 
ity. Untouched by material wealth, Shaikh 
Nasiru'd-Din wa.s also iinaffecied by political 
power. When Sultan Firn/ called lo see him he 
was kepi waiting for suine time, and nu special 
Ireaimeni was given. 

One day in 1353. Shaikh Nasiru d-Din had 
retired to his room for contemplation. There was 
no-one at the door of the Jama 'at-khna, and his 
nephew, Shaikh Zainu'd-Dln 'Ali, who gener- 
alis attended him. was absent. A qalandar. 
nanied Turab. eiisoicJ ihe room and intlicied 
eleven knifc wounüs on ihc Shaikh's body. The 
bleeding was so profuse that it flowed into a 
drain in his cell. 

While being stabbed. the Shaikh did not 
utterasound. His disctples. on rushing into the 
room, were reslraincd bs Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din 
from altacking the cjüLtiulw The Shaikh paid 
'I urab tuciiiv silver uiiikus and soughl his for- 
giveness lest the laller had suffered some in- 
Jury while wielding his knife. The high govern- 
ment officials and Sultan Firuz were unable to 
punish the assailant due to the insistcnce of 
his victim Turab was able to leave Delhi unmo- 
lested. even by a mob infuriated by the attack 
on Ihe cil> 's beloved Shaikh. 

Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud, the Lamp of 
Delhi, lived a further tbrce years. Prayers, Est- 
ing and vigils faiied to undermine his routine of 
Instruction to his senior disciples and care of 
the poor. Although generally eNhausted from 
long hours of tcaching and mortification. he con- 
tinued to bc strenuously aclive until a few days 
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bcibix iii^ dcath on I8th Ramazan. 757/l4ih Sep- 
tember, 1356. 

Although. Shaikh Nasiru*d-Din had a large 

number of disciples. he considered none \\or- 
thy of receiMiiii tlie relics bcqueathcd lo Iiiin 
from Shaikh Nuamu'd-Oin Auliya'. in accoi- 
dance with his will, these were buried wlih bis 
earthly remains. The khirqu was placed on his 
rib bones. ilie sialT was luid bcside his bod\. 
his rosai v was wound around his forefingci. llie 
woodcn buul was piaccd under his head and 
the wooden sandafs on his breast. 

Sai>cd Muhammad Gisu üaraz, who will bc 
mentloned again In Chapter Four, washed his 
master's body. Then, taking some cords from 
thtf Shaikh's mattcd bed, his disciple wound 
them around his head. declaiing that für liini- 
selfsuch cords mnde thc best khirc/a Thiouuii 
Zamu'd-Üin. Shaikh Nasiru d-üin leti ihis tiics- 
sagc for his disciples: 

'Teli them, ihey have lo bear the bürden of iheir 
own faith. 

Thei e is no question of bearing the bürden of 

othcrs.' 

The toinb uf Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud 
became a beacuii l'or succceding generatiuns 
and the area came to be known as the Chiragh- 
i DiMi. A tomb was bullt by Sultan Firuz on the 
grave but the existing enclosures and musque 
were erccicd by ihc Mughal Fmpcror Muhaiiniiad 
Shah (1719-48) bciween I 142 and I 143' 1 72^Kiiid 
1 73Ü. Oiher additiuns wcrc made by later Mughal 
princes. The whole area is associated wIth the 
memories and traditions of a large number of 
sufis and saints, many of whom lie buried there. 

The teachings of Shaikh Nasirü*d-Din em> 

bodied in the Khairu'l-Mojalis rcprescnied a 
peak in Chishii philosophy which had cvolvcd 
in India during the course ut the thirteenth and 
fourteentii centuries. Following the traditions 
of his Spiritual ancestors, he emphasized both 
the necessiiy to associate with common people 
and a simuitaneous withdrawal from them. 

In the Klniiru'l-Majalis Shaikh Nasiru'd- 
Din specificd the mcanings of two words that 
were anaihema lo a dervish. Kirstly, there was a 



nnuiiilfiJ, or suH without a pir. secondly, was 
the jariat, :i pcrson whn donned an excelient 
klurqu aiid ihc cap of u sali and who visiting 
the Sultans and his otTicials, bcgged tor nioney. 
Such a person was a jan at because he sold rc- 
ligion. 

Common people were forced to go to a 
bazaar and seil their goods but a spiritualist 

shouid not ask for anyihing froin others. He 
should bolt his door and pray for his spiritual 
and material needs which come troin Gud. The 
sine qua non of a sufi life was the belief that 
'the Beloved (God) is for us and our life is for 
the Beloved*. The highest form of penitence was 
the severance of all relations from everything 
but God. 

There uere tuo kiiuls of fetters. the Shaikh 
contiiuied diinriLi oiie discoiirse. One related to 
liie Shuri ü aud the othcr lo the seif. I he first 
shackle was the family, and the second, sensu- 
ality. Love of God drovc away all thoughts of 
tlie family. The Prophet Muhammad chose the 
life ot'a dervish rather than remaining affluent. 

True comfort was to be found in the house 
of a dervish. tliere was only grief in thc house 
of a wealthy man. Tlie lamentations in a 
dervish's dwelling was oniy for the love of God; 
nevertheless it was a source of satisfaction and 
contentment to them. 

A sufi should perform continual self-mor- 

tification of a very severe type, believed Shaikh 
N;isiru'd-l)iii The sull should eai. sloep and talk 
v\liile remaining as withdrawn from people as 
possible. An initiale shouid place great stress 
on the use of his time to its greatest value. He 
should read the Qur*an pray, recite zikr and con- 
template If a dervisli wctit to bed luingry, got 
up in thc j.u liest pari ot ihe morning and medi- 
tated, iic uould experiencc divine iight in his 
soul. 

I lie essence of suti discipline was control 
of the breath and this should be practised dur- 
ing meditation. Every breath was related to the 

mystic State. As long as he conlrolled his breath, 
his thoughts were not ditfused and his time was 
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not lll-used. In ihe bcginninu brcath control was 
adelibcraic aciion, iater it became autoinatic. 

A siiti was one whose breatlis were 
coutitcd iind ilic pcrtccl suti was a sahib-i anlas 
(Ihc mustci ut aiticulated brcath). The brcalhs 
of faultless yogis, known as Stdähas were also 
measured. A dervish related he had learnt con- 
cenlration from a cat by watching it sit betöre a 
rat hole in such a way that it iiad füll cDnirol 
Over its breathing so that not a Single wliiskcr 
moved. 

Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud advocaicd 
that the government Service was not necessar- 
ily an obstade to contemplation and meditation. 
He quoted the following verse in support of his 

belief: 

'The essence of sutlsm is not an externa! iiarment. 

Gird iip \ ourioinstoserve the Sultan and bcasut'i.' 
Con\ ei satiüns of the Shaikh's lend lo L:i\e 
the iniprcüsiun iluii the rcign of Sultan Ala u°d- 
Din was an ideal one for the people of Delhi. It 
would appear that prices were cheap and, ac- 
cording to an anecdotc related by tlie Shaikh, 
this was precipitated by Philanthropie rcasons. 

The people of Delhi were reassured dur- 
ing political uplieavals by the presence of the 
sufi Orders and their khanqahs to which they 
had constant access. They would visit the tomb 
of Sultan *Ala*u*d-Din Khalji, and tie threads 
and pieces of cloth around it so that their 
prayers and wishes might be granted. 

There were a large number oflangar.s: the 
people organized many public entertainments 
at little expense. Rituals involving religious 
music and dancing were often held around the 
tombs and gardens of the Shaikhs, and the use ' 
of sama was at its peak. 

Large gifts from Sultan Firuzto the Chishti order 
restored the glory of many khanqahs But the 
vitality of fXMhi's spiritual life. as it had bccii during 
the tiiue of Shaikh Nizaniu'd-Din, was fast vani^h- 
ing. Shaikh Nasiru'd-Dhi c<mimented that the urt of 
sufi leaching had degenerated into child's play, 
dwt Is, something not to be taken seriousK. His 
successors and some other disciples of Sluiikh 
Nizamu'd-Oin Auliya' wisely decided to carve 



Chishti centres in the provinces of the empire, 
rather than remain in the capitai. 

The popularity of Shaikh NizamuVDin 

Auliya had tended to givc the Impression that a 
par.ilkl spirilual empire evisted in Delhi beside 
the temporal one. although this of course was 
aiicn 10 Chishti leaching. In rcaiity. the sufi 
spirit worked more successfully remote firom 
centres of political power. There was something 
between me and God the most High which was 
settied in that way. 

'Furthcr Reading 

Shama'e-" Ishq. MS, p.l. 

imperial üa/citeer of Indiu. Vol. 11. Panjub. 1908. 

pp. 219 and 233. 
Amir Khuurd .V/vü*« 'Mm/A«, Delhi. 1885. 
Ali Asuhar Cliishii. Jawahu-i FcinJi I ahorc 1884. 
(jiitshun-i Ibrahimi. Lucknow. nd. imiqala. XII. 
K.A. Nizami. Stme aspects of religton and potitie* 

in India during the thirittenth Century. AligMii. 

1964. 

li.C. Sachau. Albcruni's india. 1, 19b4. 
Yusuriiusain. (Uimpses oj medieval Indian cir/furr, 

Rumba> 

W. Ilaig. .Muniakhabu't'Tawurikh, III. Calcutta. 
1925. 

Jamal!. Sfyaru I-Arifln. Delhi, 1893. 

Dr. Mohammad SMm, Eariy History of the Chliktl 

Si!\ilah in huiia. 
l-uluiut s-Salüiin, pp. 461-62; üutshan'i Ibrahimi, 
p. 279: Mir alu Y- Asrar, IT. 359b-6l b: Ma 'artjw 

l-W'ilayat. 
Gulzar-i Ahrar 

Muntakhabu I- fawarikh. 1. Calcultu^ l8bK. p.242. 
Shams Siraj Afif, Tartkh-i Firuz ShaM. Caicutla. 
Tu'^hluq kaliu Bkarat. II. |> 59 
Barani. Tarikh-i Firuz Shain. pp. 525-26. 

Nutuwaii, Sil ah 

Shah Naiawan whose dargah falls at 
Natanpur and which is fumous after his name, 
was also a reputed aaint. It is said about him 
that having crossed the Barak river. he had gone 

to Jalalpur. (Jumra, in llie district of Cachar with 
the nuention ol propagating the teachings of 
Islam anioiiu tlie people. 

Me lived there tili his dcath. His tomb is, 
even today. a place of pilgrimage. Seme are of 
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the opinidii ihai lic belonged to the Company of 
Mazrat Shali Jalal; biit some othci SLhulars do 
not suppuri tlii:> btutcincnt. Accurtiiiii^ lo thcm, 
he flourished after Hazrat Shah Jiilal. 

Further Rcuding 
Shama'e-'lshq. MS. p.l. 

Ali Asjtihm C liisliti. Jowuhir-i FariJi, l.ahi»r<.- 1884. 

Gulshan-i Ihialiiun 1 ucknou. nd. maijüUt. XII 

K.A. Nuuini. .^omc mpccls o/religion und pul Utes 

In India during the thirteenth eentwy, Aligarh. 

1964. 

F C Sachau. Alhcrum s India. I. 1964 
W. liaig. Mu/iiakhabu i-Tawankh, III, Calculla. 
1925. 

Jamali. .Vnu/M 7-.lnyi/i. Delhi, 1893. 

Dr. Mohuminad SMm, Eariy History oj the Chishti 

SilsUah III hidia. 
K.M.G. Rahman. Ilasrat Shah Jatal. Dacea. 1979, 
*p.73. 

Mahesuar Ncui:. Paviira Asam. p. 357 

M.A. Kahini siuics in his buok Shah Jaial. p. 16. 



Nkmatullah,Shah 

Sliaii Maiiiatiillah was onc ol the notable 
saiiUii. vvhu mude Dacca the centre of his spiri> 
tual aciiviiies. His tomb is sitaated at a place 
known as Purana Paltan. 

Fnrfher Reailing 

K.A. Nizami. Some aspeets ofreligion andpolities 
III liiMa duriug the thirteenth Century, Aligarh. 

1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Albcrunrs India. 1. 1964. 

Yusuf I lusain. Ctimpses ofmedieval Indlan cuhnre. 

Bombav. 

W. Haig. Mitinukhabu 'i-I'awartkh, III. Calcutta. 
192S. 

Jamal i. .Sn <//•;/ 'l-.lri/ni. Delhi, 1893. 

Dr. Mohammad Salim. Early History of the Chishti 

SHsiiah in India. 
Hakim Habibur Kahman. Asudgan-4Daeea. 1946. p. 30. 

Niamutullah, Syed Shah 

(d. 1664 A.D.) 

According to the Khurehid Jahan Nauma, 
the Saint was born at Karnal (at a distance from 

Delhi). In course of his travel, hc came to 
iUjmahal. Shuh Shuja( 1639-1660 A.D.) was the 



Go\ ernor offkii i.ii at t!i;;; ;inic He hcKi the saint 
in high cbtecni at Rajmahal I ic reiurned lo hirozpur 
(Gaur, Maldah) where lic died in 1664 A.D. 

We find the name of this saint in the in- 
scription of Shah Jalalud-Din Tabrizi's knitnqah 
and other buildings, which were constructed 
and repaired under the supervising of the saint. 

Another inscription found in Powa Macca 
Masjid at Hajo« District of Kamrup. Assam, built 

durinü the reign of Shah .iahan and Governor- 
ship of Shah Sluija also bear his nanic, men- 
tioncd rcvcrcniiy by Lutfulluh Shirazi. the Com- 
mander of Shah Shuja. 

' Hazrat Zakir Ali Al-Qadiri al Baghdadi ar- 
rived at Mangalkot (Bnrdwan) in 1764 A.D. and 
he died here at the age of 8 1 in the year 1778 
A.D. Hazrat Murshid Ali Qadiri wrote on extract 

on his death. 

nur chashin shaikh nnilmiJ-din ki buä 
nihi mulk baqa shuä an wali 
guji salash a 'st afsuräa dil 
zinda dil agah dil zakir a'li 
1192 hi/l 778 ain.* 

(Apple of the eye of saints. Muhiud Din passed 
auay lo the land bcyond. I his scion ofthc saint 
renowned 1, a sinner (the poet), the date record 
know that the heart of Zakir ^Aii liveth). 
Further Reading 

E.C. Sachau. Albcruni's India. I. 1964. 

Yu.sii I 1 1 usain. Glimpses ofmedieval Indion eulture. 

Honihav 

W. Ilaig. Munuikhubu'l-lawunkh, III. Culculta. 
1925. 

Jamali. .Vnon* i-Arißn. Delhi. 1893. 

Dr. NlDhamniaü Salim. Early History of llie Chishti 

üihilali III India. 
Khan Shaib Abid AU Khan, Memories ofCaur and 

Pandua. 

Ni'niatullali Shah Kirmani, Amir 
Nur ;ii-Haq Wa*d-Diii 
(133UA.D.— 1430A.D.) 

The Ni'matullahi Order, a subbranch of the 
Qadiri order. \va-> tounded by Aniir Nur al-Haq 
Wa'd-Din Nrmuiullah Shah Kirmani (73 1-834/ 
1330-1430). According to his own Statement, his 
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father. Mir" Abiliilhili. was a dcsci.'iul.ir.t ol'the 
fifth Slii"itc Inuim. Iinain Baqir Born ai llaiab 
(Akppü) in 731/1330, he grew up in Iraij and 
went 10 Mecca where he lived for seven years. 
He became a disciple and khalifah of Shaykh 
•Abdullah YatTi (698-769/1298-1367). who 
iraced his niystital lincauc to Abu Madyan(S20- 
594/1 126-1 i«-J7) ot r-i;>ptian brancli. 

He llicn inoved to Samarqand, Hcrai and 
Ya/d. evcniually btillling down in Mahan near 
Kirman attracting a huge number of devutees 
around him. He died at an advanced age in 834/ 
1430 at Muhun Majmu'a dar Tarjuma e-Ahwal 
e'Shah iiuiiiil/üh Mi/// contains a long li>t of 
the works uriiicn b\ ihe saini. Accordini: to C. 
Ricu, besidcs his Diwan, he ieft a cuiiectiun of 
Sttfi traets. the number of whtch is said lo ex- 
ceed five hundred. 

En'amul Haq. while discussing the tniro- 
duction of the Qadiri order in the Indian sub> 

conlineni. nientions the name of Shah 
Ni'niaiullah Kitmani. Ii is cerlain tliat Sliah 
Ni"nKitnllah Kiniiaiii lefuseci to coiiic lu ibc 
ücccan on liic inMiaiiun exicnucd b\ Ahmad 
Shah Wall Bahmani (825-839/ 1422- 1436). Ilow- 
ever, his grandsons and, later, his son came to 
Btder and settied thcrc. Thus, the introduction 
of the Ni'matullalu order in the Dcccan can be 
traced trum the limcs of Ahmad Shah Walt 
Bahmani. 

Ahmad Shah, a shrewd polilician. wel- 
comed this Influx since he was planning to have 
a new nobility, mostly drawn from allen ele- 

nients. From Gulbarga itself, he deputed two 
holymen lo Maiuin extendinii an irn itation to 
Shah Ni'mniullah Kirmani to coiul- ovor lo 
Deccan to bkss his capiiul. The dcpuialion was 
headed b\ Nizam ad-Din Faruqi alias Sh.-iykh 
Khojan. a resident of Gulbarga« who was him- 
self a member of the Ni'matullahi order. 

It can be inferred that this deiegaiion iiad 
Ieft Gulbarga for Mahan somelime bctwccn S25/ 
1422 and 829 1425. It helps us lo prcsuinc ilial 
by 829/1425 Ni maiullah Shah Kirmani and his 
Order were well known in the Deccan, more so 
because a member of the said order was already 
residing at the Bahmani capital. Though the 



saini did not .igrce to leave Malian. he deputed 
one of Ins dibCipIcs. Mulla Quib ad-I);n. with a 
Kiilüh e-lraüa I (cap of disci|i]c>liii) i .hinia e- 
Ijazah (Robe ofapprovai) and a iettcr addressed 
to the king in which he bestowed him with the 
epithet. Wall. 

On its return, this delegation was received 

near Gulbarga. Ahmad Shah was thus initiated 

into the Ni'matullahi order. Tbc result of the firat 
depulalion did not satisfy Ahmad Shah; he, 
therefore sent anoiher dclei^alion wiiich also 
fetched limited results. Ni^matullah Kirmani, 
however. sent his grandson Shah Nurullah to 
Bider. Shah Nurullah was received outside Bider 
by Ahmad Shah in perso-n, and this place was 
named as Niniatabad after the great samt. 

Shah Nurullah was immcdiaieK raised to 
the Status of Malik al-Mashaikh. giving him pre- 
cedeni over the families of Deccani Sufis, Syed 
Rukn ad-Din and Gesudaruz. Soon, he was mar- 
ried to the daughter of Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
Then the appointment of Khalaf Hasan Basri to 
the post of prinie ininisicr. and oiher appoint- 
ments ut aliens to high adininisirative posts, 
clearly indicated the shift in the policy from the 
Muikis to the non-Mulkis. 

Just before Ni'matullah Shah Kirmani dled, 

he appointed his son Shah KhaliluUah then flfty- 
nine, as the Quib of the order. Shah Khalillullah, 
after remaining in Mahan for a few \ears. went 
lo llerat on the invitation of Shah Kukh ihe son 
of Amir Taymur, the emperor of the Sunnite 
Uzbeks. He was held In high esteem by Shah 
Rukh and his son Baysunghar. The reasons re- 
garding his juurney to Herat are not known. 

However. the struggle for power between 
the Sunnite Ak-Kovanlus and tho Shi'ite Kara 
Ko)anUib luid beg,un. Shi'ism was gaining a 
strong hold in Hersia leading to the persecution 
of the Sunnis. Therefore, it may be presumed 
that under thcse circumsiances. he moved to 
llerat I he other reason could be the patronage 
thes enjoseJ at the Uzbek court. Having spent 
a few years at Herat, he appointed his son, 
Shams ad*Din Muhammad, to stsy at Mahan 
making him inchai^e of his father *s shrine. The 
descendants of Shams ad>Din Muhammad be- 
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came the spiritual custodians of this shrine and 
from them continued the line of Qutbs at 

Mahnn. Shah Khalilullah along with his 
o t Ii c I I \s o s o n s . Shah M u h i b a d - O i n 
Habibullali und Shah Habib ad-Din 



CHART 

DESCENDANTSOFSHAH N1*MATULLHAH 
KIRMANI 

'AMhIM Yifi'i 
i69S.769/l29a-l367) 

Shah Hur td'Dbi 

Ni'mutiillah Kirmani 
(731-834/1330-1430) 
Alcppo-Meeei'Mtbm) 



Sliah KhalilulUdi 
(d.>6e/t45S) 



Shsh HibNShih 



Shah Nurullah P Mir Shams ad- 

Mu- 

(d.834-i5/i330-3l)L Oin Muhammad bu 

Muhy hibbait« 

iMahun Uimkr) K (Maban) ad>Din 

Um Ha> 

Tufi 

(d.S64/l45<^) bibullah 
I (Mahan -83Ü-980/ 

A Bider) 1427- 

N 1502. 
• (Mohan 
t Bider) 
I Shah Taqiy ad-Din 
N 
fi 

A Mir Shah Burhan 
G wi-t3in Khalilullah II 
I: Cd. 925/1 S19)Tift) 



Shah Shah Shah 



D Shah Kamai nd>l>in 

ZahuüJ- 

L 'Ati)u(ullali llu>a>ni 
Din *Ali 

C 

C Sycd Shah Uuiliaii 

A ad-Din Khalilullah 

N Husayni 
• 

t. Svttd Shah Sham:( 

I aU-l)in Miihtunmad 
N liu!>u}ni 

[Notes- Unbroken lines indicate family luieage. 



Abdullah Saiiyuilah 



Shah 

Nanillah II 



broken lines spiritual lineage.] 

Muhibbullah. moved to the Deccan and 
settied at Bider. He may have arrived at Bider 
sonie time between 836-840 1432-1436. His 
two sons were married into the Uahmani 
royal lamily. and Muhibb ad-Dln Habibullah 
was given the Jagir of Bir and raised to the 
Status of Manaabdar. For his miiitary abil- 
ity. he wiis given the tiilc of üluizi (holy 
warriur). Pho tamily played an important role 
in the Bahinani poliiics. 

Shah Khalillull.ih died al Bider in 860 1455. 
Betöre hiii dcath, he had aominated Shah Habib 

ad-Dln Muhibbullah as his successor and Qutb 
of the Order. Shah Habib ad-Din, who was the 

youngest of Shah Khalilullah's son's. was born 
at Mahan in 830/1426. Despite the honour in 
which hc was held at the Bahmani couri. he lived 
a simpitf lite in a khanqah which he had buiit at 
Bir. 

Hc dicd ai ihe age of seventy-eighl in 
1502 at Bider and was buried at the Khaliliyan, 
the family mausoleuro, dose to his fatiter on the 
Bider-Ashtoor road. Before his death. he named 
his son. Mir Kumal ad-Din ' Ati> aiullah al- 
Husayni. as his successor, His other ihree sons 
moved back to Persia and lived at Yazd in Ihe 
khanqah bullt by their grcat gnnd-father, Shah 
Nl'matullah Kirmani. We do not have much In- 
formation about MirKamat ad-Din • Ailyaiiillah, 
the fourth Quth of the Ni'niatullahi order at 
Bider. biii ihe names of later Ni'maiullahi Qutbs 
are availublc in the family gencalogy. 

We also find references to one Nurullah II, 
son of Shah Zahir ad-Din All. The laiter was 
dne of the three sons of Shah Habib ad-Din Ali 
Muhibbullah. Nurullah II came to India and per- 
haps inarncd a princess of the Bahmani court. 
I roni BkIoi . hc went to Persia and aller having 
perlürnicd pilgrimagc, finaliy settied down at 
Bider which was where he died. 

Aniple deiails are available regarding the 
Mahan branch of the Ni'matullahis. Mir Shams 
ad-Din, Ihe son of Shah Khalilullah. who was 
assigned ihe charge of Shah Ni-maiuliah 
Kirnumi's shi iiic al Mahan, died al llcral ui ihe 
young age of forty. The reason of Mir Shams 
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ad-Din's arrival at Herat is not known. It may be 
due to Uie Satavid uprising or due to the pa- 
tronage at thc court of Herat, which his father 
also enjoyed. His son, Mir Shah Burhan ad-Din 
Khalilullah II, came to Indit but left Ibr Htnt 
where he was murdered In 925/1 S 19. 

His body was taken to Taft, tbirty-alx kllo- 
meters from Yazd, the then headquarter of the 

Order in Saf;n id Persia. The members of the 
Mahan brauch ot this family continued to play 
an important rolc during the reigns of the Safavid 
and Qachars; but since that doei not form part 
of this study, we shall only look at the dlseiples 
of this Order in the Deccan. 

We du cumc across references to other dls- 
eiples of Shah Ni'maiullah Kirmani in historical 
and other sources. It can be said ihat they had 
also settied in the Deccan. His well-known dis- 
ciples were: Abu Ishaq Fakhr ad-Din Ahmad 
Hallaj Shirazi. popularly known as At'ama; 
Mulla Qutb ad-Din. Shaykh Nizam ad-Din alias 
Shaykh Khojan Ahsanabad; Mulla Sharaf ad- 
Din Mazandarani; and Shaykh 'Ali Diwana. 

These dctails provide ample testimony to 
the pi esence and influence of the Ni'matullahi 
Order in Persia. Herat and the Deccan. However, 
we are less informed of the actual Inipact of the 
Ni'matullahi teachings son the local Deceani 
Population. Being allen and unaware of die lo- 
cal social, cultural and linguistic scene, they 
did noi sccni tu have the same following at the 
mass level us enjuyed by the early Chishtis and 
the Junaydis of Dawlatabad and Oulbarga. 

It can also be said that being members of 
royal house, they may have had reservations in 
mingling freely with the common masses. Their 
role may thus have been limited to the royal 
house, the nobility and the upper State of the 
Society. 

Further Kcadiii^ 
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1964. 

b.c. Sachau. Albcruni s India. i. 1964. 
Yusuf Husaln, Glimpug ofuudieval Indian euitmn, 
Bombay. 



C. Ricu. Ciitiiio^ue uf l'crsian Manuscri/ws in tht 
Bhiish Museum (Rieu). Vol. U. pp. 634/635. 

DhMin fNi 'matullah. M. 309. 

Muhammad Mul'id Mustawfl, Jamt 't'IAufldl 
(Miifulii. pp. 30-43. 

E.G. Brown, Hulury oj Fersian Literature, (BrOWn). 

NIzir Ahmed. Art: An Old Persian lYeatise of the 
Bahmani Period. IC. July, 1972. 

A colicction oToik- huiulrcd and iwenty-fivc Rasa 'il 
of Shah Ni'maiullah Kirmani is availablc in the 
State Central Library. Hyderabad undcr the title 

Mujma ar-Rasu 'il. 
Mutldi. pp. 3U05. 
Burhun. p.S4. 

Briggs. Vol. I. pp. 418. 419. 

N.Pourjavndy and P.L. Wilson. The descendanls of 
Shah Ni'maiullah Walt. /C. Jan. 1974. pp. 50-37. 

Ni'matuMlah, Shah 

(d. 1655/56A.D.) 

Düring the reign of Shahjahan, Shah 

Ni'matuMlah Qadiri migrated from the Panjab to 
Kashmir There hc initiated Hajji Baba Qadiri who 
was a mcinbcr ot the Katja merchant Community 
of Kashmir. When Shah Ni'matuMlah left, Hajji 
Baba, then sixty years of age, embarked ob a 
pilgrimage. 

After spending some time in Medina, he 

returned to Kashmir where he died in 1 066/16SS* 

56 Hajji Baba's son, 'Usman Qadiri. who was 
also known as ISaha. succeeded his father and 

was a well-luNcd asceiic. 

Furtlicr Ueading 

N.K.Suigli. blamiv Heh(age of Kashmir, Srinagar. 1999. 

Amir Khwurd Siyaru'l-Anltya, Delhi. 1885. 

Ali Asghiir Chishii. Jawahir-i'Faridi, Lahore |gg4. 

Guls/uin-i Ibrahimi. Lucknow, nd. maqala. Xll. 

K.A. Nizami. Some asptcis of religion and polilics in 

Imtta during the ihtrMenlh ctntury. Aligarii. 1964. 
E.C. Sachau. Albcruni's India, I, 1964. 
Yusuf Husuin. Giimpsts ofm*di*vat Indian cultun, 

Bombay. 

NPmatu'Ilah Shah Qadiri, Saiyld 

(d.l582A.D.) 

The Order, according to avtilable tofonna- 
tion, was first introdueed in Kashmlrsome time 
in the second half of the sixteenth centuiy, by 
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Saiyid NiTnatuMlah Shah Qadiri. IL- claimed to 
be the direct Jescendani of Shaikh Abdu'l- 
Qadir Jilani. Bcfore Coming lo Kashmir, he had 
livcd somewhere in India. most probably in thc 
Panjab, where he was a disciple of one Shaikh 
Muhammad Darwesh Qadiri. 

According to Muhammad Husain Qadiri, 
the author of Fuiuhat-i-Oiuliriva. Saiyid 
Ni'maiu llnh uas a prolilic writer, but he does 
not mcniiun ilic liiic ot'a Single treatise written 
by the Saiyid. All his biographers are unani- 
moUs in saying tbat he avoided the compMly of 
the niling classes and spent most of his time in 
sama. 

Saiyid Ni'matuMlah did not stay long in 
Kashmir and soon left for India. Among his dis- 
ciples in Kashmir is nientioned Shaiich Mirale Mir. 
IHe was the son of one Saiyid Shamsu'd-Din 
Andrabi, whose ancestors had migrated to Kash- 
mir ftom Andfab, in the reign of Sultan Sikandar. 
While Shailch Mirale was young, his father died. 

His relatives, who Held important posts 

under the Sultans advised him to take up gov- 
ernment scrvicc. but, drawn to a life of piety 
from childhoud us he was, he declined. He spent 
most of his lime in meditation at a khanqah in 
Srinagär. known as Khangah-i-Andrabl, wfaich 
seems to have been built by one of his ances- 
tors. For forty years, it is said, he did not eat 
meat and inarried at a very late age. only after 
the Prophet appeared to him in a dream and ad- 
vised him to do so. 

Ai firsi he began lo praciise Sufism inde- 
pendently, claiming to have 4niwn Inspiration 
direct form the Prophet. When Saiyid 

Ni'matuMlah arrived in Kashmir, he became his 
disciple and rcceived initiation in the Qadiri Or- 
der. Shaikh .\lirak is reporled to have claimed 
that he had attained a high spiritual stage and 
that man> people had been benefitted by him. 
He died on 5ih Safer, 990/ Ist March, 1S82, and 
was buried a Mailaratta in Srinagar. 

Farther Readlng 

N.K.Singh. hlamic fferitageof Kashmir. Srinagac. 1999. 

Ciilshan-i Ibnihinü. Lucknow. nd. maqala. XII 

K.A. Nizami. Samt; aspects 0/ religio» anU poiiiics 



in liuiui duritifi the ihirieenih Century, Aiigarh, 
1904. 

E.C. Sachau. Albcruni's India. 1, 1964. 

Yii.sut I I usain. CUmpsts ofmeäieval Inäiun cutlurt, 

Uumba>. 

Khaki. Rishi-Sama. f. 42a; A.Ab., f. 192a: 

Niyaz Ahmad, Shah 

(1759A.D. — 1834A.D.) 

Shah Niyaz Ahmad was born at Sirhind in 
1 173/1759-60. His (iither died when he was very 

young and his mother cared for his education. 
After its completion at Sirhind he moved to 
Delhi at the aee of seventeen and specialized in 
various branches of knowledge under Maulana 
Fakhru*d-Oin. For some time, he worked as • 
teacher, and then, complying with the Maulana*s 
Instructions, esiablished ti khanqah at Bareilly 
in Western U.R. 

He wrote a number of treatises on sufism 
but above all e.xpelied in Arabic and Persian 
verseb. It was in Urdu, however, that his ideas 
on sutlsm were most ingeniously and deltcately 
expressed. The Wahdat al-WuJud was his 
fsvourite topic and he often expressed the idea 
that the Lord of the Ka'ba and the idol temple 
were one and the same 

On 6th Jumada II, 1 250/1 Oth October, 1834, 
Shah Niyaz Ahmad died. His successor was his 
eldest son. Shah Nizamu'd-Din. An important 
disciple of Shah Niyaz was Mlskin Shah Sahib 
(d. 28th Jumada 1, 1275/3rd iamiary, 1 8S9). From 
Kishtwar in Jammu Kashmir, he was initiated 
into the Qadiriyya and the Naqshbandiyya Or- 
ders and finally became the disciple of Shah 
Niyaz Ahmad. At his pir's Suggestion, he es- 
tablishcd ti khanqah in jaipur. Shah Nizamu*d- 
Din*s khalifas also founded khanqahs in U.P. 
and the Punjab. 

Fnrther Reading 

Imperial Ga/cuccr of Indio, Vol. II. Panjab, 1908, 

pp 2 IM aiul 223. 
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Yusttf Hustiii). üiimpsts of meäieval indian eutturt, 

Bomb;i\ 

W. Haig. Muiiiukhabu 't-Tawarikh. iU, Caicutta, 
1923 

Jamali. .V/vor// /-.lr//i/i, Delhi, 1893. 

Dr. Muliiimmad SmWm^ Early HiMtory of tht Chithti 

üthiluh in liidiii. 
Safinal-ul-AsitJiya. p. 3S1. 

Kluiir-uL-MuiuÜs. Majiis XXIll. 

Sliiiins SiiMi •Alir. Tarikh-i-Ffroz Shahi. pp. 78-82. 

Atiiir K.iiurcl. Siyur-ut-Autiya, 

Niz«iiiv*d-Din, Shaikh 

(d.1571/72 A.D.) 

Shaikh Nazainu 'd-Din, a khalija of Shaikh 
Ma*nif, was born in the last decade of the ninth/ 
fifteenth Century. In his youth, he was an*a//m, 

but he later adopted the Ufe of a sufi. His pir 
appointcd him his khalifa in Amethi in the Luc- 
knou disiritt The Shaikh led a reliied life in the 
village of Anieihi, occasiunally visiting sur- 
rounding towns such as Gopamau, Khairabad 
and Faihpur lo s«e the local sufis. 

Shaikh disapproved of sufi novices study« 
ing the Fusm al-Hikim, preferring such clas- 

slcs on suHsm as the fhya ' al- 'iihan of Ghazali, 
the ■.4»v't//-//'<//-/»(/ '(//•// of Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din 
Suhrawardi, Ihc Hisaia al-Makkiyya of Shaikh 
Imam Qutbu'd-Din *AbdüMlah and the Adab al- 
muridin of Shailch Abu*n-Najib as Suhrawardi. 

He himself lectured niainly on ideas con- 
tained in the 'Awarif al-ma'arif and often 
quotedatsome Icngth verses of the famous sufi 
poet, Khwaja Mali/. Shirazi. Professing to belicve 
the Hadis of ihc Prophet Muhammad ihat salt 
could eure all the seventy diseases of Perso- 
Indian mcdictl lore (obviously excluding death), 
he always carried salt on his person, consum- 
ing it even when lecturlng. 

Shailch Nizamu'd-Din believed that the fa- 
mous woric on Arabic gram mar, the Kaßya fi 'n- 
nahw. was ubjectionable as a Student texi on 
the grounds thui its author, Shaikh Jamalu'd- 
Din (d.646/1248), had omitted in his preface to 
offer the traditional praite to Ood, and to beg 
for blessings for the Prophet Muhammad, his 
detcendants and companions. Contrary to the 



Indien custom of performing prayers barefooled 

he recited his prayers with his shoes on, as hf 
bei ieved the Prophet Muhammad had done liku^ 

wise. 

Mulla 'Abdu'l-Qadir Bada'uni related an 
interesting incident which he believed illus- 
trated the Shaikh 's supernatural powers. Trtv- 
elling between Lucicnow and Amethi. B«|i*i«ii 
came across soine police officers who had ar- 
rested a man dis^iuised as a beggar on the charge 
of high\va> robbcr>. and hod witnessed the mea 
escaping froin custody. 

Later, when the Mulla and his companions 
arrived ai ihe huusc of Shaikh Nizamu'd-Oin, a 
beggar also called. Tp the tmaxemeat 9t lfm- 
Mulla and others, he wai rvflued boipIttMy. 
Intuitively. the Shaikh. who had not seen the 
arrest on the highway, had recognized the haftt 
gar as the thief. 

Reluctant to initiale disciples Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-din madc exceptions however. A boy 
called Haiim, whom he had discovered in the 
khaiufah of Qazi Mubarak of Ooparoau was 
of them. He cared for the youth providing kioiL 
with books, clothes and shoes. He grew up to 
be a prominent sufi and Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din 
bestüwed on him the title of Shaikh, an honour 
he grunied lo him alone. After Shaikh Hatira's 
death from an attack of asthma, Shalkli 
Hizamu*d-Din missed his Company, lameatin^ 
that he had no one with whom to talk. 

In Q79/ 1 S7 1 -2 Shaikh Nixam died aged mos9 

than eiuht\ His successor was his son. Miyan 
Shaikh Muhammad. One of the latter's disciples 
was Shaikh Mustafa 'Abdu l-Hamid *U&maA 
who lived in the village of Baimma i» Janpui 
lyhere he was very well^known. In his ol4 agi 
Shaikh Mustafa migrated to Purniya in Bengal 
where he died. His son. Diwan Shaikh 'Abdu'r- 
Rashid, lived in Jaunpur and was initiated asM, 
Chishii b\ his father. 

Later. he also became a Qadiri, as the 
Qadiriyyu order around Jaunpur had becOMM ^ 
creasingly' populär througli the nfhm 9$ Ii» 
descendants of Shaikh AbduV-Rashid; wktl* 
life has been discussed i» Chapter two. 
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Sliaikli Siifi was also a disciplc ot" Shaikh 
Nizamird-din üt Amcthi. Atter the death ofhis 
pir, Shaikh Suli moved to Gujarat and for sev- 
eral yean remained tiiere study ing the Fwus 
d'Hikom and the Fmuhat al'Makkfyya ander 
Shaikh Wajihu*d-Din Gujarati. Shaikh Sufi wrote 
a commentai y on the Fusus al-Hikam and dc- 
livered brtlliant loctures on the technical terms 
used b> Ibn Arabi in di^cus^ing tiie Hahdui 
al'Wujvd 

The leading figure among the disciples of 
Shaikh Sufi was Shaikh Haiim Ibrahbnabadi, who 

mastered ihe Fusus al-Hikam under his pir. 
Shaikh " Abdu"r-Rahman Chishti was taught by 
Shaikh Hulim and also knew Shaikli Sufi. 

The Rmperor Jahangir was highly im- 
pressed h\ the scholarship of Shaikh Suti, be- 
lieving hini lu bc an expert in history, biographi- 
cal iiteraturc and snfie works, and appointed 
the Shaikh Prince Khurrani*s tutor. In the morn- 
ing, tiie Shaikh would instruct the Prince in his- 
tory from such works as the Tahaqat-i Nasiri, 
and in the evening would tutor him in mysli- 
cism and thcology. He always began his sufi 
lessons wtth a letter from the Maktubat by 
Shaikh Sharafu*d-Din Yahyi Munyari and his 
comments on the Contents instructed his pupil 
in the technical terms of sufism and Qur*anic 
exegesis. 

It would seeiTi that in the beginning of 
Jahangir's reigiu ilie Mujaddid wrote a long let- 
ter to Shaikh Sufi exptaining the mystic progres- 
sion from the Whadat al'Wultidxo the Wahdat 
al'Shttfiud, but Shaikh Sufi remained devoted 
to Ibn 'Arabi. 

One of Shaikh Sufi's friends was Shaikh 
'Abdu'r-Rahnian Chishti. After bcing initiated 
into several sufi orders, his brother. Shaikh 
Hamid bin Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din, a descendant 
of Shaikh Ahmad *Abdttl-Haqq, initiated him 
into the Chishtlyya^Sabiriyya order. Shaikh 
*Abdu*r>Rahman also considered himself to be 
an Uwaisi. claiming to have obtained initiation 
trom the spini ol Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din Chishti. 

Für somc time. he lived at Agra. but in 
1028/1618 :>ettlcd in his native village, Dhaniti. 



After the deaih of his brother in 1032/1622, 
Shaikh 'Abdu r-Rahman became his successor. 

The Shaikh often visitcd the toinb of 
Shaikh Ahmad 'Abdu'l-Haqq of Rudauli and 
those of olher sufi pirs in Lucknow. It was in 
Rudauli that he met Shaikh MuhibbuMlah of 
Allahabad, drawing from his Company great 
Spiritual benefit. Shaikh'Abdu'r-Rahnian wrote 
the Mii alu'l-asrar, the Mir'al-i Madari and 
the Mir 'ai-i Mas 'iidi. His Mir aiu 'l-nmkhluqai, 
will be di:>cussed in chapter eighi. lie died in 
1094/1683 in his native village of Dhaniti. 
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Aniir Khurd: Siyar-ul-Auliya, 
Muniakliabu 'l-lawarikh. pp. 15-24, 27. 
Mir aiu 'i-asrar, ff. 3U7b-8a. 

Nizamuddin Anliya, Shaikh 

(1236A.D. — 1325 A.D.) 

Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya (1236— I32S) 
who gavc an alMndia Status to the Chishti 

silsilafi and sent his disciples to the different 
provincial towns. These khalifas became cen- 
tral figures in their respective rei:ii>ns Abdullah 
Shatturi i$ repurtcd to have said iliai Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya sent seven hundred well- 
trained disciples to varlous important eitles of 
the couniry. 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar was sent to 
Hansi, Shaikh Wajihuddin Yusuf to Chanderi, 
Shah Wilayai lo Giijarnt. Shaikh flusamuddin 
Multani to Paitan, Shaikh Kamatuddin to Malwa, 
Shaikh Burhanuddin Qharib to Deogir, and 
Shaikh Muhammad to Manikpur. The task of 
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organizing thc sifsilah in Bengtl was entrusted 
to Shaikh sirajuddin Usman. 
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Amir Kliurü: Sivar-ul-AttHya, 

Nizaniuddiii Auiia, (1234-1325) 

**lf a man places thorns in your way, and 
you do thc same, it will be thorns every- 

whcrc.'" 

Hunaz DHU Dur Asi (Delhi is far otT). This 
is one of the inost commonly used expression 
(when the goal is distant) amongst Indians but 
few know its origin. It is said that one while 
returning from campaign of Bengal Sultan 
Ghiasuddin I uglilaq, who was jealous ot Hazrat 
Nizainuddin Auiia's great morai and spiritual 
influence. sent a word to th« AuHa to leave 
Ghiyaspur. his seat, because tlie Sultan appre- 
hended trouble from Ulugh Khan and othersthat 
time sojourning wiih Aiilia. Accoiding to tradi- 
lion Aulia's reaciion lo the inessage was 'Hanoz 
Diili Dur Ast', l lie prophecy lurned üui irue as 
the SulMn itiei an unexpected death before he 
could rc;ich Delhi. Delhi was far off. 

Another time Aulia heard of Sultan 
Jaialuddin*s Intention to visit him. Aulia went 
away to Ajodhan and avoided meeting the Sul- 
tan. When Sultan Alauddiii expressed a desire 
to Visit Auliu, the latter's reaciion was: "There 
are two doors ofmy house. If the Sultan comes 
i>y one door. 1 will quit by the other." 



NIzamuddin Aulia was a disciple of 
Bakhtiar Kaki and in the line of disciples of 
Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti. While granting 
khilafai-nama lo Nazamuddin. Farid had in- 
structed the recipient-dJsciple to devote his 
life to the propagation of the Chishti mystio 
principles. 

Aulia opened the door of his mystic prin- 
ciples and admitted all classes of people. He 
enjo\ed ininiense populaiit> aiiJ influence 
among them and also had their confidence. If 
ever a disciple committed a sin, he confessed it 
before the saint and avowed allegiance anew. 
Under Aulia. the Chishti sttsUah reached its high 
watermark. 

Aulia laid great stress on the motive of love 
and devotion which. he said. helped realisation 
of God. The mutive of luve, he preached. had a 
direct bearing on social justice and benevolence. 
i>evotion to God could be either lazmi (obllga- 
tory) • pr;iyer. fast, pilgrimage and recitatloi« 
and its benefiis nccrued to tlie devoiee alone, 
or it could be nniia «c/J/ (coninuniicablc) - spend- 
ing money on othcrs, showing atfeciion and 
helpfulness to others - its benefits accrue to 
others but its rewards are endless. 

Aulia laid greater stress on muta addl and 
said that the entire linowledge was not equiva- 

lent tu the detached Service of mankind. Once 
Aulia said. " I he only way to love and adore 
üod was to love Hirn for the sake of human be- 
ings and lo love human beings for the sake of 
God.*» 

Aulia was a learned man and led a piout 
life. He kept himself alo of from the authörfties 

and nevct visited any durbar of any Sultan. He 
feil (.ioJ ciiid mainnion could not be served si- 
nuiltiiMeuii>l\. lu his disciples he adviscd. "One 
whosc iuuids and feet uioved at ihe ruyul bid- 
ding could not have a soul of his own,** aad 
asked them to abstain from the Services, favonrt 
and paironage of kings. People of various 
classes came lo him. The mystic teacher soothed 
the exciied nerves of people who weie disgusted 
and fru:iiru(ed or had iheir hearts turn by inner 
conflicts. He also integrated their persooalily 
to inner harmony. 
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It has been asked that if Aulia preached 
alootnesb lioni couris or persons in authority, 
how was it ihai Amir Khusrau who spent all bis 
lifo in Courts and campt eould be a cherithed 
diKiple of Aulia. In reply to this it it taid that 
Aulia had personal regard and affection for 
Kluisraii and that since a khilafainama was not 
given 10 Khusrau whicli alone could bar a dis- 
ciple froni govcniment Service, no principle was 
involved in tliis case. 

The Auliu ailowed discussions on Spiri- 
tual matten but worldly itsues were taboo. The 
disciples were encouraged to say their Chasht, 
Islinaq. Zawal and Tahajjud, betides their com- 
pultory prayers. 

In contrast tu the Chishti saints were the 
Suhrawardv saints. Whereas the Chishtis laid 
stress un liumaneness, the Suhrawardys did not 
detett material prosperity and were rigid in rell- 
giout matters. Two Inttances are given here: 

A vititor asked Nizamuddin Aulia: What 
ahould be the ultimate end of a Hindu if he re- 

cited in private Kalimah, believed in the unity 
orCod and acknowledged the prophethood of 
Mohammed, but kept silent when a Musalman 
comes. The Shaikh refused to pronounce any 
verdict on such a Hindu« saying that it was an 
aflhir between liim and Ood who could punish 
himorforgivehim. 

Contrast this with another incidcnt with 
Saiyed Jalaluddin Bakhan. of the Suhrawardy 
silsilah, who was on his dcath-bed. Naivahun, 
a daroga ol Uchch, called on him and said, "May 
God restore your heahh. your hoüness is the 
last of the saints as the Prophet Mohammed was 
the last of the prophets**. 

This was construed as an expression of 
faith in Islam and it was demanded of Naivahun 

to make n fornuil dcciaration of conversion. 
Naivahun dcciincd. I he matter was further pur- 
sued and Naivahun was declared an apostate. 
Permitsion was sought firom Feroz for the ex- 
ecution of Naivahun and this was granted. 

Aulia conducted his work of piety for 50 
long years. I^is durgah at Delhi is visited by 
large crowds whtch shows the high regard in 



which he is Held. Once the saini had said. If 
some onc \isits a living man and geis nothing 
from ium to eat, it is as if he had visited the 
dead. If the Chishti saints had nothing, they 
respectfully offered the visitor a bowl of water. 

Nizamuddin was born at Badaun In U.P. in 
the year 634 A.H. His parents Sayed Ahmed and 

Sayedah Bibi Zulaikha were simple, pious 
peoplc When he was young his father passed 
away. Consequenily. the family led a very hard 
life. On the advice of Hazrat Najeebuddin he 
went to Ajodhan where he received rellgious 
Instructions from Baba Fardabudin. There are 
many legendi of miratles associatcd with the 
name of Hazrat Nizamuddin. He died in 1325 
A.D. 725 A.H. 
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Nizanurd-Din Bhikari, Sliailiii 

(tl. 1562A.D.) 

In iiurhanpur Shaikh Yusuf's son, Shaikh 
Nizanui d-Din Bhikari. rose to promiuence as a 
sufl. At thtt Suggestion of Shah Nu*man of Aslr 
he went to Mandu fort to receive instruction 

from Shaikh Shamsu'd-Din, a descendant of 

Baba Tarid l'iom him he obtaincd tlio title of 
Shaikh Bhikari (Beggar). He ihcn vibiicd Fak- 
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Panan (Ajodhan) performing meditation and 
ascetic exorcises linder Sliaikh Muhammad, the 
hcad ül Baba I ai id s Khanqah. From Hak-Pattan 
he returned lo Asir and from there made two 
pilgritnages to Mecca and Medina, one by sea 
and the other by the arduous land route. 

The Shuikh was known to fast continu- 
ously throughout the day while his nights were 

occupied in pra\er, After spendini: many years 
wandcniiL; likc u qaUtndai: at Shah Nu'man's 
suggcstLun, iic sculcd in Burhanpur where he 
established his own khanqah. Before his death, 
Shah Nu*nian transferred his disciples to the 
care of Shaikh Bhllcari so that they could still 
complete thcir sufic training. 

Sultan *Ali 'Adil Shah I (IS38-I580) of 

Bijapur v\as an cntliusiaslic devotec of Shaikh 
Bhikari On I2ihl<abi- I. 970 I st November. 1562. 
the Shuikl) died. leaving muny iiuportant 
khulifas to follow hiro as missionaries in the 
Chishti cause. 

One of Shaikh Bhikhari*s khalifas, Shah 
Mansur. was a niajzuh (ecstatlc). The son of 

Malik Jalal. his grandfather was a former Prime 
Minister Ol" Ali "Adil Shah. Atter receiving the 
usual reiigiuus and literary educatiun his ec- 
static love of the sufi life protnpted hiiii to be- 
come the disciple of the Shaikh Bhikari. Serving 
his/9/r with an incredible degree of humility he 
was soon a leading sufi. On one occasion, he 
was in such a dccp State of Shaikh Bhikari. 

When in such ecstatic staies he would 
compuse Verses Burhanpur bazaar naked. Ap- 
pareniiy. Suliun Buhadur ot'Gujarat (1326-37) 
discovered Shah Mansur roamlng in the bazaar 
of Burhanpur. The ruler tried to converse with 
him but the Shah l an towards the tonib of Shaikh 
Bhikari. When in -.uch ecstatic states he would 
cumpose vcrscs in persian and a number of lo- 
cal dialects. 
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Nur Muiiaiiiiiiad, Shaikh 
(alive in 1606 A.D.) 

Shaikh Nur Muhammad, another leading 
kha/i/a of the Mujaddid, was a native of Patna. 
Before becoming a Naqshbandivya he had had 
an extensive iheological education and had con- 
sulted a number of sufis throuiihoul India. Spiri- 
tual saiislaclion was no tu bc achieved how- 
ever until he visited Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah and 
was received into the Naqshbandiyya order by 
him. Latcr. the Khwaja assigned him to the care 
of the Mujaddid for further training. 

Along with Shaikh Tahir (vvho seems to 
have visited Delhi accompanied b\ his pir), 
Shaikh Nur Muhammad used tu aitciid to 
Mujaddid s lectures on the Au anj al-Ma anf. 
Düring tlic lectures both Shaikh TiUiir and Shaikh 
Nur Muhammad believedthe Mujaddid ignored 
to mos! subtle poinis of mysticism in his lOG* 
turcs and ihought liuii. as they themselves knew 
the literal meaning ol the Awurij which the 
Mujaddid described, it was meaningless for 
them to atiend his lectures. 

Supernaturally the Mujaddid discovered 
this and expelied them from Fi^uzabad Fort. 

Foiled, they spent their days in the jungie, and 
during the night they would siand outside the 
gatesofthe fort Kliwaja Husaiuu "d-Din begged 
the Mujaddid to readniii them to his tutelage, 
only to receive the reply that their baser selvea 
were «wollen with pride and that the sufi life 
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wn^ not tor them. The Khwaja askcd that they 
bc pcrmiitcd lo clc;mse the foul cells in ihe base- 
inent ut iltc 1 iruzabadi mosque. So niuved was 
he by their humility in carrying out this task, 
that the Mujaddid forgave them their former ar- 
rogance. 

From that titne onwards Nur Muhammad 

remained wiili the MujaddiJ. his obedient ser- 
vant and piipil. About 1015 1606. he was ap- 
pointed khali/a in Patna. There the Shaikh built 
for himself a hut by the Ganges with a small 
bay*covered mosque where he lived with his 
fiunily, imparting religious and mysticai eduea- 
tion to those who came to see him. 

The Mujaddid was highly impressed with 
his personal attainnients. hut was disappointed 
by his kluiUiu's lack of abilits as a inissionary; 
he made tcw conversions to the order. 

Further Kcading 

k.,A. Ni^anu. Sorna aspecis oj retigiun unJ poliiics 
In Indla during the thirttentk Century. Aiigarh. 
1964 

[■:.(' Sach:ui. \lbfnini"s InUia. I. 1904 
Yusui'ilusuiii. iiltmpses ofmedievat Indmn cultmre, 
Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhabui'Tawarlkh. Iii. Caicutta. 

1925 

Dr. Mohununuü Salim. EaHy History.oJ ihe Chishti 

SllsUah in India. 
Shams Siraj ' Afif. Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi. pp. 78-82. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim ReligimtS 

THoughi ui India Jrom I2lh to I4th Century. 
Infiltt Habib Ilislorical Boekground ofthe Populär 

Movemt-ntin ISthA I6lh Cenluriti. 
Ztibdulu l-iiunianial. pp. 346-51. 
Hazaralu i-tfuds. pp. 334-40. 

Nur Qutb-i Alam, Shaikh 
(d. 1440 A.D.) 

Shaikh Nuru'l-Haqq. popularly known as 
Shaikh \iir Outhi-'Alam was son ül" Shaikh 
Ala'ul Haqq. and Khalija ot Bengal. His father 
prescribed for him severe fbrms of asceticism in 
an efTort to crush his ego. For eight years Shaikh 
NuruM-Haqq brought fuel to the khunqah^ and 
perfornied such menial ser\ ices as washing the 
inmates' cioihes. His elder brother, A'zam Khan, 



a vi/ier. took greal pii\ of Shnikii Nur Qutb-i 
'AlauTs :iiiscr;ible condiiion bui lo tl)i. laitcr the 
taunib and ridicules of ii)c townsfolk mattered 
little. 

A siaunch believcr in the HuliJut ai- 
Wujuü. to Shaikh NuruM-Haqq the highest form 
of asceiicism was to perform tasks for God*s 

servcnts. Following idcas expressed by earlier 
sufis, hc .idvised his disciple. Shaikh l lusamu'd- 
Din Manikpuri, that his nuinificencc should be 
like the sun, that is, universal, his humility free- 
flowing like water and his patience like the earth, 
that is, steadfast. The leters of Nuru'l — Haqq, 
coilccted into a volume, indicate he had an infi- 
nite cuinni.md of cxpression of the subtle mean- 
ings ufilic Unity of Being 

riic Shaikh's fatlicr rccognizcd his bril- 
liancc anJ praiscd the letiers for tluir success 
in what most sufis found to be impossible, the 
exprcssion of the affliction of divine love. The 
following passage of SItaikh NuruM-Haqq. cho- 
sen froin some cvtracts rcproduced in the 
Akhhitrii 'l-Akhyar. describes the guals of true 
mysiics; 

"1 he iranquillity of a dervish lies in his rest- 
lessness; the worship of a dervish is detes- 
tation of all that is not Cod. Dedieation of 
anything other than God is involvement with 
frivol ity; prayers without being wholly ab- 
sorbed in the Divine are futile. Ouiward pi- 
ety is üuly wickedness. Involvement with 
deep affliction is greatness and the closing 
of eyes towards anything beside God is fe> 
licity. Common people try to purify their 
body, but the spiritual elite cleanse their 
hearts .. Externa! purification is destroyed 
b\ cci iain acts causing defilemeni but inner 
purification is destroyed by evil thoughts. 
Sufis bclieve a mere worldiy thought makes 
a ritual baih of purification as prescribed by 
the Tai tqa indispensable todevotees. Never 
owe a favour to anyone.' 

Shaikh Nur Qutb-i 'Alam believcd in the 
tradiiiomi Perso-Islamic theory of kingship and 
tauulii Ins followers to obey the Sultan accord- 
ing lo the Prophet*s Hadls and the advice of 
leading Chishti saints. His relations with 
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Sikandar's-sucessor,Ghi \ asu'd-Diii A" zam 
Shah.vvcic cordinal but he was disircssed by 
the growing factionalism at court. A powerfui 
pany of Hindus and Muslims, ied by Raja 
Ganesa, a local Hindu cliief of Dinajpur in Nortii 
Bengal began to dominate the government. 

After tlie deatli of Chiya8u*d-Din A*zam 
Shaii, between 1410 and 14 1 5. the Raja acted as 
king maker and one after the othcr ihree pup- 
pets vvere elevated to the throne. Düring the 
reign ot Uic last, 'Ata'u'd-Oin Firuz Shah, Raja 
Ganesa was dgfacto ruler of Bengal. This 
prompted Nur Qutb-i *Alam to write to Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur urging him to 
invade Bengal and in so doing restore the glory 
of Islam. 

Saiyid Muhammad Ashraf Jahanglr 
Simnanl also wrote a similar letter. In 1415, Sul- 
tan Ibrahim Shah Sharqi invaded Bengal but a 
peace was concluded in which Ganesha prom- 
ised his son would convert to Islam before as- 
suming the throne of Bengal. Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi reiiirned to Jaunpur and Ganesa once 
again became the defacio ruler. 

Alihoiigh, according to Nur Qutb-i'Alam 
the Situation was t'rustraling , the replacement 
of a legitimate Muslim ruler, along the lines laid 
down by Ghazali, was clearly out of the 
question.lt seems that an Invasion would have 
been unpopulär with the pro-Ganesa faction of 
Muslims, and Sultan Ibrahitn Shah realistically 
saw his prospects of permanently ruling Bengal 
u bleik.Under such circumstances he gauged 
it imprudent to invade Bengal. 

According to the Akhbaru 'i'Akhyar, Nur 
Qutb-i'Alam died in 813/1410- 1 1 .but the 
hilr'atu'l-Asrar stated the the Shaikh died on 
1 0 Zu' Iqada 818/11 th January. 1 4 1 6. l le was bur- 
ied near his father's grave at Pandua, and the 
two tombs became a significant centre of pil- 
grimage in Bengal.receiving large indowments 
firom affluent devtotees. 

Shaikh Nur Qutb-i* Alam*s son. Shaikh 

Anwar, was the family favourite and his father 
took great care with his etliication. Raja Ganesa 
is Said to have banished him to Sunargaon and 



then had tortured him to death in order to dis- 
Cover where his ancestral treasury was hidden. 
Sonic uf Shaikh Anwar's ideas were noble from 
the sufi point of view. Love, he believed, oc> 
curred when people opened their eyes spirltu- 
ally, only then could they truly perceive the 
Beloved and think of Him alone. 

The eldest son of Shaikh Nur Qubt-i *Alain, 

Rafqatu'd-Din. was endowed with great meek- 
ness and humility towards others. Publicly. he 
admiiied hc was inferior even to a strcet dog, to 
a Muslim the most loathsome and unclean of all 
animals. Zahid, his son, was also a promising 
sufi. Prohably, Raja Ganesa spared Rafqatu'd- 
Din. but his son and uncle were banished to 
Sunargaon. 

However, Sultan Jalalu'd-Din Muhammad 
Shah recalied Zahid to i^mdua Zahid's succes- 
sors formed a hereditary iine of spiriiual suc> 
cession traced from Shaikh Qutb-i * Alam; none 
of them. however. ever reached the staiiiro of 
Shaikh Akhi Siri^ and his two successors. 
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Nuru*d-Diii 

(I378A.D— 1439 A.D.) 

The life of Shaikh Nuru'd-Din Rithi. 

who.se original name seems to have been Nand» 
is shrouded in myihs and legends Thcre is no 
gcnerul agreement among the sources about the 
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date ofhis birth. Ilouever. many auree that he 
wasbornon lU Zu'l-Hijja. 779/9 Apnl. 1378. 

It is s:iid thai (he birth-placo ot" Niiru'd- 
Din is Kuiiiuih. witere his father Salar Gana'i, 
belonging to the tribe of watchnien, lived. it is 
also Said (hat when the Shaikh was born he 
would not take milk from his moiher's breast. 
Three days after his birth. lalla. the celebrated 
Shavite Ubceiic of Kashmir. happcnod lo come 
by and spokc lo the newiy born bab> : 'Yoii vvcre 
not ashamed of being born: why are you 
ashamed to suck?" Thereupon the baby imine" 
diaiety sturicd taking milk and Lalla thereafker 
continuod to visit the house of the parents of 
Nuru'd-Din. 

Alter tlic deaih of tlieir tatlicr. tlic broth- 
ers ol" Kuii;\l-niii. Slu'sh aiid Kundar. arc re- 
portcd lo lui\<j larned to a lit'e ofilictt and rob- 
bery. When Nuni*d>Din grew older, ihcy pressed 
him to share in their way of life, and Nuru'd- 
Din reluctantly agreed. Nuru'd-Din is said to 
. have hinied at this in the following verses at- 
tributed lo iiim: 

"A spring has bcen lost In the sircum, 
A Saint has been lost among the thieves. 
A deeply ieamed maivhas been lost in the house 
of fools, 

A swan has been lost among the crows." 
Ho\vo\er, tlie Shaikh pro\cd an incompe- 
tent ihict His brothcrs. thinking ihat lic might 
beconic a bource oi troublc. approachcd thcir 
mother and told her that he should leave them, 
as he was an ignoram fool. Their mother sent 
for him and said that it'he considered stealing 
unlawful. he should take iip some othcr means 
ot" earning Iiis living. I lic Siuiikh agreod and 
wem wiiii her to a weaver lo become his ap- 
prentice. 

But the very first day the weaver lost pa- 
tience with him as he kept on asking questions 
about religion instead of attending to his work. 
The weaver sent for Nuru*d-Din*s mother. She 
came and enquired what was wrong with him 
and why he üid not get on with his work. The 
Shaikh replied; 

"Nü work in this world is easy. The lools 



of ilic weaver reminded me that uc all have 
to !cM\e this \\orld. So we should not set 
our iiearts on worldly success. Our des- 
tiny is determined at our birth, we woilc in 
Order to keep alivc until the moment when 
that dcsiin\ nuist bc fulHIIcd. If we do 
not worship. how siiall ue achieve free- 
dom from the punishmcnts oftlic urave?" 

it scems thai tlie siories \sere prcpared to 
show Nuru'd-din's pieiy and innoccnce. They 
were intended to serve as a background-setting 
for some of his verses. It is common to stories 
of saints all over the world, lo present them as 
nioved b\ Impulses of virtue even before the 
lighi ot conversion draus upon them. The dis- 
ciplcs of Kabir and Nanak to reconstructed the 
framework of their biographies on the basis of 
their verses. 

The legendary nature of the incidents of 
Shaikh Nuru'd-Din*s life. described in the 
hagiological lilerature. may also bc juducd by 
the lad that the same literaturc aiinhiitos his 
conversion lo dilieroni sources. Accutding to 
Baba Nasib once the Prophet appeared to the 
Shaikh in a dream, addressed him by his 
Kashmiri natnc Nand. and bade him to do pious 
deeds and be worthy of his name. The vision 
drew ihe veil from the eyes of Nuru'd-Din and 
he was increasingly drawn to the spiritual life. 

Uabu Dawud Mishkaii and *AbduM- 
Wahhab say that while the^Shaikh and his broth- 
ers were once trying to break into a house, Lalla, 

who happened to be ihere, cried to Nuru'd- 
Din- ""Wlnit will you get from this house'.' Go to 
a big iiuusc (i.e. (iod). \ou \s ili get .something 
there." On hearing ihii Nuru'd-Din. who was 
thirty V ears old at that time, immediately left his 
brothcrs and dug out a cave at the villago of 
Kaimuh. Here for many ycars he performed his 
austcre penances. wiihdrawingenlirely fromthe 
life that surrounded him. 

Shaikh Nuru'd-Din was a great mystic. who 
had risen high above tiie courls, und the social 
and religious institutions of the time. His say- 
ings, as we shall see in the following pages, 
reveal that his conversion to the spiritual life 
was not accidental, but out of conviction. But 
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the qtiestion jrises. whence did hc draw Inspi- 
ration? Was he really influenced b> the Sufis. 
who by his time had migrated to Kashinir in large 
numbers? 

All the earlier sources generali) agree that 
the preceptor of Nuru*d-Din is not known, de- 
scribing him merely as *'Uwaist". however, the 

Itter schoiars such as A'zami and Wahhab as- 
sert thal Nurifd-Din received uiiiJunce from 
Saiyid Hiisain, the coiisin of Saiyid Ali 
Hamadani. Uut the discrepancy in ihcir State- 
ments makes them unreiiable. 

Azami states that when Saiyid Ali 
Hnnadani arrived in Kashinir (783/1381), Shaiidi 
Nuru*d-Din was still unbom. Thus by the time 

Saiyid Husain died (792/1390). The Shaikh would 
not be more than nine years old. Aga in. A'zami 
says thut Nunrd-Din entered the spiriiual path 
at the agc ut' thirty. This then happcned some 
seventeen years after Saiyid Husain 's death, as 
A*ami agrees that the Shailch was born in 779/ 
1378. 

According to one Statement of Wahhab, 
Niirifd-Din would be thirteen years old by the 
time Saiyid Husain died, as he glves ihe date of 
birthüI Nuru d-Din as 779/1377-1378. Aianother 
place lifce A'zami he states that the $haikh*s 
conversion took place when he was thirty years 
old. This suggests that it Is unlikely that the 
Shaikh would have received any guidance from 
Saiyid Husain. The confusion in Wahhab's 
siaiements may also be judged by the fact that 
elsewhere he himself states that Nuru*d-Din*s 
conversion took place because of Lalla. 

Aga in, Wahhab, who was himself an ad- 
herent of the Kubraviya order, seems to be bent 
on connecting the Rishis with that order. 

According to Wahhab, when Mir 

Muhammad, the son of Saiyid •Ali Hamadani, 
heard aboul the viruies of Shaikh Nuru\l-Din. 
he went to see him. And at'ter being convinced 
of his spiriiuality, the Mir asked the Shaikh to 
accept htm as his disciple. Bot the Shaikh told 
Mir Muhammad thai since he was a descendant 
of the Prophet, he sliould rather be hisdisciple. 
The Mir ihereupon accepted him. 



Saiyid *Ali, Baba Nasib and Mishkati, the 
earliest to record the meetinii i»f the Shaikh with 
the Mir. say nothing about this. in fact. the an- 
ecdotc about Mir Muliummad's niceting with 
Shaikh Nuru*d-Din reveals that their attitudes 
to the Problem were in conflici. 

It is Said that Mir Muhammad criticited 
Nuru'd-Dtn for absiaining from meat. Some of 

his eompanions are even reported to have 
crilieised the Shaikh for his laek of knowledge 
aboul the shari a. I hu^. it scenis most unlikely 
that either Mir Muhammad or Shaikh Nuni*d- 
Din would have shown any desire to becomt 
the disciple of the other. 

In fact, there seems very little doubt that 

Nuru'd-Din developed his thought in his own 
atmosphere By this time. a neu Bhakti move- 
ment. SCI in train b> Lalla. had staried in Kash- 
mir. in view of the tuet that siie was a source of 
Inspiration for Nuru*d-Din it will be useAil to 
give a brief description of her life. 

IJke that of Nuru*d-Din. Lalla's life Is 
sbrouded in myth and lei.>end. Ii is said ihat she 

canic t>fa lairly weü-in-Jo family of Brahmans of 
Ponipiir. .iiul that riLihi liuin her tliildhood she 
was givcn to an asceiic life. Howcvcr. she was 
married to a Brahman buy in the same village. 

Her mother-in-luw was cruel and her hus- 
band Ignored her. Because of her mystical ten- 
dencies, Lalla fiilled to conform to the estab» 

üshed social pracliccs and was turned out of 

her luisband's house. I liere-upon she started 
roanunu from place tu place in a seini-nude State. 

I'robably it was disappoininieni in love and 
domcstic life that turned Ualla inio an ascetic. 
All ihai can be affirmed of her with certainty is 
that she flourished bclween the fourteenth and 
fifitccitth ceniuries and (hat she was a senior 
conicmporary of Nuru' J-Oin. 

Thv 'M.al Wakhi" or 'Sayings ofLalla', are 
the " eurrent coin of quoiatlon" in Kashmir. They 
were ln>t editcd aiui reiiderod into l'.nglish by 
Sir Cieorge Grierson in 1 92U. Latcr. Sir Richard 
Carnuc Temple, in 1924. published a iranslathHi 
in Eiiglish verse of Lalla*s sayings with a de- 
taileU analysis of her teachings. 
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Selt-denial. piirity of life are ilie key-note 
ot her su>iiigs. Sht rejected the csuiblished re- 
ligiuuä üogmas and rituais. Was sht: intluenced 
by Muslim laints such as Saiyid *Ali Hamadani? 
Swne modern scholars, incliiding Temple and 
MuhibbuM-Hasan, think so. But at the samettHM 
Tempic. whom Muhibbu'l-Hasan follows, ac- 
knowkdues that La IIa 's association with Saiyid 
*AU is bast'd on legend. 

It mosl likcly that the legend \sas con- 
Cocted either to glorify die influence ut Saiyid 
*Ali or to counteract the pofiular belief that Lalia 
influeneed Shaikh Nuru'd-Oin. There is in fact 
no trace of Islamic influence in Lalla's teach- 
ings, alihough somc modern scholars such as 
Grier&un and Teinple have in vain tried to find 
sone. Indeed, it was not the Muslim saints who 
inflMenced Lalla, but sbe who iofluenced a Sec- 
tio« of the Kashmlri MuiUm iftints, the Rishis, 
throttgh Nuni*d-Oin. 

Nuru'd-Din was a junior contemporary of 
Lalla and though the tales of Nuru'd-Din's en- 
counters u Ith Lalla inay be taken as hagiological 
fabricuiiuns. at least they reveal that Nuru'd- 
Din was popularly considered to have had some 
aisociation with Lalla. The aimilarity of their 
aayiagi and teachings would suggest this waa 
more than mere association, and that Lalla was, 
in fact, an initial and important sourcc of Inspi- 
ration for Nuru'd-Din. Lalla, while picading for 
spirUual as against formal worship, says: 

'*Who «re dMy that wraathes of floweii bring? 
Wka» aM *• ftowers Hat al Ihe Peel they lay? 

Water that they on the Image fling? 
What the spell that Shankar's Seif shall sway.** 
Nuru'd-Din likewise points out: 

"By bowing dowa, tiuHi shalt not beconie a Kishi, 
Tbef»ot»derinthericeHttittdldnevernüseu|> 
ksbead. 

By bathing, the mtnd will not be cleaned. 
The fish and otter never ascend the bank." 

Lalia relates her Spiritual experience in the fol- 

lowing verses : 

*'f«uaionaU, with longing immine iQWf. 
Swcküig Wide, and sMkiitg: mighis and daya, 
Lo ! I beheld the I ruthful One, the wise, 
Here in mine own House to^fill my gaze."* 



And Nuru'd-Din says : 

"Scarching far and w iJe in vain. 
Lo! I found Him in my uwn couniry.** 

On the signs of immoraJ society Lalla observes: 
"in these evil times doth Natura bow 
Unto them that walk in wrongfui ways. 
Auiiimn pears and appics ripen now 
V\ iili ihe apricots of suniiner da\s. 
In ihc Coming daysofshame andwrath Mother 
and her daughter. hand in haad. 
Strangers to accost shall wander fbrth; 
Mcn and women in an evil band.** 

Nuni'ü-Din makes the same point, employing 

almost the same language: 

"77itf nnws will l^fcome mui\' anJ more evil 
Human naturt iisvlf will chanfse for the wonc 
Pean and af^Ms whtua ripenUtg Um« u lata 
uutuinn w ill changg and ripen with opricot* in 
tili.' Iic'ighi uf the rcu'ny seuson ; 
Mother and daughter liand in hand, will enjoy 
their days with strangers." 

Nuru'd-Din was influenced by Lalla s per- 
aonality is quite clear ftom one of bis say- 
ings, in whicbhe declares Lalla a great sottL He 
eulogizes her spiritual attainments and, despair- 
ing of surpassing them himself, strives only to 
equai them: 

"Thal Lalla of Piulmunpur 

Who had drunk neciar 

Shtf is the Avatar and Yogini 

O Ood, bestow die same (spiritual power) on na.** 

The Personalities of Lalla and Nuru'd-Dii» 

are so mi.xed up that it is impossible to separate 
them. But there seems liule doubt that Nuru'd- 
Din drew inspiration from Lalla, even if he did 
not uciually become her disciple. 

Shailih Nuru'd-Din distinguished himsclf 
amongall the Muslim saints of Kashmir, Jonaraja, 
the contemporary of the Shaikh. who rarely ae- 

knowledges the sanctity ofany Muslim, describes 
him tlie greatest sage of the lime. The Shaikh did 
not LDncern himself with propagating the fiiith of 
Islam. He gave himself up to ausiere penances. 
For some time, ht subsisud upon wild vegetaMas» 
later on he gave them up and sustamed life on 
one cup of milk daily. Finally. in his last years. he 
is Said lo have reduccd Iiis diet to water alone. 
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Shaikh Nuru'd-Din died on 26th Ramazan, 
842/l2th March. 1439. at the age ot sixiy ihree. 
He was buried with almost royai punip at the 
village of Chrar; among the thousands of mourn> 
ers was Sultan Zainu'l-*Abidin. The simplicity 
and the purity of Shaikh Nuru*d-Din's life has 
greatly imprcsscd the people of Kashmir, who 
entertain the highest veneration for the samt to 
this day. it was, perhaps» to give the expression 
to populär sentiment that the Afghan governor, 
*Au* Muhammad Khan (early nineteenth Cen- 
tury), Struck coins in the name of Shaikh 
Nuru'd-Din. 

Shaikh Nuru'd-Din received no formal edu- 
cation and left nothing in writing to posterity. 
However, his sayings, which he, like Lalla, ex- 
pressed in the contemporary Kashmir! dialect, 
embody his teachings. They were handed down 
to posterity by word of mouth, and were written 
down two hundred years after his death. They 
long remained scattered in various works and 
have recently beed coUected and edited in Per- 
sian Script by Muhammad Amin Kamil, under 
the title oiNur-Nama. 

Since they were passed from generatlon 
to generation by word of month, there is every 
poasibility of Interpolation. A comparison of the 

sayings attributed to Lalla, which were first col- 
lected in the eighteenth Century, with the text 
of Nuru'd-Din, as estabiished in the Nur-Nama, 
suggests that it may be impossible finaily to 
decide the authorship of many of the sayings. 
The Nur-Nama ascribes to nuru*d-Din some of 
the sayings which Sir George Grierson attributes 
to Lalla. 

Grierson, whom Temple follows, either did 
not bother to consult or had no access to 
persian sources and accepted as authentic 
Lalla*s sayings, which were natrated to him by 

a Brahman named Dharma Dasa. Bui the follow- 
ing comparison of some of the sayings of Lalla 
with those of Nuru'd-Din invites considerable 
doubt. Lalla: 

t 

"Kyah Kara puntasan dahan ta kahna 
w<Mh skun yigh ligi karith yim gaiy soriy 
samahon yath roxi lamahan ada Kyazi ravihe 
ke^um gav. " 



To check "What shall I do to the five, to the 

ten. to the elevenl 

A true Saint is onc who avoids Publicity 
as poison. To ask tor bk'i,sing from God while 
Worshipping, is a sign of greed. Acomiing tt> 
him, '*An alim is one who distinguishes between 

the spirit and the flesh; and an 'arif\s one who 
is able to discriminate between the desires of 
the spirit and the dcsircs of the tlesh." 

Shaikh Nuru'd-Din believes that although 
God has bestowed evcrything upon mankind, 
we atc ungratcfui and indifferent to His wor- 
ship. **He remembers us. He provides our liveli- 
hood. He preserves our health, but we are luke- 
warm in His worship.** To worship is a duty im- 
posed on all creatures. Once, when the shaikh 
was in his cave at the \illage of Kaimuh, his 
mother came and asked sulicitiously how he was 
putting up with the insects and rata in the cave. 
The Shailch replied: '^They too are worshipping." 
He added: ''whatever creature has been given 
life by the grace ofGod. exists only for the pur- 
posc of worshippinu. llim. Whatcvcr has the 
power to speak has a duty to worship him." 

In strong terms he warns men to worship 
God tiom the moment they attain the agc of rea- 
son. He used to ask if one does not turn to- 
wards God in the vigour of youth, how can one 
do so in old age? 

"Understand that sunt (iit sprmg, i.e.yottth) is 

the best time (to worship), 

It is better to be ready right from the beginning. 

Do not lag behind, youth is an allusion, 

what shall a man do if he misses his chance 

early." 

Nurtt*d-Din regarded a man*a base natura 

(nafs) as his great enemy. The first duty of wor- 
ship is to control one's desires. "The belly is 
the sironghold of the iuij\ and to fight the na/s" 
he says, "i^ a inost meraorious hoiy war 
Oihad).'" Again he says: "If one subdues his. 
nttfst one is a great soul, and his efforts are pure 
worship.** 

The Shaikh strongly believed that man's 
nafs is the greatest obstacle in one's way to 
God. Repeatedly and with great vigour the 
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Shaikh lays stress on the duty of crushing and 
Overpowcring it at all costs. It is said ihat once 
he was ;it the villaiic of Pattan, where he saw 
some pcuplc cuoking fish. His mouih began to 
water at the smell. 

He went near the Stove but instead of tak- 
ing a piece of fish, he put a buming piece of 
wood in his mouth and remarked: ''O my nafs 
the fish tbr von is this." This talc sliows the 
high value the Shaikh placed upon the subjuga- 
tion Ol the baser instincts, He himsclf gave up 
first bread, theii vegetablet and then milk. Later 
on, he tried to keep alive on water. His whole 
thought, and that ofhis followers, is based on 
the controi of the nafs Fk- says: 

" The nafs has disturbed me greatly, 

The nafs has ruined me entirely. 

It is the nafs which makes us desii oy others. 

The nafli b the stave of tbe devil.** 

*Toserve die nafeistothnut ashes intoone*s 

own eyes. 

How then can one expect to see ?" 

*'The nats is just like a rebellious calf, which 

should be tied up. 

It should be threatened witfa the stick of ftst- 
mg. 

"Desire is like the knotted woodof tl^ forest» 
It cannot be made into planlcs, beamsorcradles. 

He who cut and filed it 
will burn it into ashcs." 

The Shaikh condemned anger pride and 
greed, the souree of which was selfish 'desires: 
"The proud should be sent to hell where they 
will become soft; like iron in the fire" Again, he 
is said to have remarked: "One cannot attain 
the Truth. if one does not give up anger, pride 
and greed.** 

"TTkmr wto ü/l tamogunas 
They wili btar (emything^ with resigtuatoH, 
Those who seek after ease. ease (Cod), 
They consider everything (in this worid) as 

ashes (worthless). 

He is very criiical of the Mullas who niake 
it their profession to recite the Qur'an and get 
money in retum. He considers thein veritable 
patterns of hypocri^. They pursue knowledge 
for purely selfish reasons: "They wear big tur- 



bans and long gartncnts; they carry sticks in 
theii hands; they go froin place to place and 
seil their prayers and tasts in return tbr food." 
The sayings of Shaikh Nuru'd-Din provide much 
information about the social Hfe and religious 
attitudes of the mutlas ofhis time: 

spirimal guide seems like a pot fiill of nectar, 

Which may be trickling down in drops. 

Having a heap of büoks beside him. 

He may have become confused by read ing them. 

Onexamininghim we found him empty in mind. 

He may by pieaching to others but finfeHing 

himself." 

"The peopleof the kali.yugainevety housc will 

pretend to be saints. 

As a prostituie does when dancing. 

They will pretend to be innocentand extremeiy 

gentle, 

They will not sow beans. cotton seeds or grain. 
They will excel thieves in living by unlawftil 

nieans. 

l u hide theni:>elves they will repair to a forest." 
"O mulla your rosary is like a saake, 
You begin to count the beads when your dli- 
ciplescomenear. 

You eat six meals one after the other, 

If you are a mulla then who are the thieves ?" 

Nuru'd-Din yearned for a society, based 
on moral values. He is conscious of the defects 
of the society In which he lived. There are many 
anecdotes associated with the lifo and doinga 

of Nuru'd-Din, which not only reveal his disap- 

proval of the established social cusioms, but 
also provide an ample ev idence about the medi- 
eval society of Kashmir. 

To expose hollowuess of the cherished 
values of the society, the Shaikh is said to have 
had recourse to a device attribvted to numy 

saints. He went to attend a featt, to which he 

had been invited. in rags. Because of his 
wrelched appejrance he could not get admit- 
tance into the assenibly of the guests. He re- 
turned to his place and came back richly* 
dressed. When the feast was served, he put his 
sieeves and the corners of his costly garment 
into the dishes. The guests were astonished at 
his Strange behaviour and asked him the rea- 
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son. He replied with a smile: "The feast was not 
rcally t'or Nuru'd-Din but for the long siccves.** 

Nunrd-Din believed in complete harmony 
among dilierenl rcligions and preached place 
and undersianding in them. He musi huve been 
coBcious of the hatred and tension which were 
acalad duriag the reign of Sultan Sikandar, and 
was kcen to restore harmony between Muslims 
and non-MusIims. According to Jonaraja. Suha 
Bhatta. v\ho afier Iiis conversion to Islam be- 
came the champion of that religion and perse- 
cttted the non-Musliffls, put restrictions oo 
Nuru*-Din, 

It if most tikely that Nuru'd-Din disap- 

proved of the actions of SuhnBhiMa, and raistfd 
bis voice against it. His own sayings, in which 
he calls on people lo follow the path ot peace 
and harmony, show his strong desire for under- 
standing, love and affection among all sections 
of the Kashroiris. 

bdimg to tkt atoM parmta. 

Then why (his difference ? 

Let Hindus and Muslims (ti^elher) 

worship God alone. " 

"We cume to this world like pariners. 

W9 sholää hav a/umä our Jiiya 

and sorrowa together.** 

Nuni*d-Din*s meaaage was not confined to 

one face or one class. but addressed to man> 
kind as a whole. He belonged to the universe. 
He expressed his thought in the simple language 
of his people, cloihing his ideas with similes 
•mI emnplea fiuniliar tnmiMr caipcrienct. Hia 
venea thcreftNr« had a« inoMdiate appcal to the 
ualoiiered nuuaea. 

Allusions to his sayings and verses both 
by the Muslims and non-Muslims of Kashmir 
are quite common even today and have become 
almost proverbial. Above all the sayings of 
Nuru*d-Din are the expression of the ideas of 
BMUiy thinicera of his time. In thts way, he and 
hia sayings have the great rmportance. 

Shaikh Nuru*d-Din attracted a large nun« 

her of people to his fold. Among his prominent 
disciples were Bamu'd-Din, Zainu'd-Din, 
Latifu*d-Din Nasru'd and Qiyamu'd-Din. There 



is no evidence that Nuru'd-Din gave a Khilafat" 
nama to any of his disciples or that he noml- 
nated any of them as his successor. But Saiyid 
Ali. ihe author of Tarikh-i- Kashmir, calls the 
first four above meniioned dJaciples his 
Khalifas, and the later writera luve foUowed 
the Saiyid. 

Of these four Khalifas^ the first three are 
alleged to have been born as Hindus, and to 
have been converted to Islam by Nuru'd-Din. 
The süurces, howevcr, ai e nui unanimous about 
the circumstances of their conversion; tha de- 
tails they relaie are drawn fhrni the stock of stMH 
dard Sufi stories, and therc is no externa! evi» 
dence to support their Statements. Thereforc, 
one must view liiem with considerable caution. 

it is Said that Bamu'd-Din was a famous 
Brahman. respecied by many Kashmir i Hindus, 
residing at Bamuzu, whure he used to worsliip. 
numerous idols. He is credifed with having |NM- 
sessed remarkahle miraculous powers, even ÜB 
a Hindu. For example. iie is reported to have 
bathed daily at dawn. simultaneously at five 
different piaces in Kashmir. Chandanyar Adavin 
and to have ealled one day on Shaikh Nuru'd- 
Din, who asked the purpose of the visit; h^ra* 
plied that he wanted bis friendship. Nuru'd-Dfai 
answcred that there could be no friendship be- 
tween them unless he accepted Islam. Latifud- 
Din yieided and ai the samc time gave up his 
post and became the disciple of the Shaikh. 

The Story of Nuru'd-Din approaching 
Bhuma Sidh (Bamu'd-Din) dreaaed in a bleody 

cow-skin is quite incompatible with the charac- 
terof the Shaikh. The tale related by Saiyid *Ali 
and A'zami of the two men competing in levita- 
tion IS a stock tale of the Yogi-Sugi confronta- 
tions described in almost every hagiological 
work. 

The tradition that Nuru*d-Din roade con- 
version lo Islam a eondition of his helping 

Zainu'd-Din, whcn he was sick, is also 
irreconciable with Nuru'd-Din's humaintarian 
beut of mind. Mulla Ahmad bin Sabur says that 
Zainu'd-Din was searching for a Pir, when he 
met Nuru*d-Din and became hia disciple. Hit 
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Version accords better with Nuru'd-Din is 
known character. 

Oncc again Mullra seems to show morc i e- 
speci toi the facts in the reason he offcrs für 
Laiitu d-Din's convj.Tsion. Accordiim (u liini, 
Latitu d-Uin was o\'erpowered by mysiical at- 
traction towards God, and so he abandoned hts 
post and became Nuru*d>Din*s disciple. 

The stories Mvhich credit Nuru'd-Din with 
havingconverted Bamu*d-Din, Zainu'd-Din and 
Latifu'd-Din to Islam are all concocted and seem 
to have bcen dosigned to prove Nuru'-d-Din's 
zeal and missionary spirii Thcy sliou iliat he 
was not only an orthodox Suli but also a nariow 
minded Muslim. But in bis recorded remarks 
there is no mention of this zeal. 

He is Said to have remarked once: ""l am 

prejudiced against nobody and 1 seck to influ- 
ence nobody". Ilad he becn orthodox and nar- 
row niiiidcd he would not have recognized l.alla 
as an uvatur and supcrior to himselt. In his say- 
ings, he strongl> advises people to live in peace 
and asks both Hindus and Muslims to live as 
brothers. Again, bad he been a missionary, he 
would have joined hands with Suha, Bhatta. who 
put somc restrictions on him, to covert the Hin- 
dus 10 Islam. 

It is more likely that the simplicity love of 
mankind and sympathy with human suffering of 
Nuru*d-Din appealed to the peq>le of other com- 
munilies and many became his disciples and later 
on accepted Islam. 
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PakNaushahi, Shaikh Abdu'r- 
Rahman(d. 1740/41) 

Among tlic disciplci of Shaikh Naushah, 
Shaikh * Abdu'r-Rahman, Pak Naushani became 
such a prominent mystic and asceiic that Iiis 
p/r sent hiro bis own disciples and some of his 
sons for guidance. Düring bis days as a sufi 
discipic. Shaikh 'Abdu'r-Rahaman was as- 
sigiied to deliver brcad from the khanqah to 
the peasants. 

Pursiiing liard ascelic exercises. he would 
habiiually practicc the arduuus chilla-i ma'kus, 
in which the budy was suspended upside down 
by a rope, often in 8 well, the mendicant remain- 
ing in tbis position all night. He also adopted 
the habit of digging a grave then completely 
covering his vvhoie body uith earth uhilc to- 
tal ly absorbed in prayer. He was also a passion- 
ate devotee ot 'iü/zirt. 

By the time Shaikh Abuu'r-kahiiian suc- 
ceeded his pir he was famous tor his nuraculous 
eures of the Sick. People from distant places 
would come to his kiumqah for eures. After bis 
death in 1 1 53/1 740-4 1 the Shaikh was buned in 
avillage Inter known as Bihi ih 'Abdu'r-Rahman 
(the tomb (if ' Abdu'r Rahman), 
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J hvughi in India Jrom I2lh lu Nth Century. 
Infan Habib Historieat Backgrouitd ofthe Populär 
Movement in I5th A J6th Centuries. 

Phugi Afghan (d.l658/S9 A.D.) 

Another Afghan sufi to be trained by the 
spirit of the Pir-i Kibar was Shaikh Phugi Af- 
ghan 'AzizzaM. When he was involved in sama 
he remained unconscicms für the whoie night. 
The Ma' ariju !-\vilayai described his inany 
miracles. He died in 1069/1658-59 and was bur- 
ied in Qasur. 
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Muveiiwnt in I5th & l ütli ( cnturies. 

Pir Muhammad, Shaikh 

(d. 1769/70A.D) 

A native of Jaunpur, Shaikh Pir Muhammad 
obtained formal education in his native town 

and in Delhi and Qanauj. In Lucknow. hc com» 
plelcd his religious and iheological siiidies, later 
going on a pilgriniage to Mecca and Medina. 
Shah ' Abdullah Sayyah Chishti who came from 
the mountainous regions of Herat, appeared in 
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Lucknow and initiated Shaikh Pir Muhammad 
inlo the Chishtiyya order. Later, he ordered him 
to settk* pcrmanently in Lucknow as a tcacher 
ot theulogy and mysticism. Choosing a piece of 
high ground on the banks of the Gomti, Shaikh 
Pir Muhammtd btiilt a hermitage not far from 
tlietomb of Shah Mina of Lucknow. The Shaikh 
gencrally fasted. obtaininu whatevcr food he 
did eai trom the bazaar. A lover of \(ima, 
qawwals were always on hand to pertbrm. In 
1080/1669.70, he died. 

Shaikh Pir Muhammad always refused to 
become embroiled in anything controverslal. To 
the enemies oftama' he replied that he heard 

sama' in obedience to the traditions of the 
Chishtiyya pirx The author of books on both 
Fic/fi and sufism. he considercd diseases were 
both phvsical and spiritual, the former were 
cured by a physician, but spiritual iiineu, be- 
ing caused by the dominanee of one instinct 
Over the other, could be set right only by a per- 
fect sufl guide. 

In another treatise devoted to a commen* 
tary on the Wahdat al'Wujud. he wrotc that mys- 
tics abandoned eternal forma iities to become lost 
in the wine of love. Difficultles transfonned them 
into majzubs and they were drowned in the 
ocean of Ahadiyya. Thus, they were able to ig- 
nore both the laws of the Shari*a and the Tariqa. 

In his correspondcnce, Shaikh Pir 
Muhammad wrote that people from different re- 
ligious communities greatly differed from each 
Other, sunie being devoted to their own dcsires, 
some to fantasy and some to doobt The sufl 
who had reallzed the Reality was not concemed 
with his own seif, but rather with eternal Beauty 
and was therefore engiossed in contemplation. 

In another letter, he likened the Divine 
Being to a seed which produced trees, flowers 
and fruiis. but could not Itself be perceived 
unless all the manifestations veiling It were re- 
moved. 

Fnrther Reading 
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Phul, Shaikh (16th Century) 

In the first part of the sixteenth Century, 
the most influential Shattari sufis in India were 
Shaikh Phul khatifas of Shaikh Zuhur Hiajj^ 
Hamid. SfaaiUi PhuFs surname (laqab) was 
Faridu*d-DUi Ahmad and his title (khitab) was 
Jahangir (conqueror of the World). He was 
belived to have been endowed with the ability 
to perform miraculous feats and mysterious 
deeds by mvoking the names of God (da wai-i 
asma*) in various ways. ■ " 

His most notable disciple was the Emperor 
Humayun who sat at his feet to leam the teph^ 

nique for obtaining supematural power throiii^ 

the da'wal-i asnia. The Emperor's devotion to 
Shaikh Phul pronipted Sadnrs-Sudur Maulana 
Jalalu'd-Uin Tattawi, an eminent uitm and a 
Sttbrawardi, to beoome Shaikh PhuPs disciple. 
Reasons of expedlency also prorapted anoiftei' 
eminent Sufi, Maulana Muhammad Farghuli,''tf 
Naqshbaiidiyya. to join the shattariyya ordfer 
while largc numbers of other Muslims become 
Shattariyya sufis, possibly lo gain the Emperor's 
iavour. 

In 1338-1539, while he was in Bengal, Em- 
peror Humayun sent Shaikh Phul to presoäde 
his rebel brotber, Mirza Hindal to join him fai H 

war against their common encmy, the AfghaM. 
However, Mirza llindal and his advisers rejected 
the proposal and the leaders uf the rebel army 
urged Hindal to kill Siiaikh Phul. This he did, 
afkerwards openly declaring htmself Emperor.'' 

Shaikh PhuTs younger brother Shaildi| 
Abu*l-Mu*yyad Muhammad, who bore the ti)df^ 
of Ghaus. and was popularly known as Shaikh 

Muhammad Ghalis, met a number of saints iii 
his quest for a perfect guide, but is was shaikh 
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Zuhur Hajji Hamid who finaliy gave him spiri- 
tual satistaction and initiated him into ihc m\ s- 
teries ot exorcism through the use üt ihe ex- 
tMfiä names of Allah. 

For thirteen years and four months Shaikh 
Ghtiis perfoimed rigorous ascetic exercises in 
the caves of Chunar, near the Ganges in the 

modern district of Mirzapur in the U.P., and be- 
came kiiown to the Muslim eilte for Iiis miracu- 
lous.powers. He settled in Gwalior whcre he 
b«6aine very influential. In November 1526 he 
hellped Babiir*8 anny to setze the Gwalior fort, 
thereby winning the respect and confidence of 
theEmperor. 

Düring Humayon's reign Shaikh Phul had 
lived with the Emperor whüe Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus had his own khanquh at Gwalior. After 
the Afghan, Sher Shah acceded to the throne in 
Agra in May 1540, he could not ignore the arch 
supporter of the Mughals. Sher-Shah*s advis- 
ers declared that a treatise by Shaikh 
MuhamiiKid calied Risala-i-Mi'rajiyya smacked 
of blasphemy and that he deserved capitai pun- 
ishment. 

In this treatise the Shaikh. eniargiiig Lipon 
the notion ot mystic ascension described by 
Abu Yazid« had clahned that his own mystic as- 
erat enabied him also to visit God and to hold 
conversations with Him. Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus therefore fied to Gujarat, where Humayun 
remained in touch with him; a letter written by 
the Emperor to Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and 
the Shailch*s reply are preserved in tiie Gn/zor- 
l'Obrar. 

Humayun's letter showed satisfaction at 
fhe Shaikh's success in escaping to Gujarat 

where he was beyound the reach of the 'mon- 
strous' Afghans. The Shaikh calied the 
Emperor 's attention to the fact that in order to 
render august personal ities perfecta God en- 
dowed them with the Jamal and Jatai aspects of 
His name In the Emperor*s case Jamal had ex> 
pired and he had temporarily to experience the 
hardships associated with Jaiai. 

Further Reading 

l^^A. Nizami. Some aspects of religion and poiuics in 
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Piloo, Bhagat 

We find another Piloo, who wrote the ro- 
mantic composition MirJa'Sahiban and old love 
Story populär in Punjab. This Bhagat Piloo is 

diflercnt poet who attibuted his composition on 
the name of God. He was mystic, uho de- 
nuunced the woiidly pleasures. He remained sad 
and sung the sungs of pessimism. 

Guru Arjuii refuscd to incorpurate his 
hymns in Guni Oranth Sahib, because pessi- 
mism was not the mission of Gurmat phitoso- 
phy. In the words of Dr. G.C. Narang: Tlie cen- 
tiiries of iiivasion, foreign misrule and persecu- 
tiun had produc^d the greatest depression and 
the spiriiual subjecl. 

Damn with the love of women, who have no 
wisdom and reasoning. First they make love by 
shower of smiles and iater on thc^ expose cvery- 
thing by weepuig. 

Some critics feel that Piloo has some sense of 
vulgarity and üidecency in his poetry. Many times 

his romantic expression becomes nude demon* 
stration of cheap love. 

An aged servant *Kammu* leases Sahiban. He 

wants to arouse her passions. but his sensuoUS 
allurements does not work at all. 

Piloo was the lyricist who recited the 
songs of ill-fated lovers In the language of 
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peopie. This saga which was destined to be 
tragic. moves the hearts of peopie. 

Lovi' LTushes the man. Snow a trce. 

S/eep leaves the thief. As hun^^L'r lowi w lo be. 

These lines have become ihe piDverbs 
lu be Uicü in ihe daily life ol Punjab. So. Hafiz 
and Ahmed have rightly praised Piloo, uhode- 
veloped the romantic trend to be followed by the 

writcr of repute. These romantic pocis 
revoluiionised the old pattern of philo^ophi- 
cal reti;^it>iis poetry. and ua\e birth lo kne, 
ruinancc. bcauty and aestheiic tcelini-s of 
man. General ly, these romantic baliaJs end 
in tragedy. 
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Qadiri, Shalkh Ahmad 

(d.l613 A.D.) 

One of tke early fbuoders in that ragion 
Shtikh Ahmad Qadiri, a descendant of Shaikh 

Baha'u'd-Din Zakariyya. Shaikh Ahmad was 
widely Ira\elled and had made the lengthy trip 
to Mecca betöre settling in Lahorc. There he 
was initiaied inio the Qadiriyya order by Shaikh 
MiUiammad. Impressed by hb piety and atceti- 
cism, Baba Dawud Khaki (who nenCiooed be- 
low) invited hhn to settle in Kashmhr. 

Shaikh Ahmad blessed Ghazi Shah Chak 
(1561 -63) before he ascended the throne and the 
successfui Ghazi returned the favour by offer- 
ing generous gifts to the Sha4kh. He, however, 
chose to become a secluded ascetic after warn- 
ing the Suhan that he wonid leave Kaahmir if 
any more gifts were offered. He died in Srinafar 
and is buried in the Qutbu'd-Din Pura. 

Shaikh Ahmad's friend, Shaikh Baba 
Davvud Khaki, was an influential Citizen of Kash- 
111 ir and also a disciple of Shaikh Hamza. a dis- 
tinguishcd Suhrawardiyya leader of Kashmir. A 
Scholar and a poet, he wrote biographies of vari- 
0U8 Kashmiri sufis. Shailch Baba Dawud made 
frequent journeys U> Multan to visit the tombs 
of Suhrawardiyya saints but ultimately, under 
the inOuence of Shaikh Ahmad, he became a 
Qadiriyya. 

However, iike his former pir Shaikh Hamza 
he always remained hostile to the Shilis. The 
unthnely exeeution of a Sunni leader, Qazi Musa, 
by the ShiM Sultan, Yaqub Shah Chak (1586-88) 
aiienated Baba firom the Shi'i niler of Kashmir 



and he deserted to the Mughal Enperor, Akbar 

who at the time was busily planning to annex 

Kashmir. Upon his return to Kashmir with the 
Mughal forces in 1586. Baba dicd ol dysentery. 

Hajji Musa, the son of Shaikh Ahmad 
Qadiri, was an ascetic who often soughi seclu- 
sion in the jungles of Kashmir and the Panjab. 
His fiune increased after he reportedly repulsed 

an elephant single-handed at Lahore, and the 

people of Kashmir, greatly impressed by this 
legend, flocked to see and hear him. 

Baba Dawud's disciple, Mir Na/.uk, a 
Suhrawardiyya and a Qadiriyya, was a puritan 
who was fiercely opposed to sama. In his cn- 
thusiastic piety, he even refiised to eat the fruit 
firom his luxuriant gardens, fearing that his ser- 
vants might not have paid adequate kharcj and 
ushr taxes. He remained a recluse, disaliowing 
visitors. He died at Srinagar in 1022/1613-14. 
After his son and successor Mir Yusuf Qadiri 
also died, the responsibility fpr guiding the 
Qadiriyya khanqah of Mir Nazuk feil to Mir 
Muhammad 'Ali Qadiri, the youngest son of Mir 
Nazuk. 

Düring his lifetime a great crisis occurred 
in local Qadiriyya branches as a result of the 
popularity of Dara-Shukoh's pir, Mulla Shah, 
who spent his summers in Srinagar. Mir 
Muhammad Ali*s own success on the local level 
managed to counteract some of this influence. 
The zikr-i Jahr (loud :ikr) performcd hy e ither 
the Mir or his followers. which observcrs found 
particulariy compelling, was perhaps the main 
reason for Mir Muhammad Ali Qadiri*s fiivour 
with the people of Srinagar. 
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Düring the governorship of Ali Mardan 
Khan bctween 1061/1651 and 1068/1657 build- 
ing aciivitics in Kashmir's capital entered a 
gülden era. A large number of gardens were 
planted, and roads, hooies and fbuntaina om- 
structed. This brilliant regime liowever also wit- 
nessed severe famine. The starving population, 
led by a Kashmiri, Hajji Bam, burnt alive tlie 
Governor s Hindu Peshkar (secretary). 

Shahjahan was greatly disturbed and sum- 
inoned a number of eminent Kashmiri Muslims 
to Delhi to investigate the incident. Among 
them was Mir Muhammad Ali Qadiri who on bis 
way to Delhi visited Shaikh Muhammad 
Ma'sum, the son of the Mujaddid, in Sirhind. • 
The two. who were both dissatisfied with the 
administration of Shahjahan and Dara-Shukoh, 
became friendly. No action was taken, however, 
aginst the dignitarles of Kashmir, and Mir 
Muhammad Ali retumed to Srioagar with re- 
newed prestige. The Mir died in 1070/1659-60 
and his siiccessors enthusiastically continued 
the success of the Qadiriyya order in Kashmir. 

Khwaja Hasan and Khwaja Ishaq, two 
Kashmiri brothers, werc also initiated as Qadiris 
by Shaikh Ahmad Qadiri, having previously 
been disciples of Shaikh Hamza. It was believed 
that Khwaja Hasan was directly blessed by the 
spirit of the Prophet Muhammad He lived in a 
village near Zaingiri where he was also buried. 
For some time Khwaja Ishaq lived as a qalandar 
but iater he moved permanently to Mecca and 
Medina, and was buried in Medfaia. 
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Qadiri, l^liil Ali 

He succeeded hIs nncle and firther>in-fBw 
Hazrat Zaidr *Ali. He u also buried at Mvagalkot 

Through the efforts of Zakir Ali and othier mem- 
bers of his family. the Qadiriya Order did grcat 
Service in Bengal. They had thousands of fol- 
lowers, many of whom were noted off iciais and 
scholan. The second mnnriage of Shah Tnihil 
Ali took place in the family of Diwan Syod R^fi 
Ali Ballchi (Chandan Shahid) of Midnapur, who 
was a noted Khaiifa of Hazrat Shah Baz of 
Bhagalpur. 
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Qalandar, Shaikh Sharafuddin Bn 

Ali (14th Century) 

Shaikh Sharafuddin Bu Ali Qalandar was 
two distinguished saints of the Qalandariya or« 
der, they lived during die frarteenth Century, 
the fbrmer at Panipat aod the latter at Delhi. 

Some of the characteristlc firatures of the 
Qalandariya order which distinguish h from 
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other Orders may bc mentioncd here. The mem- 
bers of this ordcr usually shaved their heads, 
eyebrows, beards and moustaches. They did not 
wear th« traditional khirqot bnt uied to wrap 
their bodies with blankets and put on small loin- 
cioths. Metal rings and armlets were also used 
by them. 

They did not settle at a place but wandered 
from place to place, usually accompanied by cats 
and monkeys. They lived a care-free lile, ignor- 
ing the shari'ai laws and even the norms of 
socieQf. Unlike the mystics of other sihilafis 
the Qalandariya saints were aggreasive in their 
dealings and could even resort to violence, 
whenever it suited their objectives. They were 
generaily insolent and unpredictable in their 
behaviour. 

Whether any of the disciples of Shaikh 
Sharafuddin er Maulana Hamid Qalandar 
reached Bengal aod popularized this ovder is 
not Icnown. The mystic literature of the pe- 

riod makcs no reference to the Organization 
of the Qalandariya order in Bengal. Some stray 
referetices about them in the Persian 
chronicles, however, indicate that a consider> 
able number of Qalandariya saints were 
present in Bengal during the 13th and the 14th 
centuries and that they had close contact with 
the Sultans of the day. 

Under Tughril, the rebellious govemor of 

Sultan Balban, the Qalandars became very in- 
fluential at Lakhnauti. One qalandar had at- 
tained a very high Status in Tughril's counsels 
and was styled * Sultan of Qalandars'. Tughril 
is Said to have distributed large quantities of 
gold among the qalanäan. 

After deleating Tughril Balban killed many 
of them. But by the middle of the 14th Century, 
they appear to have reorganized themselves, 
becausc Sultan Firuz Shah is rcportcd to have 
used the Bengali i{alandars as his spies against 
Shamsuddtn Ilyas Shah. 
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Qazi Qadan 

(1463A.D. — 1551A.D.) 

"The worid of daiiy life which the wide- 
awake, grown-up man who acts in it and 
upon it amidst his fellowmen experiences 
within the natural attitude as a reality." 

This prefhtory quote provides a sure solid 
ground to take off to the mystical domain of 

Sindhi poetry by Qazi Qadan (1463-15S1). At the 
time, when the Indian sub-continental Sufism is 
looked at from a purely Islamic point of view in 
some scholarly debates, the debates not unlike 
others under-taken in the past to Islamicise it, 
the extract helps os tOvyiew the Sindhi Sufl po- 
etry (for that matter, any religious-mystic or 
secular-poetry) in its "rcality" grounded in the 
common, day-to-day experience of the people 
themselves. 

A people or a socieiy is held logether by 
its mdividuals in their collective consciousness, 
or collective conscience, «• manifest in a par- 

ticular set of moral and social Ideas. The indi- 
viduals who represent their society in its in- 
born, natural attitudes on iife, or sometimes in 
their original thought constructs-original yet 
well-intergated into the life-experience of the 
people around-are great: all others go to make 
such greatness. Qazi Qadan was one SUCh great 
man of his times, in Sindh. 
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The first-ever historical reference to him 
was made by Mir Muhammad Ma'sumi, a chroni- 
cler, in Iiis Tarikh-t Ma'sumi yrnttiea in Persian 
in 1600, wlien lie (Ma'sumi) was about 65 years 

old. Besides being a youngar contemporary to 
him, he belonged to the same place Bakhar in 
Sindh, to which Qazi Qadan belonged. In his 
Tarikh, he does not talk of Qazi Qadan as a poet; 
lie describes him as a Qazi. 

A religio political personage. At one place 
lie says, " Qazi Qadan ibn Qazi St*id ibn Zainud- 
Din Baidiari was fiunous for his piely, continenee 

and knowledge of titfsir, Hadith and tasawwuf 
(sufism). He became a disciple of Sayyid 
Muhammad Jaunpiiri (d. 1505). He was ap- 
poinied Qu^i ot Bakhar and the adjoining piaces 
by Mirza Sliali Husain and axliibited an astute 
sense of justice tempered witli compassion in 
deciding the disputes relating to shari'ah. His 
unshakable faith in Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri 
broughi on hi'; head the criticism of the IJlama 
of the da>... He continued to hold ihc post of 
Qazi to a ripe old age when he resigned. The 
year 958/1 55 1 saw his death.** 

After five or ten years (because the dates 
are not precisely established), we come across 
another reference to Qazi Qadan in Mauivi 
Muhammad Ghausi's Gul-ar-i Ahrar, a book 
(also in Persian) containing biographical notices 
of the celebrated Muslim saints and Sufis. The 
book was composed between 1605 and 1610. Its 
Urdu Irans lationappeared by the title Azkar- 
i Ahrar. the accounts of the pious, from l 'jjain 
Malwa in 1911. This work Gulzar-i Ahrar, and 
not the iater work Bayan al-Arifin written in 
1 630. was the fint work which referred to Qazi 
Qadan as a poet. 

The Qazi Qadan Jo Kaiam, ed. Hiro 
Thakur. hereafler abbreviated as (}QJK, in its 
I pp. 55-6 wrongly observes. it was the Bayan ai- 
Arißn: obviously, the QQJK is not conversant 
with the Gulzar-i-Abrar, or its Urdu translation 
I Azkar-i Abrar. The Gulzar-i Abrar says about 
I Qazi Qadan, "After accomplishing his formal 
I edttcation, he lost interest in it. He sought to 
solve the problematic of material world through 
change in moral outlook. He succeeded in this 



by overcoming his nafs (dcsire) and gained in- 
sight in the reality of tliings. 

Here are some of his sayings consteiiiiting 
tiie essence of his teachings which he put into 
verse in his native tongue Sindhi: 

(I) The study of the Prophetic Tradition, 
Hanifl Law and Arabic Grammar never 

brought to my mind the aroma of gno- 
sis ; what I sought 1 found beyond this 

World. 

(II) All languuges nagaie You (O God!) by 
the Word "la**, but You are out to prove 
Yourself. 

(IlQWhat does "la" negate, when nothing 

exists except Truth ? 
(IV)lf we consider deeply, then the One we 
seek is ue ourselves. 

He has written more thing of this kind than 
can be deseribed here. But the beauty of every 
piece comes out in the style peculiar to the lan* 

guage in which it is written A translation can- 
not refain the beauty of the orii'inal Shaikh 
Ibrahim Sindhi whose tomb is to ihc north of 
Burhanpur was one of his devoted associates." 

Main Muhammad Raza alias Mir Daryai 
Thattawi*s Bayan al-Arifln (written in 1630) 
makes a mention of the Act that Qazi Qadan 

lived for a brief time at Dar Bela (now Dabhro) 
in Bakhar and there he came into contact with a 
faqir who drew him to the path onuhin/nh (the 
Supreme Reality). I he work also coniains (^azi 
Qadan*s seven baits alongwith those by Shah 
Abdul Karim. 

The Iater work Tuhfst al-Kinm (written in 
1767-68) throws light on <^i Qadan, his prede- 

cessors and successors and affords us an im- 
portant insight into his family tradition. It piaces 
his great-great grandfather Qazi Abu-al-Khair 
among the grand old men of Uch, a great seat of 
Sufl leaming in the medieval Sindh. He along 
with his ftmily moved to Bakhar, wbere he died. 

Thereafter, Qazi Qadan*s forefathers came 

to be known as Bakhari, or of Bakhar. Since, 
Ihey lived also at Thatta and Sewhan, they some- 
times are called Thaitawi and Si\astani Qazi 
Qadan's daughter Bibi Fatima, a Rubi u of her 
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time, knew the whole of Qur'an by heart. Her 
on (Qazi Qadan's grandson) Mian Mir of 
Labore was Dara Shikoh*s preceptor. 

All the present-day detcriptions of Qazi 

Qadan and his great poetry rest on such source 
books as n!cnttoncd above and also on the in- 
ternal evidence obtained from his works. The 
individual scliolarly readings of tiie two evi* 
denceSf^extemal and intemal-partly explain aome 
variance in these descriptions. For instance, the 
historical fact that Qaz\ Qadan, whom Jam 
Nando, the Samma ruler of sindh. had appointed 
as Qazi and also the keeper of the Bakhar fort, 
fUled to defend the fort agaiiut the invadlng 
army of Shah Beg (the Arghun Amir of Qandhär 
ulio had been defeated by Babur in his home- 
land in 1 5 1 7) and quietly (or, peacefiilly) gave 
away the kc\ s of the fort to Shah Beg in order 
to savc the people from the possible bloodshed 
has beeh interpreted as an aet of treason against 
one*s own eountry. 

One may look at this historical event from 
another point of view : Qazi Qadan loved his 

people and did not send them to the alter of 
slaiighter by the alien sword, he stood for non- 
violence in the best tradition of the land (here it 
may be recalled, the Arab's also had the initial 
victory over Sindh in 712 owing to this attitude 
on the part of some Buddhist Govemors of the 
Sindhian foils). For that purpose, one may have 
a closer look at the great role played by Qazi 
Qadan during the days Thatta was in the siege 
laid by Shah Beg in 1520, and Jam Firuz, suc- 
cessor tö Jam Naudo, fled hom Thatta, help- 
lessly. 

The Tarkhan Nama (written in'l6S4-5S) de- 

scribes it copiously: "Thatta was given up to 
plunder tili the 20th of the month (Decembcr, 
1520). in the coiirse of whicli the inhabitants 
were treated with merciless severiu and many 
of them were carried into captivity. The holy 
text, "surely when kings enter a village they 
destroy it,** was fully exemplified In this in* 
stance. 

At last, at the strenuous exertions of Qazi 
Qadan a most distinguished scholar (who had 
by that time left Bakhar and come to live in 



Thatta), these outrages were put an end to, 

prociamation was made to the effect that the 
people of the city were to remain undisturbed** 
(the Observation in the bracket mine). 

Thus, we see, Qa7i Qadan was an influen- 
tial man of his nnies. fhough a Qazi. a dispenser 
of the islamic law, in the beginning, he rose to 
be a great Sufi. The fast-changing political scene 
in Sindh the transfer of power Irom the native 
Samma rulers Jam Nando and Jam Firuz to the 
alien Arghun Amirs Shah Beg and Mirza Shah 
Husain during his life-time-changed his outlook 
on life a great deal. The cruel ways of the world 
made him look '*beyond the world** and tumed 
him, an Islamic scholar, into a Sufi poet. 

A man of justice (adal), he now looked for 
God*s grace (fhzl). According to the Bayan al- 
Ar(fin, a äervish of Dar Bela had initiated him 

into a new spiritual lore. Qazi Qadan could see 
that he who faiied to establish a sense of 
generativity feil into a State of self-absorption 
and self-conceit and in which he would only 
look for the fulfilment of his personal needs. 
There came in his life a time for reflection and 
also for integration with the people at large and 
not with individuals-be they ihe rulers of the 
land. 

Not only he htmself, his daughter Bibi 
FatioM and his grandson (through her) Mian Mir 
also took to the path of Spiritual Unity. Mian 

Mir was one year cid, when his grand-father 
Qazi Qadan died; thus, he had the privilege of 
having his grand father's blessings, physically 
too. During his grown-up age, he was , as we 
know, so much known for his syncretic thou^t 
that he beeame the prince Dara Shikoh*s friend, 
philosopher and guido, and was invited by the 
Fifth Sikh Guru to lay the foundation stone of 
the Goldeti Teinple at Amritsar. 

Qazi Qadan paves the way for the Sindhi 
Sufi poets of the later times. As is evident from 
the following chapters we find many an echo of 
Qazi Qadan*s verses in those of Shah Abdul 
Karim and Shah Abdul Latif. He greatly influ- 
cnced the two poets and, through them, others 
in the Sindhi poetic tradition The tater poets 
made more explicit use ot Sindhi tblk-tales like 
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Sasui Punhu, motifs like spinning and dying and 
Images like boat and swan. In fact, Qazi 
Qadan provides a great link in the history 
of Indian sub-continental Sufism, which is 
essentially monistic, from the days of Abu 
all Sindhi Sufi, the instructor of Bayzid 
Bistami (d. 874) to this day. It is the pecu- 
liar chemistry of the soll that makes the In- 
dian sub-continential Sufi poetry distinct 
from the purely Islamic Sufi poe^, if any, 
elsewhere. 

The present ivriter is of the view that 
Sufism as Islamic mysticlsm is a contradiction 

in terms, for the Sufis have never had a com- 
fortable place in Islam, and that Indian Sufism 
in the broad framework of Bh^kti Movement is 
one et the finest expressions of Indian compos- 
ite culture. 

New let US look in the light of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge at the reality, and aiio at the 
** super-naturar reality viewed firom that real- 
ity, in its Sindhi particulart as expfessed in the 
poetty of Qazi Qadan. 
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QiyaBio*d Bia (15th Centary A^i(^ 

Qiyamn'd-Din Rishi was an eminent snfi 

nd outstanding disciple of Shaikh Nuru*d- 
Did of Kashmir. Nothing is known about bis 
early life except that he had no formal edu- 
cation and that right from the very begin- 
ning he nssocinted with boly-nen. At fomd 
stage, he came into contact with the Shailch 
and became bis disciple. After some time, at 
the direction of Nuru'd-Din, he took up bis 
residence at the village of Manzgam, where 
he established a cell near a spring called 
Dudh-Poicar. 

Lilie many other Rishis, Qiyarou*d-bttf 
fasted regularly and would eat ooly wild 
vegetabloa. fiardiliipa and anaiero pen- 

ances, to which he had applied himsolf, ro* 

duced bim to skin and hone. When ques- 
tioned why he reduced himself to this State, 
Qiyamu'd-Din burst into tears and said : "I 
am not literate enough to teach or guide 
anyone; I have not read the Qur*an; if f 
conld, 1 might draw near to Ood. What othef 
form of worship remain, but to enfeeble my- 
seif, to abandon food, and to practise aus- 
terities? Thus, I might move Qod to forgivc 
me my sins.** 

After many years of such a life, 
Qiyamu'd-Din died at Manzgam, and was 
boried there. None of the sonrces mentioü 
the date of bis death, and it is possible only 
to «pecnlate that he outlived bis plr, 
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^i^mUUäxnt Skah Anwar 

(14th Ccatttit) 

* . / His real name was Muhammad Kabir. The 
umHi of Äis Saint is at Mulla Simla Fnrfure in 

the district of Hooghly. There is a mosque bc- 
side his tomb, which according to architectural 
experts belonged to the group of pathan style 
mosques built between 1460 to IS 19 A.D. A 
togjira (a Sflirt of writing) in Arablc on the marble 
nffeifa of the ahrine indicates that the mosque 
was built by great Chhellugh Molchlis Khan in 
777A.H7I375A.D. 
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QHtb Alam, Shaikh Nur 
(d 1415 A.D.) 

Shaikh Nurul Haq, popularly known as 
Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam. succeeded his father in 
his seat (sajjaäah) after his death. Like his fa- 
ther he was a great scholar. it is said that he 
and Ghiyasuddin *Azam Shah (1392-1410 A.D.) 
were educated under the same roof by a famous 
scholair» Shaikh Hamiduddin KunJ Nashin of 
Nagaur. 

After obtaining the necessary Knowledge 
in external sciences {uhim-i zahir), he was initi- 
ated by his father into spiritual discipline. He 
led a strict life during the period of his mystic 
training. He used to wash the clothes of the 
ininates of the klumqahßad arranged hot water 
for them. He rendered personal Service to the 
faqirs who visited the kkanqah and to the dis- 
cipies of his father. 

Another werk assigned to him by his fa- 



ther was to help the old women carry their wa- 
ter-filled pitchcrs. as, there was mud and mire 
near the well and women could not safely carry 
water. For four years Nurul Haq performed this 
Service also. Besides on the occasion of urs« he 
had to make arrangement for the supply of wa- 
ter. He brought fuel for the kitchen from the for- 
ests for about eight years. 

One day when he was coming back with a 
big load of firewood on his hcad, he liiet his 
brother Azam Khan, who did not like the miser« 
able plight of his younger brother and advised 
him to renounce the mystic life and accept soroe 
post in Uie court; but he rejected the ofTer. 

Perhaps, these doties of a menial type were 

assigned to him because the Shaikh wanted to 
inculcate in him the spirit of self-effacement, 
self-abnegation and humility. A son of a distin- 
guished saint was prone to develop a superior- 
ity complex, but Shaikh Alaul Haq saw to it that 
his son did not behave as a saint, but as the 
servant of saints. 

Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam's accession to the 
sqjjadah in 800 A.H./1398 A.D , synchron ized 
with the period of political unrest in Bengal. Raja 
Kans (Ganesh), a notable chief of Bhaturiah, who 
had served under Ilyas Shah the niler of Ben- 
gal. gftUied substantial hold over the affidrs of 
the State and ultimately seized the kingdom. 

After usurping power he is alleged to have 
persecuted the Muslims and killed several di- 
'vines. Shaikh Nur Qutab Alam was deeply 
shocked at the states of affairs. He wrote a let- 
ter to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur (804-844 
A.H./140 1-1440 A.D.), seeking his assistance in 
the matter, and also asked Saiyid Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnani to persuade the Sultan to 
march against Raja Kans. 

Ibrahim received the latter with due humil- 
ity and discussed the matter with Qazi 
Shihabuddin Daulatabadi a great scholar of the 
age. He inmwdiately responded, and invaded 
Bengal with a large army. When he reached the 
frontiers of Bengal, he encaped at Firuzpur 
(Pandua). This news alarmed Raja Kans, who 
went to Shaikh Nur and impiored him to inter- 
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cede on his behalf with the King of Jaunpur. 

The Shaikh refused to intercede Uli he had be- 
come a Muslim. Raja Kans was ready for the 
conversion. but on his wite's insistence he 
changed his nuitü and brought his son Jadu 
(Narayan), who was then merely a boy of twel ve 
years, to the Shaikh for conversion; and prom- 
ised to abdicate in favour of his son. 

Jadu was declared a Muslim after the reci- 
tation of the kalima and was given the Islamic 
name Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. After this 
Shaikh Nur Qutb Alani requested Ibrahim Sharqi 
to leave Bengal who did so much against his 
will. After his retum Raja kans again took the 
reins of govemment into his own hands, recon- 
verted his son to the old faith and started per- 
secuting the Muslims, including servants and 
relatives of the Shaikh. He also banished Shaikh 
Anwar and Shaikh Zahid, the son the grandson 
of Shaikh Nur, to Sonargaon and tortured them. 
Shaikh Anwar was later put to death. It is said 
that Raja Kans himself died the very day Anwar 
was excuted. Jalaluddin (Jadu) then succeeded 
his faiher. reembraced Islam and became a zeai- 
OttS Muslim. He is said to have converted many 
Hindus to Islam and to have brought Shaikh 
Zahid back to Pandua. 

It is said that once Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Azam Shah ( 1 392- 1 4 1 0 A.D.) sent to Shaikh Nur 
a tray füll of food. The Shaikh accepted it in so 
respectful a manner that it moved Shaikh 
Husamuddin Manikpuri to protest, What is the 
need of paying such reipaet loa Word ily sover^ 
eign by a King of the Mligion, But tho Shaikh 
defended his action by citing a hadith in which 
the prophet had advised the Musalmans tO 
maintain good relations with a Sultan. 

Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam's personal life is 
said to have been simple and pious. The author 
of Akhhar-ul Akhyar says that when he tray- 
elled people followed him for miles out of re- 
spect; and many of them prostrated before him 
and kissed his feet. He adhered closely to the 
Chishti mystic principle of behaving with for- 
bearance and tolerance towards all sorts of 
people and winning their goodwill. Once ufaqir 
happened to Visit his Jama'at kkanah, and 



Started abusing the Shaikh but the Shaikh 
treated him with affection and gave him money 
before he left the khanqah. 

Nur Qutb 'Alam died at Pandua in 818 
A.H./14 15 A.D. He left two sons, Shaikh 
Rifatuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

Nur-Qulb "Alam had a larue nuniber of dis- 
ciples, among whom Shaikh Husamuddin of 
Manikpur, Saiyid Shamsuddin Tahir, Saiyid Ali 
Akbar and Shaikh Ruknuddin gained proml- 
nence. 

Shaikh Rifatuddin, the eldest son of 

Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam, probably succeeded his 
father. Nothing is known about him except that 
he lived a humble and simple life and was bur- 
ied at Pandua near his father 's grave. He was 
survived by his son Shaikh Zahid. 

It appears from some of the letters of 
Shaikh Husamuddin Manikpuri that he gav« 
Spiritual guidance to Shaikh Zahid by writing 

to him. Shaikh Zahid, as stated earlier, was also 
banished to Sonargaon along with his uncle by 
Raja Kans; and was put to much inconvenience 
by Raja Kans. After the murder of Shaikh Anwar 
Kans tried to kill him also, but did not succeed 
in his design. 

When Jalaluddin Muhammad ascended the 

throne after the death of Raja Kans, he recalled 
the Shaikh to Pandua. Henceforth he showed 

great respect for the Shaikh. 

Shaikh Zahid died in circa 860 A.H./14S5 
A.D. and was buried at Pandua beside the grave 
of his father. He left ten sons behind him: Shaikh 
Sttfi Shaikh Pir Mulla, Shaikh Ashraf, Shaikh 
Darveth, Shaikh Qalandar, Shaikh Ahmad, 
Shaikh Ghaus. Shaikh Qutb, Shaikh Autab and 
Shaikh Abdal. 

Shaikh Anwar, the younger son of 
Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam, Seems to have been 
trained and initiated in mystic discipline by 
his father. Like his father he also served the 
visitors and the inmates of the khanqah. It 
is said that he used to kcep shaep and 
slaughter them for the guests of his father, 
but he himself did not take meat. 
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Before he was thrown into prison by 
Raja Kails, he had once asked Iiis fathet as 
to wli) ii)c Mu:»iims were uppredsed by Raja 
Kans, when a saint likc him was thcre. The 
Shaikh who was then al>sorb«d in medita- 
tion replied in anger that the oppression 
would not stop tili his (Shaikh Anwar's) 
blood was shed. Atter this incident, it so 
happened that Shaikh Anwar with his 
nephew Shaikh Zahid was banished to 
Sonargaon, and was executed by Raja Kans 
in circa 1418 A.D. 

His body is said to have been brought from 
Sonargaon and buried at Pandua by the side of 
his tather's grave. He had two SOns, Shaikh 

AjiiKil and Shaikh Akmal. 
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Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, 
Kiiwaja (d. 1235A.a) 

AJmer and Nagaur undonbtedly remained 

important Chishti centres. But at the beginning 
of the thirteenth Century, due to Mongol inva- 
sions in Central Asia and Iran, Delhi becanie 
the heart of the sufi movement. Sultan 
Shamsu*d-Din Iltutmish (1210-35) moved his 
capiul to Delhi, and the Indian empire of the 
Delhi Sultans became the only peaceful region 
in the Islamic east. 

Ghazni and the Afghan areas of the Ghurid 
empire were first seized by the Khwarazm-Shahs 
of modern Khiva in the U.S.S.R. and then by the 
Mongols, or Chingizids, who razed to the 
ground a large number of Central Asien and Ira- 
nian towns. Chingiz Khan himself pursued 
Jalalu'd-Din Mingburnu, the last Khwarazmian, 
overtaking him on the bank of the Indus. Al- 
though, Jalalu'd-Din offered stubborn resis- 
tance. he sufTered a crushing defeat in Novem- 
ber 1221. 

After the bettle, Chingiz Khan marched 
back towards the west. and his absence enabled 
Iltutmish to consolidate power in the Panjab. 
seven years later routing from Sind his rival, 
Nasiru'd-Din Qubacha. The exodus of scholars 
and holy men from Central Asia and Iran after 
the fSill on the Muslim powers to the Mongol 
barbarians, made Delhi the strengest eastem Is- 
lamic capital, the city medieval scholars loved 
to call the QubbatuM Islam (Cupola of Islam). 

Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, the leader of 
the Chishti sufis in Delhi, it was a Herculean 
task to firmly establish the order there. Khwaja 
Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki was born at Ush, 
in the province of the Jaxartes. During the tenth 
Century, the area had become politically and 
commercially ver>' important. It had also devel- 
oped into a strong centre for sufis of the school 
of al-Hallaj. When he was eighteen months old., 
Kamaltt*d-Din Ahmad Musa, the Khwaja*s fh- 
ther. died. and his mother became totally respon- 
sible for the child. Learning the Qur'an under 
Aba llafs. he finaily committcd it tO memory af- 
ter he had settled in Delhi. 
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As he grew older, the Khwaja became in- 
creasingly devoted to prayer and meditation. 
His mother organized a marriage for him, but 
finding his wife an obstacle to prayer. Qutbu'd- 
Din divorced her and left for Baghdad. There, 
in a mosque, he met Khwaja Mu'inu*-Diii 
Chishti. So, impressed was Qutbu'd-Din 
Bakhtiyar with the latter's personality that he 
became Khwaja MuMnu'd-Din's diüciple, in spite 
of the fact that other eminent and pious sufis 
including Shaikh * Abdu*! Qadfa- Jilani and Shaikh 
Abu'n-Najib Suhniwardi abo lived in Baghdad 
atthetime. 

After the departure of Khwaja Mu'inu'd- 
Din from Baghdad. Qiitbu'd-Din also left and 
traveilcd through Khiirasan to reach Multan. 
There, he established a friendship wiih Shaikh 
Baha*u*d-Oin Zakariyya. At the sane time, the 
Mongols invaded Multan. Nasiru*d-Din, 
Qubacha of Multan, requested Khwaja Qutbu'd- 
Din for he!p against the enemy Giving him an 
airovv, the Khwaja suggested he shoot it blindly 
into the enemy's camp. Qubacha obeyed, and 
the following day the Mongols rebvated. 

Although, in reality» the Mongols left the 
Indus region for political reasons, this fiirther 

increased Qubacha's devotion to the Khwaja. 
Although, he urged Qutbu'd-Din to remain in 
Multan, the Khwaja went to Delhi sometime af- 

ter 1221. 

Shamsu'd-Din lltutmish warmly welcomed 
Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din to Delhi, hoping he would 
live Inside the town. The Khwaja, however, pre- 
ferred to stay in Kiludhari, near the Jumna, but 
after a period he agreed to the Sultan 's request. 
Twice weekly he was visited by the eminent 
people of Delhi. The Khwaja wrote to Khwaja 
Mu' inu'd-Din requesting permission to visit him 
at Ajmer but Khwaja Mu*lnu*d-Din, belleving 
he should continue his work there, ordered him 
to remain in Delhi. 

The Khwaja*s tasic in Delhi was made ex- 
tremely arduous as it involved making the 
Chishti Order respectable amongst the most 
eminent and prestigious Muslim divines of the 
Islamic world, many of wfaom had collected 
there. 



About the same time Shaikh Muhammad 
'Ata, calied Qazi-Hamiid'd-Din Nagauri, who 
had known the Kh\saja at Baghdad, settied in 
Delhi. The Qazi, although a Suhrawardi was 
deeply interested in the practica of sama as a 
source for inducing a mystical State of ecstasy. 
Unwarvering in their Opposition to sama. the 
*ulama' were over-ruled by lltutmish who sup- 
ported the sufis, using them as a counter to the 
fonner. 

The Sultan offered the post oi Shaikhu'l- 
Islam to Khwaja Qutbtt*d-DlB, but after he re- 
fused it the office was conferred on Najmu'd- 

Din Sughra. For a period relations between 
Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar and Najmu'd-Din 
were cordial. Gradually, however, the Shaikh 
became jealous of the Khwaja and used the 
latter's practice of gaining spiritual ecstasy 
through sam 'a as a pretext to incite the 'ulama* 
against him. 

Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din was prompted to 
Visit Delhi to investigate the confrontation be- 
tween the Khwaja and the Shaikh. Najmu'd-Din 
Sughra refused to call, as was traditional, on 
Khwaja MuMnu*d-Din. Visiting the latter, the 
Khwi^a upbraided him for his rudeness. The 
fi»nner apologized, admitting that he was con- 
cerned at the people's devotion to Khwaja 
Qutbu'd-Din. 

Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din promised that the 
Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din would accompany him to 
Ajmer. But lltutmish and the people of Delhi were 
so upset at die Khwaja*s departure that he was 
followed, and the dust on the road where he 
had passed was collected as a relic. Khwaja 
Mu'inu'd-Din was so moved at such a sponta- 
neous and genuine sign of affection for his dis- 
ciple that he urged him to return. 

A traditional story which presents the 
sanctity and supernatural powers of Khwaja 
Qutbu*d-Din Bakhtiyar involved a tank which 
was built to overcome Delhi*s water shortage. 
Sultan lltutmish devised a scheme for it, but 
was unsure where to choose the site. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the Prophet Muhammad ap- 
peared to both the Sultan and the Khwaja indi- 
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cating a particular spoi. Hauzi-i-Shamsi was ex- 
cavated. and tlie area became significant, not 
onl> as a ^ource ol waler, bul more imporiantiy, 
as a cultural and religious centre, where the 
Spiritual and intellectual elite of Delhi would 
gather. 

Anotlier stur> regarding the Khwaja*s su> 
pernatura! poweis is as follows. A poei named. 
Nasiri from I raiisoviaiia, bagged the Khwaja to 
toduy tur the succcss of his poeiry at the 
Sultan's court. The K.hv\aja prophesied his good 
fortune in this regard. At court a recitation of 
the flrst verse failadto capture the Sultan*« at- 
tention, but the pect mentally invoked the power 
of the Khw aja. At thai poiiu. the Sultan began 
to listen with rapt attention and afterwards re- 
warded him wiÄ thirty-five thousand tankas. 
In gratitude, the poet requested the Khwaja to 
take half (br the poor, but the Khw^a refUsed to 
accept payment. 

The Khwaja continually advised his dis- 

ciples to assist people w ho were needy without 
heeding the rcsult. An eminent disciple, Shaikh 
Faridu'd-Din ur Baba Farid, soughi his advice 
regarding the writing of amulets for which 
people were constantly asking. The Khwaja re- 
plied that the fulfilment of desires belonged to 
no-one; the amulets contained God's name and 
His words. and could bc given to tne people. 

As he devoted himsclf entireiy to fasting 
and ptasing, in ituc ascetic fashion Khwaja 
Qutbu'd-Din and his family lived in highly im- 
poverished circumstances. Two versions ex- 
plaining the addition to his name of the word 
Kaki or Man of Bread, ex^t and terve to depict 
the way in which he lived. According to Amir 
Khwurd, the Khwaja would on occasions bor- 
row up to thirty dirhanis (copper coins) troni a 
neighbouring Muslim grocer for housefiold ex- 
penses, repaying the money as soon as some 
futuh was received. 

Later he decided to give up borrowing to 
suffice his family *s needs and a piece of bread 
would miraculously appear under his prayer car- 

pet. The grocer asked his spouse to discover 
from the Khwaja's wife why they no longer bor- 



rowcd. The wife revcalcd tlic socrot of the 
bread's appearancc and it never appeared again. 

The second story comes from Jamali. Ac- 
cording to him the Khwaja's family totallcd ninc. 
His wife occasionally borrowed some money 
from a neighbour. a Muslim grocer, in order to 
feed her starving family. On one occasion the 
grocer's wife taunted the Khwaja's wife that 
without their loan the family would have starved 
to death. 

The lattcr related Ihe con\ersation to her 
husband who, aticr medituiiun, a:>kcd his wife 
to refrain firom borrowing. He pointed to a niche 
in his cell and told his wife to go there and re- 
cite B*ismillah and she would get as much bread 
as she needed So, the Khwaja became known 
as 'Kaki' as he lived on miraculously received 
breads alone. 

Two sons were born to Khwaja Qutbu d- 
Din Bakhtiyar. One survived after his death, but 
the other died when he was seven years old. 
The Khwaja*s wife was deeply upset and her 
cries disturbed the Khwaja's meditation. When 
he was told of the death of his son, Iiis w ife's 
sori ow moved him. Had he known of the iilness 
hc would have prayed for the child, he said. 
The story depicts the complete other-worldli- 
neas of the Khwaja as he was totally unaware 
of his son*s iilness or death. 

The death of the Khw aja is a story of great 
significance to sufis. He look part in a sama' 
ritual in the khanqah of Shaikh "Ali Sijzi. When 
the musician recited the following verse, writ- 
ten by the celebrated sufi, Shaikh Ahmad of Jam, 
the Khwi^a was seized with ecsusy: 

*The martyrs of the daggerof ros/Zi» (surrender) 
Each momem get a new lifo from the Unseen 
World. 

Taken to his house, the Khwaja ordered 
the verse to be repeated each time he regaincd 
consciousness, which always occurred at the 
time of obligatory prayers. He then lapsed back 
into an ecstatic state. On the fifth night. Hth 
Rabi- I. 613 27ih November, 1235, he died and 
was buried in Mahrauli about elcven miles from 
Delhi, at a place he himself had chosen. 
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Rahmat Shuryani, Shaikli 

(d. 1616/17 A.D) 

Shaikh Rahmat Shuryani Chishti had also 
obUiii«<l training from the ipirit of the Pir-i 
Kibar. The Afglmt believed tfaat he could con- 
mte with birds and animals. After bis deeih in 
1023/1616-17, be too was buried in Qator. 

PlirthcrRcndlBg 

ICA. Ni2ami, Some aspects of religion and politics in 
fndiaduringthe thirieerith cenlnry. Aligarh. 1964. 

Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Religtous 
Thoughl in India Jrom i2th to l4lh Century. 

Infim Habib HlMtorleol Baekground ofih« Populär 
Mcvtmeia In I5th A I6th CtiUuritM. 

Rami, Shah Sultan 

(llth Century A.D.) 

The first Sufi who visiied Bangladesh 
about 1053 A.D./44S A.H. was Hazrat Shah Sul- 
tan Rnml. His area of aetivity was the Netrakona 

district (Mymensing ) in Bangladesh. He anrived 
in Bengal 250 years before Shah Jalal Mujarrad's 
arrival at Sylhet. As, it appears from the old 
record of 1082 A.D., he was present there at 
10S3 A.D. 

When he decided to settle at NetiakODa, 
the Rid> ofthat place, Oanesh wanted to poison 

hhn. But being overawed by his divine power, 
he gave up the idea and embraced Islam. He 
granted a few villagcs for the maintenance of 
the khanqah, which was built there. In the year 
1 829 A.D., the British Government tried to re- 
take it. But on the strength of a document of 



1082 A.D. the Jaigir was restored to Syed 
Jalalud-Din. 

It appears from the documents that Shah 
Sultan Rjuni settied there along with his reli- 
gious preceptor, Syed Shah Surkh Qiuntiya, and 
many other disciples in the year 445 A.H./1053 
A.D. The peopie who lived in the village claimed 
to be descendants of the ten disciples of the 
Shah Sultan Rumi. 

PnrtherReadlng 
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Bhattasali. CoUa «md Chronology. p. 107. 

MalUubohlAihrqfl, (letterNo. 47.) 

R.C. Ml^umdar. A Forgotten Episode in the Medi- 
eval History of Bengal (in Annais ol the 
Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute. Poona, 
Golden Jubilec volumc, 1968, pp. 191-192). 

Maktubat'i Nur Quib 'Alam, f. 15. 

Bloefannnn. Contributlon to the Geograpky and His- 
tory efBoivtd, ASB. p. 56. 

Iltought in India from 12th to I4th Century 

Infan Habib Histnrical Background of the Populär 
Movement in ISth <& iöth Centuries. 

Raniri (d. 1658A.D.) 

Raniri was not a follower of the Wahdat 
al-Shukudome Mujaddid, nor did he offer any 
alternative to the Wahdat al-Wuji,d. However, 
he was a strick follower of Ibn Arabi and his 
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Persian and Indian Interpreters such as Jami and 

Shaikh Ali ihn Hamid al-Mahaimi, reserving his 
hostiiity i'or Shaikh Hamza Fansuri and Shaikh 
Shamsu'd-Din Sumatrani. 

Raniri returned to his humetown in 1644, 
dying there in 16S8, without ever returning to 
Acheh. Among his disciples was Shaiich Yusuf 

of Macassar, who was also a Student of Raniri*s 

pir, Ba-Siiayban. Shaikh Yusuf wrote sufi trea- 
tise, drawiiig his ideas from works ol Shaikh 
Nasiru d-Din Chargh Dihlawi and Shaikh luju d- 
Din Sambhali. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Ntzami. Some aspecis o/religion and poliiics 
in India during the iMrieentk eeatury, Allgarh. 

li.L . Sachau, Atbcruiu's India, 1, 1964. 
Yusuf Husain. Glimpses of medieval Indian culiure, 
Bomba>. 

Shams Siraj -Alir. liirikh-i Fero: Shaln. pp 78-S2. 
Muhd. Nur Niabi. Üevclopmenl oj Musiim Reiigious 

Thought in India from I2lh to I4th Century. 
Infan llabib Hisioruul Background of the Populär 

Movciiil'iu m I5thi<!: 1 6tlt Cenliiries 
iabaqai-i Sastn. Calcutla 1863-64, pp. 165-69. 
Amir Khusraw Qlranut-Sa'dain, Allgarh. 1918. 

Ratan ai-üairaiidi, Ratan b. 

Kirbal b. (13(ii Ceutuiy) 

Baba Hadjdji, Abu'l-Kida, a lonii-lr. In- 
dian saiiu, tainous iu aintost all ihe ima^ ut is- 
iam, calied Ratan b. Kirbal b. Ratan at-Batrandi 
in the Kantus. Ratan was born and n^ert he 
died. This place is now calied Bhatinda, lies in 
30 deijrce 1 3' N and 75 degrcc E, and is the head- 
quariers of the üovindgarh tahsii (in 
Anahadgarh Nizaniat) of what was the Patiala 
State, hence now in the East Panjab State of the 
Indian Union. 

Ii Is an important railway junction and its 

old nanie was probably Tabarhind. Threc milcs 
from this town. at a place calied Hadjdji Ratan. 
exisis the shrine ol'tiie saint, "a largc biiilding 
with a inosque and gateway, and surrounded by 
a wall on all sides.** The shrine which seems to 
havc been an important place of pilgrimage even 
in the 12th/18th Century is visited now mostly 



by Muslims, but Hindus also frequent it. par- 
ticularly at the urs (annua! fair) of the Hadjdji, 
heid from the 7th to the lOth Ohul-Hidjdja, when 
a large number of Sadhus also attend. For nearly 
five centuries the shrine hts been Heid by 
Madari fakirs. whose ancestor shah cand came 
from Makanpur in Oudh. These gaddinashirs let 
their hair grow and do not marry. 

Who was this Hadjdji Ratan It appears 
troin combiiung ihc exiant narraiives of over a 
dozen men who had visiicu iinn in his native 
place from various parts of the Muslim wortd. 
that» in the 7th/l3th Century, there lived at 
Bhatinda a man, Ratan by namc. about whom 
was said that he was a long-lived individual, 
who had mct the Prophet, was present with him 
at the Ditch (at the siege of Medina in A.H. 6) 
when the Prophet prayed for his long lifb, tliat 
he was present when Fatima was conducted as 
a bride to 'AU, may God be pleased with hofh of 
thein, and who transmitted haiUth " 

We gct the followiiig pariiculars also from 
some ut ihesc narrauvcs about his mode of lifc, 
personal appearance, etc. A merchant of 
Khurasui, who had interviewed him, teils us 
that Ratan was living under a fufal tree (petpal 
?• for fu/ul or Areca caiechu does not fit in widl 
the context) that his tceth werc small like those 
of a serpent, ihat his bcard, wliosc hairs werc 
niosiiy white, was iike ihorns, that he iitted his 
c>curows, which reached down to his cheeks, 
with a hook, that he said he had never been 
married, and the tength of the space occupied 
by him, when sitting, was three cubits (•!- 
Üjanadi, quoted in Isaba, i. 1099). 

An other merchant. from the same land, 
found him laid like the young one of a bird, in a 
large basket, stufTed with cotton, which .wu 
hanging from a brauch of a huge tree outside 

the village, and was worked by means of a pul- 
ley. He spoke in Persian, his voice being like 
liic bunuiiing of a bec. He referred to all the in- 
habitants of the big village as his children or 
grand-children. Contraiy to the first narrative, 
which teils us that he was never married, the 
second makes him say that he had n large prog- 
eny, and tn fact, ibn, Hadjar includes two of 
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Ratan's sons, Mahmud and Abd Allah, among 
the transm Itters of haäith from htm. 

Some of these narratives represent him ns 
having been first converted to Christianiiy and 
then to Islam. The date of his dcath is given 
variously, as A.H. 396.609,612,632 {Isaba), 700 
{A 'in-i Akbcuri, Fawat al^wafayat), 

The sayings of the Prophet, which Ratan 
transmitted from him directly, calied al- 

Riitmüyyat, were collected in bock form and a 
copy. containing about 300 hadith. and dated 
A.H. 71Ü, was Seen by Ibn Hadjar. These were 
handed down from Ratan by Abu* NFadi Mina 
b. Mudjalli al-Sufl, and al-Dhahabi suspected 
that either he had forged them or that they had 
been forged for Miisa by someone who had in- 
vented for him the siory of Ratan. 

An earlier collection of forty sayines was 
made, out of Musa's stock, by Tadj al-Oin 
Muhammad b. Ahmad ai-Khurasani. Some of 
these sayings, of which about eighteen are 
quoted in the Isoha, are preserved in manu- 
scripts in Leiden, Berlin and Liicknow. and show 
iraces of both .S7;/ '.le (or perhaps hetter Aiide) 
and Sufic lendcncies. Ai Firuzabadi had 
heard them from the companions of Ratan *s 
companions. 

The Claims of Ratan widely attracted the 
attention of Muslims in the 7th/13th Century, 

and caused a lot of differences of opinion in 
Muslim circles in subsequent centuries, as 
would bc indicated by the foUowing list of some 
outstanding personalities, who expressed them- 
selves for or i^ainst his main Claim, viz. of be> 
Ing a long-lived Companion of the Prophet. 

1. Shaykh Radiyy al-Din *A!i-yi Lala al- 
Glia/nawi Cd 642/1244), who associated 
vvith Ratiui in India and n-ccivcd from 
him a comb, with the transmission of 
which the Prophet had entrustcd Ratan; 

2, Rukn al-Din ' Ala* al-Dawla al-Simnani 
(d. 736/1336), whom the above-men- 
tioncd comb ultimately reached, along 
with a khirka received by 'AU-yi Lala 
from Ratan. Rukn al-Otn attested this in 
writing (see Nafahat at-uns, Calcutta 



1858.50 with notes of Lari on the pas- 

sage); 

3. Abd al-Ghaffar b. Nuh al-Kusi Cd.708/ 
1309), the author of the Kitab al-Wahid 
fi stUuk aM al'tawhid, for which see 

Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 432, cf. 
Brockelmann, II, \A2{see Isaba. i, 1096); 

4. Al-Djanadi (d. 732/1 332). the author of 
the Ta rikh al-Yuman; cf. Brockelmann, 
II, 234 (in /5a6a, i. 1096-7); 

5. Salah al-Din al-Saladt (d. 764/1 363); see 
above (previous col); 

6. Shams al-Din Muhammad b Ibrahim al- 
Djazari (d. 739 1338-9), ihe auihor of 
Hawadiih al-zaman wa-ariba liu for 
which see Sarkis, Mu '4lam al-matbu 'at, 
col. 696, is also apparently to be added 
to this list; see Isaba. 1, 1092; 

7. Khwadja Muhammad Parsa (d. 822/ 
1419). see A 'in-i Akbari, ii, 207 (=tr. 
Jarretl, iii, 360); 

8. Nur Allah Shushtari (about 1010). who 
maintains that the Sunni Opposition to 
Ratan's claim was really due to (a) 
Ratan's beinL' a Shi'i, most of whose 
haäith was in praise of the Ahl al-Bayt 
and their partisans, and to (b) the jeai- 
ousy of the contemporaiy Sunni *ulama*, 
who were thrown into shade by the 
Sahabi, who could transmit hadith di- 
rectly from the Prophet {Madjalts ai- 
mu'minin, Tehran 1299/1882. 309). 

Against: 

1. al-Dhahabi (673-748/1274-1 348), who at- 
tacked Ratan violently in his Tadjrid 
(quoted in Isaba, i, 1087), Mizan al-i 
tidal, i, 336, and al-Mushtabih, 215, and 
even wrote a monograph on the subject 
entitled Kaar wathan Ratan (quoted in 
Isaba, i, 1088-9), in which he insinu- 
ated that only those could admit his 
Claim to Companionship of the Prophet 
who believed in the continued exist- 
ence of Muhamnuul (al-Muntazar) b. al- 
Hasan (the twelfth Imam), and the 
palingenesis (radj'a) of Ali (see Isaba. 
i, 11091 ; cf Lisan al-mizan. ii, 452); 

2. 'Alam al-Din al-ßirzali al Shafi i (d. 739/ 
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1339) (see Fawat al-wafayat, i, 163); 

3. Burhan al-Din Ibn Djamaa(d. 790/1388, 
see Brockelmann, II, 136) (quoted in 
Isüba. i, 1101); 

4. Madjd al-Din al-Fimzabadi, who was in 
Indi« abont A.H. 7S5-90 and had vis- 
ited Bhatinda (in Kamus, loe eit; but 
cf. Isaba. i. 1 102): 

5. Ibn Madjar al- Askalani (d. 852/1449), 
in Isaba. i, 1101-2, and in Tabsir al- 
muntabih. Rampur ms, p. 79, also 
quoted in TadJ al-arus, ix, 212; 

6. al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1 791 ), in T«^ al-ana, 
loc cit 

Apart tVom the above literary tradition. ihe 
Muslims as well as the Hindus of Bhatinda, have 
preserved local versions of Ratan*s story. 

The eariier Muslim Version represents him 
as the Minister of Vena Pal, the Hindu Radja of 
Bhatinda, at the time of Shihab al-Din 

Muhammad Ghuri's Invasion, when he betrayed 

the fortress to the Muslims He was converted 
to Islam and performed the haJjdj. According 
to a fuUer vcrsion, still current in Bhatinda, he 
was a Cäwhan Rajput, Ratanpal by name. 

He knew by his knowledge of astrology 
that the Prophet would be bom in Arabia and 
spread Islam. In order to be able to see bim, he 

practiced restraining his breath. After the 
miracle of shakek al-kamar (Splitting the moon 
into two). which he witnessed, Ratan set out 
für Mecca, was converted to Islam, and lived 
with the Prophet for thirty years. Then he re- 
turned to India and stayed where his shrine is 
now, continuing the practice of restraining his 
breath. 

Later, when Shihab al-Din Ghuri proceeded 

to Bhatinda to fight Prithi Radj, the sultan vis- 
ited the Hadjdji, the saint performed a miracle 
and became instrumental in the conquesl ofthe 
fort, shortly after which event he died, at the 
age of 700 years. 

The Hindu version, also still current at 
Bhatinda, asserts that he was a much-travelied, 

miracie-working Hindu Sadhu, of the Nath clan, 
and that his name was Ratan Nath. He won the 



confidence of the Muslims by manifesting his 
miraculous powers in Mecca. which he had vis- 
ited in his wanderings. He then came lo 
Bhatinda, and lived aod died there. iie was bur- 
ied and hii amadh was bullt, whlcli tbe Mut- 
Ilm replaced by a khankah. aod cnlled him 
Hadjdji on account of his visit to Mecca. 

Horovitz reconciied these divergent ver- 
sions in a striking theory: "It may be that 
Ratan was originally a Yogi, who as such was 
believed to have been alive hundreds of 
years and who on becoming acquainted with 
the Muhammadan aspects of longevtty, used 
them to strengthen his position in the eyes 

of his Muhammadan followers The saint 

had two faces; lie showcd that of a long-lived 
Yogi to the Hindus, that of a companion of 
the Prophet to the Muhammadans.** 

Further Reading 

K.A Nizami, Some aspects o/religion and potitiet 
in India during the thirtttnih eeittury, Aligarfa, 

1964 

B.C. Sachau. Alberuni 's India, 1, 1964. 
Yusuf Hnsain, Giimpses of medieval indian cnltun, 
Bombay. 

Shams Siraj *Afif. Turikh-t-Feru: Slwhi. pp. 78-82. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development oj Muslim Keligtous 

Thought in india from I2th to i4th Century. 
Infkn Hablb Historical Background of tlf F^^lor 

Mowmtnl in ISth ^ Kuh Centuries. 
Punjah States Gazetteers, xvii, A; Phulkian States. 

Lahore 1909,188 ff). 
J. Horovitz. Baba Ratan, tli9 Saint of Bhatinda, in 

JPIIS. ii. 97 ff. 
Ibn Hadjar. Lisan ai-inizun, Ha>üarabad 1330, ii, 

4S0fr. 

H.A. Rose, A glossary of the tribes and castes ofthe 
Punjah and Xorih-H'est Frnntier Province. 1919. 
Journal ofthe Panjab Jhstuncal Üuciety, ii, 112. 
Journal ofthe Panjab Historieat Society, ii, 98. 

Rauskan Ära (d. 1342 A.D.) 

She is first known Muslim woman saint of 
Bengal. She belonged to the first half of the 
14th Century. Unfortunately. authentic details 
of her life are not available. According to some 
local traditions, she was bom in a Saiyid fiunily 
at Mecca. She came to Delhi along with her 
brother and a notable saint Shaikh Shah Hasan 
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during the reign of GMyasuddin Tughluq ( 1 320- 
1325) Shc then proceeded to Bengal wilh her 
brothcr and settied at Tragunia. She died in 1342 
at the age ot 64 and was buried at a vitiage in 
the Btthirat sub-division of 24 Parganas in 
West Bengal. 
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Sad al-Din al-Hammoi 
(d. 1276 A.D.) 

Sad al-Din al-Haminui, Muhammad b. al- 

Mii*ayyad.... b. Hamawayh AI-Djuwayni was a 
famous Siifi shaikh of ihe first half of ihe 7th/ 
I 3lh Century He was a second cousin of the in- 
fluential Awiaä al-Shaykh and of another Sa'd 
al-Din (b.Tulj al-Din, d. 674/1276), father of 
Sadr al-Din Ibrahim (644-722/1247-1322). Sa*d 
al-Din b. a!-Mu'ayyad*s contemporary Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi inentions that news of the Shaykh's 
death in Khurasan had reached him during the 
year 651, and that he is said to have died in 650 
A.H. The latter year is accepted by many au- 
thorities, includtng Djami, who specifies that 
the Shaylch died on 10 Dhu *l-Hi<Udja 650/11 
February 1253 aged 63. 

However, according to the biography writ- 
ten aroiind 750 A.H. by his great-grandson 
Ghiyaih al-Din as weil as khafi's Mudjmal-i 
Fasihi, the precise dates for the Sbaylcb's birth 
and death are, 23 DhuM-Hidjdja 586/12 Janu- 
ary 1191 and 18 Dhu'l-Hidjdja 649/3 March 
1252. respcctively. On the other band, equally 
precise but differenl dates (15 Djumadal I 588 
to 1 2 Dhu'l-Hidjdja 649) are found in marginal 
notes of a manuscript dated 728 A.H. Still other 
dates on record are m<mtioned by Kaprulu-zade 
Ftt*ad« art. Sa*d al-Din al-Hamawi in EI. 

Sa'd al-Din is primarily known in Sufi his- 
tory as a disciple of Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra (d. 

618/1221 in J. Khwarazm ). Kubra wrote an 
idjaza for hini, and is said to have brothered 
him with Sayf al-Din al-Balcharzi (d. 1659/1261 



or earlier in Bukhara). A letter written to him 
by the latter may indeed indicate such ties with 
the then nascent Kubrawiyya; but hagiographic 
reports suggesting similair tiea to Kubra's ma- 
jor disciple. 

Madjd al-Din al-Baghdadi (d.3 Djumada 
II 606/3 December 1209, should betreated with 

caution. According to Ghiyath al-Din's biogra- 
ph\, Sa'd al-Din had pursued iheological stud- 
ies in Khurasan and between 605 and 609 A.H. 
in Khwarazm; but hejoined Kubra only in 616 
or 617 A.H. having in the meantime (A.H. 616 
according to the Mud^mal-i Fasihi) traveiled to 
Damascus where he received his formal Initia- 
tion into Sufism from his father's cousin, the 
Shaykh ai-Shuyukh Sadr al-Din Abudl-Hasan 
Muhammad (d.6 17/1 220) and to Mecca, where 
he met Abu Haft Umar al-Suhrawardi (d.632/ 
1 234). Sa'd al-Din himself as quoted by Haydar 
al-Amuli, traced his Sufi affiliation in two ways 
to Muhammad b Hamuya (d. 530/1 1 35-6): 

(a) through direct spiritual association (in 
the way Muhammad b. Hamuya himself 
was a '^disciple of tA-Kkldi^); 

(b) through transmission of the khirka 
along the line of descent of the Syrian 
branch of his family (i.e. through Sadr 
al-Din Muhammad). 

In any case, some time after the Mongol 
sack of Khwarazm, Said al-Din turned, again 
to the middle east, staying now for longer peri- 
ods in Mecca and Damascus and travelüng 

widcly iintil 640. During one of his stays in 
Damascus, he was undoubiedly in touch with 
ibn Arabi (d. 638/1240) and his circle, although 
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it would appear that his real contact was the 
disciple Sadr aUDin al-Kunawi (d. 673/1274) 
rather than the master himseif 

Unlike Ibn Arabi , Said al-Din evidently 
favoured the Sufi practice of listening to tnu- 
sie. Sibt Ibn al-Dlawzi {loccit) mentions that he 
lived with his followers on Mount Kasiyun and 

describes him as a holy man who shunned the 

rieh, even his own cousins. despite great pov- 
erty, but says also that he enjoyed latcr in 
Khurasan the tavours oftlie kings of the Tatars. 

The sanie source also points out that he 
spent the last week of his life by the tomb of 
Mnhanoiftd b. Hamuya in Bahrabad (near 
DÜuwayn) and that he was bnried there. Accord- 

iSf to Ghiyath al-Din, he spent the last eigbt 

years of his life mainly in Amiil and various 
places in Khurasan, including Bahrabad, where 
he died during one of his visits. 

It must have been during this last period 
in iUiurasan that Aziz-i Nasafi (d. 700/1300) 
beeiflae his disciple. The latter, a prollfic Per- 
sian author, popularised some of his master's 

esoteric ideas, particularly those concerning the 
unity of Being (wahJai al-wudjuJ) and the spe- 
cial Status of the samt (wali) Monister trends 
in Sa*d 8l*Din*s thonght were also noted by 
Dhahabi. His pecuüar ideas about wtdaya bear 
a certain affinity to gnostic Shi'ism. Although, 
he belonged like the rest of his family, to the 

Shafi 'i madhhab. 

Unlike Nasafi's Sa'd al-Din's works were 
repiitedly Jtfficult due to his penchant for huruß 
speculations. Nasafi, Kashf al haka ik " Tehran 
1344/196S-4, credits him with a total of 400 
books, wbereas Ghiyath al-Dtn Hsts the titles 
of 32 otherwfse unrecorded writings but men- 
tions none of the works generally attributed to 
bim. 

Mir ai al-zaman, Chicago 1907. 
Said al-Din-i Farghani Muikarttal-dSarw/. Mashhad 
1337/1398. 

Sa id-i Nafisi, Khanadan-i Sa'd al-Din-i Hamuy 
Kundjkawiha-yi ilmi va adabt, Tehran 1329 
A.H.S. 6"29. 

F. Meier. Die Schriften des *Aziz-i Nasafi. in WZKM, 



Iii (1953). 125-82. 
Die Fowa 'ih al-gamal wa-fawatih al-galal des Nagm 

ttd-4tn al'Kubra, Wiesbaden 1957. Einletung; 
M. Mole, L*t Kubrawfya nirt sunnisme et ahllauM 

au.x huilieme el nenvitm» 3i§cttS ät l'htgin, in 

/{£/ (1961) 61-142. 
H. Landolt, NwruddlH-i hfaraylni: le Rtveiateur d»$ 

Mysteres. Lagrassc 1986, Etüde preliminalfe. 
C Addas. fhn 'Arabi nu In quete äu Sotlfr» IVt^lWf, 

Paris 1989. (H. Landolt) 
K.A NhEami, Som* aspeet» of religion and poUtia im 

JmBa during the thirteenih Century. Aligaih, 1964. 
F C Sachau. Alberuni's India. I. 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses o/medieval Indian culture, 

Bombay. 

W. Haig, Muntakhabul-Tawarikh. III, Caicutta, 1925. 
Mohd Nur Niabi. Development nf Muslim Religious 

TItought in India from I2th to I4tii Century. 
Infan Habib Hitfotrieai BaekgroMHä «f tkt P^mltu^ 

MovemMt in ISth d I6th CttUurt^M. 

S«dru*d-Din Hakim, Shaikh 

Shaikh Sadru'd-Din Hakim was an impor- 
tant discipics of Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din Mahmud 
of Delhi. His father had been a merchant and a 
disciple of Shaikh Nizainu*d-Dfai Aaliya,. It wm 
beiieved that the child was bom because of Ae 
blessings of his father 's pir and the great sufi 
was to become hjs Spiritual guardian. 

Sadru'd-Din grew up to become a scholar, 
an eloquent Speaker and an e,vpert physician. 
He was also the author of several treatises of 
which Shaikh Abdu'l-Haqq reproduced ex- 
cerpts, and these reflect his extreme form of as* 
ceticism. 

One of Sadni'd-Din's recurring themes 

was that people should not be obsessed with liv* 
ing, fearing that death was stalking them con- 
stantly. Their hopes should be shortened and 
they should not include the wish for a long 
earthly existence. A peraon who proved t9 b« 
an obstacle to the obodlence of othen t» Qod 
was an enemy of Islam aad shooU be Ignorod. 

Shaikh Sadru*d*Din's khalifa. Shaikh 

Fathu'llah of Awadh was an alim from Delhi and 
often delivered religious sermons at the foot of 
the Minar-i-Shamsi (Qutb Minar) near the Jami 
mosque (the Qubbatu'l-Islam or Quwattt*l-I|- 
lam). After becoming Shaikh Sadni'd-Dln's dla- 
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ciple he explored the rigours of asceticism but 
continually faiied to achieve spiritual enli^t- 

enmcnt. 

On his pir 's advice he rid himself of most 
of his books merely retaining a treasured few, 
but only after these too were disposed of did 
Shaikh FathuMlah fiiuiUy giin doep and lasting 
Spiritual satisfiution. 

Shaikh Qasim of Awadh, Shaikh 
Falhu'llah's disciple, was a talented writer. One 
of his works. entitled Adabu 's-Salikin. (Ethics 
of Sufis), gave a symboiic interpretation of the 
reifes whieh sufls bequMtbtd t» their diiciplü. 
To Shaikh Qasim the prayer carpet indicated 
flrmness in prayer, the tasbih or rosary was the 
recollection of scattered thoughts the comb was 
a Symbol of virtiie. the statt" represented the 
ideas of the Qne Real God should be relied on; 
the pair of scissors symbolized the severanee 
of relations firom everythiag other than Ood. 
The needle was a reminder that the exolerk; and 
esoteric should be intertwined. Slippers were a 
Symbol of spiritual firmness; the cwer, cup and 
other such household Utensils prompted sufts to 
be hospitable and ia the name of deceaaed satam 
to give fbod to the poor. 

Farther Readlng 

K.A. Niaaml. Samt atfiten tfftHglon andpotttkt In 

Indio diiring the thirteenth Century. Aligaih* 1964. 
ü.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India, I, 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses of medievät Indian culturt, 

Bombay. 

\V. Haig. Sfunlakhahtt't-Tmvarikh. MI, Caicutta. 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Religious 

Thoughi in India from I2th to I4tk Century, 
lüfuü Habib Htsimieai Baekground tftk» Fopidar 

Movement in I5th 16th Centwfos. 
Bahru l Ma oni. tT. 133b-134a. 
Culzar-i Abrari f. 147b. 
Idlr'alu'l-Asrar. fr.408a-4]3b. 

Ma-ariiu'l-n'ilayal f. I73b-178a. 
Kalimal. ü. 413b-424b. 

Sadru'd-Din Zakir, Shaikh 

Muhammad (d. 1588/89 A.D.) 

Shaikh Muhammad Sadru'd-Din Zakir was 
born in Champanir. His father was a merchant. 



but at the age of twenty-five Shaikh Sadru'd- 
Din Zakir renounced the world. In 952/1545- 
46, he became Shaikh Muharomad Obaus' dis- 
ciple and acconpasifd Mt pkf wiMi to MI 
Oujarat to live in GwaUmr. Ttot ka p ia ctia ad 
the zikr and'</a 'wat-i Alma fbfBMilB nwntinnad 
in the Jawahir'i Kkamaa. 

Finding him perfeet in all this, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus allowed him to leave his 
khanqah and settle in Gujarat. Shaikh Sudru'd- 
Oin Zakir visited his pir at Owalior and twice 
more made the Jonrney allar Üar laner*s damli. 
On the last occasion, he rematncdlheta a year 
engaged in performing the rigorous ascetic ex- 
ercises of several courses of chilla. He also vis- 
ited Mandu where he enrolied a number of 
people into his discipieship. 

Among those who called on the Shaikh was 
the flitufft antlMC of tW Onlaanr I aiirwr. Um 
only eleven years «Ml Ffani Mandhk SiaHtl^ 

Sadru'd-Din Zakir returned to Champanir, bat 
fmally, he settied in Barauda There, he died In 
989/1581-82. Until his last day his enthusiasm 
for severe ascetic exercises was iimitless. Ac- 
cording to Qhansl SlKtari, Gujarat atoMidad 
with Ma/Z/ot and diaaiplw nf SlndUl Sadm'ö- 
Dia Zakir. 

Among these was Shaikk SIddIg of 

Barauda, a sufi of deeply ascetic temperament. 
The son of a druggist, he succeeded to his 
father's profession after the iatter's death Be- 
fiyre long, however, ba unwuiaad tfM wnrMto 
become a disciple ofSlMHkl^Sadln'd-Div Zakir. 
Impressed by his Services Shaikh Sadru'd-Din 
appointed Shaikh Siddiq his khalifa. He died 
at Barauda in 996/1587-8 or 997/1588-89. 

Shaikh Zuhuru'd-Din Mahmud bin Jalal of 
Gujrat was a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus and a khalifa of Shaikh Sadru'd-Din 
Zakir, as well a» a patran of Gbanat ghattari. 
For many years. he devotedly served his pUr, 
obtaining from him authority to initiate dis- 
ciples at Mandu. For about ten years the popu- 
lation of this town benefitted from his spiritual 
expertise. 

On 18th Sha'ban, 996/13th Juiy. 1588. he 
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dicd. nis khülifas elected Aqibat Mahmud 
Shaikh Da uiid to succecd llieir nir 'Aqibat 
Mahmud however, chose to live mo:>il> with 
Shaikh 'Abdullah and Shaikh Ziya'uM-lah, the 
sons of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. Afker their 
dtaths he returned to Mandu in 1020/1611-12. 

Shaikh 'AbduM-Utif, the son of Malik 

Shah Kori, was also a disciple of Shaikh 
Sadru'd-Din Zakir. Born at Nahrwala, he was 
trained in the Shatlariyya zikr at Champanir in 
977/1569-70, he visiied ihe lomb of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaua and stayed in the khangah 
of Shaikh Obaus. • 

From Gwalior, he visited Delhi in order to 
perfonn a pilgrimage to the tomb of the sufis 

of Delhi before goin;^ on to Agra After receiv- 
Ing great sniritiiai assistance from Shaikh 
Ziya'u'llah he returned to Gwalior and per- 
formed chillas in the cells where Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus had meditated when a youth. 

He also obtained spiritual beoefit from 
Shaikh 'Abdullah, the son and successor of 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. He then returned 
to Champanir and later stayed at Baraiida. 
There he marricd, but in 984/1576-77, he 
visited Gwalior again via Mandu. Aithough, 
he had decided to refrain from further trav- 
elling he changed his mind and went from 
Barauda to Burhanpur. He died in Barauda 
in 1007/1598-99. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ji Barahna (naked) 
from Ahmadabad. a di:!ciplc of Shaikh Sadru'd- 
Din Zakir, was primariiy a majzub (ecstalic). 
In 983/1 S7S-76, he paid a visit to the tomb of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and from thence re- 
turned to his native land. 

Shaikh-i Laskar Muhammad * Arif, the son 

of Malik Rajan, came from Mahlasa, Gujarat. 
Orphaned at an carly age. ai sixteen. he fol- 
lowed family iradition and bccame a niilitary 
man, bul soon abandoned ihis for the life of a 
mystic. Initially, he was trained by ^aikh Zakir 
Naharwala, a Shattariyya sufi. but in 95 1/1344- 
45, he entcrcd into the discipleship of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus and was iater appointed a 
khalifa. 



After his pi'r's departure for Gwalior, 
Shaikh-i Lashkar initiated discipics into the 
Shatlariyya order at Ahniadabad until 982/ 1 574- 
75. He migrated to Burhanpur where he died 
on 2nd Shawwal, 993/27th September, 1585. 

Furtlier Reading 

Nizami, Some aspeets of religion andptAitiet Ui 

India diiriim the ihtiWt'iuh Century. Aligaril, 1964. 
V C Sachau. Alberuni's India. I. 1964. 
Yusut Husain, Glimpses o/medieval Indian cuUure. 

Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhabut-Tawarikh. Ill.Calcutta, 1925. 
Mohd Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Retigiam 

Thought in India from I2th to I4th (Century. 
infan Habib HisloHeal Baekground oftht Popuiar 

Movement in !5th t?- I6th Centyrios. 
Cuhar-i abrar. ff. 201 a-b. 

Safiud-Din Shahid, Shah 
(d. 1290 or 1295) 

Shah Satlud-Din Shahid was the son ofa 
noble of Delhi. His mother was the sister of Sul- 
tan l ito? Shah Khilji (1290-1295 A.D.) It is 
Said ihai there lived a Hindu king, calleü Pardu 
Raja, in the viliage of Mahanath in Hooghly, 
where cow slaughter was totally banned. Shah 
Safiud-Din, who had settied at Pandua, on the 
occasion of khatna ceremony (circumcision) of 
his son killed a cow for offering feast to the 
guests. 

On this Charge, Raja sacrificed his son to 
Goddess Kali. The saint went to Delhi and nar- 
rated the horror to Sultan Firoz Shah, who was 
his matcrnal uncle. The Sultan sent a large army, 

undcr Jaflar Khan Ghazi. The saint also accom- 
panied him as a guide. The saint first went to 
Panipat to meet his spiritual guidc Shah Bu Ali 
Qalandar. The imperial army came out victori- 
ous in the long run; but Shah Safiud-Din, being 
fataliy wounded, died on the spot. Shah Safiud- 
Din \va'> hurieii at Pandua with respect and 
pomp Soine say that he was buried where he 
feli figliling. 

After a scrutinv of the historical rccords 
and analysing the life und time of the three per- 
sons mentioned above, namely, Abu Ali Shah 
Qalandar. Firoz Shah Khilji (1290-1295 A.D.) 
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and Jattar Khan ühazi. it may be concluded that 
all three were coniemporaries. Therefore. the 
name of Shah Safiud-Din, associated wiih these 
three, Stands on the test of history that Pandua 
was conquered sometime between 1290 and 95 
A.D. and this be doubted. 

Jaffar Khan, who was a Commander of 

the ariTiy at Pandua, conquered the city of 
Sap 1 .1 g 1 .1 111 . uas tlic saiiic iiKin as Aligh 
Azani Humayun, Jal'ar Khan Bairain liagin, 
who is mentioned in connectjon with 
Saptagram conquest. Saptagraro was the 
capital ofthe Southern part of Bengal, dur- 
ing the tinie of Ruknud-Din Kaihan Shah 
(1291-1302 A.D.), the Sultan of Gaur. Ii 
appears that after the conquest of Pandua, 
Jafar Khan conquered Saptagram in 1298 
A.D. A mosque was built thercin in 1298 
A.D. In 1313 A D., Jafar Khan founded a 
College in Sapiagram. 

Further Rcading 

K.A. Nizaini. Same tispecls cf religion and politics in 

Inäia äunng the Uurieenih Century, Aligarh. 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Alberunl's india. I, 1964. 
Yusuf Husaln, Glimpsu of meäitval Indian euiture, 

Bombay, 

W. Ilaig, XltmlaUuibii l'JiinunUi, IJl. Calculta, 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Religious 

Thou^ht in India from I2th lo 14th Century. 
Infan Hiiblb llistoncal Hack^round nf the Populär 

Movement in I5th t\- I6th Centunes. 
Khan Sahib M. Abid Ali (of Malda). Memories of 

Gaur and Pandua, pp. 104. cc! by H.E. Staplcton 

I i: S.. D.P.I., West Bengal. 1930. 
Tazkira :Aulia-e-Hind, Pt. l,p. 103; but it does not 

tally with historical records. 
Bengtd Distriet Gmetteen Birbham. 1910. p. 120. 

Safioddin, Shah (14th Century) 

Shah Safiuddin was one of the warrior 

saints of Bengal who flourished at Chota Pandua 
(in Hooghh nstrict) in the I4th Century. Ac- 
cording to local tradilion, he fought and wen a 
victory over the Hindu r^a of Pandua. He Is 
Said to have enjoyed considerable influence in 
this region. His tomb at Pandua is a spotof big 
attraction Roth Hindus and Muslims visit his 
grave to seek his spiritual blessings. 



Purther Rcading 

K.A Ni/ami. Some aspecis of religion und pclitics in 
indta üunng the tnirteenth Century, Aligarh, 1 964. 

E.C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, I, 1964. 

Yusuf Husain, Ciimpses of medleval litdian eulturt, 
Bombay. 

Maltey, Bengal Districl Gazetteers. Mooghly. Vol. 
XXIX, Caicutta. 1912. pp. 397-300. 

Hunter. Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. III, Cai- 
cutta, 1912, pp. 313-314. 

Sahrawardi, Shaikh Sihabu'd-Din 

(d 1234/35 A.D.) 

Shaikfar Sihabu*d-Din Suhrawardi was an 
important khalifa of Saiyid Nurtt*d-Din 
Mubarak Gfiaznawi. After his birth. his father 

took him to an eminent Saint, Khwaja 
Muhammad Ajal Shirazi, to be blessed; accord- 
ing lo iradiiion it was lo ihai visii that Nuru'd- 
Din owed his later prominence as a sufl. No 
other details are known of his earfier life, but 
by the timc he reached Delhi he was at the 
height.of his fame. 

Iltutmish appointed Shaikh Nuru'd-Din 
Mubarak. Shaikhu'l-Islam and he was calied by 
the pcople of the city, Mir-i-Dihii (Lord of 
Delhi). Aceording to ZiyarHi*^-pin Barani, he 
frequently visited the Sultan and in his sermons 
emphasized that all court cusioms were Illegal ' 
and blasphemous and were founded on the tra- 
ditions of the Sasaniaii rulers of Iran Protec- 
tion of the religion of Islam (^äin-paticiin) by 
rulers was only possible by föllowing four prin- 
ciples. 

Those who abided by them woüld be re- 
warded however ainfül a llfb they had led, by 

being counted. on Judgemeni Day among the 
prophets and saints, Saiyid Nuru'd-Din 
Mubarak's definition of Muslims exciuded non- 
Sunnis. His four-principles for the protection 
of Islam were as foilows : 

(1) They (rulers) should promote Islamic 

customs, promulgatc the cnmmands of 
tlie Shan 'a, enfortiris^ whal is ordained 
and prohibiting whal is forbidden by it, 
and uproot kufr (infidelity) shirk (poly- 
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theism) and idolatry. If they cannot 
fully uproot kufr and sfiirk they should 
make every effort to disgrace and hu* 
miliate Hindtts, muskriU (polytheists) 
Mi<yolm«>fcffü<yf fawfwte— » 
cmies of God and the Propket 
Muhammad. They should not tolerate 
the sight of Hindus, and in particular 
they should exterminate the Brahmans, 
«Im arailM Ifa4tn »f btMki aad dit- 
wiMHOfi «f lüraty. They ilwuld not 
«Ilow iU|^f«CMdels) and mushriks to 
lead an honour^kU lifc or utigjD to 
them high officc. 

(2) Sins, debauchery and adultery should 
•ot N op«aly miimiÜ te Itlamic 
tonifiM tmi of9md$n ihoiiid b« ratb- 
lessly punished. If prostitutet do not 
relinquish their sinfui profession, they 
should be compelied to practise their 
trade »ecrctly. Tbis should not be to- 
talty piilUrÜgi >f ff iwwwio prat- 
ttoiw, nwmtmifßnt^ fiwed to tipe 
Muslim womea in hafMM. 

(3) The duty of the enforcement of Shari'a 
abould be entrusted to the pious, and 
God-fearing officers who have expert 
kaowledgf oiilnri'a aad Tariqa. nd 
ibMdd wt Im giw la Um mmitwor- 
Hiy m Mm/km* PhMosopben ibould 
be banished and the ttftdiing of phi- 
losophy prohibited in islamic territo- 
ries. The irreligious and the enemies of 
Sunni beliefs that is, Sbi'is, should be 
Mcrpile»sly disgreced md ibould mm 

(4) liittj(BeilMlild be strtctiy dispensed, but 
it is only possible if the dread and fear 
of the ktng uproots lyranny and tyrants. 

Saiyid Nuru*d-Din added that only com- 
pliance witb tbe above principles guaranteed the 
MlViliM of fplMi Mid «ere prayers. fastings 
Md iM Mtt lif cMiy iM«M jBOC «Miit tbem. 

Wmmi vfom MM'« aa «ühority on 
ifeflHi N«ni'Miii*s sermons. This nay be 
Mrani's own vicw. Nevertheless, the sermons 

mn m ebfidgrid vtmtM devised by Ghazali 



and NizamuM-Mulk of the Perso-islamic Sys- 
tem of polity, which had been evolved ai the 
Saljuqid court. A modern scholar's view that 
philosophy was a problem which had been high- 
lighted dttriMg the Tbghliiq period Ii hietoricelly 
inaccurate, as the study had concerned both 
theologians and sufis from tbe end of tbe tentb 
Century onwards. 

Concern by the orthodox and sufis at the 
popularity of philosophy is reflected even in the 
Fawa 'idu l-Fu 'ad. The Information available is, 
bowever, faisafficieiit to aeeribe» wkh «vcb eer^ 
tanty, the above theories to Saiyid Nuru*d-Dbi. 
However, he may also have forwarded identi- 
cal, or similar, theories currently accepted in 
that period, which had been devised earlier. 
Saiyid Nuru d-Din died in 632/1234-35 and was 
buried near Sbaaiti Hauz. 

Furthcr Readiag 

KA. Niami, Som tUpteU of religion and polMet m 
lMBadHi1agtlmllriri$»iithc€iuur}\ Aligarti. 1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India. I. 1964 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses ofmedievai Indian cuiiure, 
Bombay. 

W. Haig, Muntakhabu^-Tawarilck III. Caicutta, 1925. ' 
Mohd. NurNiabi. Development of Mustim ReligiouB 

Thoughl in india from I2th to I4ih Century. 
lalba Habib HMorieol Bockgromnä tftif Popuior 

MavtuuHt in l^th & 16th Centwiu, 
Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. pp 4 I -44. 
S.A.A. Rizvi, Adi Türk kaiin Bharat. Aligarh, 1956, 

pp. 152-SS. 

SaiAi»4-Mi, Shaikli 

(15l4A.a — lSt2A.B.) 

Shaikh SaifB*d-DiB*t father. Shaikb 

Sa*du*llah, died in 928/1 522, when he was only 
eight years old and it would therefore seem that 
the former was born in 920/1514. His ances- 
tors had excelled both in miiitary and literary 
fkilli, but Shaikb Sa*du*llah hfanself wasbati- 
cally a mystic. Fron bis early childhood the 
serene and pious environment of Shaikh 
Saifu'd-Din's honie made him introspective and 
meditative, his ears echoed with the mystical 
venet of Asir Khusran, and he ndtneeied the 
hard ascetic exerciaet performed by hit aged 
ftther. 
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After his fathcr s death dcspite Iiis yoiith 
Shaikh Saifu'd-Din cared for his mothcr. at ihc 
same time acquiring higher iiterar) aad rcii- 
gious education. Although. poor and soroetimes 
Starving, he continued in his dedication to learn- 
ing. prayers and meditation. As a child an over> 
powering love of beauty was a basic inclina- 
tion, although naturally he did not understand 
its significanee. 

When he was about five or six he had lallen 
in love witli a Iwy of the saine age; when he 
grew older he lielieved the feeling of an appre* 

ciatioii of bcauty-associated with love to be 
natural and pure. Even in old age he had forc- 
ibly to overcomc his passion for love and beauty 
lest they should undermine his sufi routine. 

As a mystic melancholy and dc^pair peri- 
odically prompted Shaikh Saifu d-Din lo con- 
tennplate suicide. He foond it difficaltto accept 
that a laige numiwr of sufis, saints and holy men 
who had a streng faith In the Unity of Being 
were so wideiy considered by theologians to be 
misguided. 

Gradually, his Obsession with this concept 
filied his every moment. He saw even in the 
smallest particle of matter the theophany of an 
infinite light and continuaily feit trapped by the 
inMütily of his own mystical insight and by his 
earthly fetters. 

Like his eider brother. Mushtaqi, Shaikh 
Saifu'd-Din also served in the retinae of vari- 
ous nobles only to support hiniself, never for 
personal gain. He believed that worldly plea- 
sure was comparable to the ephemaral enjoy- 
neat connected widi noctomal emissions which 
were followed by remorse. To him, (^posing 
sidcs in debatcs each siipported some part of 
the truth. 

He believed religious discussions shouid 
be free of belligerent words which merely sat- 
isfied human passions. The egocentric brawing 
and intriguing of the *ulania* at Alcbar*s court 
weigbed heavily on the Shaikh*s mind, and he 
was grateful to God that be was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian. 

When lecturing, Shaikh Saifu'd-Din used 



a niimber of analogies to persuade other mys- 
lics to sec One in the many and inany in the One. 
The Hssence was infinite and the manifestation 
of the tbousands of various aspects of His forms 
was subject to His will. The Light was indivis- 
ibie and inseparable and even if a multitiide of 
laiTips ucro Iii from one Single lamp its own light 
was not divided. Likewise the Divine Being was 
the source of the existence of all objects. In His 
own right. He was absolute. 

Self-determination (ta*ayyunat) of the 
Absolute which was divided into mahiyya 
iquiddUitM) was not a process which reason 

could comprehend using the analogy of the 
division of physical objects. He illustrated 
this by an earthen vase in which children 
made holes and then put in a laipp. Only the 
light was Seen from outside, although the 
lamp remained un-affected. Similarly the 
Absolute, despiie His 'self-determination*, 
retained His primordial Oneness. 

As regards, the question whether the uni- 
verse was 'from Him' (Azu ast) or by him, 
{Badu usi), uccording to Shaikh Saifu'd-Din the 
best form of expression was the former. In ^Kt, 
the real meaning of all is firom Him* {Hawha 
ust) was identical with the sense of 'all is He* 
(Hama usr) True comprehension of this subtle 
idea related to the heart rather than speech. With 
regards to expressing one's feelings about the 
Unity of Being, all forms of expraitioa were of 
equal merit. 

Tlie esieatial meaaing behlnd the two ex- 

pressions, *the universe it His manifestation* 

and 'the universe is His cretflion' were identi- 
cal. However, the Shaikh did admit that with 
maturity he preferred to refrain in public from 
eestatic expressions of his youth, thus avoiding 
conflict with the SharViu Among fellow trav- 
ellers, however and in a hidden retreat, mysti- 
cal expressions could be used. 

Allegations by jurists that sama' bred hy- 
pocrisy the Shaikh believed to be unfounded, 
arguing that the listener who had lost conscious» 
ness of his own individual existence could not 
be guilty of hypocisy. He himself was an ardent 
itstener to Persian verses and Hindi dohas and 
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this ruba*-i by Umar Khayyan (c. 412/1021-22- 
515 or 5 16/1 122) would invariably reduce him 

lo tears: 

In its eariy Ute this jug was madiy in love, 
Crazed by the curling lockt of ili tweethent 
The handle you aee at Iti neck, 
Had been tiie hand aronnd the neek of its 

beioved. 

Shaikh Saifu'd-Din's lectures were so 
emotional and expressive that often his listen- 
ers would beg him to talk on subjects which 
really moved them such as Divine love, the 
longing for God and the pangs of Separation. 
Passages referring to threats from God in the 
Qur'an so grieved and agitated the Shaikh that 
in his household they were only read in hushed 
tones. 

Those filled with hope and promises were 
chanted out loudiy. Eagerly awaiting death, dur- 
ing his last illness the Shaikh pnyed for release 
for, he Said, as one was already weary aAer a 
few days spent in an Inn so after 70 years of 
life one was naturally desperate for death. Be- 
fore he achieved his life's ambition (on 27th 
Sha*ban, 990/16th sept., 1582). shaikh Saifu*d- 
Din perfomied the pas'i mtfa» for he beUeved 
this was possible for sufls even after the limbs 
had ceased to function. 

Although, Shaikh Saifu*d-Din was a poet 
who had taken "Saifi" as a pen-name, his verses 
no longer survivc. However, his son, 'Abdu'l- 
Haqq, reproduced a qasida in praise of Shaikh 
Aman Panipati and anodier two ghaxais by him 
which are in the traditional mystical style of 
poetry eulogizing Divine love and ascetic pov- 
erty. The Wahdat al-Wujud\htmQ is also always 
present in what has survived. He writes, 'To the 
scholarly gnostics it is authoritatively known. 

That He is the 'Ayn (Essence) of the uni- 
verse but ia diatant from it. sometimes He, like 
a newly wedded bride hides His ftiee behind a 
veil, Sometimes He Is seen producing confli- 
sion, rioting and the tearing of clothes. 

in a fit of ecstasy Shaikh Saifu'd-Din also 
wrote a inasnawi {Silsilal al-wisal. Chain of 
Unity), in one day. Ne ither the musnawi nor a 



couple of other treatises, also on the Wahdat 
al-Wujud, survive; only a short extract from a 
treatise entitled the Kashifat has been preserved 
in the Akhbatu'i-Akhyar. This extract, point- 
Ing oat tbe difibrent forms of perception of the 
manifbstations of Uie Absolute, re-emphasizes 
the reaiity of man as seen by the scholars of the 
Wahdat al-Wujud. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Nizami, Some aspecls of religion and polilics in 
India during ihe iltirieenth Century, Aligarh, 1 964. 

E.C. Sachau. Alberuni*s India, I. 1964. 

Yusuf Httsain, GUmpsts o/mediwal tndian eutlurt, 

Bombay. 

W. Haig, Muniakhabu t-Tawarikh, III, Calcutta, 192S. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Dtwlopmmt ofMtuUm Rttlgiou 

Thoüght in India from I2th to l4th Century. 
Inlan Habib Historical Background of the Pi^piidar, 

Movement in I5tli <&. J6ih Centuries. 
Uuntakhabut'tawarikh, II. p. 258. 

Saiyid Ali Hamadani 

(1314A.D. — 1385A.D.) 

Saiyid *Ali Hamadani, popularly known in 
Kashmir as "Shah-i-Hamadan** (the lord of 
Hamadan), was born at Hamadan on 12th Rajab, 
714/22nd October, 1314. He was a member of 
the family of the *Alawi Saiyids of that town, 
claiming descent firom 'Ali the fourth Caliph. 

His ftther Saiyid Shihabu*d-Din is said to 
häve been a hakim (govemor) of Hamadan and 

appears to have shown little interest in the edu- 
cation of his son. This responsibility feil on his 
maternal uncle 'Ala'u-Daula, a saint of consid- 
erable piety and devotton. Some modern schol- 
ars wrongly identify him with the celebrated 
'Ala*u*d-Daula Simnani. 

At a very young age Saiyid * Ali meroorised 
the whole Qur*an. When he was only twelve 

years old his maternal uncle introduced him to 
Shaikh Miizdaqani, who. after teaching him the 
elementary principles of Sufism, sent him to 
Taqiu*d>Din *Ali Dusti, another discipit of 
*Ala*u*d-DauIa Simnani. Saiyid *Ali remained 
with his new teacher for about two years, and 
after his death he retuned to Shaikh Muzdaqani, 
who put the fmishing touches to his education. 
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Accordiiie lo Ab'hi"!-V\ ;!lil)ab. Saiyid "Ali 
also rccfivcd giiidaiicc Ironi ' Ala'u"d-Uaula 
Siintuni. Ja lar Uadakhslii also Supports this 
and says that Saiyid 'Ali had collected some 
four hundred traditions of the prophet {ahaddis) 
from various prominent saints of his time, in- 
cluding 'Aia'u'd-Daiil.i Simnani. 

Whcn * Ala'u'd-Daula Simnani died. 
Saiyid 'Ali uas nhoiit twcnty-two ycars old. It 
is not thcrclore unlikely that he came in con- 
tact with the great saint .and bi»WiL.preceptor 
Shaikh Muzdaqani may have recommended him 
to'histcifcba ' : 

Ltke Mm^ of his predecessors; Saiyid *Ali 
travelied very extensively and is said to have 
pcrformed the pilgrimage twelve times. His 
most important journcN, however, was his visit 
to Kashmir. which is said lo have becii cuused 
by tbeiC(.uelty of Timur (133S-140S) towards 
tha''AÜ^i S«iyjds of Haraadan. All Asghar 
Hikmat and MuhibbuM-Hasan, two modern 
scholars. suggest that when Timur for the third 
time invaded Persia and Iraq, in 1383, he ex- 
pelled thepowerful Alawi Saiyids froin there, 
and Saiyids *Ali jcsft Hamadan and took refuge 
in Kashmir. 

According to a populär legend Timur once 
invited Saiyid 'Ali to bis palace to test his Spiri- 
tual power When the Saiyid came, the arrange- 
nients for sitting had been made in such a way 
ihut qibla would be bchind htm. it is said that 
the Saiyid, had never sat like that.in his life. But 
when Saiyid *Ali sat dQwn the palace rotated 
and, he faced the qibla. After tl-c hk il u;is 
served, Pinuir askcd Saiyid " Ali vvtietherbe had 
taken lawfui or unlauful lood. 

Betöre the Saiyid could answer, a woman 
came to the court crying that she had kcpt a lamb 
for her p/r« Saiyid 'Ali. and that the king's offi' 
cials took. it from her forcibly. The Saiyid at 
once renuvked ibat'it was served to him. Thus, 
Timur bccame annoyed and oidered the Saiyid 
to leave his kingdom inunediately. Thereupon 
Saiyid /Mi retired to Kashinir; 

The Sufis in general and the Kubraviyas 

in partlcuiir'travelled extensively in the vari- 

V'. A-, 



ous parts of the Muslim world. After the con- 
version of Ghazan Khan through a Sufi, 
Sadru d-Din Hamawi (d. 722/1322), the Persian 
Sufis, especially the followers of *Ala*u*d- 
Daula Simnani, began to take great interest in 
missionaiy 'activities. 

Saiyid 'Ali Hanwdani and bis companions 

were not the only ones lo leave Persia. Many 
other Sufis. who were trained at the khanqah of 
'Ali'u'd-Daula Simnani, left their native towns 
and travelied as far as Gulbarga in soutb Indla. 
Mir Saiyid Asbraf Jaba ngir Simnani (d. 140S). 
wbo bid travelied for some tinie in the Com- 
pany of Saiyid 'Ali, also came to India and 
settied there at Kichaucha, in Faizabad (east of 
Lucknow). 

There is ample evidence to show that 
Timur was not hostile to the Saiyids and he can- 
not be belieyed to have. provoked Saiyid *Ali 
to leave bis native place, Saiyid 'All and bis 

associates must have been attracted to Kashmir 
because Muslim rule was newiy established 
there and offered considerable opportunities for 
popularising Islam. According to Ja'far 
Badakbsbi, Saiyid* Ali had been ordered by 
Shaikb Muzdaqani to travel and preach the truth 
tothe people. Saiyid 'Ali himself is said lo have 
remarked that wherever he wem. God the most 
powerfui commanded him to travel and preach 
lo the people. 

Moreover, Saiyid "Ali did not come to 
kashmir alone. He was accompanied by a large 
number of Saiyids, all of whom did not belong 

to tbe family of 'Alawi Saiyids. Lastly, some 
ten years bcfore Timur is said to have expelied 
the 'Alawi Saiyids from Hamadan, Saiyid 'Ali 
had sent two of his cousins, Saiyid Taju'd-Dtn 
and Saiyid Husaln, to Kashmir to ^plore tbe 
religioos atmospfaere ofthat coun^. • 

The report «lust have been encöiiraglng, - 
as Saiyid 'Ali arrived in Kashmir during the 

reign of Sultan Qutbu'd-Din (1373-1389). The 
Sultan reccived him warmly and the Saiyid took 
up his residence at ' Ala'u'd-Dinpura, in 
Srinagar. 

The chronology of Saiyid *Ali*s visit to 
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Kashmir is conlusing and it is someiimes iin> 
possibie to reconcile the accounts of the vari- 
ous sources. Accordin^ to two later authorities, 
Hasan and Miskin, Saiyid *Ali visited Kashmir 
three times, in 774/l372i.73, 78I/1379-80, and 
785/1383-84. ' 

Neither of them mention any activity of 
Saiyid Ali s first two visils. According to a leg- 
end, Saiyid 'Ali is said to have travelled three 
limes all over the. world, and Hasan and Miskin 
seem to have based their account on this story. 
Such modern scholars as Muhiu'd-Din Sufi, and 
MuhibbuM-F4asan agree with them, botb rely- 
ing on Miskin. 

Miskin s stalcmeius are, however, not free 
from doubt. For example, he suggests that 
Saiyid *Ali*s first visit took^plaoe. in 1372 and 
at the same time he layt that Qiitbu*d-Din was 
the ruler of that country. Qutbu'd-Din-came.to 
the throne in 1373 and not in 1372.. 

Again. Miskin maintains that Saiyid 'Ali 
came to Kashmir for the third time in 785/ 1 383- 
84 and hc icniarks that Nuru'd-Din Rishi was 
four yeafi» uld at that time. Elsewhere, he gives 
the IM*hi-*s date of birth as 779/1377^7«. this 

.. wottld mean tbat iiie.88jytd airlved in Kashmir 

; for the third time in 783/13l\-S2. 

The early sources are unanimous in say- 
ing that Saiyid 'Ali came to Kashmir only once. 
However. they also do not agree among them» 
selves abuut the date of his arrival there. 

Both Mirza Haidar (d.l55l) and Abu'l- 
Fazl mention only one visit of Saiyid 'Ali to 
Kashmir, whieh took place in the reign of Sul- 
tan'Qutbu*d-Din. 

According to Saiyid *Ali, the author of 
Tarlkk-i'Kashmin the Saiyid arrived in the Val- 
ley in 7S6/1 384-85. At the same time, he quotes 

a chronogram (niaqdam sharif hajii). by one 
Saiyid Muhammad Khawari, which gives Saiyid 
*Ali's date of arrival in Kashmir as 785/1383- 
84. The twp dates are not reconci table. Saiyid 

. 'Ali Hamadani die<f in 786/1385; thi»rejbre 
both are dates 785/1383-84, and 786/1384.85, 

■ are incorrect. 



Other authorities Baharistan-i-Shahi. 
Haidar Malik, and Rafi'u'd-Din Ahmad, give 
783/1381, as the date orSalyrd *Ali* ärHval to 
Kashmiri This seens to be reasoräble as Sajyld 

Ali travelled extensfvely in tWe Valley and he 
must have spent a good deal of time there. 

Saiyid 'Ali's proselyting activities in 
Kashmir. are highly extolled by both medieval 
and modern scholars. But none of them ^ive any 
detaiis'of the method adopted by him hi hia 
work. 

One aaccdote,. common in all toweei, ra- 
veals that. Saiyid 'AU resorted to miracles to 
obtain converts. It is said that the Brahman of 
Kal-i-mandar, in Srinagar was the most famous 
ascetic of Kashmir in those days. Saiyid 'Ali, 
on hearing of bis virtues, daeldod tb visit him 
and to convert him to ftlani. tIm BrahmaiT, try- 
ing to impress the Saiyid, clai med that he could 
fly into the sl^ and at önce demons tradad this 
fcat. , 

Saiyid 'Ali thereupon ordered one of his 
followers, Saiyid Kabir, to teach the Brahman 
a lesson. Saiyid Kabir ordered his shoes to chase 
the Brahman and to bring htm dowii bjr beäting 
on thehead. The shoes jpifformed exactiy whst 
was ordered. The miracle convinced the Brah- 
man of Saiyid 'Ali's superiority and he, along 
with his followers. accepted Islam. 

This miracle is similar to one which a yogi 
is said to have performed in the coart of 
Muhammad bin Ttoghlnq. the Snfl hM((IM «f 
the foorteenih centuiy ailao record tlMllr «n- 
counters bctween the Sufis and^ 'ydgis. Bot 
the Performance of miracles was no part of the 
activities of the Sufis, They rejected the super- 
natural powers of the yogis with scorn, calling 
it is istidnu rcumfcrring of banofiu by Ood on 
obstinate siimers"). 

There Is no doobt, however, that Islam in 

Kashmir received great Impetus because of 
Saiyid 'Ali and his followers. Saiyid 'Ali, ac- 
companied by his disciples, travelled widely in 
Valley. He left his depMties at a nitmber of 
> plaees; whieh .am eeg m i Ulnda cenmof thoie 
days, sttcli.as Poaqpw« Avaeiipqraaad ^^jabibr. 
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These followers of Saiyid "Ali established 
khüiujiihiS. atid tlie network of branches which 
giaduail) cnicrgcd bccame imporlaiu centres of 
preaching and proselytisation. 

In Order to giorify Saiyid 'AU Hamadani, 
some sources assert that because of die abaence 

of Muslim scholars in the coiuitry at that time, 

Sultan Qulbu'd-Din used to follow ccrtain prac- 
ticcs in cont! a\ entit.ii of Islaniic tcachings. üut 
tliis claiiu iioi iccuncilable with the facts, as 
we know that the Saiyid himself lield discus- 
sions with some Muslim scholars in Kashmir, 
who understood an extremely difficult and 
philosophical work such as th^ Fuiuhat'i' 
Makkiya of Ibn 'Arabi. 

It is true that the 'vlavm were not avail- 
able in large number, bui it is incorrect to be- 
lieve that Rashmir ai that timc was devoid of 
Muslim scholars and that Islamic leachtngs were 
introduced only because of. Saiyid *Ali and his 
followers. 

In fact, If Sultan Qutbu'd-Din visited 
Hindu shrines. celebrated their festivals and 
dressed hinisclf atter ihe Hindu fashion. it was 
for political reasons. The great majority of his 
subjects were non-Muslim and the government 
officers, as the chronicler Saiyid * Ali points out, 
were mushriks (idolators, i.o:, Hindus); no 
doubt it was to maintain good relations with his 
subjects that he foUowed their customs and 
nianners. 

It was because of this policy of Sultan 
Qulbu'd-Din that Saiyid 'Ali s relations with 
him did not remain cordiat. There was a con- 
flict between them, arising from their different 

attitudes towards the non-MusIims made it im- 
possible for him to be reconciled with the poli- 
cies of Sultan Qutbu'd-Din. 

Dissatisfied with the Sultan's response 
to his leachings, Saiyid 'Ali decided to 
leave Kashmir. The author of Baharistan-t- 
Shahi, supported by two other authorlties; 

says ; "When Sultan Qutbu'd-Din did not 
glorifN (rautuuj) Islam and implement the 
shari a as Saiyid ' Ali wished, he iherefore 
decided not to stay any more in this coun- 



try, and left via Baranuila. with the inten- 
lion of performing the pilgrimage." 

On reaching Kunar. Saiyid 'Ali was urged 
by its Chief, to stay there for a fcw days. There 
he feil ill and died on 6th Zu' I-Hijja, 786/1 9th 
January, I3S5, at the age of 73. His body was 
carried to Khuttalan, now in Russian Tajkistan 
and was buried there on 25 Jumadu'.l-Auwal, 
787/14 July, 1385. 

Saiyid 'Ali Hamadani was a prolific writer. 
According to tluce of his biographers, he was 
the author of 17U works. But none of them, ex- 
cept Wahhib who lists sixteen of his treatises. 
gives their titles. 

However, various libraries in India, Iran 

and Europe have a number of treatises written 
by Saiyid 'Ali in their collections. In india, the 
Riza Library, Rampur and the Oriental Research 
Department, Srinagar have the largest number 
of these. In Iran the Kltab Khana Milli of 
Tahran, the Itbrary of Mashhad and the Mallk 
Library, Tehran, have manuscript copies of sev- 
eral treatises of Saiyid 'Ali. In England works 
of Saiyid 'Ali are to be found in the India Of- 
fice Library and in the British Museum. A col- 
lection of Saiyid 'Ali'a works is also in the 
BIbliotheqve Nationale, Paris. A Consolidated 
list of the available worics of Saiyid *Ali is given 
in the Appendix A. 

None of the wofks of Saiyid 'Ali, however, 
has so far been piiblished, except Zakhiratu'l- 
Miiluk and Risala-i-Dah Qabida, Other than 
this, all his known works are very short, con- 
sisting of • few folios each. Thesö short trea- 
tises, althottgh not specifically mentioned as 
such, seem to be nothing short of letters. as their 
style and rambling character of their teachings 
show. 

This technique was invented by Imam 
Qushairi (d. 465/1072), who preferred to write 
Short treatises on dlfßnent topics of Sufism m the 
form of letters. His celebrated Risala, although a 
large work, is in the form of a letter addressed to 
his contemporary Sufis. Later on some other Sufis 
also followed the same technique and many of 
their treatises are in the form of letters. 
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There is only one collection of lettcrs writ- 
tcn h\ Sai\ id Ali This ib ktioun as Risala-i- 
Miikiuhai. It consi<»t>> oi eight lelters, but the 
namas of the persons to whom they were ad- 
dressed are not generally given. Whether writ- 
ten to nobles and rulcrs. as were the lelters of 
othcr Sulis such as Shaikh Sliarafu'd-Din Yahya 
Mun\an ot Biliar and Sliaikli " AhduM-Quddus 
Gangoli,_oi ac|d^v(sscd the auiimt 's djsciplcs 
the letters and treatises of Saiyid *AH are in- 
tended to serve fttf the basis of his teachings. 

Some works of Saiyid 'Ali, which describe 
Sufism, give only the elementary stages of the 

Sufi path, white othcrs dcal with the more ad- 
vanced stages of the discipline. Their styles 
therefore differ one from the othcr. Thus, the 
elementary works, when read along with the 
advanced ones, seem to contradictthe latter. For 
example, in one treatise the Saiyid says that love 
of God emerges from the human will, while in 
iinuilicr he wriies thai it dcpends upon gnosis 
{DIU i ijj). I he treatise cmphasising iradat or 
will deals with the elementary principles of 
Surism, while the one devoted tont«? *tifa embod- 
ies the advanced stage of spirituahMtaimnent. 

The style of Saiyid *Ali is not different 
It om that of other Sufi'writers of those days. 

Ilc suhstantiates his teachings with quotations 
Irom ihc Uur'an and tlic sa) ings ot the Prophet 
Muhununad. Occasionally he quotes anecdotes 
of the pre-lslamic prophets and eminent reli- 
gious authorities of eariy Islam in orderlo draw 
morals from them. .Verses are also frequently 
quoted. 

He generally asserts his beliefs without en- 
tering into controversial discussions. drawing 
mainly upon those Sufis who foliowed ihe teach- 
ings of Abtt*J-Qasim al-iunaid (d. 298/910), and 
he quotes mainly from the works of Ghazali 
(450-505/1058- IUI) such as Ihya Utum al^Din 
and Kiniivii ' i-Sa'Luiül. Hc does not quote 
Ash ari 1 260-324/873-935 ) Jiicctly but derives- 
his teachings tiom secondai> sources. 

Saiyid Ali was both an aiini (scholastic 
thinker) and a Sufi. As an aiim he address the 
amma'i'khalq (common people) and expects 
them to obey the laws prescribed by the 



Ash'arite System of Sunni theology. As a Sufi, 
he gives an inner and esuieric interpretation of 
the teaching!» ot Islam .which have relevance 
only for the seekers after Tr^h, the arbäb-M 
qulub (lit inen.of heart),^nd sj^iqan (truthfiil 
ones). 

While descrtbing the nature of the 

Godhead Saiyid 'Ali consistently maintains his 
two-fold approach one that of the alim and the 
other that of the Sufi. As an alim he holds that 
Creator and creatures are two different reali- 
ties. God is One, etemal and self^exitt^nt Ba- 
ing. He is neither matter.nof substanc^. Helbas, 
no form, nothing is like unto Hirn, whatsoever 
one conceives of Him, God the most high is be- 
yond that. 

I.ikewise the Saiyid accepis the eternity of 
ihc aitributes of God. His attributes, he says, 
are uncreated, Mdthout jbeginning q|- and. AH- 
Divine reveiatlons are His word and .dp (^ot. 
stand in nped,of.a mouth in order to be ji|tpred,,, 
or of letters in order to be written; thpir n^eaii- 
ing is uncreated. 

But as a Sufi he maintains the wisal or 
mystical union is possible between the Creator 
and created. And this, he says, can be achieved 
only through. the highest degrec; otma'rtfa, the 
ma 'rifa-i 'mitshahaäa (pipßi» based on contem- 

plation). 

.1 •» , 

The tilama too speak about the ma 'rifa. but 
to them it means right Cognition {Um) of God"._^ 
As an alim Sai\ id Ali subscribes to this view, 
bul he. maintains liiat this type ot ma rija is of ' 
thfi lowest degree, posaessed by jBommon 
people, who acknowledga that Ood is unique 
and evesything in tbe.world. ia His luuidiwock. 

Above them, the Saiyid continues, are 

ufama'i-rusum (the traditional alims) who po^- 

sess ma"rifa-i-istidlai (gnosis bases on reason). 
They prove the existence of God on the basis 
of their worldly knowledge and wisdom. ' 

The highest degree of gnosis is ma rifa- 
mushahada, which Saiyid 'All defines in his ca- 
pacity as a Sufi. Hera, the aspirant is completaly 
absorbed in the contemplation of the nature, at- 
tributes and works of God. It is achieved, Saiyid 
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*Ali.pointt ouu when he heart is purged of evil. 

Those who possess this type of ma rifa have 
plunged ihemselves in the mysteries of God in 

ihe hope ü1 wisal. 

The ma'nfü'i-mushuhudu. Saiyid "Ali be- 
licves is obtained t)irough Divine rcvelation 
(wahy) and piyine intpiration (IJbam. The Di- 
vine revelation obvioiitly'is granted to the 
prophets and Divine inspiration to the saints. 
But Hujwiri, an eleventh Century Siifi scholar 
rejects the thcory that gnosis is the result of 
iibatn and ^ays : "^losis supplies a critei lon t'or 
dittbigulshlnf tritt! fiomftM 
. intpired have no stich critfrion.? 

However, Saiyid !Aii 4iivldes the recipi- 
ents of Divine intpiration into three categor ies. 
The first. he says, is composed of those w hose 
gnosis is based on mystical ecstasy {shailu). He 
is obviously ihinking of the Sutls like Baya/id 
Bastami and Mansur al-Haliaj. To the second 
category belpng^ ma/zii6 who are perpiexed in 
tlie badiya-i-hairoan (lit. desert of thirst). The 
third is composed of those who are in the stage 
of hairat (amazement), as Shibli (d 334 945) 
is said to have remarked: "Gnosis is cpniinuul 
amazement (hyrary*. 

Like other Sufi writers, Saiyid 'Ali as- 
' certt.that nia*rifa .leads to the love of God. 
The love of Ood, he writers, emerges from 

gnosis and the greater the gnosis the more 
perfect is the love of God. Man's love of 
God, he insists, is the supreme ehd of the 
life of human beings. Those wHo'beÜeve 
' that love cannot bxist between man aiid God 
are imperfeet Sufik. The uriique distinction 
bestoWed upon man by God is ihat angels 
were ordered to prostraie ihemselves before 
Adam, ihis took place because man alone 
was capable of attaining the love of God. 

Long befbre Saiyid * Ali Sufis had accepted 
love as the ideal relationship between man and 

God, tracing it back to the Qur'an and the say- 
ings of the Prophet. In order to justify that none 
but God is Worth) ot luve, ihe Sufis di\idcd love 
inlo ditferent caicgories concluding that since 
those things for which one feels love öriginate 
from God. He alone is to be loved. 



Saiyid * Ali ascribes the inctination for love 
to five reasons: mahabbat'i-nafs (love of the 

seif), mahahbal-i-muhsin {\o\Q of a benefactor), 
mahabbat-i-sahibri-kamal (love of a perteci 
man), mahabbat'i'Jamil (love for the beautiful), 
and Miakabbat'i-ta'arttf-'i'rukanl (love based on 
Spiritual relationship). 

The love bf the seif is innate In mankind. 
He wants to preserve his oun existcnce and 

strives for gains in life and avoids loss This 
love for the cxistence of seif is often canali/ed 
to the love of the Creator, Who bestovv s life and 
. existence.on every one. 

The love for the benefactor emerges from 
the benefits that the man derives from him. But 
those who are able to recognise that the highest 

benefactor is God, cease to think of woridy 
hcncfaciors and conccntrate on God, thereby 
strengthening thcir bonds of love with the 
Alimighty. 

The love for perfect men emerges from the 
feeltngs of reverence to attributes such as 
knowledge, munificence and piety, with which 
they are endowed. These ethical virtues invari- 

ably tnake a deep impact on everyone. The re- 
spcct tor virtiie.s and attributes niay also lead 
people to the lover of God, Who is the embodi- 
meiif of alfknown and unknown attributes. 

The love for beauty is the source of infatu- 
ation for everything that is beautiful and attrac* 
tive; it giV^ pleasure ähd produces exdtement; 
for €Xamp1e; a beautiful woman is an object of 
altraction Tor all. The love for beauty is also 
instrumental in directing the mind of man, en- 
grossed in earthly love, tO tfie love ofthat High- 
est Boing Who is the repository of all beauty. 

The' love based on Spiritual relationship 
has no worldly source. It is the result of God 's 
own gifi and is predestined. Me bestows Spiri- 
tual love on one w hom He chooses, without any 
other cause or reason. 

Thus, the causes which infuse lo\e into 
man are combined in their highest perfection in 
God, so He alone is worthy of love, Since man's 
love for God is the result of m<i 'rifa ' all lovers 
cannot be endowed with the same degree of 
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love. They differ in the intensity of their love, 
in Proportion to their ma'rifa. Therefore, Saiyid 
*Ali dividcs the lovers of God into four catego- 
ries: a'am (most common), am (common), khas 
(select ones) and akhas (higbest among the te* 
lect). 

According ta Saiyid * Ali*s scheine these 

four classcs of people belong lo four different 
(Spiritual) worlds. in propoition to their Spiri- 
tual attainmenis. 

The most common ones. Saiyid 'Ali writes, 
are the laliban the beginners. I heir experience 
belongs to the world of the senses, which in 
ordinary Sufi parlance is icnown as aiam~i-nasvt 
or the hitman worlitl, biit which the Saiyid calls 
alam-i-shahadat (the visible world). Here, the 
seeker after Truth operates through his senses. 
But as he riscs higher in the reaim of the Sufi 
experience and overpowers his carnal seif, he 
becomes a stüik (devotee) and enters the world 
of ^ha'ib wa misal (invisible of similitude), 
where he experiences some aspects of Divine 
beauty and action. 

The select are muqarraba. those near to 
God, u hu belong to the world of malakut ("psy- 
chic substance ■). Here, the heart of the travel- 
ler on the spirituai path begins to experience 
the reflection of the Divine beauty and obtains 
some awareness of its truth. 

The Sidiqan, the highest among the elect, 
belong to the world of jaharut ("spirituai exist- 
ence") Here, the Sufi begins to view the Di- 
vine beauty in its entirety. When one attains this 
stage, Saiyid 'Ali says, his love undergoes no 
change, because the lover at this point is com- 
pletely drowned in the sea of unity and achieves 
fana (annihilation in God). 

In another treatise, Kashfu'l-Haqa'iq. 

Saiyid 'Ali defines the highest form of the Sufi 
development as one where he experiences 
tajaili-zat or the seif manifestation of the Es- 
sence. 

The attain this spirituai end or mystical ex- 
perience, the Saiyid gives another scheme, a 

mystical journey. divided into four worlds, mulk 
C*the visible world"), malakut Cihe world of 



psychic substance"),yfli>«n// (the world of spiri- 
tuai existence"), and lahut (divinity), which the 
traveller on the spirituai path has to cover. 

In the world of mulk. the Sayid says. the 
seeker does not experience anything of great im- 
portance. Whatever occurs to bim in this stage 
is worldly in its natura-. But when the noble 
spirit (shahbaX'i-ruh) of the seeker soars higher, 
he begins to travel in the world of malakut, 
where he perceivcs lights of various colours 
{anwarat-i-muiaiuuwin) and manifestations of 
DiviM actions, which he has not experitnced 
in the mulk. 

When he passes beyond this world *the 
august bifd* (the seeker) who possetses exalted 

spirituai will, flies in the space ofjabarut. Here, 

he becomes ready to receive the manifestation 
of the Divine qualities and to be associated with 
Divine virtues. The various coloured lights 
which appear to him in the malakut are trans> 

formed into a Single colour. When the seeker 

makes enough progress he enters the world of 
tahut where hc reccivcs the manifestation of the 
Divine essence and achieves fana: 

Of all (he Sufi terms the most controver- 
sial is Jana (.annihilation or passing away). 
Saiyid * AU does not give any explanation of die 
term. However, Hnjwirl says that Abu Sa*id 
Kharraz (d. between 279/192 and 286/899) was 
first to invent the terms fana and baqa (subsis- 
tence). Hujwiri quoles the following detlnition 
of fana as given by Kharraz : ^'Annihilation 
Ifanä] is annihilation of consciousness of man- 
hood ( 'ubudiyyat\ and subsistence [baqa] is 
subsistence in the conteroplation of Godhead 
(ilahiyyaiy. 

Collating the various definitions of fana 
given by Sufi scholars who prccedcd Hujwiri, 
he sums up : "annihilation comes to a man 
through Vision of the majesty of Ood and 
through the revelatlon of Divine omnipotence 
to his heart, so that in the overwhelming sense 
of His majesty this world and next world oblit- 
erated from his mind, and 'states' and stations* 
appear contemptible in the sight of his aspiring 
thought, and what is shown to him of miracu- 
lous grace vanishes into nothing: he becomes 
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dead to reason and passion alike, dead even to 
I anniliitation itself; and in that annihilation of 

annihilation hijs tongue prqclaims God, and bis 
' rnind and body are humble aiid abaaed, aa in 

' the bcginning when Adam's posterity were 
drawn forth from his loins wilhout admixture 
of ev il and took the pledge of servantsliip to 
God (Kor. VII. 171)". ■ • " 

This is the definiiion which was pro- 
pounded by Junaid, who bclieved in the doc- 
trine pf Mohw. (sobriety). Bot according to 
Btyazid, who indaifod fai iiiir (ecstatic ^nk- 
enness or intoxicatibn),/a;fa kmounts to slied- 
ding one's ego "as snakes their skin". In this 
State man loses his seif consciousness and be- 
gins to make remarks such as "Glory be to me. 
How gretf is my majesty "Thy dbMireWe'tO 
nie it graatar thüt my dMkItehc'e Tbüb**; **I 
am the Throne and the footstool;**; **I ttw the 
Kaba Walking round me**; and so on. 

The third view was set forth by Ibn ' Arabi, 
who believed in the unity of Being. According 
to him in the State of Jana the Sufi loses sight 
of the creature apd witnesses only the Abaoluto. 
Thus the poople who witneaa the Absolute in 
the creatures and the creatures in the Absolute 
are believed to have attained the stage otfano 
and baqa in Ibn 'Arabi 's terminology. 

Saiyid 'Ali devotes an entire treatise en- 
titled Risala-i-Dah Qa'ida, to the contem- 
plaiive tite. The ways to God, he writes, are 
aa numeroui ai mtn thonsolvei, but they ean 
be conaölldatad iaio^ihree different paths. 
The first is the rah-irorbab-i'inu'amlat (the 
path of those who observe only external rules 
of the religion). This read is traversed be 
common Muslims, who perform only the 
obligatory dotiet prescribed by the religion 
and- is a meana far <heir aalvation. But wisal- 
i'haqiqi (real union), Saiyid 'Ali points out, 
caanot be obtained by performing such ex- 
ternal devotion. 

The second read is that of arbab-i- 
mujahada (those who undergo seif mortifica- 
tion) and is traversed by the a6ror.,tbe righ- 
teoQs onet of the conmuahyi «Im calied by the 
Saiyid the mnqtastdan (those who foUow the 



middle path). I he basic principle of thts path 

is to wcan the nafs from evil. 

The third path is followed by the su iran- 
i-hazrat-i-samdiui (travcUers to tlie court of the 
Most High). This is the most pcrfect and the 
noblest of all the paths, and is based on **lcill- 

ing one's own will,** as the Prophet has said : 

"Die before yoii die." Those who iraverse this 
path attach ihemscives to the bternal and soar 
high in the space of lahui. the last stage of the 
raystic journc). 

To attain this highest path, Saiyid 'Ali, in 
common- with other^ufi authors» prescribes the 
following.ten rules: 

Littio is known of Ja^far Badakhshi, ex-^ 

ccpt that he was highly educated and no Spiri- 
tual guide was abie to influence him. In 735/ 
1 334, his brother. Haqgu, introduced him to his 
guide, Saiyid 'Ali at 'Alishab (a villag« in 
Khatlan). Impressed by Saiyid *ali, Ja*far 
badalchshi became bis disciple and iater wrote 
a treatise, the Khutasatu 'l'Manaqib, describing 
the life and Spiritual achievements of bis pre- 
ceptor. 
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Ibn Bauuta. Rehla. Eng. Tr. ll.A.R. üibb (Ibn 

öattula Travels in Asia and Africa), p. 226. 
S.A.A. Rizvi. «"Siifis uid Natha Yogis in Medieval 

Northern India (Xll to XVI Centuries"). The 

Journal o/ihe Oriental Society ofAusiralia, VII, 

1970. p. 128. 
A.J. Arbmy. Muslim Saints and Mystles, p. 219. 
H. Rittcr's ;iriic!e on Ra\azid in the Encyclopaedia 

oj Islam (ncw edition). I, pp. 162-3. 
Henry Corbin, L ' Imagination crtatrice dans te 

Soufism« d'Ibn *Arabi. Eng. Tr., Ralph Manhein 

{Crciiiive I magination in ihe Sufism of Ibn 
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Saleh Pir, Hazrat 

Very little is known about Hazrat Saleh Pir. 
who had come to Assam with Azan Faqir. We 
know this much thal he stayed in Tiru Pathar 
near the Charaideo Hills in the Sibsagar district. 
ir is bclieved by the Muslims of Nazira in 
Sibsagar that he was buried at a place in the 
vicinity of the Ahorn royal place at Garhgaon. 
His desccndants, known as Parbatiya Dewans 
are still found in Nazira. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of reiigion and politics in 

India duting the thlrteenth centwy. Aligarh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India, I, 1964. 
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Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Religlous 

Thouglu in India front I2lh to I4th Century. 
Infan Habib Historical Background of the Populär 

Movemeni In IStk A I6th Centurte». 
Sbihabud-Din Talish's Fathlyyah-l-lbriyya or 

Tarikh-i-Asam. 
M. Huüsain, liazrai Azam Pir, p. 16. Gail, p. 123. 
Syed Abdul Malilc, ZikrAru Zuri (Introduction) p.28 
S.K. Bhuyan, Swargadeo Rajeskwara stngh p. 181. 



Salim Chisti, Shaikh 

(1480A.D. — 1572A.D.) 

The rise of Fathpur-Sikri on the ridye of 
ihc Sikri hüls as a grcat sufi cenlre in northern 
ladia aiiJ its cstablishment as the new Mughal 
Capital was a direct result of the Spiritual emi- 



nence of Shaikh Salim bin Baha'u'd-Dln 
Chishti. Shaikh Salim's ancestors were desccn- 
dants of Baba Farid. Before migrating to Delhi, 
his father spent some years in Ludhiana. Shaikh- 
Salim was bom in 884/1479-80. In the reign of 
Bahlul Lodi L8SS/14S1-894/1489. , 

Shaikh Salim*s parents niigrated to SHcrl. 

After his parents died his upbringiAg and^du- 
cation feil to his brother, Shiakh Musa. Later, 
hc was initiated as a Chishti by Diwan Shaikh 
Ibrahim (Sani Farid-o Salis Farid), a descen- 
dant of Shailch Badni*d-t>in Sulaiman a son of 
Baba Farid). 

In 93 1/1524-25, Shaikh Salim began a pil- 
grimäge to Mecca. He remained abroad fbr tbir- 

teen years, visiting Iraq, Syria, Turkey and Iran, 
taking care to reach Mecca in lime to perform 
the annual pilgrimage. Returning to Sikri in 944/ 
1537-38, he again began living on the uninhab- 
ited ridge later to become the site of the Mughal 
capital. His fame as a hajfi\ in conjunction with 
his intense self-mortification and meditation, 
resulted in Sikri becoming a centre for sufis, 
'alims and the poor. In Sikri, the Shaikh mar- 
ried a number of times and had a large family. 

Islam Shah Sur (952/1545-960/1552) ap- 
pointed two Imams to lead his prayers- one of 
them being Shaikh Salim Chishti who it would 
seem only performed this function.on his Visits 
to Delhi. 

In 962/1554-55, Shaikh Salim made an- 
other hajj and again was abroad for some years. 
On this trip, he was accompanied by a number 
of disciples and friends (including the eminent 
Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi from Kashmir), and by one 
ofhiswives. In 971/1563-64, heagainretumed 
to the Sikri ridge. this tinie constructing a 
khanquh there. Again, hc attracted large crowds, 
including menibers of the nobility, and the cel- 
ebrated Qadiri sufi, Shaikh Aman of PanIpat. 

Düring one visit the latter asked Shaikh 
Salim whether he had attained his goal throngh 
induction or revelation. The reply was that this 

method was a 'heart-to-heart' one, that is. that 
God mysteriously rcvealed Himself to his heart, 
thus drawing him nearer to Himself. The young 
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Mulla 'AbduM-Qaclir took the opportun ity to ex- 
hibit Iiis knowledge of Anbic and wrote the 

Shaikh a letter in that language. Shaikh A'zam 
froni Bada'un. who was both the son-in-law and 
Cousin of Shaikh Salim, introduced Mulla 
Bad'uni to the Shaikh. 

Although, a mutual friendship developed, 
through the medium of the Muntakhabu't 
tawarikh the Mulla did not spare the aging 
Shaikh from ridicule. Hovvever, he did refer to 

the Shaikh's aiisterit>. tclling how even in the 
cold. wintry air of the highlands of Fathpur- 
Sikri the Shaikh wore nothing above his waisi 
but a thin cotton shirt with a Müsliro garment 
Over it and insisted on taking bath twice daily. 

Besides such distinguished visitors, Shaikh 
Salim was also surrounded by the simple stone* 
Cutters wh» pi uricd stone for the Agra fort. 
They paid ilicir iiomagc to the Shaikh b\ build- 
ing a small mosquc aroiind llie original cell 
vvhere the Sliaikh pcrlurmed chillas. 

After the birth on 30th August, 1569 of Prince 
Salim Akbar's long-awaited son and heir, believed 
to be the result of Shaikh Salim*s prayers, the 
.&nperor's gratitud^ lo*^ bound. In die exuberw 

ance of the moment he ordered a satellite town to 
tonnecl wilh Aizra to be bullt oti the hüls of Sikri. 
Later callcd Faihpur-Sikri, this town was to become 
a lasting monument to the architectural genius of 
rndiä. 

Under Shaikh Salim Chishti personal su- 
pervisipn a splendid mosque and khanqah were 
bullt into a complex. After his death on 29th 
Ramazan. 979 'l4th February, 1572, hc was bur- 
ied in the beautifui tomb which was erccted on 
the Site of his new cell. Some of the Shaikh's 
nbmerous sons and grandsons continued in ser- 
vice to Akbar and Jahangir and were rewarded 
for tfaeir loyatty with high mansabs. 

Shaikh Salim Chisliti*s disciples in- 

cluded Shaikh Husain Ahmad Chishti (d. 
996 15S7-88). a former disciple of Shaikh 
Aman Panipati, who was an excellent cal- 
ligrapher. His signed inscriptions on the 
base Of the facade of the Buland Darwaza 
are superb and merited him a distinguished 



place in the history of Arabic calligraphy 
in India. 

Shaikh HiÜji Husain Chishti died in 1000/ 

1 59 1 -92 and was buried to the south-west of the 

tomb now known as Islam Khan 's lomh. Of tlie 
other disciples of Shaikh Salim. Shaikh Taha 
Chishti was known to havc accompanied his 
master on his travels to Mecca and was ap- 
pöinted his khalifa at Ahmadabad. When Akbar 
was at Fathpur-Sikri in 1573 the defeaied Sul- 
tan Muzaffar of Gujarat rebelied againsi him for 
the second time. Reportedly, the Sultan \ isited 
the Shaikh and.asked him to dress him in his 
armour as sign that he blessed him. The Shaikh 
replied that God had assigned Gujarat to Akbar 
and therefore hc had no power to interfere. The 
Sultan threatened to have the mystic killed bc- 
fore Akbar arrived. but finally agreed to wait a 
week before ordering his execution. By the time, 
the seven days had «xpired the war was over, 
the Sultan himself was dead and Gujarat had 
once more been added to the Mughal Empire. 
Akbar marched from Fathpur on 23rd August. 
1573 and reached Ahmadahad. soine 6()ü miles 
away, eleven days latcr, killing Mazattar un 2nd 
September, 1573. 

Shaikh Piyara Chishti was one .of Shaikh 
Sallm*s fkvourite disciples. He was honoured 
by the Shaikh when he was given the task of 

praying for the safety of Prince Salim. Shaijch 
Piyara became well-known in Bengal. He died 
in 986/1578-79 while en route to the Deccan 
and was buried on the banks of the Narbada. 

Saiyid Muzammil, the son of Hajji 
*Abdu*l-Wahhab, seems to have entered Shaikh 
Salim*s discipleship after his piri return from 
his first pilgrimage tour. On his pir's instruc- 
tions, he served for a short period in the army 
of Sher Shah Sur during his Gwalior campaign. 

Shaikh Wali. son of Shaikh Yusuf Chishti. 
a leading disciple of Shaikh Salim Chishti, 
aroused the envy of the Shaikh's senior disciples 
by the attention shown to him by the Shaikh 
irom the day of bis very first visit. 

One of Shaikh Salim*s khaltfas, Shaikh 
Saiyid Jeo, was a member of the Mughal nobil- 
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ity of Delhi. At a Chance mecting with a dis- 
cipie of the Shaikh, he mentioned that he was 

secking a perfect /yir who could help him 
acliieve somc t>pe of ccstatic State with y.reat 
rapidity. He was advised to caii uii ihc Shaikh 
at Fathpur-Sikr|. Although jnitially rebufTcd, 
Saiyid Jeo finally managed to see the great 
Chishti and immediateiy feit into a swoon, re« 
maining in this State for three days, Later, he 
becaine a disciple and khalifa of Shaikh Salim 
and scttied in Delhi. He died in 1015/1606-7. 

Shaikh Fathu^llah Tarin Sambhali was an- 
other disciple and khalifa of the great Chishti. 
He often meditated on the ridge of Fathpur- 
Sikri. Although illiterate, he miraculously 

managed to read enough to satisfy any criti- 
cism b> the "ulama". His praycrs wcrc believed 
to have brought rain to the dry arcas around 
Fathpur-Sikri. 
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Oriental College Magazine. August, 1927. pp. 41- 

58; 1929, pp. 81-111. 
Ali Asghar. Jan^aA/r-/ Faridi, Lahore. 1301/1884, 

p. 333. 
Jawahir-i Faridi,.p. 336. 
Mnniakhabult'tawarikh. III, pp. 11-14. 

Sana'n'd-Din, Shaikh 

((i.l496A.D.) 

Shaikh Sama u d-Din was a disciple of 
Shaikh Kabiru*d-Din IsmaMI. who himself had 

been a disciple of Saiyid Raju Qattal Sama'u'd- 
Din also obtained tuition under a di.stiple ofthe 
celebrated Mir Sai\ id Sharif Jiirjani, an emi- 
nent philosupher and a scholar at the court of 
Timur. 



Leaving Uch and M ultan after his Initia- 
tion, Sama*u*d-Din visited Nagaur, Gujarat and 

Bayana. Apparently, he reached Bayana in the 
reign of Sultan Bahlul Lodi (1451 -89) whilc the 
latter was vigorously engaged in a war against 
Sultan Husäin Shah Sharqi: Btfhlul's Afghan 
governor of Bayana, Sultan Ah^ad Jalwini,' 
who secretly supported the Sharqi Sultan's bid 
to liquidate ßahlul, begged Shaikh Sama'u'd- 
Din to pray for Sultan Husain's success. Report- 
edly, the Shaiiüi was angered at such a request 
and his reaction helped to change the niind of 
Jaiwani and he abandoned his plotting. 

White the SulUn Bahlul was ruling Delhi. 
Shaikh Sama'u'd-Din migrated to the capital. 

His sanctity and faiiie prompted Prince Nizam, 
who, aller the death of Bahlul. becaine Sultan 
Sikandar (1489-1517), to seek the Shaikh's 
blessing on the4>ccasion of his coroMticMi. Be» 
fore he crowned himself king^ the Prince vis» 
ited Shaikh Sama*u*d-Dfaiand requested lestom 
in Arabic grammar. 

Beginning with prayers to God and 
Muhammad, the Shaikh repeated a sentence 
wishing Nizam success in both worlds. After the 
Prince asked the Shaikh to repeat the sentence 
three times he knelt and kissed the ground. Al- 
though, the Story may appear fanciftll to mod- 
ern readers, medieval historians ascribcd its 
possible authenticity to the Sultan's wisdom in 
attaining a blessing through iiidireci means. 

Shaikh Sama'u'd-Din became highly re- 
spected by the ncw Sultan. In keeping with his 
own influence at cQQrt; *the' Shaikh advfsed 
Jaitiali, one of his disciples, of the wisdom of 
maintaining a lever through which a suTi could 
work for the politically mute. At one of his many 
Visits to Shaikh Sama'u'd-Din, the Sultan was 
told that there were three types of people who 
could never hope to receive divfaie blessings: 
old men who sinned, young^nen who did like- 
w ise, but hoped to.repent at a later data, and 
kings who Med. 

As well as dabbling in the political scenc, 
Shaikh Sama'u'd-Din wrote a commentary on 
the Lamai üf 'Iraqi. Another of his books, the 
Mlftahu 'l'Asrar (Kty td thvDivine Secret) was. 
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according to Shaikh 'Abdu'l-Haqq. bascd on the 
writings of Shaikh 'Azizu'd-Din Nasafi (d.661/ 

1263). 

In the Mijiuhu'l-Asrar. the Shaikh wrote 
that follouers of Ibn al- Arabi's Wahdat al- 
Wujud rigluly believed men to be the highest 
level of creatiom for tiiere Was no limit to theh* 
Spiritual progress. Were a man to live fbr a thou- 
sand years totally immersed in severe forms of 
asceticisni. said the Shaikh, every day he would 
Icarn something new, for divine knowledge and 
its secrets were limitless. 

Shailch Sama*u*d-Din's son, Shaikh 
*Abdu*llah, was also a great ascetic. Findtng bis 

wife an inipediment to meditation, Shatkb 
Ahmad left her. At one tiine he recommended 
to the reigning Sultan that some imprisoned 
Saiyids be reieascd. When the Sultan faiied to 
follow bis advice, tbe Sbaikh left town saying 
it was unlawftil for bim to reside In a place mied 
by such a cruel monareh. He went to Mandu 
w here he lived for the remainder of bis life like 
a hermii. 

On 17th Jumada I. 901/2nd February, 
1496, Shaikh Sama'u'd-din died and was bur- 
ied on the embankment of tbe Hauz-i Sbamsi in 
Delhi. Amongst a number of Sbaikh Sama*u*d- 

Din's distinguished disciples, the leading fig- 
ure was Shaikh Hamid bin Fa/Iu'liah who was 
known as Dervish Jamali Kanho Dthlawi. He 
was a member of the Kanbo Sunni merchants 
who, during the reign oftheLodis^roseto con- 
siderable pröminence. 

Wbile he was siill quite young. Hamid*s 
fitber died, leaving bim an orphan. Nevertbe- 

less, he managed to receive a formal religious 
education and excelied in poetry. Initiated into 
sufism by Shaikh Sama'u'd-Din while the lat- 
ter was in Ranthambore, at bis pir's Sugges- 
tion Hamid bin FazIuMlab changed bis nom äe 
plume from Halali (Awe-intpiripg) to Jamoli 
(Lovable). 

Fnrtber Reading 

K.A. Nizami, Snmc aspccH vf nliglon and pulitics in 

India during ilie llui leenth Century, Aligarh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Aiberuni's India. I, 1964. 



V'usuf I iusain, GUmpsts ofiMdievai Inäian euUure, 
Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muittakhabui'TiiwaHkh. Ifl. Caicuna, 192S. 

Mohd. Nur Niabi. Developmcnl of Muslim Retigtous 
Thüu^ht in India from !2th lo 14lh Century 

Inl'an Habib Histoncal Background of the Populär 
Movement bi ISth A I6th Ceniurles, 

Akhbaru 'I-Asfiya, India Office MS., f.32b. 

hfir 'atu 'l-Asrar. tT 452a-454a. 

Ma ariju l-Htlayai, f.50Sa. 

Shaikh RizquMlah Miishtaqi, Waqi'at-l Mushtagi. 
British Museum. Rieu. II, 802b. pp. 314-151 

Saqqah, HaJi Bahram 

(d. 1:562A.D.) 

According to tbe populär bellef be was 
a water carrier, wbo distributed water to 

thirsty wayfarers in the towns of Meccaand 
Najd. He belonged to Turkistan. He came 
to Delhi during the reign of Akbar the Great, 
1556-1605 A.D. 

Abul Fazl and Faizi, the two courtiers 
of Akbar, did not see tbe saint with plea- 
sure. So, Haji Bahram l^ft for Bengal. On 

reaching Burdwan he heard the name of a 

Jogi Jai Pal, who could exliibit many magi- 
cal and tanterifeat. Bahram niet uith the 
Jugi at his garden. The latter tried to influ' 
ence bim with tantrie practices. 

After triai of miraculous power with 
Bahram Shah tbe Jogi foresaw bis impendtng 
defeat, whereupon be embraced Islam. Now 

both lived in the same cottage built in the cor- 
ner of Jai Pal garden, where they were buried 
in their respective apartments. Akbar on hear- 
ing the news of the saint, granted a few villages 
to maintain bis tomb at Faqirpur in Burdwan. 
The epitaph on the tomb (written by Fathi) give 
the date 970 A.H./1S62 A.D. Tbe inscrtption 
runs thus: 

'qita 'e tarikh az fathi ' 

'zahl äarwish a 'lam gashta bahram 

h deo' irfan dU im bud darya 

xi a iam irqfi dar rtdt sar€mdip 

shud az mulk fana bahram ikma 

hisab sal faul aid hgana 

zi haq karäim chun fathi tamanna - 
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nada amad ki trikh wafatash 

bud Jarwish ma bahram sa^a 

'sanh 9''0 hijri qudsi ' 

(A Saint so high, of such world-wide fame 
exceiled in gnosis, ihis mighty name. From this 
• World he departed his soul, Left for good to the 
World untold. The date of death of the match- 

less Saint, Fathi u rote with golden paint. An 
in V is i b I c \ ( 1 i c e a t h i s d c at h d id declare: Bahrain 

Saqqa the saint bids fare). 

The Sanad granted by Akbar under uhich 
the village of Faqirpur was handed over to 
Mutaw^lli Shaikh Bakhttyar, was in 1015 A.H./ 
1605 A.D. 

Fvrtber Reading 

K.A. Nizami. Somg aspects of nUglon and potlttcs In 
liuiia duriag th* thirleenlh centwy. Aligarti, 1964. 

IC Snchau. Albcruni's India. I. 1961 
Yusul Husain, (Jlimpses oj medievai JiiJiun cuiiure, 
Bombay. 

W. Haig. \/uniiiUiahuTi'Tawarikh. III. Calcutta, 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. üevtlopmen( of Muslim Religious 

Tlwughi in India from J2lh lo I4th Century. 
Infiin Habib Itistoricat Background of the Populär 

Muvemenl in I5lh << !6th Ccnturics 
bengat Dislricl Gazetteer. Birbhum. p. I2U. 
Enwn\}\M^i\üc, Sujism tn Bengal, 1975, p. 193. 
Mahubat M<tfaddid, p. 49. 

Saqqa, Shaikh Bahrain 

Shaikh Bahram Saqqa a learned poet, was 
one of the dsciples of Shaikh Haji Muhammad 
Kbubashani of T^lishapur. He gave himself to se> 

vere aiistcritics and became a devoted Sufi. He 
was of Turkish origin and belonged to the tribe 
of Bayat. Perhaps, he first came to Agra during 
the reign of Akbar. 

During his sojourn at Agra he earned repu> 
tation as a mystic and a poet. It is said that at 
Agra he was seen distributihg water to the 
people Walking in the street, and hence his po- 

etic name 'saqqa'. He moved from Agra to 
Burdwan and worked there. The people of 
Burdwan had great reverence for him and had 
built a mausoleum over his grave to preserve 
his memory. 

Farther Reading 



K.A. Nizami. Some aspects of ndigion and politieM In 

liulia Juring the thirteenth Century, Aiigarh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Albcruni's India, I. 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses oj meJievui indian culture, 

Bombay: 

W Haig, Muntakhabul-Tawarikh. III. C'aiculta. 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development ujMuslim Rclifiious 
• Thuuglu in India from I2th to 14th Century. 
IntKn Habib Htstwical Background efthe Pt^lar 

Movement in ISth & I6th Conturles. 
Gulzar-i Abrar, f. 355. 
A in-i Akbari (Egn.tr.) Vol. I, p.651. 
Muntakkab-ut Tawarlkh, Vol. lU. p.244. 
Burdawan Dlstricl Gazetteers, Calcutta, 1910, p. 

1190. , . . 

Muntakhab'Ui Tawarikhr Vol. 111, p.244. 

Sarmast, Sachal 

(1739A.D. — 1827A.D.) 

A mixture of admiratipn and detestation, 
appreciation and misunderstanding, this prefk- 

tory note iooks ambivalently at Sachal Sarmast 
( ! 739- 1 827) and his great, 'into.xicaied' poelry. 
His poetry, according to Dr. U.M. Daudpota, 
though extensive in ränge and typical by itself, 
cannot come up to the level of Shah Abdul 
Latirs verse. His hrfis and ghaxals are unri- 
valled in their owh wüy. 

Although. a haßi of the Qur*an and 

learned in Islamic law, he dabbles in the ex- 
tremes of e.xaggeration, surpassing even Mansur 
ai-Hallaj in his blasphemies, and on this account 
his poeti^ is not liked by the generality of or- 
thodox people. Compared to the poetry of Shah 
Abdul Latif, to whom all roads seem sooneror 
later to lead back in the study of the literature 
of Sindh Sachal Sarmast's poetry is describcd 
in it to be typical by itself ' which it is not, 
and *dabbling in the extremes of exaggeration', 
which it does not do. 

Both the poets, for that matter all the Sufi 
poets of Sindh, basically represent one and the 
same local style and present one and the same 

set of Images and themes. Sachal Sarmast fol- 
lowed the same tradition as that of his prede- 
cessor Shah Abdul Latif. The laiicr had also 
been unorthodok in bis ways and voice cohtrary 
to what the orthodox priests said, he held: 
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To bc one with Hirn. 

Sei asidc ilie cliaptcrs ol ihan'ali and be kafir 

Uul whal had been Shah Abdul Latif^ 
open secret was Sachal Sarmast's no secret at 
all: the lauer ridiculed the orthodox people 
openly. without mincing words. Shah Abdul 

l atif expressed the uniiy of existet\ie through 
the lite-slories ol-lu-s heroiflt!» jneiaphorically; 
And Sachal Sarmast did so. Iiicrally. 

Signiricantly. Shah Abdul Latif foretold 
about Saclial Sarmast (when the iatter was only 
5) that he woiild In his grown-up age take the 
lid ofT from the kettle he hid tet tö bbi(. Sachal 
Sarmast realiy took the lid off. And again, it 
meant something very significant when Sachal 
adopted the pseudonym of Ashikar (Open) in 
his Persian poetry and Sarmast (Intoxicated) in 
his Sindhiv Siraiki and Urdu poctry. 

Islamists and some of the Western schol- 
an dflslam look ät the S(indhi Sufi poe^rry'from 
the Islamic point ofview. Like the Islamist U M/ 

Daudpota in the pretatory nole herc. the West- 
ern Islamist scholar Annemarie Schimmel in her 
extensive work on Sufism in Sindh adores 
Sachal Sarmast on the onehand and dlslikeshim 
on the other, G. Shackl^steerfr^learoutof this 
ambivalence in his-very perceptive paper 
"Styles and Themes in the Siraiki Mystical Po- 
eir\ of Sind" and emphasises the natural local 
Style for the proper understanding of the Sindhi 
Sttfi poetry, using, as- U docp, the-aative lan- 
guage, ppetic fo«7na..i|iiHef and themes^ . . 

. While SchiQUiial lioida that thv pantheis' 
tic iropfessi«B nvlrich^ ciaatad^y thit poetry 

"is certainly not correct but can easily be de- 
duced from this poetry if its images arc taken 
ai face value, for the poets in this tradition liked 
to identify themselvei'wilh ^yerytbing created 
andclaimed.that in nioaienl<diey wer« Jesus, in 
the next Mosses. that they were now the flood 
and now Nonh", Shackle is of the view that " it 
is throuiih God's indwelling in man that the 
mystic may come to find Hirn and realisation 
4)f this fqtails the rejectVop of fi dualistfc leyel 
of ihiqMng aiijd'its concoinitant reliance upon 
the'exterior commandments of one particular 
religion". The pantheistic images are there in 



this poetry. naturalis these images authenlicall\ 
preseiu tlieinseKes lo the Sufi poets. rhe> are 
10 be laken at the value they represent, and not 
''at faee value** only. 

Then , why call Sufism an islamic phenom- 
enon only and püt a gloss of Islamic ideas over 

it ? We know, the Sufis never had a comfort- 
able place in Islam From Mansur al-llallaj to 
Sarmad. the Sufis met martyfdom at the hands 
of the orthodox people. 

Mansur al-Hallaj. who for the first time 
showed metaphysical speculation in his out- 
poürings, travelled extehsively throughout' 
Sindh and discussed^ as Schimmel says, *'theo- 
logical Problems vfrith'the sages of this coun- 
try". Atid an equally great author, Max Horten 
teils US, "Al-Hallaj's Statement ana' i-Haqq was 
an echo oX aham Brahmäsihi of the 
Upanishadtr • - «• - t - 

. Was not sfuffsm gireatly Influenced by,In- 
dian thpiight? Schimmel discards tHe the'ory, and ' 

rightly so, that Sufism is an Islamised from of 
V'edanla philosoph>; but she should also cön- 
cede that nor is it purely Islamic. Sufism. as we 
have known it over the centaries, is neither Is- * 
lainic-(fo1r it g6es toiftMry lotfar hasittenet of 
monotfieiinriH Isl«m)'adl' Hindüiitior'(tboagh*it 
comes quite 'close tb it, for its pantheism). It 
may be both. for it is not a creed. It is a way of 
life which is non-dualistic. and may depend fof. 
its sustenance on \arious religious ideas. 

The ediior of Sachal Sarmast's poetry 
rightly observes that ''Sufism is quite natural to ' 
the Silldhrs, Kfulttink «nd Hlnd«f.i. Sadial 

Sarmast was the heroof oot>only Muslims but 
also Hindus: Hindus have accept^ hiU' Wtth- ' 
pride ps their spiritual leader..." 

Why is Sufism so natural to the Sindbis ' 
? Is it because the way it is. it refreshes for 
Muslims, converted from Hinduism as they 
were in large numbers; the racial/regionai' 
memory-^and re-presents for Hindus their' 
age-old pailtheistic ideas ? Habits die hard • 
and sumskaras. or psychic impressions. die • 
hardiy. Shah Abdul Latif ceiebrates the dopr* 
trt«e« of Un^ty of €;]t4it«nce the Sur • 
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Rlamkali, as indeed everywhere in his 

Risalo; 

1 he Jogis wear loin-cloth and iiaed no abtu- 

tiuns, 

They hear the holy call that sounded 
even befbre the advant of Islam ; 

They sever all ties 

and rneet their guide, Gorakhnaih. 

And Sachal Sarmast reiterates ; 

Today, came a Jogi, whose name I disn't know; 

sceing him fireshened up my memory... 

Sachal divulges the secret: 

he was no other than Ra^fba, 

the Prince of Takht Hazara. 
The Sufis were great Integrators, a great 
factor in buildtng up the secular nationalism in 
India. 

Abdul Wahhab, who came to be known as 
Sachal Sarmast • Sachal because he was 'the 
ThithAil One* and Sarmast for he was *God-in- 

toxicated' all ^e time-was born in 1 739 in the 

village of Daraz (which, later, in his honour 
came to be calied Dar-e-raz, or the Gateway of 
Divine Mystery) in Khairpur, a princely State 
in Sindh. 

We remember Sachal Sarmai>t and his 
oft'described personality is eonjured up 
before our mind's eye - a man of middle 

stature, having deer-Iike big melancholy 
eyes, a shining forehead, long hair and a soft 
flowing beard. He wore a simple dress, ate 
vegetarian food, a amall quantity of it twice 
a day in a klshta (a bowl of the faqiri), and 
never smoked or took any other intoxicant. 
A lover of solitude, he was divinely intoxi- 
cated, and his State of ecstasy expressed it- 
self in his poetry. 

Iiis iineage goes back to Umar Farooq, the 
second Caliph succeeding Prophet Muhammad. 

»Vhen^lhe Arabs marched their way to Sindh in 
712 Shihabuddin, one of Umar Farooq 's descen- 
dents and a General in the Arab army, came 
along with them. After the conquest of Sindh, 
he took up a gubernalion position in Sehwan, 
then calied Shivasthan. Shihabud-din's two sons 
also became Governors of Sehwan in Sindh, 
successively.' 



A few generations after them, the Farroq 

family became an almost Sindhi family because 
of its matrimonial ailiances outside its pale. The 
Mir of Khairpur State conferred upon it a Jagir 
(estate) for its loyal Services. It was however 
with Sahibdino, the grandfather of Sachal 
Sarmast and a Sufi poet in his own right. that 
the Farooq family became a-political. Sahibdino 
resigned from the Service in the Mir 's court and 
took to the life of asceticism. 

Sahibdino had two sons, Salahuddin and 
Abdul Haqq. The older son Salahuddin was the 
father of Abdul Wahhab * Sachal Sarmast' . 
Abdul Wahhab was a mystic from his childhood. 
When on a visit to the Sahibdino family, Shah 
Abdul Latif chanced to see the young Wahhab. 
he instantly saw the divine mystery divulged 
large Ott his face and calied htm Sachal, the 
Tmthful One. 

Sachal was yet a Httle boy when his fiither 
died. His paternal uncle Abdul Haqq took him 

ander his wings : he became his guardian and 
preceptor, and laier his father-in-law Sachal, at 
the instance of his uncle, married his daughter 
at a very young age.'Bnt is Pate would have it, 
his wife died after two years of the marriage * 
childless, for she herseif was a child. He never 
married again and led a celibate life. 

In the Company of his iincle, Sachal drank 
deep from the cup of mystic lore. Thought by 
the time he was 20 he reniembered the Qur'an 
by hean, he was greaily influenced by the 
Parsian poetry of Atter and Hafiz..lt was Abdul 
Haqq who led him on the SofI path. Sachal loved 
and respected him so mach tlutt he saw In him 
Truth Itself He says: 

My prccepi or is Abdul Haqq; 
not an abd al-Haqq, a servant of Truth or God, 
heisHaqqal-Haqq, TnidiofTnithorGodofOod. 
He knew that the Master-servant relation- 
ship between God and man was based on dual- 
Ism against which he raised his voice. He says : 
Abadon the dualistic servitude, come back to Uni^ 
Forget the bonds of fiedi.SO that>(OMrare Pris- 
tine Purity yourself 

Like his idolised hero Mansur al-Halll^j(d. 
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922). hc maintained tliat "kufr (infidelity) and 
iman (faith) differ in name, hut in reality therc 
h no dilterence belwecn liiciu ' and trade se- 
verely on the toes of the orthodox priests. He 
called the Mullas and Makhdums of his day a 
Company of tyrants who frightened the people 
with tortures in the hell and knew nothing of 
love, and their caliing a fraud for it thrived on 
a 'professional puritanical spirituality'. He says: 

We became neither Sheikhs nor Makhdums, 
nellher Qazb nor Mirilas, nor PIrs; i 
, We deviced no such hypocritical creeds, 
we learnt only the art of God's love. 

He was vehemently against the rcligion- 
ists in both Islam and Hinduism. An outspoken 
Sufi poet. Sachai Sarmast says: 

It is the religions 
' which have mitied people In the country: 

The Shelkhdoins and ?utdonu 

have awfui iy m i sgu ided Aem: 
' Some people bend in nio«|iiet and othcfs bow 

• in tcmples 

bui the pseudo-wise don't come hearby Love. 
And to the new yonng brotherhoodof Sikhs he 
Miy$: 

O Granthl, chant the Japa-ji-venes. ' 

• and you will meet the Guru; 

• • Use the knife of love, cut off hatred and intolerance, 
'< . on your both left and righl he is one and the 

tarne Sat^mi. • 

Among his dlaciples was YUsttf. Yusnf vis- 
-ited theGolden Teihple at Amritsar. Thereafter 
Sachal always called bim Nanak Yusnf as a mark 
of respect to the great Guru Nanak. A poet of 
the Bhakti movement, Sachal refers to the Guru 
and the Murshid in the same breath: 

The kalima of unity of being 
die Miffshid himself laught me:. 

The Guru conducted me 

into the realm of Nothingness. 
Hinduism is not a religion in the Semitic 
sense of the term. The Semitic religions of Ju- 
daism, Christianity and Islam make a distinc- 
tion between'Ood and man'aad'Mtnblish a per- 
sonal relatiohship between them. But the Hindn 

* *religion* (the ferm Is used for the sake of con- 
venience) doesn't make such a distinction and 



has nothing to do with the religion's etymologi- 
cal sense (based oii Seniiiicism) of "binding to- 
gether" or •'reiaudness ". 

Hinduism mcans the Wav of Life (dharma) 
even as Sufism means the Path (tariqah). lin- 
der the canopy of Hinduism and Sufism, man 

doesn't relate to God in the manner he does 
under that of the Semitic religions. Whereas he 
cannot identify himself with God under the lat- 
ter, he does so within the foriner (Tat twam asi. 
or *thott art That*; hamw oat, or *everything is 
He*). 

The leal mytical experience is posslbie in 
the pantheistic Hinduism and Sufism, for in both 
of them min identifies with the universal being 

and Is a part of the unity of existence. Sachal 
Sarmast lamenis the humble State man is rc- 
duced to and declares himself to be Truth him- 
self: 

I feel sorrow-what I really am 
and what I have become ! 
I knoW not why I have become a servant; 
eise I am truly the Emperor l 
All wise in that realm. 
1 have become an ignoramus here. 
The rare ones know this. 
the real ones in the arena realise thls. 
From time immemorial I have been canying 
a bürden ofsorrows here. 
From one place to another 
I have been only a guest; 
A wave rises from the sea 
■andittums to be one with it again. . 
This wonder has caused Sachal 
amazement, every moment. 
Sometimes Christ, sometimes Moses mysetf; 
somethnes as Pharao I have mied and tssued 
Orders; 

Sometimes as Mansur, sometimes as Shams al 
Haqq I have invited troubles on my head; 
Sometimes as Darius, sometimes as Alexander 
I have overrun domains; « 
sometimes Ayaz, somethnes Mahmood, 
somethnes a slave I have called rayseif; 
Sometimes as l.aila. sometimes as Majnun 
I have vvaiied in the lanes; 
Sometimes as Zulaikha, sometimes as Yusuf, 
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soinciiines aa the Emperor of Egypt I have 
appeared; 

Sometims Rama-Sita, sometimes Lakshman, 

sometimes I have also been Ravana; 
Sometimes I have preached a loi (like a Mulla), 
somctmies i huve dilated on Mystery; 
Presently I have come here assuming the name of 
Sacbal and sung many »song of spirit 
I know not, O friends, wbat I really am! 
Sometimes I think I am a puppet, 
sometimes ihe tiiread with wiuch it is tied; 
Perhaps i am a ball in the Beioved's band, - 
or perhaps a top spm, 

Maybe, I am a pabitie wherain the Einperor,:tlie ^ 
WiseOne, 

talks in many a tongue and means one andtbeaanie . 
Or 1 am a horse. the Rider drives; 
Or i am a wave which drowns the extemal shore; 
Or I am ateima flowat wiHrrttlness within k; 
Or I am a rose, füll or fragrance; 
Perhaps I am a fountain. 
the vvater ot" which reflects the siin and the moon 
Or I am a refleciioi) or Truihfrom ibe.yery 
begimiing . . 
Or that which is noth.ing. 1 am not;, 
Saphal has understood.from his Preceptor this 
much only^ . . • . • . . 
That I am not difPerei^t frc^m Gpd,.l.{un.the 
Master ahvays. . . . f . • . 
Fui'ther Keading 

K.A. Nizami. Some aspects oj Relif^on and P^ities in. 

Inäla during the thirteenth Century, Aiigirh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India, I. 1964. 
Yusui' Husain. Giimpsts of meditvai Indian cuiturt, 

Bombay. 

W. Maig. Uiuaakhä&iii'Tai^arm III. Cakuna. 1^ • 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Rellglout 

Thnu^ht in India f rem 12th to I4(h Century. 
inlun Habib tlisioncal üackground of the Populär 

Movement in I5th A I6th Centuries, 
C. Shackic. "SinIcs and Thcmcs in the Siraiki Mys- 

lical Pocirv of Sind ", a papcr in Sind Through 

the i'eniuries. ediied by llamida Khuhro. Karachi. 

(9gl.p:a63. 
"Shah Jun l'ubyua" in Tuftfe Laftwf, Karacbi, 

pp, 51-52. . ' ... 

A. Schimmel. As through A Veit. New york. 1982. 

p. 138. 

Ulhman Ali Ansari. ecl . Risalo Siiclml Sarniast. Hy*- 
dcrabad Sindh. 1958. p. 9 (Intruductiun). 



Cf. A. Schimmel, Mam in the Indian Subcontinent, 
Uiden-Koln, 1980. p. 143. 

SJR (KA). Sur Ramkaluf. V\l'\5. p, 417. 
üachai Sarmast Jo Chunda Kalam, ed. by Kalyan 
Advani (hereafter abbreviated as SS^K (KA), 

New Delhi. 1963. p. 169 (also, scc pp. 12-19). 
Mansur ul-llallaj . Akhhar al-llallaj. cd. L. 
•MusM^onjuid Paul Kraus, 3rd ed., Paris, 1937 
No. 35, p. 53. 

Sarinast, Shaikh Abu! Fath 

Shaikh Abul Fath Sarmast was not inclined 
towards mysticism in bis early years,' and for 
this reasoir he could-not bo4nitiated mto Spiri- 
tual discipline by bis father. Hovvever, after his 
father's death, Shaikh Zahur Haji Hamid Husur, 
a khalifah of Shaikh Qazin Shattari, trained him 
in the Shattari tra<;Jition and handed over to him 
the khirqa and the khilaßat which his father ha4. 
lef^ for . bim. Shaikh AM Fath tbjws topicup die . 
masQnd (seat) of hij« father, 

When Humayun conquered BengaMo 946 
A.H./1539, he paid a v isit to Shaikh Abttl Fath, 

and is reported to have been impressed by and 
Ghaus. Muhammad ühaus was lett at Chunar 
(a hiliy region ip U.R.), but Bahlul accompa- 
nied Sahikh Haji ilamiid.Hasur..t9.Bihar .bat j|e. • 
did not staythere forioag« Hi^i M«ni<ldied In. 
930 A.H./1323 A.D. -The names of his other 
disciples are not known. Bahlul and Ghaus bc- 
came major exponents of the Shatlari tradition. 

Further Rea^lng 

K.A Nizami. Some aspects of religion and politics in 
india dunng the thirteenth Century, Aligarh. 1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Albarooi's India. J«.19H . 

Yusuf Husain, Gtlm^ts^of nudfeyql Indian ctdtwf, 

Bombay. 

W, Hai^ MuniaUuibu i-rawartkJi. III, Calcutla, 1925. 
Mohd. NurNiabi. Devel^meni ofMuitim Religioiu 

Thou^ltt in India from I2th to l-fih Century 
Int'an Habib Historical Background of the Populär 

Movement in J5lh & I6th Centuries. 
Cukat i-iAbrar, pp. I4Q>41. . .'• . 

"»..1 « 

Snwil l*ir, Hazrat (mh Ceitury) 

Sawal Pir flourished as a leadin^ sufi in 
Assam, who Is said to have' ciöme to Asslm'' 
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alonu wiih Azan Faqir. His life and activities 
havc fallen into oblivion. He was popuiarly 
known as BanJar Pir. 

Hc had MO pcriiKiiicnt residence. because 
iie aiwuy^i inovcd abuui in toresis in order lu 
avoid the 'madding crowd*. It is generally be- 
lieved that he was buried on the hank of river 
Dichang near Sibsagar. 

Fvrthcr Reading 

K.A Ni/aiiii. Snnie aspecis of religion and puliiics in 

Indhi durin^ tln- thirieenih cenfiin; Aligarh. 1964. 
li.C Sachau. Aibcruni's Indiu. 1. 1964. 
Yusuf Husain. OHmpses of medttvaf Indtan eullure. 

Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhahu t-Tawarikh. III, Caicutta. 1925. 
M<^d. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Religious 

Thought tn India from' I2lh lo I4th Century. 
Infan Habib Histoncal Background t^the Poputar 

MovemeM in 15ih& 16lh Ctnturltg. 

Sayyah, Shaikh Usman 
(d. 1337/38 A.D.) 

Shaikh 'lisniaii Sayyah of Sunnam was a 
leading sufi amuiig ihc disciples of Shaikh 
Rulcnu*d-Din. The son .of one Qazi Wajlhu'd- 
Din in his youth he had been a petty official. 
He met Shaikh Ruknu'd-Din near Kilukhari 
when the latter was perforining prayers on the 
banks of the Jumna. f inding him proniising. the 
Shaikh enrolied him as a discipie and took 
Shaikh 'Usman to Multan. There be was taught 
(he 'Awarifu'l' Ma'arif and memorized the 
Qur'an. 

After becoming Shaikh Ruknu*d-Din*s dis- 
cipie. Shaikh 'Usman became a great ascetic, 
owning nothing but a loin-clolh. With his pir 's 
permission, he dcpartcd on a pilgriniage to 
Mecca without carry ing even the baais necessi- 
•l^s of a pilgrim- a staff and a water pot. He 
remained in Mecca for about a year and thcn 
continiied travelling to other places for a fur- 
ther si\ years. 

Rcturning to Multan, he was given the 
honour of being presented with Shaikh 
Ruknu*d-Din*s own gamient and turban. How- 
ever. he didn't remain in Multan for long and 
jdeparted for Delhi. His pir advised him to Visit 



Shaikh Ni/anui'd-Din Auli\;i' dCv.'n uhilc there, 
and to acccpt any advice hc inight öfter. 

Shaikh 'Usman and Shaikh Nizaniu'd-Din 
became firm friends. Düring his stay in Delhi, 
through his ussociation with the Chishti order, 
'Usman developed a grtat Interest in sama\ At 
the same time, Sultan Ghiyasu*d-Din Tughiuq 
issued sirict Orders prohibiting musicians from 
singing at sania' gatherings or elsewhere. 

One day, Shaikh 'Usman persuaded Amir 
Hasan, the Shaikhu'l-Masha'ikh's favourite 
quwwai 10 sing for him. As soon as the music 
Started tht Shaikh feil into an ecstasy and Hasan 
began to sing louder. When the khanqah doors 
were untocked abottt 200 qawwais and a large 
number of sufis werc Standing outsidc. They set 
off to Tughluqabad about three miles away, 
singing and dancing. 

When the> reached the Sultan's palace, he 
was extremeiy angry at such blatant defiance 
of his ordert. On being informed that the party 
was headfd by Shaikh 'Usman, he ordered that 
the list of the persorts who had received gifts 
from Khusraw Rarwar, be broughl. if the name 
of Shaikh "Usman was on the list this would 
have given the Sultan a chance to discipllnehlm. 
To the Sulten*s surprise Shaikh 'Usman had not 
accepted any money. Highly impressed. Sultan 
GhiyasU'd*Din Tughkiq in\ ited the Shaikh ar.d 
the singing i/uww ciis to his palace where hc cn- 
tertained them lavishiy. Shaikh 'Usman relused 
to accept any of the gifls offered. 

it appears that Shaikh Usman did not Icave 
Delhi during the reign of Muhammad bin 
Tughiuq. and died there in 73S/I337-38. 

FnrCher Rcading 

K.A. Nizami, Samt aiptcta af ntigion and pnlnics in 
tndia during the thirtccnth ci'nlun \V\'i:.r\\, 1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Albcruni s India. I, 1904. 

Yusuf Husain, Glimpses of mtdieval Indtan culture. 
Bombay. 

W. Haig. Shmtakltalnt)-Ta\vankh. III. Calciiita. 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development oj Muslim Keligious 

Thought tn Indta from I2th to I4th Century. 
infan Hablb liisiorual iiackground of tht Populär 

Movement in I5ilt i^- 16lh Centuries. 
Jamali. pp. 144-40. 
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Shahbaz Bhagalpari 

(1628A.D. — 16S8A.D.) 

Prominent saint who flourlshed during 
Shah Jahan's timt WM MaiiUna Shahbaz 

Bliagalpiiri, who was very populär and highly 
revered in that area. At Purnea. Hazrat Shaikh 
Mustata Janialul Haque was a noted saint in the 
scventh lineof Hazrat Nur Qiitb-i-Alam Pindwi. 
There is a fiunous place Beta Sherif in Oaya 
noted for the seventh successor of Makhdum 
Ashraf Samnani« namely Hazrat Makhdum 
Darw ish. 

Aniong the monasteries, established 
during the 1 1 th Century Hijri, one of Hazrat 
Emalud-Din Qalandar is noted at Monghal 
Taiab in Patna City. Hazrat PIr Mujibullah 
took leading part in propagating Islam, in 
and around the khanqah situated at Phulwari 
Sharif. And its another branch named 
khanqah Sulemaniya is doing valuabie 
work. 

Furtiicr Rcading 

K.A. Nizami, 5ome aspecis oj religton and poluics in 
tnOh during the tMrtemIk cmfMy AUgarh. 1964. 

!■ (' Sachau. Alberiini's India, I, 1964. 
Yusul Husain, Glimpses o/uuditvai Indian cuitun, 
Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhalm i-lbwartU», III. Caicutta, 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Rttigimtf 

Thought in India from J2lh lo Nlli Century. 
Infan Habib Historical Background of the Populär 

Movement In ISth A I6tk Centnrtes. 
Amir-i-Shariat Rah'ai, p. 109. 
Abdul Wasi. siddiqi, Monaqib-i-Shuib. p 58 
Md. Tayyab Abdali, Ja</a-<-/r/o/i. Khanqah Islampur, 

Nalanda. 1932, p. 32. 

Shahid, Baba Adam 

(14th Century) 

The tomb ot the famous saint of 
Bangladesh is in the vi I läge of Abdultahpur in 
BIkrampur (Dacca). There Is a mosque calied 

the "Masjid of Adam Shahid" near the tomb of 
Adam Shahid. An Arabic inscription of the time 
of Jalalud-Din Fatah Shah (1482— 1487A.D.) 
is attached to this mosque. The mosque was 
built by a certain kafur. 



Baba Adam Shahid is known throughout 

al! pnrts of Bangladesh. He came to 
Abdiiilahpur with a number of Muslim soldiers, 
who Icilled a cow for their food. By chance a 
piece of flesh was carried away by a icite and it 
fbll on the Hindu garriaon. 

Thia incident lad to a bettle in which the 
Riu* Belal Sana himself came to command the 

army. At the close of the battlethe saint retired 
to a cave to say his afternoon prayer. Raja Belal 
Sena. kiiied the Baba with his sword. Thus came 

the end of the saint. 

Further Rcading 

K.A. Nizaini, Some aspecis of religion and politics in 

tndia during the thbieeniheentuiy. Aligarii. 1964. 
E.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India. I. 1964. 
Yusu f H u sain. Giimpses ofmedievai Indian cultwrt, 

Bombay. 

W. Haig, MuntakhabuUTbwarikk. III. Caletitta, 1925. 

Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Raligtou» 

Thought in India from !2th to I4lh Century. 
Infan Habib lüsioncai Background of the Populär 
Movement in tSth A I6tk Centuries. 

Shahid, Hazrat Syad Ahmad 
(d.l831A.D.) 

Hazrat Syed Ahmad Shahid, who stayed at 

Calcutta for four months, had a large influenca 
on the populace of Bengal and Assam. His depu- 
ties Mauiana Karamat Ali Jaunpuri,(d. 1873 
A.D.) Sufi Noor Muhammad of Chittagong and 
Maulana Karamat Ali JaunpurPs discipla 
Maulana Khawaja Shaikh Tamizud-Din(d. 1199 
A.D.) Shah and Hatim Ali disciple of Maulana 
Hafiz Ahmad in the district of Cachar swayed 
the Muslim thought of Eastern India in 
persurance of tiie revivalist movements started 
by Syed Ahmad Shahid. 

Besides, the undoubted flrcedom fighter 
Maulana Shaikhul Hlnd Mahmudul Hasati*k dls- 

ciple Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani the 
khalifa of Haji Imdadullah Muhajir Makki regu- 
larly visited Syhlet tili the partition of India. 
They exercised great influence through their 
disciples and estobllshed religious hutltutlona. 

There is a grand Madrasah aller th« pat- 
tern of Darul Ulum Oeoband at Bankandl. near 
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Silchar town hcing run by Maulana Ahmad AH 

and anothc- Madrasah at Gauhati. is being riin 
by Maulana Abdul Haque, another Vicegerent 
of Sliaikh Hussain Ahmad Madani. 

His disciples who are thuusands in num- 
ber are also running religious institutions in 
difTerent parts of Assam and Bengal. Recently, 
a big Madrasah has been established at Dum 

Dum (Caicutta) b\ the learned Maulana 
Mahmmad Tahir, teacher of Caicutta Madrasah 
who is also a Vicegrent of Shaikh Husain Ahmad 
Madaiti. 

For ihe last few decades two learned Sufis 
are carrying out the works of their master. 
Hazrat Hussain Ahmad Madani. They are 

Maulana Ahmad 'Ali of Banskandi and Maulana 

Masaddar 'Ali (d. 1988 A.D.) of Gobindpur, 
Cachar They have disciples all over Assam. 

Their special interest lies in introducing 
knowledge of Tasawwuf among the educated 
section of Assamese Muslims and are making 
good progress. As has already been mentioned 
Maulana Ahmad 'Ali is associated with 
Banskandi Madrasah whlle Maulana Masaddar 
Ali is associated with the Madra.sah at 
Gobindpur where he has established a khanqah 
also. 

Another reputed Sufi of outstanding 
merit Is Maulana Azizur Rahman (d. 19S4 
A.D.) of Naqshbandi Ofderof the village 

Tantu in Cachar. He is popularly known as 

Tantu Pirsahih. Both Hindus and Muslims 
daily visit him to receive blessings for the 
mitigation of their various difficulties. He 
has may disciples. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Nizaini. Some aspects ofreUgion and poltitcs in 
India during Ihe thbittiUh etntwy. Aligwh, 1964. 

E.C. Sacli;ui. Alhcnini's India. I, 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses ofmtdieval Indian cultw, 
Bombay. 

W. Ilaiu. Muntakhabu\-Tawarikh. III, Caicutta, 1925. 

Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Religious 
Thought in India from J2th to I4th Century 

Infiui Habib fflstorteat Baekground ofthe Populär 
Movement in I5th & 16th Cenliiries. 

Matiur Rahman, Aina-i-Waisi, p.97. 



Sharaf, Shah 

(1640A.D — 1724 A.D.) 

Shah Sharaf belonged tu Baiala of 
Gurdaspur dlstriet. His grandfather was a 

Hindu, in government empioyment as Qanungo. 
He got Initiation in the Sufi path from Sheikh 
Mohammad Fazil of Qadin Shattari at Labore 
where he lived tili his dcatii in 1724 AD. His 
tomb is situated near the Labore Jail. He was a 
ftilow disciple of Shah Raza Qadiri Shattari, 
Bullha's grand spirituat teacher. Shah Sharaf 
wrote Ohras, Kqjfis and a Shuturnama. 

Shah Sharaf was significant Sufi saint of 
this age. His wife was rüde and blunt, she aile- 
galed Sharaf that he has got an illicit relation 
with his sister-in-law. He couid not tolerate this 
type of allegation. He left his domestic lifis and 
set out for his peace of mind. He got his Spiri- 
tual education from Sheikh Fazal, Kadri of 
Labore. 

This incident proved a turning point in the 
life of Sharaf, his inner grief when channcliscd 
prove to be an asset for his poetic mind, llc used 
very good metaphors and similes to well up ihe 
inner depth of mystlcism. In the words of Dr. 
M.S. Diwana, *Shah SharaPs Kafis have greater 
vigour and ornament while the four-Iined Single 
rhyme stanzas of Bahu's Si-flarfi, if genuine, 
are more scholarly and instructional. 

Shah Sharaf belicves that onc has to mcige 
his identity in the One-ness of God iur the spiri- 
tual attainment. A soed perishes itself, then the 
plant comea out of it 

Only they drlnk the elixir of life, 
who survive after embracing death in world.* 
So, this was the secret ofhis spiritual mis 

sion, mysticism, verse, and philosophy. Sharaf 
got everything t>om his blecdiiig heart. He goi 
wounds in his heart, this source acted as foun- 
daiion for h»j> liierary prosperity. This inward 
expression becomes beautifui, when it unfolds 
itself successftilly. 

His love with God is wifely and he sees 
Him pervading in the universe. His God is Re- 
deemer of the sinfui. He confesses that he is 
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sinfui and admits that the nafs is very strong. 
He prays to God t'or lielp to crush il, resciie him 
from Ii and tavour him with His Grace by grant- 
ing him His Vision. His surrender is complete 
when he admits his fliults and expresses his in« 
ability to icill the nafs without God's help: 

Chai hakhshim rabba mere kite nun; 
Auganiari nun ko gun nahin, iey pai tau mite 

nun: 

Düinun iu^tan äi sharam lusunun, ghal dort 
mere chite nun: 

Tau binu dooja drahta na ave, dhah bharam 
de Mite nun. 

Describing his search for the Beloved he 
has successfully given the spirliual tinge to the 
\vorldl\ love of the wife for her husbariJ. She 
goes to the asirologcr and enquires from hitn 
when she would meet her spouse. She is bum- 
ing in the fire of Separation and lier eyes are 
filled with tears. She has not seen her spouse to 
her satisfaction. She daily makes the crows fly 
away and requests them to go and bring her 
Beloved. She passes the nighis cuunting the 
Stars in waiting for her HnslNind. She wilt feel 
relieved only when she meets Him: 

MainPuchhanpanditJotil, PlakabahunmÜava 

hoisi: 

Nif kag udaraun ban rahaun, nis tare ginati na 

savaun. 

Jiun jal bin machhali taraphave, jiun bichhuri 
kunj kurlave. 

She Is restless in pain without Him in the 
same manner as a fish does, when it is out of 
water. Only God knows the acuteness of the pain 
Slie is suffering from or they know who iikc her 
are groaning in the pain of love. 

Akhiun äukh bharian, meri vekhanyur iiaunun; 
Dithfte baihonrMnnamtäon, iagidtotnainan 
nun. 

Jain tan lagi so tan janai gujji vedan sanun. 
His description of killing the nafs is figu- 
rative and artistic. He kills his nafs very cru- 
eily in urder to see the vision of God. He says 
that the ego should be crushed in the grinder, 
put on the oven, and boiled well to give it a 
iasting colour of love. It should be put in the 
furnace, made red hot and then hammered hard 



on the iron. Only then one should hope to real- 

ize the real seif: 

Pa chakki ap pisaiai. vich rangon lavan taiai : 
lun kapar rang rangaiai, tan nam majith 
sadaial: 

Vich aran tavtm taiai, ate akürtm eatt Mohalai; 
Tan apna ap dikhaiai. 

His metaphorieal description of tho biiriiif 

lamp of love deserves appreciation. Like cot- 
ton. he says, the seif should be carded off and 
then a wick be prepared; like sesame should be 
crushed and thus oil be extracted; and like the 
earthen lamps the seif should be made red hot 
in the Iciln and thus the lamp be prepared of the 
seif. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Nizami. Snme aspects of religion and politics in 

India during the thirteenth Century, Aligarb, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, 1, 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Ctiu^ues of medleval Indian eiüture, 

Bombay 

W. Haig. MuniuUiabu t-inwankh. Hl. Calculta. 1925. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Musilm Rellglom» 

Thoujihl in India from 12th to !4th Century. 
Infan Ilabib ffisloricai Background of I he Populär 

Movement in I5th & I6th Centuries. 
Dr. M.S. Diwana, *Hlitory of Panjabi LUerature\ 

p. SO. 

Skarafud-Din Manayri, 

Makhdum Jahan Shaikh 
(i262A.D. — 1380A.D.) 

Makhdum Jahan Shaikh Sharafud-Ote 

Yahya Munayri was the son of Hazrat Makhdum 
Yahya of Munayr. His grand-father Imam 
Muhammad Taj Faqih came to india in 1180 
A.D./576 A.H. to join a holy war from Jernaa* 
lem to India. Hesettied at Munayr Sharit near 
Patna, whose Raja was very cruel. In the sixth 
year of his arrival, Maulana Taj Faqih waged 
war against the Raja and captured Munayr. 

It was a historic place at a distance of six- 
teen miles from Patna where he established the 
firs Khanqah in Bihar. He had three sons- 
Shaikh Israil, Shaikh Ismail and Shaikh Abdal 
Aziz. On the death of his wife at Munayr, 1)^ 
Faqih returned to Jerusalem, leaving his thraa 
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sons in Charge of Munayr. Hazrat Makhdum was 
the first issiic ot Shaikh Israi! who was marricd 
to Bibi Raziya, the eldest daughicr üt Shaikh 
Shibabud-Din SuhniwtrdU who is also known 
as Pir-Jag-Jut, whose grav« is near Patna City 
by the bank of Ganges. 

Bibi Razia was a peifect saint. Shaikh 

Sharafüd*Din was her second son. It isaaid that 

she never gave her breast to her son withoiit 
ablution. By this time, Lakhnawati (Gaur) had 
attained world-wide fame in the matter ot'rcli- 
gious scienee and education prevalent in those 
days. Lakhnawati and Sonargaon had become 
the famous centres of Islamic learning, where 
the scholars and seekers of learning flocked. 
They invited reputed scholars of the world to 
impart education of high Standard. 

Allama Ashratud-Din Abu Tawama of 
Bukhara was invited to grace the holy chair at 
Sonargaon. Abu Tawama came to Delhi during 

the reign of Ghiyasud-Din Balban (1228-1281 
A.D.) and engaged himself in tcachini: His 
popularity grew so rapidly that whcii he uas 
invited to join at Sonargaon Balban saw it cx- 
pediant to allow him to go there. On his way he 
ttayed a few days at Munayr Sharif; he saw the 
child Makhdum Sharafud-Din, and persuaded 
the parents to allow their child to go with him 
to Sonargaon for proper education. 

Abu Tawama reached Sonargaon in 668 
A.N. corresponding to 1270 A D llc was a 
iearncU icacher of Islamic theolugy and scienee 
and made Makhdum Jahan efficient to those 
subjects in course of his 22 years of stay at 
Sonargaon. The füll detailsare recordcd in the 
Khan-i-Pur Nim at. which was written by Zain 
Badar Arabi. Makhdum Jahan's book Makiulmt 
Sadi and Muktuht-i-du-Sadi. which contain Sufi 
teachings, terms and technology, mode and 
practice of Sufistic devotion Zikir and Awrad 
of important and high values. 

It is said that Makhdum lahan had written 
sevMiteen hundred books but we fbund only fol- 
lowing books: 

1. Maktubat-i-Sadi, 

2. Du-Dadi, 



3. Maktubai Bist wo hashtt 

4. Fawaid-i-Rukni, 

5. is shaäal- 'I alibin, 

6. Isikad al-Salikiiit 

7. Rtsata-i-MakktyowoZakr'i'flrdaialya, 
%. Shareh Adab'l'Mtmiäuq, 

9. Ajuba, 

10. Lalaif al-Ma iini, 

1 1 . Aqaid-i-Shar/i, 

12. Aurad'-UKalafi, 

13. Attradi'Ausatt 

14. AuraJ Khurdt 

15. Isharatt 

16. Resala Der Badaivui Hai, 

17. Mirat ul MuhaijLjii^in, 

18. Resala-i-Wasui Allah and ten books of 
/. Mttlfiaat Ma'adan al-Ma' ani, iL 

Khani Pur Simat, iii. Makh al-Ma 'ani. 
iv. Fawuid. w Gang la Vani. vi Munis 
al-Muridin, vii. Rahaiul Qutub. viii. 
Mai/az al-Sughar, ix. Bahrul Ma ani 
or Kamul ma 'ani, x. Maghxul Ma 'ani. 

Foreseeing the shining eareer of the 

Makhdum. Abu Tawama gave his daughter Bahu 
Badam to him in marriage. The other daughters 
of Abu lawama were Bibi Fatma and Bibi 
Zahra. Bibi Fatma was married to Shah 
Khatiittd-Din, the son of third brother of 
Makhdum Jahan, whose name was Shah Ashraf 
and Bibi Zahra was married to Shah Qamrud> 
Din son of Mir Shamsud-Din of Mazaudran The 
graves of all these saints are in Munayr Sharif. 

On hearing of the sad demise of his father, 
Makhdum Jahan set out with his younger son 
Zakiud-Oin, for Munayr Sharif. In reaching 
home, he placed his son in the place of his fa* 
ther, and begged leave of his mother, Bibi Razia 
to go in search of the 'Divine Truth.' His 
mother, being hereself a saint, could not refuse. 

Witii his eider brother. Shaikh Jalilud-Din, 
Makhdum Jahan sct out for Delhi, but he did 
not get the spiiitual guide whom he so much 
desired. When he met Nizamud-Din Aulia, the 
latter advised him to see Shaikh Najibud-Din 
Firdausi. who was waiting for him. Sycd 
Sabahud-Din Abdur Rahman in his Bazm-i- 
Sufiya. 1 record that Nizamud-Din Aulia ob- 
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served 'simurgii-i-sth wali nasib-i-ma nisth' (he 
Is a pheoiiix: but he is not allotted to me). When 
Makhdum Jahan was about to leave his 
khanqah. Nizamud-Din Aulia offbrad bim a 
*pan\ telling, *do not go empty handed ftom 
my door: take this tot self-purification and ec- 
static music' 

Reaching the khanqah of Najibud-Din 
Firdusi. he was so much overwhelmed b> see- 
ing hiin that his whole body was wet with per- 
spiratiun. The saint called him near, performed 
the ceremony of Initiation *baiat,* tendered 
some Instructions, and ordered him to journey 
back to his plaet of mission, and not to return 
if he heard some adverae news. 

Makhdum Jahan was on way to Bihar. the 
place of his assignment. even when he came to 
know ot the death of his master. When he 
reached the forest of Bihiya in Bihar, between 
Arrah and Sasaram, a sudden ecstasy overtoolc 
him. He tore off his clothes and disappeared into 
the woods. 

Hazrat Makhdum Shah Shoob Firdausi 
(d. 142 1 A.D.) a cousin of Makhdum Jahan, and 
a contcmporary of his, records many miracles 
and acis of supernatural power performed by 
Makhdum Jahan at Rajgir, where he spent sev- 
eral years in devotion in course of his forty 
years of renuQciation in the jungle. Monaqibul 
Asfia is the only source of Information about 
the life and work of the Makhdum, and hence it 
ma\ be considered authentic, because its author 
also was a great saint, who, in turn, performed 
many miracles in course of his meditation at 
Shaikpura District, Munghyr. 

His encounter with the Yogis of Nepal is 
too well'known, but this cannot be discussed 
here for want of space. From Rajgir Makhdum 

used to come u Ü r.-'r Sharif to perform his 
Jum a pra\c' veek. On the request of 

Muuiunu N iinud-Din, he stayed in Bihar 
Sharif for a longer period and are long the place 
become his permanent residence. A khanqah 
was built which is still extant, and is known as 
'Bari Takial Annual urs celebration is held on 
the 5th of Shawwal every year regularly. 



Muhammad Tughlaq (1325-135! A.D.) 
having learnt of his reputation, scnt a farnian 
to his Governor in Bihar, Majdul Mallik, to 
bnild a monasteiy for the Shaikh and offer a 
jaigir Ibr its naintenance. A prayer carpet was 
also sent, and tiie Governor was Instructed to 

see that the presents were accepted. When he 
approached the Shaikh with his gifts. the Shaikh 
accepted it lest some härm shouid fall on the 
head of the Governor. 

But after the death of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq, when Sultan Firoz ascended the throne 
of Delhi, Makhdtmi Jahan personally went to 

Delhi and retumed the document of jaigir as it 
contravened the practice of the saintly order. 
to which he belonged. At his departure Firoz 
Shah (1351-1388 A.D.) gave him valuable 
present and a large amount of money to meet 
the expenses of his return journey. 

Makhdum Jahan lest he disaj^lnted the 
Sultan accepted it. But as soon as he came out 

of the court. he distributed the sum among the 
poor and reiurned to Bihar Sharif empty- 
handed. Syed Shah Nijamud-Üin Fudausi in his 
Hayat-i'Sabat records that once Firoz Tughlaq 
visited Bihar and met the Makhdum in the 
khanqah, where he was received well, and 
Makhdum said to him to procced whereupon 
Firoz Tughlaq said: 

'dar pish rawani iriq-i-hajib: dar pas rawam 
chunin asth wajib ' 

(If 1 go ahead of you, it will be üke a 
chamberlane; and if I go behind you it will be 

just proper). 
Makhdum Jahan at uncc adilcJ: 

'gar pish rawi charagh-i-rahi; dar pas btrawi 
jahan ptmahln' 

Of you goahead of me, yooaiedie lamp-post, and 
if you foUow me, you are the world-protector). 

Qazi Zahid was a great admirer of 
Makhdum Jahan. Once he asked him as to what 
he achieved by his thirty years of self-banish- 
ment in the jungle. He observed, 'What 1 did 
was what could have been done by a mountain; 
it would have been turned into water. Man is 
hetpless. I retnained where I was.' And then he 
recited the foliowing line from Shaikh Saadi: 
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'na husnash ghayeti dar ad. nasaa' dira sukhan 
payan bamirad tishna mustasqi^ fwa darya 
hamchuna baqi ' 

(Tbe beamy of liw bdoved bigger desciption. 
The %vonls of Saadi caanot cireumvent it The 

thirsty dies of thirst. But the river remanis 
intact. And to ! the river shrinks not). 

Once a Qawwal recited the following lines: 
'anhan ki khuäa-e-man ze man binand: gar 
mugjk binad batMatam na imhinaä: gw 
qlssa'Miidpls/hi'Si^miUMUum:sagdaman' 
e-pmtin xe man bar chanid' 
(Ifa wise man knows what notion i liarbour 
aboui Ciod, he will hale loassociaic \s ith ine. If 
a dog comes to know of it, it will disdain ine). 

Makhduin Jahan had a fit of trance on this line 

and uttered repeatedly: 

wallah rast ast, waUah rast ast ' 

(By God. surely it U oorrect. By God, surely it 

is correct). 

Sama (recitation of mystical poemi.j is 
premissible in the Firdausiya Order. There are 
difliwent discouraes in Maktubat'l-Sadl and 
Mälfiaat on this subject, wherein Malchdum 
Jahan lays down three conditions forthose who 
participate in a sama assembly: 

(1) The place where a sama is held must 
be the seat of saints, holy, spacious and 
well ventilated. 

(2) The assembly must eonsist of Darvishes 
and their followers only. 

(3) At the lime of devotional songs, hearts 
must be pure and concentrated; strict 
discipiine should prevail all uver the 
place; all must have ablution; tbey must 
Site knee-folded as in prayer, lowering 
their heads forwrards; they must not look 
to the night or the Icft: they must not 
move their hands; they must abstain 
frum drinking water and must remain 
siient; and there should be no applause. 

Maulana Zain Badar Al-Arabi in a book- 
let, known as IVafat Nama Makhdum Jahan, 
records how Makhdum-i-Jahan got prepared to 
meet his death. He calied his disciples one by 
one consoled and advised them and remained 
steadfast. His own brother Khalilud-Din and the 
diseiple, Qazi shamsuddin, Maulana Shihaboddin 



Nagori. Khawaja Mina, Maulana Ibrahim, 
Maulana Amun. Qazi Mian Zahid, Hilal. Atique 
and Maulana Nizamud-Din Awadhi all were sur- 
rounding him in his death bed. Hazrat Ashraf 
Jahangir Samani (d. 80S/140S) ied the funeral 
prayer as he was fully qualified according tO 
the will of the Makhdum that he must be a pure 
Syed from both the sides. 

Hazrat Makhdum Yahya Munayri, the fa- 
ther of Makhdum Jahan, belonged to 
Suhrawardiya Order and his eldest son, 
Makhdum Jalilud-Din Munayri belonged to äie 
Firdousi order. The Sufl Orders of 
Suhrawardiya Firdousiya, Chishtiya, Zahidiya, 
Shattariya and Qadirya Orders achieved their 
eminence from this khanqah. Tuzuk ßabari 
record that when Babar (1526-1S36 A.D.) 
passed through that area and heard about the 
khanqah of Makhdum Ahmad Yahya, Munayri, 
he offered some presents to it. 

Sher Shah Suri (1450-154S A.D.) was a 
diseiple of Makhdum Shah Munayri. whose seat 
was at Munayr Sharif during the lUth Century 
Hijri, Makhdum Shah Dulat Munayri was a saint 
of all India fame. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan. 
the courtier of Akbar the great (1556- 1605 
A.D.), and Ibrahim Khan Khanan, the Gover- 
nor of Gujrat, were his discipies. In order to 
communicate the second memory of Makhdum 
Shah Oaulat they built a mausoleum of stone, 
wfaich is a fine specimen of architecture. Ac- 
cording to the author of Ma'astrul Umara. Kaja 
Man Singh used to visit the monastery and had 
a revercntial talk with Makhdum. 

The celebrated musician of Akbar's court, 
Tansen visited the monastery of Ha/iai Qutub 
Balkhi at Munayr and gave musical display ncar 
the tomb of Hazrat Makhdum Ahmed Yahya 
Munayri, which shows his great regard for the 
saints. The royal farmans of the Emperors and 
other rulers of India likc Shah Jahan. Sultan 
Paruaz. Shah Shuja, Aurangzeb Alamgir, 
Forrukh Sayer and Shah Alam are still preserved 
in the monastery of Munayr and they speak of 
its importanee. 

The celebrated scholar Abu-tawama, ac- 
cording to the author of Manaqibui Asflya 
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si;iycd a few days in the monastery of Munayr» 
whilc going to Sonargaon, Similarly, Hazrat 
Syedena Amir Abul Ula, while going from 
Burdwan to Agra stayed at Munayr Sharif and 
had the blessing of Makhdum Shah Doulat 
Monayri. 

It is recorded in Sayerul Auliya that 

Nizamud-Din Auliya cametoGiyaspur alter the 
death of liaba Farid and came to know from a 
iravellcr that a monastery is being buiil at Bihar 
Sharit. hc dccided to live ihere to avoid the 
crowd of Delhi (This roonastcwy was constructed 
by Shaikh Kidir Pora-dost, disciple of Baba 
Farid): but Nizamud-Din Auliya due to his pre- 
occiipation, and crowded environment in this 
khantjuh also, droped the idea forgood to move 
there. 

Aniong Makhdum Jahan's notable 
vicegerent (kiwliju) accurJing lo Sycd Sahabud- 
Din Abdur Rahman are: Maulana Balkhi, 
Mautana Hussain Nawsha Tawhid, Makhdum 
Shoob, Behram Bihari, Maulana Ibrahim, 
Maulanna Amun, Neshrud-Din. Samnani 
Awadhi, Shamsud-Din Mashhadi Makhdum 
Rasti Phulwari, Qazi Shamsud-Din, Qazi 
Sharafud-Din, Syed Alimud-Din Gesu Daraz, 
Danishmand Nishapuri, Shamsud-Din Mahmud 
Bedauni, Syed 'Arifin, Syed 'Ali Hamdani, 
llazrat Nizamud-Din, Zain Badar 'Arabi etc. It 
is Said that his vicegerent (Khalija) were thir- 
teen hundred thirteen. 
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ShihabQ*d-Din Daulatabadi, Qazi 

(d. 1444/45 A.B.) 

One of the Shaikh's disciples, Qazi 
Shihabu*d-Din Daulatabadi, was an eminent 
Scholar who also studied mysticism under 

Maiilana Muhammad Khwajgi, a leading dis- 
ciple of Shaikh Nasiru"d-Din Mahmud. Before 
Timur's invasion Maulana Khwajgi, accompa- 
nied by some of his disciples migrated to Kalpi. 
$hihabu*d-Din also left Delhi witfa bis precep- 
tor. Shortly after his accession, Sultan Ibrahim 
Shah Sluirqi invited him to Jaunpur and wel- 
comed him mosi warmiy. 

He was appointed the Oaziu'l-Quzat{Chicf 
Qazi) and given the title Maliku" l-LMama' 
(Prince of the 'Ulama'j. 1 he jealousy of other 
scholars concemed Shihabu*d-Din but Maulana 
Khwajgi managed to persuade him to remain in 
Jaunpur. He was the author of several impor> 
tant religious and literary works, of which the 
Bahr-i Mawwaj. a Persian coinmentary on the 
Qur'an was his most outstanding contribution. 
The plan of his commentary was also interest- 
ing. Firstly, the ietters and words In each verse 
were enumerated. Then the Ahadis in each chap- 
ter and verse were related. Qazi Shihabu'd-Din 
commented on the grammatical style and vari- 
ous philosophical and mystical intepretations of 
the Verses, at th(^ same time attempting to sup- 
ply answers to problems they aroused. 

Qazi Shihabu*d-Din's command of Arabic 

grammar led him to write a number of treatises 
on the subject and also on Arabic syntax. He 
prepared a commentary on the Usul of Bazdawi. 
which remaincd incompiete and wrote a Stan- 
dard work in Persian on Sunni jurisprudence, 
entitied Usul-i Ibrahim Shahi. dtdicatlng it to 
his patron. As a proud 'alim, Qazi Shihabu'd- 
Din once wrote a short treatise discussing the 
superiority of the 'ulania' over Saiyids (descen- 
dants of the Prophet Muhammad), but for some 
unknown reason destroyed it, replacing it with 
a book calied the Manaqibu 's-Sadat (Eulogies 
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on thc Saiyids). Shihabu'd-Din DauUtabadi 
died in 848/1444-45. 

In irue Ghazalian style. Qi\7'\ Shihabu d- 
Din unitcd the diverse philnsuphies o\ the 
Khanijüh and ihe nutärasa. He himself, however 
«was more famous as a theologian. It was his 
rejection of the notion of the 'a/im 's iiuiate su- 
periority that gave him an honoured place 
amongst sufls. 

Further Readlng 

K.A, Nizaiiii. Snmi' aspecl.s of ivlit^ioii inul polilics in 

India during ihe thirteenlli ceniury. Aligarh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Albcnini's India, 1, 1964. 
Yusuf Husain, Glimpses o/mtäieval Indian eutture, 

Bombin. 

W. Hatg. Atuniakhabu t-Tawarikh. 111, Calcutta, 1925. 
Mobd. Nur Niabi, DevttopmeiU ofMutHm Httigious 

Thouglii in India front I2tk to Nth Century. 
Infan llabib Hisiorical Background of the Populär 

Siovement in I5th & J6th Centuries. 
Ma'artJuU-WilayaU fr.185 b-86 b. 

Shitalang Shah 

Sliitalaiig Shah Munshi son ot Muhammad 
Diya Bakhsh haiied from Tarinipur, Sialtic, 
Cachar, Assam. His fiither came firom Dacca 
(Bangladesh) and settled at a distance of 15 
miles west from Silchar at Tarinipur in Cachar 
district, Assam. He was a merchant and led a 
happy married life. Munshi Muhammad Salim 
and Munshi Muhammad Pir Mian were his sons. 
Muhammad Salim was popularly known as 
Shitalang (lower pait of the leg). He used 
Shitalang as a pen name. 

He was a great Sufi poet of his time and 
was a disciple of Maulana Abdul Wahab Mian 
Sahib of Sylhet town, a reiiowncd Sufi of 
Naqshbandiya order. He became ihe murid of 
Sufi Abdul Qadir Saheb of Chishtiya order at 
Sylhet to attain perfection. Having become a 
perfect Sufi under the able guidance of his pre- 
ceptor, he was able to perform various miracles, 
which are lestified by the peopie even today. 

lie composed many songs in Sylheti Nagri 
which are very populär among the local peopie. 
His songs comprising of praises of God, praises 



of the Prophet. Sufi thoughts and Islamic the- 
ology are in big volumes of maiuiscripts lying 
at Cachar, Sylhet and Nowgong disiricis. The 
followers of the saint are not in favour of Pub- 
lishing the manuscripts, as they believe the 
songs are to be transmitted verbally from gen- 
eration to gcneration as a token of reverence to 
the pir. Probably, ilie\ believe that by Publish- 
ing the manuscripts will be defiled . 

Shitalang Shah's icacliing \sas rcsponsible 
für preaching Suiisin in ihc eniire region of 
south-east Sylhet (now Bangladesh) and Cachar, 
Assam. His influence on the people made a re- 
markable change on the Muslim wayof life and 
gave a new Impetus to Sufisni. He composed a 
large nuiiiber of songs which are known as His 
These rags are the songs of inspiraiiun in the 
Spiritual aspect of Islamic thought. His famous 
rags are, even today, reclted by the peopie. 

Shitalang Shah was a great scholar and had 
deep knowledge of Islamic learning. Hence, his 
songs are characterised by high Imagination and 
depth of Vision that speak of his poetle excel- 
lence. The inteilectuais are bound to look on 
his songs with an eye of reverence as they con- 
tain a rieh störe of Sufi Clements. 

The Saint was addicted to taking hashiah 
as a remedy to his chronic ailments which was 

allowed by the Ulemas of those days on medi- 
cal ground. Thcre are peopie still living, who 
narraled his niiraeles perfdrmed on various oc- 
casions. He was a great samt indeed, pious, 
simple and commanding high respect. He is 
buried at Bara Takri in the district of Sylhet, 
(Bangladesh). 

Further Reading 

K.A. Nizami. Some aspects of religion and polilics in 
India during the thirleenth Century. Aligarh, 1964. 
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Haß: Jamshid Ali of Tarinipur 
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Silumdar Ali« Saiyid 

(1813A.D. — 18S0A.D.) 

Saiyid Sikudar Ali • kkal(fa of Miikin 
Shah Sahib, becaiM fiunoos in Allaliabtd. He 

was born in C.1229/1S 13-14 in a vi! tage near 
Aliahabad to which he later moved. After es- 
tablishing a kluniijah in Allahabad, he persis- 
tently advocatcd the principles ot Unity of Be- 
ing, arguing that the credo of tlie opposing 
WMat alShuhuäMfU an invention of Shailch 
*Ala*u*d-Dattla Simnani. 

The Saiyid asserted that prior to the time 
of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi (the Mujaddid) mem- 
bers of the Naqshbandiyya order had follovved 
the Wahdui al-Wujud, but afterwards ihey be- 
gan to adhere to it even more tenaciously. 
Slialldi Aiimad Sirhindi emphasized the marked 
duaiity of the relatlonship between man and God 
and Stated that the theory of Hama Ust (All is 
He) obliterated the distinctive characteristics of 
the transcendence of God. 

An overwhelmingly large number, how- 
ever, endorsed the Wahdat al-Wujud, the Saiyid 
claimed aomewhat proudly. Aocording to them, 
*A1I ii He*, and *otber than He* were 
inconceiable. 

Saiyid Sikandar added that, according to 
the Shari'ci, the Divine attributes are neitherthe 
'ayn of the Essence nor are they different from 
the Essence. However, he continued, to the fol- 
lowers of the Wahdat al-WuJud, the attributes 
are the ayn of the Essence and the Essence is 
the 'ayn of the attributes. Moreover, the at- 
tribute is not distinguishabie from the Essence 
nor is the Essence distinguishabie from the at- 
tributes. To the objection that if one believed 
that *AU ii He\ prayers, wors up, tneditation, 
virtues and vices were meaningless, the Saiyid 
replied that these were a means of differentlat- 
ing fiction from truth. 

Praying and worship destroyed vice, pro- 
ducing virtue and enabling the worshipper to 
rise steadily in the realm of spirituality and to 
become united with Reality. Only true gnostics, 
the Saiyid affirmed. were human; the rest, al- 
though disguised as men, were animals. He il- 



lustrated his point with a charming anecdote 
about a female saint who habituaily wandered 
about the streets of Delhi completely naked. 
Once, when she caught sight of Maulana 
Palchni*d*Din» the immediataly dretted henelf, 
explaining that her private parta couid not re- 
main exposed in the Company of a man, and that 
the Maulana was the only man with whom slie 
had come in contact. 

The Saiyid confirmed that in the initial 
stages of their training sufis were called on to 
sever their reiationa with the world, but when 
they achieved perfection there was no longer 

need to malce any effort Divine light nowcame 
instinctively to them and their backs were au* 
tomatically turned against the world. 

Saiyid Sikandar Ali reminded sufis to 
be strict in their adherence to the Shari 'a: 
it was the only refuge if they failed in the 
mysticai Tariqa, He frequently quottd llit 
pir who compared uomo to the occaaloi«! 
necessary dose of medicine but prohibited 
its excessive indulgence. 

The Saiyid adhered faithfully to the an- 
cient practices connected with the Hanafiyya 
form of worship, rcjecting the Wahhabi re- 
forma. He also advocated Visits to tombi of 
saints for the purpose of prayer. He claimed 
that a Wahhabi '■ahm from India had visited 
Mecca but had refused to continue on to 
Medina (the burial place of the Prophet), be- 
lieving Visits to tombs to be sinful innovations 
and therefore unlawAtl. 

To the Saiyid this 'a//m was not only ig- 
norant of the Hanafiyya traditions recommend* 

ing the efficacy of visItS to such tombs, but do* 
prived hiinself of the grace and good-will of the 
spirit of the Prophet Muhammad emanating 
from his tomb. The followers of the Saiyid were 
also urged to respect Saiyids (descendants of 
the Prophet Muhammad dirough bis dangbter» 
Fatima), arguing that sectarian differences 
should not be allowed to interfere with such a 
duty. 

On I4th Rabi'I, 1297'25th February. 1880. 
Saiyid Sikandar 'Ali died with his place in the 
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history of the Chishtiyya order in India weit se- 

cured. 
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Sikandar, Stiah (13th Century) 

Passing reference may be made to Shah 
Sikandar, who is said to be the nephew ot a Sul- 
tan of Delhi. Betöre the arrival of Shah Jalal in 
Sylhet, he was defeated by Raja Oor Oovind. 
Later on, in 1303 A.D., Shah Sikandar came 
again with Shah Jalal to Sylhet with a bigger 
army, commanded by himself, and defeated the 
Raja 

He ruied over Sylhet for sometime. Ac- 
cording to E.A. Gait Sikandar Shah , the 
Sultan*s nephew, had gone to Sylhet with an 
army. This tradition is confirmed by a Muslim 
inscription of 1512 A.D., in which it is said 
that the conquest of Sylhet was effected by 
Sikandar Khan Gahazi in the reign of Shamsud- 
Din Firz Shah of Bengal (1301-1322 A.D.) in 
1303 A.D. 

Information regarding the life of Shah 
Sikandar is very meagre. According to lo- 

cal traditions. he was drowned in the Surma 
rivcr while crassing it by a boat. Hence, his 
grave is not found. Bat, he is even today, 
remembered by the local people, specially 
by the fishermen. They beüeve that Shah 
Sikandar is still living under the water and 
distribute fishes to the fishermen. 

A section of people of Badarpur clairo to 



be his descendants. A mosque erected by Shah 
Sikandar at village Gorekafan in Badarpur can 
still be seen. Some people says that his tomb is 
situated at Saftamgram. He was undoubtedly a 
follower of Shah Jalal Miyarrad and his close 
association with the saint greatly helped his 
missionary activities. 
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Sirbindi, Shaykh Ahmad 

(1564A.D. — 1624A.D.) 

Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi generally known 
as Mudjaddid-i Alf-lthani. an eminent divine 
and mystic of Muslim India, who contributed ■ 
in a considerable measure towards the rehabili- 
tation of orthodox Islam, after the heterodox- 
ies of the Emperor Akbar ( 1 556- 1 60.5) had had . 
their days. He was born at Sirhind (Patiala State, 
Easi Pandjab) in 971/1564, being the son of 
Shaykh *Abd al-Ahad. Who traced his deseent 
from the Caliph Umar b. aUKhattab. 

He received his early edncation ftoro his 

father and later pursued a course of higher stud- 
ies at Siyalkot. He later went to the capital. 
Agra, where he frequented the society of the 
Chief minister Abu 'I-Fadl (q.v.) and his brother 
Eaydi (q.v.). It was probably during these days ' 
that he wrote among other tbings a tract. 
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entitied Tahliliyya in refutation of Shi'ite 
views. (This tract was. subsequently. translated 
into Arabic by Shah Wali Ailah al-dihlawi, with 
a prologue on the religious trends of the court 
of Akbar and the and the activities of Shaykh 
Ahmad.). 

Afker some years. he returoed to his na- 

tive town. In lOOS, he was initiated into the 
Nakshbandi order of Sufis by Khwadja Baki 
bi'llah (d.l012). who was then living in Delhi. 
The energy with which he conirovericd the doc- 
trtnes of the Shi'a, who wäre at that tiroe in 
fiivoar at the eourt of the emperor Djahangir, 
rendered him particularly odious to them and 
they represented his activities as dangerous to 
the State. 

An ecstatic utterance of his caused him to 
be summoned in 1028/1619 to the court at 
Agra, where his unbending attitude incurred the 
displeasure of the emperor, who ordered him to 
be confined in the fort of Gwalior. The emperor 
was. however, soon reconciled to him. for he 
not only released him after a year but bestowed 
upon him a khU a and a gift of money. Thereaf- 
ter, the Shaykh kept in dose touch with the 
Imperial camp, tili he died in 1034/1624 and 
was buried at Sirhind, where his tomb is an ob- 
ject of veneration to this day. 

Shaykh Ahmad wrote a number of tracts 
on religious topies. viz., al-Mabdawal-Ma'ad 
(Delhi 1311); Risu/a Tahliliyya. published as 
an appendix to the Lucknow edition of his 
Maktubat; Ma*arif Laäuniyya; Mukashafat 
Ghayhiyya; RIsalafl Ithhat al'-Nuhuwwa: Adab 
al-Muridin: Sharh Ruba'iyyat Khwadja Baki 
bi'llah. etc. But he is chiefly remembered for 
Letters (Maktubat), which hc wrote (in Persian) 
to his disctples and other persons and in which 
he explained a large number of points, ranging 
Over a wide area of Islamic fiiith and practice. 

These letters have exercised a great 
influence in favour of orthodoxy and, in their 

collected form, constitute one of the most 
imporiani classics of religious literature pro- 
duced in Muslim India. It was in recognition 
of his Services to the cause of orthodox Islam 
that Mulla *Abd al-Hakim al-Siyalkoti [q.v.] 



gave him the title (lakab) of Mudjaddid-i A^-l 
Thani. i.e., the Renovator of Islam who ap- 
peared at the beginning of the second millenium 
of the Islamic era. 

Even in his life time, his influence spread 
as fiur as Afghanisun and Central Asia. After 
his death, it deepened Still further, when bis de- 

scendants and disciples, now called 

Mudjaddidis, were dispersed, as a result of the 
unfavourable conditions produced by the rule 
of the Sikhs in the Panjab. 

Although, Shaykh Ahmad was connected 
with several sutl Orders, he avoided their ex- 
travagances, especially their pantfaeistie tendan- 
cies: and in fiut he tried to bridge the gulf bo- 

tween the monotheistic and pantheistlc groups 
of sufis by putting forth the theory of wahdat 
al-shuhud in place of wahdat al-w uJiuJ (pan- 
theism). This theory is regarded as his special 
contribution in the field of religions thought. 
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Muhammad Amin Nakshbandi. Makamat-i 
Ahmadiyya, composed in 1068 

Sulaiman, Shah (d. 1654/55A.D.) 

The successors of Shah Ma'ruf Chishti- 
Qadiri was a descendarit of Baba f arid, who 
were also Qadiriyyas, enjoyedconsiderable fol- 
lowing in the Panjab. Shah Ma*rurs successor. 
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Sluth Siilaiiiian, was the son of a villager in 
BhiUuwal near Lahore. Once, when Sulaiman 
was a child, Shah Malruf Chislui called on his 
fftther. The young SttlaimM wat decply im- 
pressed by the Shab*s myitical gifks and white 
still a youth became his disciple. 

Shah Sulaiman mixed freely with Muslim 
shoemakers and other groups considered to be- 
long to lowly professions, although technically 
not low in Islamic brotherhood. As a result, the 
snobbish Muslim Chaudhuris considered the 
Shah unworthy of attention, until his miracu- 
lous powers reportedly changed their prejudiced 
attitude. The Shah died in 1 065/1654-557 and 
was buried in his home village. 

The most outstanding khalifa of Shah 
Sulaiman was a disciple, Shaikh Hajji 
Muhammad Qadiri, who was betier known as 
Nmuhah OanJ Bakhih (d. 1064/1 654). His snc- 
cessors were Icnown as Naushahiyyas and until 
modern timcs their founder enjoyed the most 
intense devotion and respcct of the villagers 
around Lahore, the original centre of 
Naushahiyya activity. Naushah üanj Bakhsh 
himself came from the IsUaiclzed Kbukhar 
tribe in the PaiOab. 

Hu fiuher, HitUi 'Ala*ii-Dis, was an ascetic 
who was reported to bave made sevea pilgrim- 

ages to Mecca, that presumably being a tradi* 
tional number. At seventeen Naushah renounred 
the wüuld and bcaan living in the jungles. Al- 
tbough pressure from his parents brought him 
bacic to bis village wbcre be waa pertuaded to 
nmrry. be renained an ascecic. 

For six years bis mala pursnics were medi- 
tatlng by the banks of the river Ravi and recit- 
ing the Qur'an in the mosque of the 

neighbouring village of Naushahra. After this 
period, he moved to BhiUuwal to become the 
disciple of Shah Sulaiman. 
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Sultan Bahu 

(1631A.D. — 1691A.D.) 

Sultan Bahn is imiversally admitted to 
bave been among Ünt gneaieai nq^ics of India. 

All accounts are silent with regard to the date 

of his birth, but they agree about the time of his 
death. He died on Friday night at dawn in the 
tlrst jumadi alsani month in the year A.H. 11 02 
(A.D. 1691). He was sixty-three iunar years of 
age at the time of his death. From this, we con* 
clude that his birth took place in the year A.D. 
1630 at Avan, Shorkot in Jhang district. Being 
bom at Avan he is also known as Avan. 

According to Manaqab-i-Sultcini , his an- 
cestors migrated to India from Arabia after the 
death of Hasan and Husain. Having fought and 
defeated the Hindus of Find Dadan Khan, 
Ahmadabad, and the dittricti aroimd them, they 
forced them and thefar chieft to embrace Islam. 
Whatever his ancestors may have been. the fa- 
ther of Bahu was a resident of Jhang district. 
He is Said to have been a person of quiet dispo- 
sition and so waa bis wifb, the motber of Bahn. 

Le^endsielaiing to his childhood are nu- 
merotts and of a varied natura. One of them is 
so interesting that we cannot help jrelating it 

here. It runs thus: When Bahu was a boy, he 
was such a devout Mussulman that a sort of ra- 
diance spread round his face, and whenever a 
Hindu witnessed it, he was so impressed by it, 
that forgetting all, be renounced his own reli- 
gion and became a Mufsulam. 

This miracle wronght exeluaively by his 
radiance firightened, the Hindus, who sent a 

delegation to wait upon his father and request 
him to keep his son Bahu indoors, except at 
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certain hours. This request was complied with, 
and thc young boy ihereafter tiad to remaia in- 

doors. 

His family was held in great regard by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan who conferred on his fa- 
ther, Suhan Bazid, Kahar Janan in jagir. 

Bahn received his education at home, and 
his mother was mostly responsible fbr it. It is 
Said that after lie had married and had begotten 
childrcn he wanted his mother to become his 
murshid or pir. But she declined, stating that 
woman in Islam were not permitted to be Spiri- 
tual teachers and that he had better go and find 
a male toacher. Thereapon ha laft his wives and 
fiunily and went to Hazrat Habib-ullah Qadiri 
at Baghdad on tha banlcs of the river Ravi. 

After a short period of discipleship Sultan 
Bahu defeated his master in his power of 
karamat or miracles. Thereupon Habib-ullah 
frankly informed him of his inabiiity to teach 
any fiiither and direeted him to go to his master 
Hazrat Pir Saiyid Abdul Rahmen of Delhi. This 
Abdul Rahmen es Habib-ullah describes him, 
'was apparently a mansabdar of the Emperor 
but possessed great spiritua! knowledge'. Sul- 
tan Bahu then went to Delhi and learnt from 
Abdul Rahmen what he desired. 

Bahu says Sultan Bakhsh Qadiri, was held 
in great esteem by Emperor Aurangzeb, who 
paid him all possible attention, but för some un- 

known reason the saint never seems to have 

cared for the Emperor, Bahu had four married 
wives and seventeen mistresses. Of the former, 
three were Muslim and the fourth a Hindu. He 
had eight sons from his wives. This sort of lifo, 
thottgh sanctioned by the Muslim law, did not 
befit a saint and a teacher. But it is not for us tO 
judge his private life, and so we proceed. 

On his dcath, Sultan Bahu was buried at 
Kahar Janan. In A.H. 1 180 (A.D. 1767) Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh raided the district. The 
relatives and murids, though they were very 
anxious to protect the tomb, ran away in fear. 
One murid of the saint nevertheless refused to 
prove faithless to his ashes. The Sikh chiefs, 
however, did not despoil the tomb and left the 



faithfui disciple unmolested. What the Bhangi 
Chiefs spared, nature. however, did not. Some 
time after, the Chenab having changed its 
course. its waters covered the graveyard, and 
many tombs were swept away. The «arr/dk and 
khaltfas thereupon began to weep and wail, but 
a voice comforted thcm by telling them that next 
morning an unknown person would come and 
bring from under the water the coffin contain- 
ing the dead body of Sultan Bahu. 

As stated by the voice, a stränge person 
brought the coflin out of the river and having 
ordered its burial under a pipal tree, in a de- 

serted building, disappeared. The cofTm accord- 
ingly was taken to the said building, put under 
the tree, and a brick platform raised on it. The 
grave was not dug, as was the usual custom. This 
event occurred ten yeara after the Sikh rald on 
the district, i.e. in A.H.1190 (A.D. 1775). 

Bahu, says the author of Tawartkh Sultan 
Bahu, wrote in all a hundred and forty books hl 
Persian and Arahic. Nothing is recorded about 
his works in Panjabi excepi that he wrote po- 
etry in Panjabi also. What happened to this lat- 
ter poetry is not known. Most probably, as 
Panjabi was considered vulgär and unschohirly, 
his works in this language were ignored and ul- 
timately lost. 

In spite of all this indifference, some of 
Bahu's Panjabi verse was preserved by the 
gaddi-nishms, though not because they loved 
it. The followers and admirers of Sultan Bahu 
are mottly villagers and imedncated people who 
know no language excefrt their own motbsr- 
tongue, Panjabi. So the descendants, to mein- 
tain their own prestige and influence over these 
credulous people, have preserved some of 
Bahu*s verse. It is sung by the kavvalis on the 
*urs days. 

Bahu, relates the author of Manaqab'i' 
Suttani, wrote in his* Ain-ut-Fugar that he 

thanked his mother for having* given him the 
name Bahu, which by the alteration of one nukta 
or point becomes yahu. The only published 
siharfi of Bahu is very lengthy. Each letter of 
the aiphabet has one, two, or four short poems. 
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each consisting of eight tukks. But some letters 
hav« more than twenty such poems. 

The most itriking thing about Bahtt*s po- 
etry is diat every second tukk endi in hu. Hu is 

regarded as a name of Allah, and It ii eonsid- 

ered highly meritorious to repeat it as often as 
possible Lines ending in hu are an innovation 
in Panjubi poetry. They are also a great help in 
establishlng the aothentfelty of Bahu*s PanjabI 
verse. 

Bahn, as judged firom his poetry, belonged 
to the Philosophie school of the Sufls, but for 

some reason or other he hid his philosophy un- 
der the veil of orthodoxy. It may be that to en- 
sure his safety he disguised his phiiosophic 
thought. Then there was another reason, namely 
his sainthood, which did not permit hlm that llb- 
erty and happiness whlch Bullhe would enjoy. 
He had become a pir, not in the sense of a pre- 
ceptor but as a religious head and object of re- 
spect and worship. This demanded a certain 
amount of reserve and prudence on his part. 

So, he had to present his phiiosophic ideas 
slightly tinged with orthodox thought, in spite 
of hit personal oonvictiont. Yet, it is worth stat- 

inghere that Bahu's ideas, though phiiosophic, 
were diffcrent from those of Bullhe Shah, his 
younger contemporary. He does not seem to 
have believed in karma and reincarnation, and 
if he did, they had not become convictloni with 
htm. There was a great hick of balanee and equi- 
librium in his panthelttlc philosophy, and it is 
this lack which accounts for his indulgence in 
sexual pleasures and princely living. His pri- 
vate life was a natural consequence of his phiio- 
sophic nnsteadiness. 

Bahu's verse is composed in simple and • 
onprctentious style. It has a well-marked char- 
acter of its own and rests entirely on the re- 

sources of the poet's thought and knowledge of 

the language There is an absolute lack of arti- 
ficiality. Another thing which is creditable 
about him, is that his verse is pious and bereft 
of all human love and its Ideals. 

Bahu's language is Panjabi, as it is spo- 
ken in Jhang and the districts around it It has 



sweetness and simpiicity but is not rustic or 
vulgär. 

The poetry of Bahn is not niuch known, 
and if it has attained popularity anywhere it is 

in the circle of his adherents, though it deserv* 
ediy demands a better consideration from the 
general public of the Panjab. The following 
poems are extracted from Bahu's siharfi. This 
is Bahu*s ideal of a faqin 

Jirnjituttamarrahnahav^ lavegfakitttkatfytiui 
Je koi sutte guddar kura vang anrhisahfye hu 
Je koi kadde gala mehna us nu Jiji kahiye hu 
gUa-ulahmbha bhandi khavari yarde paro 
sahiye hu. 

Jim : if dead while living we want to remain, 
then the robe of fiuiirs we shoold wear, O He; 

if any one throws at us wom-out rags and 
rubbish, like a dunghill we should bear them, O 
He ; he who abuses and taunts, to him, we 
should say sir. sir, O He; complaint and taunts, 
scandal and troubles we should bear for the 
Beh>ved*s sake» O He. 

In the following he relates the condition of him 

who has attained Union : 

Jim Jinha shau altf thipaya, ohferhur'm na 
parh de hu 

oh maran dam muhabbat vala, dur Hoya ne 
pmiehu 

Dozakh bihühi Gtdam linhadt» ca kUto ne 

barde hu 

mai kurban tinha to baku,Jehre vahdat de vice 

varde hu. 

Jim : those who have found the Loid ali( tfa^ 
again do not read the Qiir*an, O he; they teipin 

the breath of love and their veils have gone 
afar, O He ; hell and heaven their slaves be- 
come, their faults they have forsaken, O He; I 
am a sacrifice for those, Bahu, who in the unity 
eater, O He. 
Bahu speaks of Iiis beloved : 

CeetwhcemnaiukarroshaudUjÜikurkarede 
tare hu 

tere Jahe cann kai sai carhde, sanu stgjana 
bajh hanträ hu 

Jitthe caim hat ioda earhda, kadat naht kiffh 

leri hu 

Jis de karan asa janam gavaya bahu your tnilsi 
ikk veri hu. 
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Ce : rise moon, spread your light and the stars 

will talk of it, O ! He; many hundred moons like 
yoii might rise, without the Friend for me is 
dark, O ! He ; where that moon of mine rises, 
there no regard for you is feit, O ! He ; for 
whom, Bahu. I have lost my life, once that 
Friend will meet me, O ! He 
Here is Bahu's definition of real lovers (seekers): 
Nun na oh Hindu na oh moman na sijda den 
masiti hu . 

dam dam da Wce vMum w^la, jinha jan kaxa 
nakittihu 

ae dana ta bona divrnia jinha xat sahi vanfh 

kilti hu 

mai kurban tinha to bahu Jinha ishk bazi cun 
Hai hu. 

Nun : neither Hindus are they, nor are tliey 
Muslims nor in the moM|iiefl thay in obeisance 

bow, O He ; in each and every breath they 
behold God, who have not distorted their lives, 
O He; they came vvise. and became mad, who 
traded in the real substance, O He ; 1 am a 
sacrlfice for them, Bahu, who have selected 
their profession, love, O He. 

The following expresses the philosophic 
concept of Sufi thought. Here, he forgeti his or> 

thodoxy: 

He hu da Jamapaihghar aya, ism kamavamati 

hu 

na otthe kufar isiam di manzil na uuhe tnuui 
haytulhu 

shah ragthlnaxdiklanghesipa andurajhaiihu 

oh asa vice asi uhua vice dur hui kurbati ha. 
He : dressed in God I home. to earn the Name 
is nn profcssion. O He ; neither are there siaues 
ot paganism and Islam, nor is there death and 
life, O He ; He will poss nearer dian the jugular 
vein ; do throw « ghuiee inside you, O He ; He 
is in US and we in Hirn, fiüsity has gone away, 
O He. 
Again : 

Mun nahijogi nahi jattgam na mai cila kamayahu 
namaibhe^mautivarfyanatasbakharkqyahu 
Jo dam gqfll so dam ke^ satm anursMd ah 

pharmaya hu 

murshid samt sohni kitti bahu ikkoptd vice ca 
bakhshaya hu. 

Nun : neither a yogi nor a jattgam, nor have I 



observed the forty days* fast, O He ; neither 
have I rushcd into a mosque nor with rosary 

noise have I niadc. O lic ; "That breath when 
one IS tbrgetfui, that breath is false' to me (this) 
the teacher has ordained, O He ; teacher has 
treated me handsomely, Bahu, fai one momeat 
he procured me grace, O He. 
Mim mazhaifa vait darvaza ucca, rah nddHud 
muri hu 

Fandta te mulvania kuio chap chap lange de 
&triha 

addia maran ktam bakhara (Umbaanda dia 

ghori hu 

bahu cal uUhai vasiaiJUthe dava na kisse hori 

Im. 

Mim : religion's gates are hight and the path of 
God is liice a hole, O He ; from the pandits and 
tfw maulvis, it passes hidden and eoncealed, O 

He : they kick with their heels and create 

trouble (but this) for the suffeiers is a ghori. O 
! Hc : Bahu. iet us go there and live where no 

one eise's claims exist. O ' He. 

The following may accouni lor Bahu's in- 
difference towardt the Emperor. How eoold a 
man with such ideas appear in the lcing*s pres- 
ence without running a great riik of being put 

to death? 

A in ashik hove te ishk kamave dU rakkhe vofig 

pahara hu 

lakh lakh badia hazar ulahme, kar jane bag 
baßuu^ahu 

mmsw Jaha cukk sali ditte vaktfkal asrara Im 
s^dfya sar dU na coto biüm tora kaß^ kahn 

hazar a hu 

Ain : if one is a lover and professes love he 
should keep his heart like a mountain, O ! He ; 
many milüons of bad tums and thousands of 
taunts he shöukl fbel as pleasurea of garden, O 
! He ; one like Mamur was hanged on the cross, 
who was acquainted with all the secrets, O ! He 
; to bow head in obeisance heart wants not, 
Bahu. though thousands might proclaim me 
heathen, O He. 
Bahu expresses his sentiment for his 
murshid in ^e following: 

Mim murshid makkatalibht^lkaba ishk banqya 
huvhch(UMrsikhharv^kart«dheiiswMyahH 
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lükk dum maiiho juda ju hdve dii milance te 
ayahu 

MitshidainhafMailHthtmenhlttvkesamqyahu. 
Mim ; the murshid is Makka. seeker the pil- 
grim. and love is the Ka'aba. O He ; in Iiis 
prcsence ovcr and at all times ict us do thal 
better hajj, O He ; if toi one moment he parts 
from me. the heiit cnives to meet. O He ; Bahu, 
the murshid is the life, he is present in my every 
pore, O He. 

Bahn, like the orthodox Qadiris. composod 
a few poems in prnisc of Abdul qaJir lilani. ihe 
founder of the Qadiriya sect. Here is one of this 
kind: 

Slnsynfaryad pira diyapira, mai akkhsunuva 
kMhnuku 

terejeha mainu hör na koi, mftjehekift tatnyhit, 

phol na kaga: badia vale dar to dhak na mainu hu 
mai vice aidgunahmhondebahutubakhshido 
kahnu hu. 

Sin : listen to (my) complaint 0 ! Pir ot ihe piis, 
to whoin else'äiould I teil it 7 Ö ! He Vfik^ you 
there isno oneelse för me, but like me yott have ' 

millions, O !He; do notopen the papers of b«d ' 

deeds. do not push me away from the door. O ! 
He; if I were not filied with such greai sins then, 
says Bahu, why would you havp par^oacd me ? : 
This Is the condition c»f a real lover i . 

Ain ishk dl bhah hadda da balan ashak baih. 
sakede hu 

f^hai kejanjigar vice ara. vekkh kabab faiedei . 

hu ■■ '■ ' 

9or gardanphiran har veie khun jigar da pide. . 

^ . 1 .... . . .'. 

hiog0 hßzmi ashak bahu par Ishk nasib kide . 

(Ain : love is fire, bones the fuel and sittinu in 
front the iovers wann themselves. O I Hc ; 
putting the saw in the heart behold like tlic 
kabab they are being firied, O ! He; the mad 
ones (Iovers) ever roam about drinking their 
(own) heart's blood. O ! He ; thousands have 
bccome Iovers. Bahu, but in whose destiny is 
love ? O ! He.) * 

What the Beloved expects of the lover is a ' 
white'l(puire) heart and not ä White (beautiftri) 
face. This idea is very CineJy expressed in the 
lines given below: 



Dal ili! kale kolo muh kala canga, je koi us 

nujunc hu • • • - • . , . . 

muh kala dil accha hove ta dilyar pachane hu 
eh dil yar de picche hove. mala yar vi kade 

sanjhane hu 

bahn sai alam chor masita natthejab lagerte 

dil tikam hu 

Dal : than a black licari u black face is better, 
each one is aware of that, Q ! He.; .if ^ce is 
black and heart is white then the Belpved repr • 
Ognizes that. O ! He : such heart shp.vid .. 
everfollüw the beloved, niight bc that Me recr 
ognizes him, O ! Hc ; üahu. hundredsof learned 
men have lefi the mosques and rim (to their . 
pirs) when their heart has attained Jts mark, O t 
!HeJ 

The pure and the elect are described in this Cou- 
plet: 

Jimjo paki bin pak mahi de. so pakijan paliti 
hu 

hikk butt'khanne Ja vasal hoai ijk lihdfl rahe 

masiti hu. * 
Jim : those who are pure, without the purity of 
the Beloved, consider their purity to be impu- 
rity, O He ; some in the idol-house have rcached 
Union, others have faiied in mosques, O He. 

Bahu disapproyes of faqiri without Knowledge. 

He says : .... 
Ain Harn beyhe koifukar kamave kqfir mare. 
divana hu 

sai varja di kare ibadat rah ullah kämm begana , 

. .= . ' • 
gqifalal kamw na khuisqnpardis dil zahil ffwtt, 
Utfljmß hu 

mai kurhan tinha de bahu Jinha Milliya yar 

yagana hu. 

Ain : he who without knowledge profcsses 
renunciation iet that fälse one (kafir) die in- 
sane, 0 1 He'; he mlghl worship toi a hundr^ ' 
years, yetto God's patK Will he be aitranger, O 

! Hc ; hecaiise of carelessness his ciirtains of 
ignorance will not be removed and his foolish 
heart will be an idol-house, O ! He ; 1 am a 
sacrifice, Bahu, for them who have met the 
Beloved Unimue, 0„l Hc. ... 

New we shall quote a few examples express-'- 

ing BJhu"s orthodox ideas. The following is in praise' 
of the love of Hasan, Husain, {uid their father-Ali: 
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Am ashuk soi hakikt jahra katai mashuk de 
manne hu 

ishk na chwre muh na mor€ tore Mai tatwa 

khanne hu 

jitt val dekkhe ra- mahi da la^a uJahi vanjhe Im 
siux a ishk hasnain Ali da bahu sar deve raz na 
bhann« hu. 

Ain : he is a real lover who considers himseif 
a victim of the Beloved, O He ; who does not 

rcnoiincc lov e and tiirns not away his face, even 
il'a luindicd swordscui him. O He : in whaiever 
diiccuon he sees the rule of his Beloved. ihere 
he continuesto walk, O He ; Bahu, the true love 
is of llasan, Husain and 'Ali Mfho gave their 
heads but did not break the rule. O! He. 
The following dcscribes the horrors of the 
gm VC and suggests ihat they could be avoided 
il'lhc corpsc bowed to the Divine Will: 

.lim jiuik' kijanan sar moya Ji so janejo mar Ja hu 
kuinu a Je vice ann napani uithe khare tureda 
gharUa hu 

ikk vichora ma pyo bhafya äufa asab ka tarda hu 
im . ' A > i!amat Iis da batm Jehra robb agge sir 

dlhii\ui hu 

Jim : uluii do tlic living know ofihe conditlon 
uftht; deud. he aluiie knows svho dies, O ! He 
: in graves there it nelther food nor water and 
spending is of one's own house, O ! He ; first 
there is the Separation of parents and brothers, 
second is the troublc of the grave, O ! He ; 
Bahu, liis faiih nioiic there rests safe. who 
surrenders his head bcforc God, O ! He. 

This extract illustrates well his regard for the 

kalma: 

Itc hör Java na Ji/ Ji kari. ka/nia dil di kari hu 

kahiia Jur jan^al kareJa kalme niail uiiari hu 
kaiiiiii Iure htl jawahar. kahnc hall pasjn hu 
iiihc uitlm Jovi jahani bahu kalma Jauiai .sari 
hu. 

I le : other profession for heart is not efflcient, 

the knimn of the heart is efficient, O ! He ; the 
kalma takos the rust away and the kalma scrapes 
off the dirt, O ! He ; the kalma is diamond, iiiby 
and precious stones, thekaima has extended its 
Shop. O ! He ; Bahn; bete and there ui botbthe 
worlds the kaima is all tiie weaMi, O He. 
Islam is the only true path, says our poet : 
eh dil hijarfirakosarda eh dam mare najivehn 
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sacca rah Muhammad vaia bahu Jai vice rabb 
labhivehu. 

ThIs heart Is buming wHh sepantkm, it neither 

diesnorlivcs: ^- . ..•■ >. 

O ! He : the true path is the path of Muhtumaä, 

along which god is found, O ! He. '' 

Manaqah-i-Sultani (in Urdu). This is a 
translation of the Persian work of the same 
name. The author of tlift >nHik 1*n- SalAdl 
Hamid, a lelative and diSteeNAiiit bf Ihd'Mt 
Sultan Bahu. The work. though'it gives mil^ 
real Information, contains legesds of A'fhbitliHMi 
character. *•• " 

Tarikh Makhzan-i-Panjab by Ghulam 
Sarvar, in Urdu, also contains some important 
information about ihe Saint. ' •«•f»'*' 

Tawarikh Sultan Bahu in Persian. This 
MS. Pamphlet on the life of Sultan Bahu was 
written by Sultan Bakhsh Qidlri'IÜ'lff^üiir nr 
the property of the Panjab Piilrtfe'Li)!i»fwj^,^- 
ental Section. u ; 

Many other biographies of saints contain 
bricf descriptions of the life of Bahu. bot they 
are mere extracts from the above-meUtiotied 
books. * »»• •".«•»'»'•••^ 

Of the Panjabi works of Bahu only one 
book has been published. This is a collectiori 
of his Verses« theaiitbenticity of whiilrlltt'Mil' 
well established. Thfe title is MdJmü'ä''Ai^ 
Sultan Bahu Panjabi. It is in Urdi/ chalratteri 
and contains a very lengthy siharß: ^'^ ' 

Another source of information, both on the 
life-history and the poetry of Bahii.' are the 
kavvalis. fhough we have not depended on this 
source for the account of Bahu; yd We cann^* 
help suting that if someon^ i^ollet^lliirtärt«!^ 
firom this source it would be of gtibbr^UM; ' * ' 

, • Ifi .'Kl'.' idl'JV 

Bahu was a pantheist, but he made no 

contribution to the further deVeldpihiilit of 
the thought. His verse holds some signifi- 
cance of historical nature that it reffects a 
steep decline in harmony in the religiöus 
atmospher« tif the cbFtfMfy.'TlMHifir/ttiMfefi 
were the Naqshabandii Wdd pre^tiH»«! iAMn>'' 
eration igainaft the Hindus and l^^ughäl 
emperors to adopt a persecüttii| piHity, bot 
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thc Qadiris too felJ victim to the demon of 

comm u nalism. 

Buhu lived diiring the reign of Aurangzeb 
who waged a campaign ofpersecuting his Hindu 
subjects. Aurangzeb was fully aware of the lean- 
ings of Qadiris towards the Hindu thought. He 
organiscd his strcngth todosway the influence 
of the Hindu thought nnd foiight against his 
brother Dara Shikoh on this basis. The Qadiris 
also knew well his uiiitude lovvurds them. 
Biüiu's pantheistic convictions and the commu- 
nal pressure of the government madc Bahu a 
confuslng personality. He is a bündle of con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. 

He could not sever himscif from his pan- 
theistic convictions. but he declared the sevcr- 
ance of thc Muslims from the rest of the people. 
He ad\ ised the Muslims not to abandon thc path 
of Mohunnnad and used to tcrrify the unpro- 
taeted Hindus to gain converts on the one band 
and declared the seif of man above narrow com- 
munallsm on the other. He led a princely life, 
married four wives and produced eight sons 
fron» them, yet he condemned the worldly üfe 
and Its pursuits very bitterly. 

Giving an obnoxious picture of the worldly 

life he compares it to a corpse and the worldly 
people to dogs and vuliures eaiing it. His atti- 
tude towards Shariat does not reflect any stead- 
ftstness. Sometlnies, he urges the people not to 
leave the Sharlat-i-Mohammadi and advises the 
person who Claims to know the Truth to say that 
he is the seeker and not the knower of Truth, 
and sometimes, he declares that the Shariat it- 
self is Ignorant of the State where love leads the 
seeker to. 

Commenting on the inconsistencies in bis 
life and thought Dr. LajwantI Ramalcrishna 

rightly asserts that there was a great lack of 
balance and equilibrium in his pantheistic phi- 
losophy and ii is this lack which accounts for 
his indulgence in sexual pleasures and princely 
living. His private life, she adds, was a natural 
consequence of his philosopHic unsteadiness. 

Bahu eamed a great name in the Muslim 
Community äs well as amongst the Sufls of the 



Panjab of his timc. He was a renowned spiri- 
tual teaclier and had a good niinibei of disciples 
whom hc appuintcd ins spiritual successors and 
Khalifts for the spread of the path. They estab- 
lished their seats in the varlous corners of 
Panjab and Sindh. Besides, he was a votuml- 
nous w riter and he wrote as many as 140 books 
on Sufism. 

Iiis intlucncc on the Sufis of hl'^ timc can 
be iniugined Ironi the point that Bullhc Shah 
borrowed a number of expressions any symbols 
from Bahu*s works. There is another point of 

importance in Bahu*s verse. One finds in it men- 
tion of Lataif Sitta a System of breath Control- 
ling developed by thc Naqshabandi order on the 
pattern of Yogic one. 

Bahu was a disciple and Khalifa of Sa\\ad 
Abdul Rehman Dehlvi, who conics in thc spiri- 
tual hierarchy of Abdul Qadir Jüan, the founder 
of the Qadiri Order. Bahu learnt Vedantic views 
from bis Qadiri teacher, whose system had al- 
ready accepted Vedantic Influence. 

Bahu declares that the State of comnnm- 
ion is the mergence of the essence of the indi- 
vidual in the Essence of God for a short period: 
Zaii nal jo zuii ralia, tad Bahu nuiii saJai huo. 
(When (iny) essence will inerge into the Es- 
sence (of the Lord), I will become the true 
Bahu). 

He interprets the ayat *min habdularav id* 

to mean that God in His Essence and Knowl- 
edge is nearer to man than his own shairag 
(blood vein): 

God is nearerto thee even than thy own blood 

vein. 

The blind can not see Him. 
He fürther declares unequivocally that the 
essence of man is identical to that of God: 

The essence of man is exactiy the F,s- 
sence of God. This is thc secret of the 
secrets and there remains nothing more 
to say. 

Thus Bahu unambiguously affirms that 
Ood is present in the individual and the multi- 
plicity of the universe in His Essence. He also 
asserts that nothing except God extsts. The 
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seeker sbould not think of any tbitif except 

Cod: 

I r.uiicatc the idea ot any thing except God and 
vcrily you will see the Beauty of God every 
whefe. 

He has also veneration for Mansur who 
Said, *I am the Creative Trutb* (an ai Haqq} In 
Iiis following utternance he says that he found 

God in his hcart: 

Shcra^ ihin nazdik luädo Si; 

l'ii anilrouni jhuti hu: 

Asin itthiin vich uh asan vich, 

Baku, door rahie kurbati hu. 

(I peeped into the heart and found the Lord 

there. He is ncarcr than cven the vcin. We are 

in God and God is in iis. I le is so near, but out 

of ignorance we think hiin a\\a> .) 

In the last vcrsc Bahu is a Pantheisi. As already 
pointed out, his attitude towards the Shariat is 
very confusing. He says that the lovers of God 
have no rellgion and that the retigion has no 

Claim ovcr the lovers. A lover of God, hc adds, 
is ncitlicr a Hindu nor a Muslim. Hc is ncithcr 
inicicstcd in Paradise nor is he atVaid ol" Hell: 

As/infiin koi mazhab nahin, Mazhab ki lagada 

sala hu. 

Nun-na uh Hindu na uh Muslim, nasyada den 
masiti hu. 

Ile does not need even any learning or 
bookish knowledge about religion: 

i\a iihiin irihe roze rukhe. na niain pok namazi hu, 

lic holds that the Shariat itscif is ignorant 
of ihc State wlicre luve leads the seeker to: 

.//.V nninzil nun ishaq pahunchave, iman nun 

k/nihar na hu. 

He asserts that there is a distance of hundreds 
of miles between the Shariat and the palh of love: 

Ishaq shara vich manztl Miari, saian kohan de 
pare kai hu. 

!!c 'dy to tear off the khirqa (Sufi 
robc), lü break of his tashih (rosary) and to biirn 
the nnisalla (tlie prayer carpct). Ile wams to 
throw auay the chubi assa (macc or a stalf used 
as Support). In anotber gazal he eiyoins to re- 
main strict on the Shariat: -. . 

Do not leave the path of Shariat of MohamnMd. 



If thou knowest the secrets of the Truth, de not 
call thy «elf a gnostic, Think thyself still a 

seeker. 

Despite the haze in his attitude towards the 
Shariat, ft is daar «rlthoat dottbt that ha laeica 
the latitudarian chanieter of a mystic. He is in 

fact a staunch Mohammedan. The leniency is 
only for the lovers of god and thereby he points 
out to his own superiority over the Mullans, the 
represeniuiives ot ihe Shariat. Froin among the 
Muslims he declares the sufi lovers as veiry 
much advanced on the Spiritual path. He de- 
clares that the achievements attained by love 
are much superior to those attained by the ob- 
servance of Shariat. 

The Shariat and its observance become 
unimporiant for ihose in whobC tiearts the fire 
Ol love has been inflamed. He agrees with the 
orthodox view that the religious knowledge 
and learning are pre-requisite for spiritual dis- 
cipline and the Performance of religious 
obligatories are essential for those who have 
not adopted the path ot love of God. He is not 
a humanist. but he is through and through an 
Islaniic missionary. 

Bahu, wrote a good number ot books of 
Sulism. His verse lacks inteliectual speculations 
and discussion* but abounds with instnictions 
relating to Sufi practica Condemning the scliol- 

arship and learning, he asserts that the bookish 
knowledge is not only useiess, but is harmful, 
as it arouses the sense of haughtiness. 

It does in no way any help to kill the nafs. 
Kather. he says, the learned and the schoiars are 
wailing sitting in the corners of tlieir houses. 
Urging fpr the renunciation of the worldly Iii«, 

he describes it an abomination which does not 
let the people to have even a wink of sieep. He 
furihcr dcsciibcs the worldly life as .i corpse 
and the worluly peopie as dogs and vultures 
eattng it. 

His System of mcditation consists of concen- 
iration on the name of God accompanied by Con- 
trolling of brealh. The pofaMs of concentration, in 

Order of ascendence, are sirri. riihi, kalbi, sori, 
akhqfi, and khqfi as given in the foUowing verse: .' 
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Sirri nihi kalhi sori cikhafi. khafi kannivan hir 
Main kurhan tinhan ton Bahu.jihre hik mgah 
Jiniuvun hu. 

Meditation on ihe name of God wtth con- 
trol of brasth eauaes the inflammatioii of fire 
of love in tlie heart of die pncticant and re- 
moves all the veils: 

Nal !asov\'ar ismaUah de dam nun kafdlagid hu. 
Ali/ Allah parhion park futfiz hoiotl, 

üiü hajabun pariiu hu. 

Giving his views on love, he says that it is 
panacea for all the ills of life and the supreme 
mtant'to kill the lutfa and to achieve commun- 

ion with God. As soon as, the seeicer catches 

fire of love in his hearl all other means and prac- 
tices becomc useless for him. Love is iike a 
lamp which iiluminates the path of the novice 
and leads the secker to his supreme desttnation. 

Even the Gaus und the Qutb, says Buhu, 
do not get access to the abode of the lovers. 
Emphasising on the neceaiity of lüiiing the lutfs, 

he says that, as water and fire cannot remain 
together and as two swords cannot be put into 
one sheath, the two, Gcd and the imfs, cannot 
remain in one heart. Those who do not kili their 
nafa in this life, sufTer In this life as well as in 
the next. 

Bahu*s Spiritual achievements are very 
much akin to tfiat of a Yogi. The Yogis depict 

'he World as odious and repulsive in order to 
develop detachment from it while the Ijadist 
sufis present horrtble scenes of life after death 
and inspire fear of Awfui God. Bahu adopted 
the path of the Yogis. Like a Yogi he says that 
the realization of seif is the realization of God. 

The literary nierit of Bahu*s verse is very 
poor. As has already beon mentioned, his vwse 

is more didactic than emotional. Thcre are very 
rare passages expressing his mystical experi- 
ences and pains of Separation. He says that those 
who have realized the Reality, do not speak but 
keep qoiei. He adds that instead of going to 
Mecca, be realized Ood in the heart. 

Bahu does not appear to have accepted any 

direct influence of Indian thought. The two 
major Indian elements-wifely devotlon and yo- 



gicpractices had already penetraied into Indian 
Sufism much before his tinic and he. iherefore. 
adopted thcse elements as well as pantheism 
from the tradition of the Sufis. 

Bahu enjoyed a great repute as a spiritual 
teacher. In the works of Bullhe Shah one finds 
a number of expressions, and ideas which had 

already appeared in the compositions of Sultan 

Bahu. Bolh have described najs as a thief. Their 
lovers run away from the mosques. They break 
the kasa and niasalla. Love has been described 
as Muazzan by both. 
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Sondha, Shalkh (d.1716/17 A.D.) 

A khaltfa of Shaikh Dawud was Shaikh 
Sundha. Shaikh *Abdu*l Mu*min the father of 

Shaikh Sundha. was a jagirdar from Saharanpur 
who. like Shah Abu'l-Ma'ali's father, dicd when 
his children werc small. From his youth Shaikh 
Sundha was greatly attracted to the saintly life 
and fbund the fülfilment pf his dreams in the 
diseipleship of Shaikh Dawud. In accordance 
with Chishti tradition he led an ascetic lefe and 
loved sama. He died in 1129/1716-17. 
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Tabrizi, Jalalud-Din 
(d. 1225A.D.) 

The first Muslim saint of historical impor- 
lance is Shaikh Jalaliiddin Tabrczi. who intro- 
duced the Suhrawardi silsilah in Dcngal. Born 
at Tabrezin Persia, Shaikh Jalaluddin received 
hlf •ducatl^alii BuklMura. Ito Battuta who vis- 
Ited Bengal in the middle of the I4th Century 
(probably in 1346 A.D.) met Shaikh Jalal of 
Sylhet and confounded him with Jalaluddin 
Tabrezi. He first became the disciple of Shaikh 
Abu Sa'id of Jabrezand later joined the circle 
of SMUdi Shihabuddin Siihrawardi*s disciple in 
Bagiidad. 

Seka Subhodaya, a Sanskrit book records 
tkat the Shaikh*s father name was Kafur. As» he 

was a bright boy his teacher loved him very 
much and agreed to leach him free on the re- 
quest of kafur, who was a man uf little means, 
the teacher recommended the boy to a rich.iner- 
cbant. namojd Ranizan, to bear his edueational 
expenses. The merchant went on a long busi- 
ness tour. It took 12 ycars. In his absence, his 
daughter, Aisha by name, feil in love with Jalal, 
who paid no attention to her. But the girt in dis- 
appofaptmant brought a Charge of misconduct on 
the part of Jalal, who was driven out of the 
merchant's house and the merchant demandcd 
from JalaPs parents the füll expenses of the last 
12 years. 

After extensive travels in Arabia. Iraq. 
Bukhara and Nishapur he came to Hindustan. 
He visited Multan and earned acquainiance with 
some of the eminent saints of the time, and then 



came to Delhi during the reign of Sultan 
Shamsuddin lltuimish (12rO-l336 A.D.). The 
latier received him with great respect. He coald 
not remaln in Delhi for long due to the machi- 

nations of the then.Shaikh-ul Islam, Shaikh 
Najmuddin Sughra. and finally proceeded tO 
Lakhnauti, via Badaun and settied ilicre. 

The poor parents of Jalal out of fear left 
their house for sonie unknown p'actj Hm ac- 
cording \o Ain-i-Akburi it transpirc^ liui Jalal 
was accused falsely of crime agalnst an im- 
moral woman. When Jalal reached Delhi, it is 
saidthatNajamud-Din Sughra, the Shaikul Is- 
lam was jealous of his popuiari^y and he 
charged him, involving Jalal in an affair with 
a bad woman named Gauhar. Bahud-Din 
Zakaria through his miraculous powers proved 
that the Charge was falsa. Falsity of these 
cbarges are supported by many persons, histo- 
rians and taxkira't'AuUa hinä. 

When Jalal was acquitted of the charges 

he left Delhi for Bengal via Bcdaytim Shaikh 
Jalalud-Din Tabrizi. who was a disciple of Abu 
Sa id Tabrizi and after him of Shihabud-Din 
Suhrawardi at Baghdad, came to India and be- 
came the disciple of Qtttabud-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki. He was sent to Bengal as his deputy whcre 
hediedin 122S A.D. 

When Iltutmish (12I0-I235 A.D.) ruled in 
Delhi hundreds of Muslim divines and saints 
poured into this country in coniinuous succes- 
sion from the central Asian lands. Iltutmish 
much welcomed these emigrants cordially and 
with great hospitality. Sometiroes« on hearing 
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about the arrival of a saiiu lie went out for miles 
to receive him and bring linn lo Iiis place. When 
Shaikh Jalalud-Din Tabrizi came lo Delhi from 
Be^dad« lltutmish went out to receive him also. 
It runs in one account: 

'Chun shaikh ra did az asp faruä omaäa 

hajanih-inshan dawid ' 

(No sooner had bc sccn the Shaikh than hegot 

down tVorn his horsc and towards him) 

On Mauiana Jamalud-Din Mohammad 
Bistami's death, lltutmish offered to Khawaja 
Qutbud-Dln the post of Shailcul Islam. Qutb 
Sahib, following the principle of the Chishtl 

saints. dcclined to accept government service. 
On his rcriisal, Najmud-Din Suuhra was ap- 
poiiued to this post. Sughra was jealous and 
self-conceited man. He could not toierate any- 
body except himself being revered by the 
peoplc; and so he sometimes resorted to ignoble 
methods of piilling others down. He brought an 
obnoxioiis chai iio of aduitery against Shaikh 
Jalalud-Din labiizi. 

Abid Ali Khan Sahib says that Shah 
Jalalud-Din Tebrizi was born at Tabrizi in Per- 
sia and was a pupil of Shailch Abu Said ofthat 
city. After his teacher*s death he became the dis- 
cip!e of Shaikh Shihabud-Din Suhrawardi and 
servcd w ith him so devotediy as no other saint's 
disciple ever did. 

It is said that Shaikh Shihabud-Din used 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca every year, 
but that being old and feebie he could not di- 
gest the food that was provided for the joumey. 

So Shaikh Jalalud-Din put a deghdani Stove with 
a pot on his head to serve the Shaikh with a bot 
mcal whcn rcquircd. When Shaikh Jalalud-Din 
came to Delhi, the false Charge that was brought 
against him so perturbed him that he had to 
leave pelhi and go to Bedaun and thence to 
Bengal. When he reached there he sat down by 
tlK- side of a streani to rest. But suddenly he 
rose and perfornied ablutions. 

In explanation. he said that he was saying 
funeral prayers of the Shaikhui Islam Sughra 
who had just died and subsequently this turned 
out to be a fact. The saint acquired consider- 
able property in Pandua and elsewhere in Ben- 



gal, e.g, at Dcotala and this estate. which is 
known as *Ba'is Ha/ari'(twenty-two thousand), 
is still Heid by a Mutawalli for the benefit of 
the faqir and tiie poor. The urs (death anniver- 
sary) of this saint is celebrated in the month of 
Rajab each year, and pilgrims assemble at the 
shrine from the Ist to the 22nd of the month. 

The travellcrs tliroiighout the year are 
given meals at ihc slirinc . The saint's death is 
said to have occurrcd in 1223 A.D. This view 
is held by J.A. Subhan and Dr. Bnamul Hoque. 
The year 738 A.H. (1337 A.D.) as expressed 
by the following Persian chronogram: 

'Jalalud-Din jalalullah jalal arifan bud' 
(Jalalud-Din was the glory of Allah and 
the glory of the saints) appears to be the 
year of construction of the building bear- 
ing the chronogram. 

As we shall learn afterwards, the tomb of 
the saint is at Pandua and not at Sylhet as con- 
ferred by some, but according to others it is in 

the port of Dev Mahal. The original mosqiic is 
said to have been erected by Sultan Alaud-Din 
Ali Shah in 1342 A.D. on the spot where Hazrat 
Shah Jalal used to sit for meditation. The salnt*s 
seat was formerly enclosed with silver railings. 
The mosque was repaircd in 1075 A. H/1664 
A.D. h\ Shah NimatuUah of 1- iru^pur, Gaur. The 
jhanda (heraldic device is copper ) of Makhdum 
Jalal Bakhari Jahaniyan Jahan-gasht (world- 
roamer), as well as an ancient'banner, are still 
preserved in this building. 

The inscription put up in the eastem wall 
of the building are as follows: 

'ehun in ali amarat yafi tarttb skuäa tarikh 

rawshan astan bud' 

(When this grand building was coinpleted the 
date was 'Briglu be the shrine 1073 A.H). 
And in another place it is written: 

'in amarat hazrai shah Jaliü ast marammat 

kard shah niiujnilluh 

(This is the building of Hazrat Shah Jalal. 

Hazrai Shah Nunatullah repaircd it). 

The Bhandar khana or störe house,was 
erected by Chand Khan in 1084 A.H. (1673 
A.D.). The inscription on the front wall is as 
follows: 
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'ya mun-in; watammim bbmttlahi'r-rahmanir 

lahim: 

ya muniaquiin julal iiJJin slwli lariz muw aliud 
ki dar madhash zubanha ghar riz 
baraish chandkhan kard in amart 

kt wu az ard-e-akhias ast lahrix 

a^ar pursanJ ki biid jilwa forma 

dar in niantar w a mtna \va saja khiz 

dahan ra shust wq sha dah hamchun sahir 

pas anki ba auban mani angtz 

jawabash dar sal libas sal tarikh 

bago shah jalaluddin lahri: 

az misrae akhir san hazar wa hashda wa 

cluihar bar mi iyad'. 

(O Beneftetor ! in the name of Allah, the 
Mercifiil, the Compassionate may it ead well O 
Avenger Shah Jalalud-Din. Who was born at 

Tabriz. in whose praise tongues are pouring 
toi Iii pearls. For Iiis sake Chand Khan erected 
this building uith sincere niotivcs. It" pcople 
ask who dwells in ihis bright and bt^auiilul 
sepulchre, purify yoiir month as was done by 
the poet Sahir to teil the date in the figurative 
language of the chronogram. It is the sepulchre 
of Shah Jaia-Din Tabrizi. 

From the last line 1084 A.H. (1673 A.D.) 
come out as the date of this building. The 
Lakhan Seni Dalan is a small building opposite 
to the bhandar khana, on the northern bank, pre- 
vibusly referred to and appears to have served 
as a baithak-khana (reception room ). It is note- 
worthy for the inscription on its front wall, 
which seems tu hn\c bcen. formerly, over the 
front gate ot the Shah JalaPs shrine where the 
Jami Mosque now Stands, and runs as follows: 

'Astano'e'muazzam Hearat makhdum shah 
Jalal tabrix az sayedshah nimatuUtdi mvrattib 

shuda. chun junuh rawiya istaqamat pushta 
nadashta hina bar baiawUvat maulavi 
haihatiülah amaral uziua qadri jtimbisii karda 
bud. Mohammad Ali sakin barjih mutasaddi 
giri qarar yafia. Dar istaqamat(?) ram nun 
pisari bikal raj ra maqarrar namuda batarikh 
22 rajahu-al-murajjabsanh 1134 hijrimutobic 
sanh 1119 bangla muraltib gardid'. 
(This exalted astanah of hazrat Makhdum Shah 
Jalal of Tabriz was (formerly) repaired by Syed 



Nimatuallah Shah. As the wall of the southern 
sidc was not streng the building had bent a bit 
during the muiawalli-ship of Maulevi 
Haibatullah, Mohammad All of Baiji, being 
appointed Manager engaged Ram Ram son of 
Baikal Raj (repair it ). The repairs were com- 
plctcd on the 22nd Rajab in the >ear 1133 
A.II.(I722 A.D) corresponding lo 1119 of 
Bengali year). 

It would be interesting to note that the 
building came to be known as "Lakhan Sen*s 
Building" Some say that one Lakhan Sen was 

the Mutawallis of the shrine for some time. 
Hence. the name was named after. The tannur 
khana or kitchen of the building which lies to 
the east of the *Bhandar khana'is of brick. andis 
49 feet wide and 16 feet 6 Inches high . 

There is*aii wer in this house, which the 
Saint is said to have put on his head and used to 

cook mcat and brcad for his great saint (Shaikh 
Shihabud-Din Suhrawardi) while on travcis. 
The inscription on the building records that it 
was bullt by one Sa'duallah in 1093 A.H. (1673 
A.D.) and runs as follows: . 

'wa tammim bismlllahir-rahmanir rahim 

bilkair 

Jalal uddin shah-e-an maqbul bari 

ßrishta khiii shahe dit wa dunya 

muridash sakht saadullah az Jan 

baalame in binai rahai afza 

zahi mamur bunyade ki as way 

khalaiqe rast tahsU tamanna 

khiid gußat chi nishan ast in imarat 

ki asLiyed daru paiwasta dilha 

sarush ghaibatash dar gush dil gujt 

bud Wala makan faid ama ' 

'az misrai akhir smth hazar wa nawed wa si 

hijri bar misyad' 

(In the name of Allah, the Merciful. the Com- 
passionate. May it end well; Jalalud-Din Shah 
was the accepted of Allah, Angelic in disposi- 
tion and the king of reli^on and Ihe worid. His 
disciple Sadullah erected whh sincere heart 
this rest-giving building on earth. How excel- 
lent is the structure whcrein people attain their 
wishes; Wisdom asked 'What kind of building 
is this, in which the hearts of nnen for ever find 
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rcsi." An angel from thc unscen world whis- 
pered into hb ean:* It is a notable building fiill 

of bliss.*) (From the last line the year 1093 

Htjri is deduced. Detailed discussion of the 
Saint is under Shah Jalal Mujarrad of Sylhet.) 

Shaikh Jaialuddin Tabrezi was greatly ven- 
erated by the people in Bengal. He built a 
khanqah and opened a langer (free kitchen). He 
purchased and endowed4i piece of land and 
some gardens for the maintenance of the langer, 
Later he moved from Lakhnauti to Devtala and 
becamc very populär among the people there. 
Here, he buiit his takiya resting place) on the 
Site of a temple. the piety of the saint made 
him extremely populär and his mttiionaiy wal 
won him many converts to Islam from the spiri- 
tiially hiingry masscs of this region. He died 
probably in the middle of the 13th Century. 
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Tabrizi, Sfiaikh Jalaln'd-Bln 

Shaikh JalaIu*d«Din Tabrizi did not remain 
long in Multan and trtvelled to Delhi, via 
Ajodhan. Sultan Shamsu*d-Din gave him a 
warm welcome but Najmu'd-Din Sughra, the 
Sbaikhu'l-lslam. resented his presence. 

The Sultan ordered the Shaikhu'l-Islam to 
assign the Shaikh a suttable residence. dose to 
the palace. Najmu'd-Oin gave him a house 
named Baltu'l-JI/m 1>elieved to be haunted by 
evll. spirits. He argued that if the Shaikh was 
spiritualiy perfect, the evil spirits would fail to 
harm him, if he was not. he would be punished 
for his false Claims. Before Shaikh Jalal'ud-Din 
entered the house, to the bcwilderment of 
Najmu*d-Din the evil spirits had departed, Nev* 
ertheless the latter continued to try to Influenee 
the Sultan against the Shaikh. 

Shaikh Jaiaiu'd-Din had bought a band- 
some Turkic slave boy for 1.500 dinars. One 
day Shaikh Najmu"d-l)in and the Sultan per- 
formed iheir morning prayers on the palace roof 
from where they could see Into Shaikh Jalalu*d> 
Oin*s house. After flnishing his prayers, the lat- 
ter lay on his cot and drew the quilt ovcr him, 
whüe his slave massaged his feet. Najmu'd-Din 
took the Sultan near the edge of the roof to show 
him the scene. 

Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din is recorded as know- 
ing that this was happening through his own 
Spiritual powers, although it is possible the 
slave may have informed him. Throwlng b«ck 
the quilt he shouted to Najmu'd-Din that if he 
had iooked closer he might have seen him em- 
bracing the boy. The Sultan attempted to pre- 
vent Shaikh Najmu'd-Din from further interfer- 
ing in the affairs of Shaikh Jalalu*d-Din; how- 
ever, another plot was hatched to discredlt him. 

A dancing girl, called Gawhar, was om- 
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ployed for a siim of 500 dinars. by Najmu's- 
Din to accusc Shaikh Jalalu d-Din of having 
committed adultery with her. He paid 250 dinars 
in cash and deposited the rest with a Muslim 
baqqal (grain merchant). As reliearsed, Oawhar 
made a Statement to the Sultan, who conse- 
qiiently organi/ed a luahzar to investigate the 
allcgation. Aboui iwo hundred eminent sufis and 
ulama were inviled. Najmu'd-Din knowing of 
tlte^rivalry between Shaikh Jalalu*d-Din and 
Shailch Baha'u'd-Din Zakariyya, suggested that 
the latter act as chairman. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted by the Sultan. 

As soon as. Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din arrived, 
howcvcr. Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din Zakariyya ••an to 
receive him and carry his shoes. The Sultan said 
that such respect by a ehatrman for the aecused 
had made the mahzar useless. Shaikh Baha*d*d- 
Din replied that Shaikh Ja!alu'd-Din had served 
his pir for seven years and. thcrefore. it was fii- 
ting for him lo usc the dust from Shaikh 
Jalalu u-Din's teei as an eye-wash. Neverthe- 
less, the allegation had been made and Gawhar 
had to be summoned. When she arrived, the 
galaxy of 'ulama' and sufis so overwhelmed her 
that she admitted the Charge was false and this 
was corroborated by the grain merchant. 

Shaikh Najmu'd-Din was dismissed by the 
Sultan, but Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din left Delhi for 
Bada'un soon afterwards as he was unhappy liv- 
ing there. In Bada'un, he became friendly with 
Qazi Kamalu'd-Dln, the local administrator. 
One day, he visited the Qazi and was told by 
his servants that their master was pcrforming 
prayers. The Shaikh smiied and asked whether 
the Qazi knew how to say his prayers. Next day, 
the Qazi visited the Shaikh and said he had writ- 
ten a number of treatises on the ways to per- 
form prayers and therefore it was impossible to 
question his ability in this rcgard, The Shaikh 
rcplied that the prayers of the Ulama were dif- 
ferent to those of sufis. 

Tiic Qazi asked whether they performed 
prostrations in a difterent way or recited from 
a different Qur'an. The *ulama* said prayers 

facing the Ka'ba, replied Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din 
but sufis did not pray uniess they saw God's 



throne. That night the Qazi saw God's throne 
in a dream with Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din praying 
before it. Next day, he revisited the Shaikh, 
apologized and enrolled his son as his disciple. 

The manner in which Shaikh Jalalu'd-Dln 
converted a Hindu in Bada'un Is interesthig. 

One day, he was sitting outside his house when 
a curd seller from Katihar. a place which 
abounded with robbers. happened to pass the 
house. He was a robber, but as soon as his eyes 
feil on the Shaikh, he was so impressed that he 
became a Muslim and was renamed *Ait. He 
possessedone hundred thousand jitals and these 
hc presented to the Shaikh. Jalalu'd-Din asked 
him to keep the money in trust and distribute it 
through him. 

When hc left for Lakhnauti, *Ali Maula 
pursued him, but was urdered back to Bada'un 
by the Shaikh as the Muslims there had been 
left under his eare. The Shaikh taught *A1I rnily 
to perform prayers five times daily, but he be- 
came so renowned for his piety that many grcat 
sufis, the ulama' and oihers craved for his 
blessing. He was present at the ceremony of the 
turban-tyittg of Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya*. 

Shaikh Jslatu'tt-Dfn had liiany disciples in 
Bengal. He first üved at Lakhnaati, constructed 

a Ä;^a/7(7aAand-attached a langar to it. He also 
bought some gardens and land to be attached to 
the monastcry. He moved to Devalalla (Deva 
Mahal) near Pandua in northern Bengai. There 
a kafir (either a Hindu or a Buddhist) had 
erected a large temple and a weil. The Shaikh 
demolished the temple and constructed a tukiya 
(khanqah) and converted a large number o\' kaf- 
irs. There is no evidence that lhe\ were down- 
irodden and persecutcd Buddhisis and Hindus,' 
as a modern scholar writes, however, the 
Shaikh*s memory was treasured by both Hin- 
dus and Muslims alike. Devatalla came to be 
know n as Tabrizabad and attracted a large num- 
ber of pilgrims. 

In the Rihla of Ibn Battuia, Shah Jalal of 
Syihet is confused with Shaikh Jalal al-Tabrizi 
whom he had visited^ Halayodha Miära. die au- 
thor of Shek Subhod^ also made the same nlis- 
take. The author is said tö have been the comt 
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poet of Lakshmansena, tbe last Sena ruler of 

Bci\^al, biit the vvork is of a later date. The data 
of Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din Tabrizi's death is yn- 
knoun. and no reliable informattpn of his 

Bengali kluilifas is available. 
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Taj, Shaikh (14th Century) 

Shaikh Taj was a leading mystic of his 
timc. He was born at Fathbad and was u con- 
temporary of Sultan Ghiyasuddio Azam Shah 
(13S9-14I0). Later, he left Bengal and settied 

at Mandu. Many Muslim saints of that Cime re- 
ceived guidance from him. He was put in high 
esteem by theni for his spiritual acconiplish- 
ment. It is said that he laid deep stress on 
tawakkMt (resignation to the Divine will) for 
spiritual attainment. 

Further Readlng 

K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of religion and politics in 

India durin^ the ihirteenth Century. Aligartl, 1964. 
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1953, pp. 407-408. 

Taju'd-Din, Shaikh (d. 1642A.D.) 

Shaikh Taju'd-Din had been prompted lo 
migrate from India to Mecca ne ither for politi- 
eal reasons nor by the desire to undertake a 
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merit acqulring pilgrimage. Rather, he was 

prompted by sheer frustration at his inability to 
achieve the highest rank among the Khalifas of 
Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah Naqshbandi Shaikh 
Taju'd-Din was a native of Sambhal who had 
made contact with Khwaja Baqi Bi*Uah during 
the latter*s first visit there in a search of a per- 
fectgüide. • 

Shaikh Taju'd-Din suggested he become 
the disciple of his pir, Shaikh Ilah Bakhsh, a 
successor of Saiyid 'Ali Qiwam. However, a 
mystical Inspiration from the Naqshbandiyya 
Khwajas of Transoxiana prevented Khwaja Baqi 
Bi*llah from taking Ihis adviee. 

After a short stay at Sambhal, tiie Khwaja 
left the town in IS99-1600 the Khwaja finally 
settied in Delhi and Shaikh Taju'd-Din hastened 
to Visit him and became his disciple. A great 
favourite of his pir. he loved to compare his 
won mystical achievements with those of other 
disciples ofthe Khwi^* was the first of Ihem 
to receive perroission to hiitiate others. 

Shaikh Taju*d-Din moved to Sambhal 

where he began training disciples. The Khwaja's 

other disciples, who were jealoiis of Taju'd 
Din s rise to eminence. began to complain of 
his Stern handling of disciples. The inhumane 
manner in which he attempted to reform a 
Mttfxub (Shaikh Abu Bakr) shocked the Khwaja. 
He wrote warning his disciple agaittst hitoler- 
ance. arguing ihat even eminent siifis could 
commii serious sins, so thereforc a inujzub who 
had lost his senses was much inore iikely to 

neglect the duties preserlbed by the Shari'a för 
those in their right minds. 

In another tetter Khwaja Baqi BiMlah 
urged Shaikh Tiuu*d-Din not to initiate disciples 

into non-Naqshbandiyya Orders on the author- 

ity of his previous pirs, asking him to confirm 
himself exclusively to the Naqshbandiyya Or- 
ders. 

Shaikh Taju'd-Din's hot temper was never 
to improve. Shocked to see the rapid pace of 
the mystical prog^ss of the Mujaddid, he was 
not prepared to accept his prominence because 
of his own seniority. After ihe death of a Khwaja 
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Baqi lü llalta conflict was mcvitabic. Shaikh 
Taju'd-Din attempted to gaiii suppori for his 
Claim tu Icudcrühip of the Naqshbandiyyas 
throughout India and Kashmir. His attempt was 
a failure and in despair lie moved to Mecca. 

In the holy city Sliailch Muhammad llan (d. 

1031/1621-22) a famed saint and ascetic, be- 

came Shaikh Taju'd-Din's disciple. Shaikh 
llari's infliience and prestige hclping to reinstate 
the repuiation of his pir Shaikh Taju'd-Din's 
translation into Arabic of the Rashahat-i ainu 7- 
hayal of Kashtfi and the Nafahat'ul-vnsoflwm 
from Persian greatly helped to popularize the 
Naqshbandiyya sufis in Mecca, Medina, Najd, 
Yainan Basra and Syria. 

He also translated several Persian treatises 
by Naqshbandiyya pirs into Arabic. Shaikh 
Abdu'l-Ghani bin Isma'il al-Nablusi (1641- 
1713), an enthusiastie Interpreter of the works 
of Ibn *Arabi, wrote a potential commentary on 
an Arabic treatise by Shaikh T^tt*d-Din which 
outlined Naqshbandiyya practices. 

The original was calied Al-risala ß suluk 
khulasal' al-Sudat ul'Naqshbandiyya and the 
commentary u as cntitled Mifiah al 'ait sharh al- 
rtsalat al-Naqshbanäiyya Shaikh Taju'd-Din's 
contribution to Arabic literature and his mysti- 
cal achievements were greatly appreciated by 
the Arabs and Syrians. Shaikh Taju'd-Din came 
to bc known, as he reported to his Indian 
friends. as the sccond Shaikh llan. 

The Shaikh v isited india several times and did 
some travelling in the Middle East. In 1037/1628, 
he was seen in Mecca during the pilgrimagc month 
in a highly ccstatic condition. Leading Meccan 
*eAim and sufis includhig Shaikh Ahmad Nakhli, 
were impressed by Shaikh Taju'd-Din's piety and 
flocked to become his disciples. The image in Mecca 
and Medina of Shaikh Taju'd-Din related by Shah 
Waliu'llah was a highly flattering one. The Shaikh 
died in 1052/1642 and was buried in Mecca. 

Shaikh Taju'd-Din in Iiis time would have 
hardly mentioned the Mujaddid*s teachings, 

which, however, were systematically dissemi- 
nated by Shaikh Adam Banuri and his disciples 
after their arrival in Mecca from India. 



Further Reading 

K.A. Ki/anii, Some aspects oj religion und poUlicx in 

India dunng the ihirleenih Century, Aligarh, 1964. 
B.C. Sachau. Albcruni*s India, 1, 1964. 
Yu SU r 1 1 usain, Gtimpg*s «fmtältvai Indian euUurt, 

Bombay. 

W. Haig^ MuniaUiabu i-lawariUi, Iii. Caicutta, 192S. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development ofUnstim Retigious 

ThoiigfU in India from I2th to I4th Century. 
infan llabib Historical Backgrnund oj the Populär 

Movement m J 5ih J6th Ceniuries. 
Zubdatu'l-maqamat. pp. 70-71. 
Maktubal-i Khwqfa Baqi ßillah. no. 36. 
Saiyid Muhammad Khali Muradi. Silk aldurar fi 

a'yan al-qaran al-sani'aslir, Iii. rcprtnt, 

Baghdad, n.d., pp. 32-33. 
Raniri and the Wiif/udiyyah of I7th Century Aetteh, 

pp. 103-4. 

Talib Hussain (19tli Century) 

Talib Hussain of Phul Bari, district Cachar 
(Assam) is another saint who has also volumes 
of Sufi literature in manuscript form in Sylheti 
Nagri, preserved in the difTerent khanqahs of 
Cachar district. 

As» he was always estattc trance, his oode 

of manuscripts were carried by some porters. 
He had no monastry of fixed preaching centre. 
So. his songs are preserved at other khanqahs. 
Those songs are so appealing that when they 
are recited they draw the attention of a large 
number of people. 

Further Reading 

K.A. Niami, San» otpedt ef rM^on and potUkt in 

India during the thirteemh coniurw Aliparh« 1964. 
B.C. Sachau, Alberuni 's India. 1, 19&4. 
Yusuf Husaln, Ollmpses of medieval Indian culture, 

Bombay. 

W. Haig. Muntakhahut-TaMarikh. III. Calcutia. 1925 
Mohd. Nur Niabi, Development of Muslim Religious 

Thoughl in India from IJtii to I4th Century. 
infan Habib Historical Dackground oftlie Populär 

Movement in I5th de I6th Centuriea. 

Tamizad-Din, Uazrat Khawaja 
Shaikb (d. 1899A.D.) 

Hazrat Khawaja Shaikh Tamizud-Din (d. 
1899 A.D.) was a son of Khawaja Shaikh 
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Muhammad Jalil bin Shah Kawaja Shaikh 
Muhammad. Mansoor whose Shah ancestors 
came from Arab (Baghdad) during the reign of 
Shah Jahan: fint settled at palkii than movad 
to Jaunpur and then the ftther of Khawaja 
Muhammad Jalil ShaiMi Muhammad MansocMr 
Shah came to Bcngal fro teaching the doctrines 
of Islam making Nawakhali, Rangpur, 
Mymensing and SylbjB( bis centre pf activities. 
He died at Nawakhali and was buried beaides 
his father*s graye there. 

His son Khawaja Shaikh Tamizod-Diii 
Shah after completing his education in Dacca, 
entered Into the disclpieship of Maulana 
Keramat 'Ali Jaunpur! who was his teacher also. 
He was a business man bui was much inter- 
ested in taicing part in propagating Islam aiong 
with IMaulana Keramat AJi Jaunpuri, wjio posted 
him at Sylhet. In bis abuoce, bis butiness suf- 
fered a loss but he did not mlnd. 

From Sylhet he moved towards Cachar 
where he established a Madarasah for im- 
parting education to Muslim boys. He mar- 
ried a pious lady Saghira Banu.daughter of 
Muhammad Hatim of the Shibnarayanpur 
village with whose help he surted a 
Madrasah for ladies. He died in U99 A.D. at 
Shibnarayanpur ,18 miles West of Silchar 
town. Here, he and his wife lay buried. His 
sons Shaikh Munshi Abdul Aziz, Shaikh 
Mfiulvi Abdul Sattar, Shaikh Maulana. Abdur 
iUuf Mohaddith, Shaikh M^ulvi abdiil iilM|, 
and Mulana Nurul Haqiie w^ita his learned- 
and reputed sons. 

His two d^ughters Zaibun Nessa and 
Shamsun Nessa are noted for their charity 
and act of religious activities. Maulana 
Abdur Rauf was educated in Madarasah 
Alis, Rampur, and Maulana Nurul Hfique in 
Calcutta Madarashah Alia and their whole 
llfe was spent in study and teaching. His 
family is still maintaining the tradition of 
the house and has produced ablc scholars 
of religion, Khawaja Shaikh Tamizud-Din 
Shah preached religion and mysticism but 
he was not interested in initiating disciples 
into Sufi Order. 



Further Rcadlng 

K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of religion and polilics in 

India during the thirieenth ceniury. Aligarh, 1964. 
E.C. Sachau, Alberuai*s India. 1, 1964. 
Yusuf H usain. Gtimpsts ofmgtU^val iiulim euttun, 

Üombiiy. 

W. i latg, MuiiiaUiübu i-iuMankJi. III, Calcutta, 1923. 
Mohd. NurNlabi, Development of Muslim Reltgtous 

Thoughl in India from I2lh to I4th Ceniury. 
Inl'an llabih llisiorical BackgrotinJ of the Populär 

Movement m I5ih & 16th Ceniunes. 
Kabln Nama, 15th Aghan. 12S2 B.S./1875 A.D. 

TilwwaM, MaulftBa AsJimfvMüi 

Maulana Ashrafuddln Tawwama, a re- 
nowned scholar and distinguished saint of 

Bukhara settied in Benga! during this period. 
According to Ibn Battuta, who visited Bengal 
probably in 1346-4 7; and had a meeting with 
the Shaikh, the latter died in 1347 A.D. alleg- 
edly at the age of 150 years. He came to Delhi 
in or about 1260 A.D. He was well versed in 
the traditions of the Prophet and other branches 
of Islamic learning. 

Hence, he became very populär in the lit- 
erary circies of Delhi within a short period. his 
growing influence and popularity alarmed the 
Sultan of Delhi who direc^d him to go to 
Sonargaon. 

Majilaaa Ashrafuddin obeyed the royal 
Order and proceeded to Sonargaon. On the 

way, he stayed for sometime at Maner, 
where Shaikh Sharafuddin Ahmad, the fa- 
mous saint of the Firdausi silsilah and his 
father Shaikh Yahya Mnneri welcomed him. 
From Maner Sharaftiddln Ahmad also accom- 
panied him to Sonargaon some time after 
1282 A.D. 

Maulana Ashrafuddin brought about a 
madrasah at Sonargaon which became an 
importanl centre of Islamic learning. He 
also established a khanqah at this place. He 
is Said to have written a book, nnmed 
Maqamat, on mysticism which became very 
populär in mystic eircles. The book. how- 
ever, has not apparently survived. He lies 
buried at Sonargaon. 
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Nam-i Haq. A.H. 1332, pp. S-6, (citcd b> Kanm, 
Social Hisiory ofthe Muslims In Bettgal, ASP, 

Dacca. pp. 73-74). 
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Varls Shah (1735 A.D.) 

A unique poet, ever produced by Panjabi 

literature. He has attracted the generation of 
Punjab since ages. When ever the singing of 
Heer-Varis passes through the ear of any 
Punjabi he is so much fascinated that he sus- 
pends all bis worin and concentrates over the 
immortal lines compoaed by Varls. ThIs book 
is so popularly read all over the Punjab, break- 
ing through the man-made barriers of divided 
Punjab. 

This is the historic gern which shines with 
füll of its glory over the crown of undivided 
Punjab. These frontiers, these walls can never 
disintegrate the culture and literature of Punjab. 
This literature has sprung from the blood which 
flows in the veins of all Pimjabis. Modern 
Panjabi poet Vidhata Singh 'Tir' rightly says 
that Varis is the Master of Panjabi language. 
Varls has given lifo to the characterisatlon of 
Heer and the Heer has immortalised him. 

Varis wept in the sobs of Heer. This bal- 

lad has been composed by many but no one 
coiild catch the spirit of dejecied beloved's in- 
ner feelings. Amrita Pritam calls Varis "a So- 
lace for the Sufferers, a Balm for the Brui2>ed 
Hearts.** When Punjab was being divided, 
Amrita burst Into tears and she wrote: 

O' wake, thou the saviour of sufferers, 
See the condition of thy Punjab. 

In the forest, dead bodies are lyiiii^. 
river Chenah is ßowing füll of bluod. 

George Grerson, Usborn, Richard Temple, 
all appreciated Varls for his supreme command 
and rieh vocabulary of Panjabi language. 



Usborn says chat this is the best book for the 
students of Panjabi language. Rabinder Nath 
Tagore once said, "The language which has been 
the medium of expression for Nanak and Varis 
that language can never be poor.** 

So, this is a great tribute paid to Guru 
Nanak and Varls Shah. Mohammad Bakhsh, a 
great critic of hli tioM refiises to criticise the 

work of Varis. He wrote, ** Varls Shah Is the mas- 

ter of poetry, who can criticise him ? Even I am 
not worthy of pointing out a Single word of 
Varis's composition." 

Varis Shah was born in 1735 A.D. at 
Jandiala Sherkhan, District Sheikhupura (Paki- 
stan). His fither was Mian Gulsher Shah who 

belonged to Sayyad, a priestly caste of Mus- 
lims. Varis got his early education from IJstad 
Makhdum. Composition of Varis Shah reflects 
that he was much learned man. 

In Jandiala Sherkhan there was a girl 
named Bhag Bhari, she was very beautifui Brah- 
man girl. Bhag Bharl*s eyes and smiling fiice 
captivated Varls. Varis feil in love with Bhag 
Bhari. This composition is outburst of his sub- 
jective approach. Krishna Chaitanya writ-is, 
"The poet must be aware of singing his pains in 
the midst of pain. He must write from the milder 
and more distancing memory, never from 
present emotion**. 

When we speak of poet as inspired, we 
mean that he is more at home than othcr men in 
his artistic world of fantasy. Varis Sliah pos- 
sesses in a high degree the faculty ot penetrat- 
ing beneath the surface to the essence öf things 
and expressIng what he perceives In Images. 
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Vuris Shah goes deep in the depth of his 
characierisaiion. Heer, Ranjha, Kaido, Sehti and 
Choochak they are all real characters. 

Varis's Heer is the true representation of 
Punjabi girl. He has got die same limitatloi», 
which the Punjabi girl faces during her love. 

Nature of Ranjha sketched by Varis is the true 
replica of Punjabi young man. Prof Puran Singh 
calls Punjabi young men as the brothers of 
Ranjha, because they resemble Ranjha in na- 
ture and behaviour. Choochak Is a helpless fa- 
ther tnvolved in an unwanted episode, where 
Kaido is a true villain. He is expert in intrigues 
and back bitings. He can be compared with lago 
(The main villaim in the Drama of Shakespeare 
(Othello). 

Poets all who love, they feel great truths 
and express them in their subjective approach. 
The poetiy of Shelley, Byron, Keats, Mahadevi 
Verma and Shiv Kumar Batalvi bears the same 
pangs of Separation. 

Words hang around poet*s mind. Poet only 

expresses. what the words teil him. So, Heer- 
Yaris has got its historic and monumental val- 
ues. Varis Shah was a versatile personalit^. His 
compositlon bears the Impression of varlous llt- 
erary aspects. 

From critical analysls the poetiy of Varis 
Shah can be examined through below mentioned 

different visions: 

1. Vnris Shah is the poet of Separation. 

2. Poet of beauty. 

3. Poet of nature. 

4. An immortal poet. (poetic truth in his 
work) 

5. Language used by Varis. 

In the words of Dr. Harnam Singh Shan, 
"Whenever I read the composition of Varis 
Shah, tears dwelied in my eyes." This verse is 
overwhelming with grief and sadness. The saga 
of two ill-filted lovers, whIch resulted Into trag- 
edy is portraited by Varls Shah in such a rooving 
manner that no reader can control the intense 
feelings except melting into tears. 

Specially, when the Heer is married some 
where eise and her separated iover Ranjha meets 



her in the guise of Yogi. Yogi reads her future 
and teils her that she must achieve her lover then 
at once Heer replies: 

Heer exelaims O Yogi, ihou speak not truth 
Who ean brir^ hadt the lost lavar. 

I am tired after searching, none can recall 

the lost lover. When the sister-in-law of Heer 
goes out in a village and sees the most liand> 

some Yogi, at once she teils to Heer: 

"Sisier-in-law comes home and cecalls, 
She hath seen a stränge Yogi, 
He is wearing wondafiä ea^-rii^ 

andagarland around his neck. 

He searches (he palaces with the vigilant 
eyes, as he has lost something precioiis, 
O ! Heer he appears to he royal bloud. " 

His beauty is more captivating than that 
of yours.** At once it strikes in the mind of Heer 
that he might not be Ranjha: 

She sqys, O f God ^ it m^y not befalse, 
That Yogi wmtdering, mt^f be my lUmfha. 
Inner depth of the Varis's poetry sways 

human feelings and sentiments. Intensity of 
thought leads the human mind to the provoca- 
tion where all the emotions meli. Many a time, 
it Is found that melodlous sad tune sang from 
the verse of Heer-Vlurii touehes the moslcal tune 
of human mind and man is led away by Its over- 
whelming miracle. 

Varis Shah Stands supreme in the descrip- 
tions of beauty among the Panjabi poet. Baris 
Shah 's heroine Heer can be recognised among 
millions. Varis Shah writes: 

Heer seems to be the sister of queen fairy and 
she ean be recognised among millions. 

Varis Shah praises every limb of Heer*s 
body as Ups, teeth, ehin, ears, eyes, flngers, 

and he goes up to explaining even the re- 
stricted parts of her body. Beauty does not 
lie in proporiions, beauty always in absolute 
so, varls*s heroine Heer is overall beautiful. 
John keats gives his poetic thought that 
things of beauty is joy for ever. So, Varis has 
given a prominent role to the beauty. His 
hero Ranjha has bccome the symbol of hand- 
someness and beauty. If we say 'Ranjha' in 
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India particularly in Pui^ab tluit means haad- 
some Personality. 

Varis Shah gives the philosophical theory 
ofnature. For him, the whole of universe is ihe 
vast Symbol of nature. He portraits the function- 
ing of universe as the phenomeMMi ofnature. 

When the dawn comes, sparrow chirps. A 
traveller leads for the destination. Ladies in 
Punjab early in the moming began to chum 

milk, its sweet and soothing musical voice gives 
a pleasing effect to the cars of listeners. Some 
farmers they have got ready to plough field 
some are still in search of sticits to.^ury the 
oxes to pknigh the field. This is the tnie pic« 
ture of the dawn drawn by Varis by the help of 
words. When the dawn sheds light in the vil- 
lages of Punjab. 

This scene has been picturised by the ar- 
tistic bent of mind. Not only the description of 
daily routine of the farmers, Varis has given 
detail of the difiTerent natural phenomenons. 
Different types of snakes, fhiits, trees and natu- 
ral remedies are also mentioned by Varis in his 
verse. It will not be exaggeration if 1 say that 
the composition of Varis Shah is a rare ocean 
of the vast nature. Reader can get the few drops 
while jumping into the unending and measure- 
less depth of VMs*s poetry. 

Varis Shah can be called an Immortat po€t 
die popularity which Varis Shah got is found 
very rare, rather unique. Varis not only Stands 
supreine among the Panjabi poets but also his 
composition has captivated the minds of mil- 
lion since ages. Many of his quotations have 
become phrases and these are spoken in the 
daily litis of Punjab. The poetic truth In these 
quotations survives the longevity of his work. 
For e.xainpie : 

1. Varls Shah sayeth habits once formed, 
never goes vanish. 

2. The remains« if thrown in the Gange 
those can never retum in the same for- 

matlon. 

3. The people, who sit in the Company of 
flower-seller they automatically get fra- 
grant. 



Now the first quotation reveals the truth 
of habit. Great psychologist Ross writcs the sci- 
entific truth about the habit. He is of the opin- 
ion that habit can never be eradicated abso- 
lutely. Second phrase is also popularly known 
in European countries. It is believed that time 
once lost is lost for ever. Third quotation about 
the environmental effect or Company. It is said 
that man is known by the Company hc keeps. 

So, all these immortal lines reflects the 
Varis*s psychological approach in literature. 
Some renowned writers of Persia has com* 
pared Varis with Shakespeare. Vitality and 

vastness in the poetry of Varis Shah gives 
an idea of his broad based social, literary 
and psychological interpretations. His sü- 
perb command over the Panjabi language is 
marvellous. He has created hundreds new 
words. George Grierson gives his contention 
that without Varis's contribution Panjabi 
dictionary remains incompiete. 

Varis goes deep in the analysis of his 
chardcterisation. Only Varis can undersiand the 
feelings of Heer, who is forcibiy being parted 
from her lover, parting from the parents at the 
time of marria^ genuinely very difHcult for 
every girl. But, for Heer it was quite fatal be- 
cause she was going to be married with a man 
whom she hates. 

Words presented at the time of Heer 's mar- 
riage are really heart melting. At the time of 
the marriage Heer feels, as if she has lost ev- 
erything in Ufo. Varis*s Identification with his 
characters makes his work more anthentic, more 
impressive and more attractive. 

Varis Shah's poetry if truly evaluated re- 
veals that he has not left any sphere of the life 
untouched. And this is the rcason that Vidhata 
Singh 'Tir' calls him the master of language and 
foelings. It is a foct. that Varis has got inevi- 
table influence over the Coming romantic poets 
of Panjabi literature. Age cannot mar the mar- 
vellous glory of Varis's lyricism. Iiis teacher 
rightly remarked that all the chosen words of 
Varis are pearls, which will remain shining for 
ages together. 
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Wahid-Al Din, Maulana Ata 
(14th Century) 

Maulana Ata flourished in Bengal during 
the 14th Century A.D. Some inscriptions found 
at his shrine at Gangarampur (in ümajpur Dis- 
trict), refer to him as a great Sufi and t mtn of 
profound learning. Of the inscriptions äiat have 
been discovered at his shrine, one dated 765/ 
1363, dcscribes him ihe pole of saints, the un- 
equalled among enquirers, the lamp ofükt truth, 
law and faith." 

Another inscripiion datcd 896/1491, calls 
him the well knoun Makhduni, the pole of the 
holy men. ■ The third inscription dated 918/ 
1512, refers to htm as **Shaikh of the ShaiUis, 
Shailch Ata." 

According to one of these inscriptions . 
dated 765/1 363. it appears that Maulana Ata 
died somciime before 1363 in the reign of 
Sultan Sikandat Shah (1357-1389). His 
tomb at Gangarampur was an object of great 
veneratton. 

Further Reading ... 
K.A. Nizami, Some aspecls ofreligton and poltties 
in India during the thlrtätnth eentuiy, Aligarh. 

1964. 

E.C. Sachau. Alberuni's India, l, 1964. 

Yusul Husain, Ülimpses of medteval Indien eulture. 

Bömbay. * . . , . ' 

Dani. "MÜslim inseripttons of Bengal", Vol.U. 

1957. ' ' • . - 

W. Haig, Muniakhabu t-Tawarikh, III, Calcutta. 

1M5. 

Mohd.NurNiabi. Development of Muslim Religious 
Thoughl in India front J2th to 14th Century. 



Infta Hablb Hiitorieal Baekgtronnd oflke Populär 

Movement in ISth & 16th Centuries 
Journal ofAsiatie Society of Bengal. 1872. pp. 104- 
105. 

Dani, ''Muslim Ittscriptioi» of Bengal^ JASB. Vol.Il, 

1957. p. HI. 
Maulana Au Wahid-al-Din, JASB. 1 872. 

Wajid 

Wi^id*s versc contains lot of humour, Sat- 
ire and irony. God is the Creator, the Maker, 
the Sustainer and the Hailer. Funciioning ot 
births and deaths is in his hand. No body can 
refuse the God. People sing of His greattiess. 
He is the matter who can plant seisd of fiaith in 
man. . 

. His creation is puppet in His hand. He is 

the wire-puller. This disparity is not only man- 
made, even from Heaven the--e is a vast differ- 
ence between man and man. Wajid says: 

"some people have got all the luxuries 
in their lives and some go without food 
. atni^ti*'. 

: Wi^id does not blame the society for this 
disparity and discrimination. He simply believes 
. that this is the will of God. 

vDhana Bhagat is said to be another SuH 
poet of this age. He imitoted ihe poeiic pallern 
of Wajid. 
Further Reading 

K A Nizami. Some aspeets of religion and pohiics 
in india during the thirteentk Century, Aligarh. 

■■■ 1964. ■ 

F.C. Sachau, Albcruni's India, 1. 1964. 

Yusuf Husain. Glimpses of medieval Indian eulture. 
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Bumbay. 

Dani. "Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal". JASB, Vol.II, 

1957 

W. Haig, Muntakhabu t-Tawarikh. III, CalcuUa, 192i. 
Mohd. Nur Niabi. Development of Muslim Rettglotis 
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Wajihu^d-Din Ahmad, Shaikh 
(1496A.D. — 1589A.D.) 

Shaikh Wajihu'd-Din Ahmad, the most 
outstanding of all the khalifas of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus was the son of Shaikh 
NasniMlah *Alawi. He was boni in Gujarat in 
902/1496-97. Between the age of five and 
thirty-eight his time was devoted to the acqui- 
sition of higher education in all branches of re- 
ligious. literary and philosophical subjects. He 
then began leading a retired life and at the same 
time tutored a number of discipies. 

He never willingly visited the worldly 
people, performing even his Friday congrega- 
tional prayers with his discipies in the private 

mosquc attachcd lo his house. After obtaining 
initiation into the Shattariyya Order he became 
an enthusiastic supporter of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ohaus, assisting in estabiishingthe Shattariyya 
Order on a sound basis from Gujarat to 
Burhanpur. 

Although, he converted his seminary Uito 
a khanqah he never lost his dcep interest in 

teaching and writing scholarly commentaries on 
the works of Tafsir, Hadis Fiqh and Kalam. 
On 29th Safar, 997/17th January, 1589, he died 
in Ahmadabad. 

Shaikh 'Abdu llah, the son of Shaikh 
Wajihu*d-Din, was also a scholar and a sufi. 

After his father*$ death, he took over his teach- 
ing duties. He was ascetic to the degree that he 
would only eat sugarcandy and a cup of syrup 
water. To support himseif he copied manu- 
Scripts. Akbar*s foster brother Mirza *Aziz 
Koka, believed that he had gained his victory 



over Sorath in 999/1591 due to the Shaikh's 
Spiritual power. 

Shaikh Yusuf of Bengal was a disciple of 
Shaikh Wajihu'd-Din. From hb naiiv» fand he 
travelled to Ahmadabad to obCafai higher reli- 

gious education. There he became the disciple 
of the Shaikh who ordered him to live in 

Burhanpur. 

There Shaikh Yusuf tutored discipies in 
theoiogy but he refrained from training them in 
suHsm. One of his discipies, Shaikh Pir 
Muhammad (the son of *Abdu*i-Halim of 
Burhanpur), developed into an ascetic of such 
stature that he refused to visit even the ruler of 
Khandesh. 

Another noteworthy khalifa of Shaikh 
Wajihu'd-Din's was from Bubakan village in 
Siwistan (Sind). He was Hakim Usman bin 
Shaikh *Ayni. Many important scholars wen his 
discipies. In 983/1 S75-76» he migrated firom 
Gujarat to Burhanpur; where many scholars at- 
tended his lectures. For approximately twenty 
seven years, he taught in his seminary. 

In I008/1 599-1600 Akbar's invasion of 
Burhanpur prompted him to take refuge in a 
jungle near the village which he held as madaä' 
i ma'ash. There he and his dervisb followers 
were murdered hy local tribesmen. 
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Yaqub Badarpuri, Shah 

Muhammad, (d. 1958A.D.) 

Shah Muhammad Hatim Ali. He was born 
in 1848 A.D. and was educated at Sylhet, 
Cuttack and Rampur. He saw Mulana Hafiz 
Ahmad, son of Maulana Karamat Ali 
Naqshbandi, in a vision in Chandpur, Comilah 
who made him khalifa. He propagated Islam and 
established Madarasah Alia and Darui Hadith 
at Badarpur, which led to the creation of sev- 
eral Madarasah in Assam. He died in 1968 A.D. 
at Badarpur ar the age of 1 00 years. 

A list of famous disciples and vice- 
Srants(M<i///a) of Shah Hatim Ali is given be- 
low: 

1. Maulana Shah Abdul Latif, Phultali, 

Sylhet (Bangladesh) has a big group of 
ardent followers in the districts of 
Sylhet, Rangpur, Mymensing and other 
parts of Bangladesh. Some people of 
Bangladesh who reaide in London are 
also his admirer and followers. He 
made a Madarasah in Sylhet Many of 
his followers are in Assam in the dis- 
trict of Cacher, Nowgong and Tripura 
also. He did veiy well in propagating 
Islam and sufistic thoughts in Eastem 
India as well as in England. 

2. Mauivi Hafiz Muzammil *Ali Tayyab 
Kamal near Sylhet town 

3. Maulana Atiqul Haque Muhaddith, 
Türk Khala Mangla Bazar, Sylhet 

4. Maulavi Mufazzil *Ali, Dvidpur , 
Sylhet. 

5. Maulana Abdul Wahab, Nabi Qanj, Sylhet. 



6. Maulana Abdus Shakur, Ikhtiarpur, 
Sylhet. 

7. Maulana Hafiz Aftab Ahmad Khan, 

Kulavra, Sylhet. 

8. Maulana Siddiq *Aii, Panj Khand , 

Sylhet. 

9. Syed Shafiqul Haque, Latu, Cachar, 
Assam. 

10. Maulana Mohsin *Ali , Nimai 

Chandpur, Hailakandi. 

11. Qazi Mohammad Masud, Piyala Dar, 
Silchar, Cacher. 

12. Syed Abdul Bagi, Udhar Band , 
Silchar, Cachar. 

13. Munshi Mufussil Ali, Shamrail , 
Nowgong, Assam. 

14. Munshi Abbas 'Ali. Shahbazar 
Murajpur Nowgong, Assam. 

15. Maulana Mohammad Mushabid Ali, 
Bayumpuri Jintapur, Sylhet. 

16. Qazi Musharraf *Ali Kashkanakpur, 
Sylhet. 

17. Maulavi Shatir 'Ali, Zakiganj. Sylhet. 

18. Maulana Mufaddil 'Ali Zakigang 

19. Maulana Ghulam Yazdani, Hailakandi. 
Cachar, Assam. 

20. Maulana Mahmudur Rahman son of 
Hazra Hatim ' Ali Bundasil. At present, 

"he is a Superintendent of Madarasah 
'Alia, Badarpur and a sufi of high or- 
der. He has a large number of follow- 
ers and students in Tripura, Cachar, 
Nowgong and other districts of Assam 
and Bangladesh. 

21. Qazi Abdul Raqib, Balaya,Karimganj , 
Cachar. 
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22. Munshi Ashraf *AH« Hiyipur, Badarpur. 

Cachar. 

23. Qa/i Amjad * Ali. Deghirpar» Badarpur, 

' Cachar. 

24. Mufiz 'Ali, Jainagar, Silchar.Cachar, 
Assam. 

25. Mnuiana Mubashir * Ali, Teletikar, 

Cachar 

26. Sud Ibrahim *Alt, Cbowdhury a promi- 
nent Sufi. 

Hazrat Shah Hatim Ali Sahib, bis Pir, sent 
Sufi Ibrahim AU Chowdury to Biqar Shah of 
Silchar. He died at his retidanee at Kaiinagar 

Sialtic, Cachar attheif»«fabout 67 in the year 
195 5 A.D. His ancestors came with Shah Jalal 
Miijarrad(d. I347A.D.). His cousin Muhammad 
Muzammii Ali Cbowdhury, son of Muhammad 
Yasin, son of Muhammad Masiar' Khan of 
Kanishail, KarimganJ, Cachar, Assam was a 
great Sufi. 



He was a great Majzub of his time. He died 

at the age of 72 in the year 1942 A.D. Sufi 
Ibrahim Ali cldest son of Muhib Ali Chowdhury 
was a prominent followers of Baqarshah of 
Silchar. He died at his residence in Silchar in 
the year 1969 A.D. 
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Zahirtiddin, Makhdnm Saiyid 

Shah 

Sayid Zahiruddin flourished in the six- 
teenth Century. He married the daughter of one 
of the royal fiunilies of Oaar, and settied at 
Makhdum Nagar. 

He stuck to his mission and worked for 

the spread of mystic discipline. To him is at- 

iribiitcd the knowledge of eures of all sorts of 
diseases. Peuple visit his grave to seek relief 

from ailinents. 

Further Rcading 
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Infan Habib HIstorical Background ofthe Pi^lar 

Movemenl in I5th & I6lh Ccniuries 
Districl Gazetteer of Birbhum, Cakuua, 191U, p. 121. 

Zabirud-Din Birbhum, Makbdum 

Shah (16th Century) 

He was a renowned Shaikh of his time con- 
nected with a certain Sultan of Gaur by mar- 
riage. By his excepiionul power of miracie he 
converted the entire vi Hage into Itlam. Hence 
that village is called Makhdum Nagar. 

As, he is said to be connected by matri- 



mony with the Sultan of Gaur, and as the Sultan 
of Gaur sat on the throne in the 16th Century, 
so it is presumed that he might have flourished 
in Birbhum during the I6th Century. 

The Saint had, it is held. the power of cur- 
iiig all sorts of diseases. Hence. people came 
trequenily lo his tomb lo seek relief from the 
ailments. 

Zakariyya, Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din 

(1182A.D. — 1262A.D.) 

The ancestors of Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din 
Zakariyya seein to have conie to Sind with the 
army of Muhammad bin Qasim. Baha'u'd-Din 
was born at Kot Karor, near Multan, about 578/ 
n82-83.< His fhther died when he was twelve 
years old. He mcmorized the Qur*an and then 
went to Khurasan for further studies. He re- 
mained there for seven years, and left for 
Bukhara, where his piety earned him the title 
. *Anger. 

After performing a hajj to Mecca, he went 
to Medina where for five years he studied Hadis 

under Maulana Kamalu'd-Din Muhammad, the 
greatest scholar of that discipline in his days. 
From thcrc lie went tu Jerusalem and later to 
Baghdad, where Shaikh Shijabu*d-Din 
Suhrawardi initiated him into his Order and 
made him his khalifa. 

The training perlod of Shaikh Baha'u'd- 
Din lastcd for only seventeen da\ s The Shaikh's 
other disciples, many of whom had spent years 
serving him, were annoyed at an Indian being 
elevated to a high Status in such a short time. 
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After Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din learat of their dis- 
satisfaction he told them that when they had first 
come to him they had been like green wood 
which would not catch Are, whereas Shaikh 
Baha*u'd-Dio had beeo like dry wood. Which 
had begnn to burn with a Single breath. 

Leaving Baghdad, Shaikh Baha*u*d-Din 
reached Mnitan, via Nishapur. His arrival was 

a source of consternation to the town's holymen 
and religious dignitaries and they requested him 
to settle elsewhere. They expressed their wish 
through a symbolic act Shaikh Baha*n*d*Din 
was sent a cup fiiil of millc, pointing out that 
the town was as fiill of scholars as the cup of 
milk and had no room for others. The Shaikh 
understood the significance of their action and 
placing a rose on the milk, returned the cup. 
Such a gesture implied that he would occupy 
the same place among tiie scholars and holymen 
of Multen as the rose in the milk. 

The 'ulama* also did not appreciate the 

presence of Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din and soon a 
conflict arose between him and Maulana 
Qutbu'd-Din Kashani. Nasiru'd-Din Qubacha, 
the ruler of Multan, held the Maulana in great 
respect and built a raadarasa where he lectured 
and performed his daily prayers. The Maulana 
had no faith in sufis, and believed that when a 
Student at Kashghar, he had seen the most out- 
standing sufi of" all. 

The sufi was an ironsmith who made 
knives. AUhough, he miraculously mended a 
broken knife of the Maulana, what seems to 
have impressed him most was the fiict that the 

sufi was usefully employed. As no other mystlc 

was iike the ironsmith, the Maulana advocated 
that it was unnecessary to beiieve in the sufi 

movement itself. 

Linder such circumstances, a conflict be- 
tween these two leading personalities became 
inevitable. The Maulana tried to dissuade 
Shaikh Baha*u*d-Din Zakariyya from going to 

the madrasa for morning prayers on the pretext 
that it was too far for him to travel from his 

khantjah 

The clash finally came over a legal point 



relating to namaz (obligatory prayers). The 
Shaikh defended his action on the basis of his 
inner light (nur-i batin). The Maulana rejected 
the Shaikh's defence arguing that an inner light 
which was Incompatlble with Short *a was m tuet 
darkness. Their differences were insurmount- 
able and the Shaikh left the debate, vowing 
never to return to the madrasa. 

Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din reputation as a 
Scholar, and the distinclive place lie acquired 
among the disciples of Shaikh Shihabu'd-Din 
SuhrawardI, soon made him an important fig- 
ure in Multan. It appears that merchants from 
Iraq and Khurasan were attracted to him in large 
numbers. The Shaikh erected an extensive 
khanqah containing granaries. 

However. it was not a meeting place for 
the common peopie; only eminent religious 
people and perhaps State dignitaries and wealthy 
merchants were admitted. The Shaikh discussed 
with them topicaltiieologicai and splrltual prob- 
lems and in his own estimation they all benefited 
from him Company. 

The Shaikh openly sided with Sultan 
Shamsu'd-Din lltutmish when he wished to add 
Multan and Sind to the Delhi Sultanage. The 
Invasion of Chingiz had already weakened 
Qubacha and the Shaikh did not hesitate to write 
to Sultan Shamsu'd-Din inviting him to conquer 
Multan. The Qazi of Multan also joined the 
Shaikh in extending such an iiivitation to the 
Sultan. Both letters feil into the hands of 
Qubacl». He Immwiiately had the Qazi executed 
and summoned the Shaikh to his palace. 

The Shaikh went fearlessly and, as usual, 

sat at Qubacha's right. Qubacha gave the letter 

to the Shaikh who, after reading it, affirmed it 
had been written by him. Qubacha asked for an 
explanation. The Shaikh reptied that everything 
he had written was true and had been divinely 
prompted. He added that Qubacha could take 
any action in his power, but inreality, of course, 
he had no real independent power. Feeling 
trapped, Qubacha ordered the food to be 
brought. 

It was the Shaikh's custom to refrain from 
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taking noiirishment except in his khanqah, and 
Oubacha iiiidoubtedl\ planned a retaliation if 
ihe Shaikh retused to eat at couri. When the 
Shaikh had eaten, Qubacba*8 anger subsided. 

After the annexation of Multan and Sind 
by Iltutmish in 1228, relatlons between the Sul- 
tan of Delhi and the Shaikh became more inti- 
mate. Iltutmish inviied him to preside over the 
nuihzar organized to judge the allegations 
against Shaikh Jalalu'd-Din Tabrizi by the 
ShaikhM-Islam, Najmu'd-Oin Sughra. Aflar 
latter*s dismissal, the Sultan made Shaikh 
Baha*u*d*Din Zakariyya, Shaikhu'l-Islam. 

Shaikhu'l-Islam was not a permanent Po- 
sition like Sadru*s Sudur (chief Controller of re- 

ligious affairs, particularly charities) er Qazi ul- 
Quzat. The Sultans of Delhi conferred the title 
on religious digniiaries as an honour and recipi- 
ents obtained both stipends and land. Ineiim- 
bents were not obliged to be in constant atten- 
dance at court and offered only occasional ad- 
vice to thcir rulers. Some Shaikhu'l-Islams. like 
Najnui'd-Din Sughra. however, took a very ac- 
tive part in politics and ttic administration. 

Seine sutl authorities ihemselves gave the 
title tu outstanding sufis, thus indicating their 
Sttpreme Spiritual Status. Ib Shaikh Baha*tt*d- 
DIn« it meant additional finance to his khanqah. 
However, he is not known to have been ciosely 
involved in political matters beyond recom- 
mending his favourites tu the Sultan. 

The repeated Mongol invasions of Multan 
made the life of townfolk miserable, but the 
presence of Shaikh Baha*u*d-Din Zakariyya was 
to them a great blessing. In Zu*l-hijja 644/April- 

May 1247, the Mongol. Suli Nuyin besiegedthe 

Multan fort, but the Shaikh succeeded in nego- 
tiating pcacc through Malik Shamsu'd-Din, a 
Muslim dignitary in the Mongol army. 

With the Suhrawardi order there are few 
stories reveaiing that its members iived in ex- 
treme poverty, unlike members of the Chishti 
silsila. It would appear that Shaikh Baha'u'd- 

Din Zakariyya, even before he was appointed 
Shaikhu'l-Islam. was very rieh. Large sums of 
money were paid to his children's teachers. On 



one occasion, the Governor of Multan necded 
grain and was given a store-house füll of grain 
by the Shaikh. A pot of silver coins, which had 
been found amongst it» was retumed to the 
Shaikh by the Governor, who said he had asked 
for grain, not money. The Shaikh replied he had 
merely wished to give the governor money as 
well. 

Jwalqis and qalandars from Khurasan and 
Centrai Asia would first visit Shaikh Baha'u'd- 
Din*s khanqah at Multan tn route to Delhi. In 
keeping with the Shaikh's custom. they were not 
v.cicomed. Once a group of jwalqis calied on 
the Shaikh and were not given gifts. 

Emerging firom the khanqah they be- 
came very noisy and started throwing bricks 
at the building. The Shaikh appeared and 
argued with them, saying he had not person- 
al ly chosen to make Multan the Suhrawardi 
centre, but had been sent there by Shaikh 
Shihabu*-Din. The Jwalqis were speechless 
and departed peacefuily. 

Shaikh Baha*u*d-Din's relations with the 
Chishtis. Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
and Baba Karid. were most amicable. Amongst 
themselves they had divided areas of respective 
Spiritual influence and this helped to counter 
any misunderstandings. 

Onee a musician calied *Abdu'llah was 

intending to go to Multan from Ajodhan. He 
asked Baba Farid to pray for his safe joumey. 
The Baba, however, replied thai the limit of his 
Spiritual influence was at a certain water tank 
and that beyond it began the area of Shaikh 
Baha*u*d-Din whose prayers he should attain. 
The musician acted on the Baba*s adyice and 
safely completed his joumey. 

Shaikh Baha*u*d-Din strongly discouraged 

sufis from seeking guidance from a number of 
different pirs. urging them to lay their heads 
on one rather than a number of thresholds. He 
laid great stress on performing namaz and ad- 
mitted that all his achievements were the result 
of it. According to him, Omission of namaz 
amounted to death. He assigned a secondary 
place to supererogatory prayers and zikr and 
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sufi discipline. Once when some öf his dis- 
ciples were performing ablutions at a particu- 
lar tank the Shaikh arrived, With ihe exception 
of one disciple, who continued washing, they 
all rushed to their pir to psy their respects. 

However, it was the lone dUciple who was 
praised by Shaikh Baba*u*d-Din as the most 

oulsianding present, for hc had chosen to com- 
plete his ablutions Hrst and iiad thereforeshown 
a greatcr rcspect for religious duties. 

Unlike the Chishtis, Shaikh Baha'u'd-Din 
did not observe incessant fasiing and ate nor- 
mally. Occasionally he indulged in sama. 

l.ike all eminent sufis, Shaikh Baha'u'd- 
Din emphasized that the sine qua non of medi- 
tation and-contenplation was the expulsion of 
evttrything fronn the heärt except that connected 

with God. The Company of people should be re- 
placed by a constant recitation of zikr. A sufi 
should seriously control his lovver-self in all 
conversations and aciions. He should not talk 
or do anything unless it was necessary. 

Shaikh Baha*u'd-Din died on 7 Safiir, 661/ 
-21 December« 1262. For about half a Century 
after settling in Multan he had been the most 
celebrated sufi in that region. His significance 
increased due to Mongol raids in the area which 
pronipted local governois and olTicials to con- 
tinually seek his blessings and prayers. The 
fame of his piety in Khurasan and Transqxiana 
faeilitated successfui negotiations with the 
Mongol inyaders. 
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Zaki-od-Dln« Makhduni 

(14th Century) 

His early education was completed at 
home. He was married to the daughter of Syed 
Hussain of Munayr The wife of Makhdum Zaki 
spent the greaier pari of her life at Munayr. 
Makhdum Zaki had unly one daughter, named 
Bibi Barkah, at whose birth Makhdom Zaki died 
at Shakerdih near Suri in the district of 
Birbhum, West Bengal. After a few days, his 
wife also died; both were buried at Sliakerdih, 
known as Makhdum Nagar. 

Bibi Barkah. a baby at the time of her 
parent's death, uas sent to ihe house of 
Makhdum Jahan at Monayr Sharif, who handed 
Over her graad-daughter to his beloved motber, 
who was popularly known as *Bari Bua*. Bibi 
Barkah was brooght up and educated with great 
care: and having attained maturity she was mar- 
ried to Hazrat Alaud-Dm of Jhansi, who was 
the nephew of Khawaja Najibud-Din Firdause. 

Hazrat Zain Badar Arabi records that he 
heard through Hazrat Wahidud-Oin saying that 
his mother ahd Shaikh Najibud-Din Firdausi 
were from the same mother; and Shaikh 
Ruknud-Din and Nizamud-Din were own broth- 
ers. On hearing this Makhdum Jahan just said, 
"It is true." 

After attaining spiritual learning with the 
Makhdum, Syed Wahidud-Din went to the viN 
läge of Sunahra, a rural area of Arwal in the 
• district of Gaya. Firoz Shah Tugblaque (13S1- 
1385 A.D.), due to his regard for him erected a 
khanqah there and granted Sunahra village as 
gift for the maintenance. Makhdum Jahan fre- 
quently visited this village to see her grand- 
daughter. Hazrat Wkhidud-Din used to go for 
meditation to a place known as Badrabad. When 
he died on the llth of Zilhajja, he was buried 
at Barabad. 

After his death, his son Syed Alimud-Din 
besame his khalifa. He was also very dear to 
Makhdum Jahan. He was buried near Bibi 
Barkah at the village Sunahra. On bis dpäih bis 
son Makhdum Inunpiid-Din became hia khalifa. 
He had two sons, one remained at Sunahra, 
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whose descendants occupied the khanqah of 
Sunahra and another son Mukhdum Shah 
Muhammad Bhikh. occupied the central 
khanqah of Makhdum Jahan at Bihar Sharif. 

Syed Ahmed Chiram-Push (b. 657 A H.) 
and some other saints of Bihar. He was a great 
Jalali Pir of Bihar Sharif. He hailed from the 
line of Hazrat Imam Hussain and was a cousin 
of Makhdum Sharfud-Din Munayri. He was 
born in Iran at Hamadan in 657 A.H. His father 
was Muhammad Musa Kazim Sultan of 
Hamadan. Syed Ahmed Chirampush renounced 
the throne and came to Multan and became the 
murid of Maulana Alaud-Din Abdul Haq 
Mahasabi. at whose Instruction he went to 
Lahsa. Tibet. 

Its Raja and many of his associates, ac- 
cording to the reporls became Muslim there. 
Then he moved to Chapra, North Bihar, where 
he met another saini Hazrat Hasan Piyari. 
Hazrat Piyari had a skin of the animal ( a lamb) 
which was sacrificed in place of Hazrat Ismail. 
Syed Ahmed Chirampush requested the saint to 
make over the skin to him. He put it around his 
neck. Hence, he is known as Chirampush. Then 
he came to Bihar Sharif. 

Hin fame as a great saint spread far and 
Wide. Sultan Firoz Shah Tughiaque (1351-1388 
A.D.) came to Bihar Sharif to pay his respects 
to him. The detail can be had from Sirat-e-Firo: 
Shahi and Fawaid-e-Rukniya. Hazrat Shamsud- 
Din Baiki after renouncing the throne, came to 
Bihar Sharif with all his family and became the 
disciple of Hazrat Makhdum Chirampush. The 
maternal grandfather of Shaikh Shihabud-Din 
Suhrawardi better known as Pir Jagui whose 
tomb is at Jithuli Sharif near Patna. 
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Zainu'd-Din (15th Century A.D.) 

The most distinguished of all the disciples 
of Shaikh Nuru'd-Din was Zainu'd-Din. His pi- 
ety and austerities earned a great name for him. 
Shaikh Nuru'd-Din held him in great esteem and 
in one of his sayings he pays glowing tributes 
to him: "'My Zaina (Zainu'd-Din) is a fountain 
of the water of immortaliiy; such is his devo- 
tion to the Almighty that he e.xcels his guide. 

After serving his preceptor for many years, 
Zainu'd-Din under the Orders of the Shaikh. 
moved to 'Aish-Maqam and siayed there in a 
cave. Like many other Rishis, he applied him- 
self to a life of simplicity and celibacy and 
adopted the forms of workship which the Rishis 
considered most effective. 

It is Said that once he asked one of his dis- 
ciples to bring from the market something bit- 
ter and disagreeable. The disciple brought black 
pepper. as he could find nothing more bitter. 
Zainu'd-Din was much pleased at its taste. He 
asked the price; the disciple replied "one fulus" 
(small coin of uncertain value). He asked how 
much goat-meat he could have bought with that 
amount; the disciple replied: "eight sers". 
Zainu'd-Din surprisingly remarked: " To make 
a meal of pepper means to eat enough for eight 
men". Therefore, he abandoned all thought of 
pepper, resolving to eat only raw nuts picked 
up from the ground. 

Many miracles are attributed to Zainu'd- 
Din. Once. in winter. one of his disciples went 
to bring water; he had to go a long way as there 
was no water near the cave. By chance he 
slipped, breaking his leg and smashing the pot. 
Shamsu'd-Din, one of the disciples of Zainu'd- 
Din, told his preceptor about this and asked who 
was to get the water. Zainu'd-Din prayed and 
the leg of his disciple was cured. He also got a 
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hint from on high to go to Aina. a place nearby, 
and dig bcneath a tree on which a crow woutd 
be sitting. He did this and water sprang up from 
the ground foilowing him until he halted. The 
legend came to AbuM-PazPs ears also; he 
writes: 

"In the village of 'Aish (Maqam) is the 
cell of Baba Zaiturd-Din Rishi. It is in 
the side of a hill, it is said that in ancient 
times the hill held no waler, bui when he 
took up his abode there, a spring began 
to flow." 

Another legend has it that Zatnu*d-Din 

once sent one of his disciples to a certain place. 
The king's officials. who were working on 
Shahkul Canal. seized him for foiced labour. 
When he rcturned and Zainu'd-Din learned what 
had happened, in his anger he caused the canal 
to dry up. It was only when the people demon- 
strated with Zainu*d-Din, that he restored the 
flow of water. 

It is believed that Zainu'd-Din visited Ti- 
bet. The sources asscri that the cause of his visit 
to that country was the displeasure of Sultan 
ZainuM-Abidin (1420-70), who once went to see 
Zainu*d-Din, but was treated with scant atten- 
tion. The Sultan was displeased. and asked him 
to leave his kinidom Zainifd-Din gladly agreed 
and beiook himself and sonie of his disciples to 
Tibet, where he was accorded a warm welcome. 
But soon the son of the niler of that country 
died and the people blamed Zainu'd-Din. He 
was threatened with death; he tried to convince 
them that it was God's will, not his, but all in 
vain. So. he prayed to God, and the prince re- 
lurned to iifc. 

Meanwhile, Sultan ZainuT-Abidin is said 
to have got a boil on his foot and physicians 
faiied to eure him. He asked help from Haji 
Adham, who told him that he was suffering be- 
cause of the displeasure of Zainu'd-Din. So, he 
sent his son, prince Haidar, to bring him back. 
The moment Zainu'd-Din put his foot on the 
road homewards the Sultan recovered and when 
the Saint drew near, he personally went to re- 
ceive him. 

The Story bears the marks of fabrication 



and seem to have been concocted in order to 
glorify the miraculous powers of Zainu'd-Din 
Rishi. The same sources attribute to ZainuM^ 
Abidin another example of royal rage being 
frustrated. when he approached Shaikh 
Bahau*d-Din Ganjbakhsh, a Kubraviya saint. 
But he was not exiled. Moreover, Nuru*d-Din 
was still alive, enjoying very cordial relations 
with the Sultan. In such circumstances his in- 
tercession would surely have been sought, rather 
than that of Haji Adham, as Zainu*d-Din was 
Nuru*d-Din*s disciple. 

According to BabaNasib, Zalnu*d-Din in- 

troduced a special dress for the Rtshis. the 
Rishi-jama. He believes that Zainu'd-Din had 
Seen the dress of the hujis in Mecca, where, 
becausc of his supernatural powers, he used to 
attend the Friday prayers. In Wahhab*s Futuhat" 
i-Kubravfya, the dress is incidentally described 
in the life of Shamsu*d-Din, one of the disciples 
of Zainud'-Din, as: 

"a variegated woollen cloak, with a black 
and white pattern worked into it." 

Before his death, Zainu'd-Din made a will 
requiring that after the fUneral ritual bis body 
he put in a iabut and placed in a comer of the 

cave. The disciples did as he asked. But later 

they found the corpse missing from the lahut. 
One night, after the disappearance of the body. 
one of his disciples dreamed that he desired a 
grave to be made in his name tit the spot wh«re 
they had kept his tabut. 

Abtt*l-Fazl also seems to have been im- 
pressed by the story. He writes: '*For twelve 

years he occupied this cell (at Alish- 
Maqam) and towards the end (of his life) 
he closed its mouth with a huge stone and 
never went forth again, and no one has ever 
found trace of him.** 

The tomb of Zainu*d-Din, at * Aish-Maqam 
is a source of Inspiration for the masses of Kash- 

mir. "This shrine", a modern scholar w rites, 
"is much respected by the boatmcn of Kash- 
mir. who take their chiidren (there) and cut 
off their first lock of hair. If this was done 
elsewhere the child would die or becom» 
blind**. 
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Zinda Pir, Shaikh Usman 

Shaikh Usman Zinda Pir, the son of 
Shaikh 'Abdu'l Kabir Chishti Sabiri, was initi- 
ated into the Chishtiyya-Sabiriyya branch of 
Sbailch Jalalu*d-Din Panipat. After Shaikh 
*AbduM-Kabir*s death, his two surviving sons 
had contested the succeuion to their father*s 
Position. 

Aithough, the influential Citizens of 
Panipat favoured Shaikh 'Usman, Sultan 
Ibrahim Lohi (who visited the town to arbitrate 
on the feud). ordered Shaikh *Usinan to assume 
the Position of custodian of the tomb of Shaikh 
Jalal Panipati for the first half of the year and 
his brothers for the second half. 

The clash was understandable if it is borne 
in mind that ihe toiiib yielded a highly lucra- 
tive income. Üissatified with the Sultan s rul- 
ing the two aspiring leaders and their fbliowers 
fought a pitched bettle, in order to settle their 
respective rights. Shaikh *Usman emerged the 
Victor. 

Shaikh 'Usman's son, Shaikh Nizamu'd- 
Din, was first educated by his father and later 
became his successor. His eider brother, Kamal, 
was an eestatic who, although urged by the lo- 
cals of Panipat to succeed to the leadership of 



his father's khanqah. rejected the otfer in favoUT 

of his younger brotheif. 
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Zulqad Ali, Sufi Shaheb Uazrad 
(d. 1891A.D.) 

Hazrat Abdul Jaial Zulqad Ali. son of Pir 
Muhammad Sufi, was born at Sibsagar (Assam) 
in 1796 A.D. His tather was in the Service of 
the then Ri^a. Having completed bis primary 
education, Hazrat Zulqad wem to Dacca for 
higher education and studied there for five 
years. 

Then, he went to Jaunpur and entered into 
the discipleship of Maulana Keramat Ali 
Jaunpuri, who conferred upon him the title of 
Sufl. Later on, he became the Murid of the world 
famous Saint Hazrat Imdadullah Muhajir Makki, 
who permitted him to initiate people in all the 
four Order, Chishtiya, Stthrawardiya, Qadiriya 
and Naqshbandiya. 

Having returned to Gauhati the Sufi 
Zulqad Ali starled his missionary activity at 
Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong districts. He ied 
Crusade against evü practices and for the ob- 
serving of the Muharram festival and taking out 
tazia and mouming procession were forcibly 
stopped. 

In Order to show the people right path he 
niade speeches. wrote books and pamphlets and 
advised people to lead simple and pure life like 
the Prophet of Islam. He himself praetisod wliat 
he preached. He tried his best to present him- 
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seif as a Iriie Islamic model for the pcople to 
build Up a neu society bascd on Islamic tradi- 
tions. Nainaz. Roza, HaJ and Zakat were encour- 
aged and the people were advised to keep away 
from abuses, hypocrisy and other evU practices. 

His book Tariqul Haq fi Bayan-e-Nunit 

Haq in Assamese but in Arabic script, is an Im- 
portant production as it is reckoned as one of 
the oldest works in modern Assamese prose, 
which has been published by his grandson 
Muhammad Saleh Kazim in Assamese script. 
Sufi Zulqad died in 1891 A.D. An extract from 
his book is given below: 

'dujahanak sarge sai tar halaq ioun mal 

ka/uli huna jadi Jil htgai 

hakahirc' adite muhammad mustajak paida 

kanlcjai. 

teok he hole khudai 

teor halagor wor nai, mai wagiyani koun 
kenekoi. 

he m um in musaiemin bhai, allahar hukum dion 

SU IUI i ' 

(Harken ye, O, People; i praise him who cre- 
ated both the worlds and created Muhammad In 
the beginning of all For he alone is Allah whose 
Preises endcth no O, ye, who believes Listen ye 

to the voicc of this ignorant man. For 1 chant 
unto MHi only Allah's commands). 

Commencing his book wiih a verse (an ex- 
tract from which is given above, along with its 
translation), the author Switches on to prose to 
deal with many topics covering precepts from 
the hol> Ouran and traditions of the Prophet. 
He has deall with many Islamic practices along 
with their spiritual contents in simple prose 
which wa:» prevalent in .'^ssam at the time of his 
missionary activity. 

Although, it is not my intention to enter 
into literary criticism of his writings I produced 
below an opinioh by Daiba Chandra Talukdar, 

a Assamese lileratiire on the literary quality of 
ihc prose form used by the writer. Tlie book is 
written in Assamese prose. But as he was a 
Scholar of Persian and Arabic he has used some 
Persian and Arabic words as well here and there. 

However, this book points out to the fiict 
that Assamese modern prose was taking a good 
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shape even as late as that period. We are glad 
to find this sample of Assamese prose afier the 
prosaic Kathagita and Katha-bhagaqata. writ- 
ten by Bhattadeva in the 16th Century. The prose 
used in this book is of a superior quality to that 
used in the Orunudoi. 

Below we produce a few sentences firom 
the book to II lustrate the mysticsignificanceof 

the teachings: 

üotet bhciruslar inajul oi kalimai nebhedile, 
karo nistar eijugal nai aru kunuwe muhammad 
rasuluUah bhakti koribo khoje, ihatar bhakti 
micha, kfya/m aliahi ei nure teor paida kari 
kata lakh bachar bhaktar dhara bojai duniya 
lai prilhivilai pa'hivdlc, teor Jhare bhakti 
nakank' kone no kenekui bhakti pale * Hazrater 
nurur agote kono keokesarja nai, teore dwara 
bedl chahirpare gaj hostilaikesakaiokesarfiie. 
(Oist oftlw above paragreph: Herein the author 
gives the Islamic Version of the genesis of the 
Universe form the Light of the Prophet 
Muhammad, who was the ilrst iliini: to bc cre- 
ated. As the Universe had emanated from the 
Light of the Holy Prophet, Worship of Allah in 
any other way except that shown by the holy 
Prophet will not benefit man. This fact high- 
lighis the importance of the Kalima (article of 
faith), "There is no God but God and 
Muhammad is His Prophet," faith in which is 
binding upon man for his salvation) 

Besides Gauhati, Zulqad All*s religious ac- 
tivities extended to Darrang and Nowgong as 

well. The growing population at Mangaldai 
(Darrang) needed a madrasah and a mosque, 
which were constructed by the Sufi Saheb, be- 
came the centre of propagation of Islamic teach- 
ings and is still going on. 
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